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ARTICLE I. 


KOREA IN ITS RELATIONS WITH CHINA. 


By WILLIAM W. ROCKHILL, 


SECRETARY OF LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES AT PEKING. 


Presented to the Society December, 1887. 


Tue nature of Korea’s relations with China has for the last 
thirty years been a puzzle for western nations. Were they— 
with the ambiguous utterance of the Chinese government 
before them that “ Korea, though a vassal and tributary state 
of China, was entirely independent so far as her government; 
religion and intercourse with foreign states were concerned ”— 
to consider it as an integral part of the Chinese empire, or 
should they treat it as a sovereign state enjoying absolute inter- 
national rights 

The problem was practically solved by the conclusion of the 
treaty between Japan, and later on the United States, and 
Korea, but this has not materially altered the nature of the 
relations existing for the last four centuries at least between 
China and its so-called vassal. That China has, however, 
derived profit from the opening of Korea to the commerce of 
nations, there can be no doubt, for she too, being at liberty to 
conclude treaties with Korea and open this new market to her 
merchants, has done so, like other nations, though she has 
chosen to call her treaty by the euphonious name of “Com- 
mercial and trade allies for the subjects of China and 
Korea,” and her diplomatic representative in Soul, “ Minister 
Resident for political and commercial affairs.” 

What China’s relations with Korea were prior to the opening 
of the latter kingdom by the treaty of 1883, I ew to show 
in the following pages, taking as my authorities official Chinese 
publications and writings of men in official position. 
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What does the investiture by China of the kings of Siam, 
Burmah, Annam, Korea, ete.,.amount to? To nothing more 
than the recognition of a weak sovereign by the most pow- 
erful state in Asia.* Take for example _ an Pag we know as 
a matter of fact that the Chinese invasion of that country in 
1769 was successfully repelled, and that the Chinese generals 
were forced to sue for peace. In the convention signed by 
them and the Burmese commissioners on December 13, 1769, it 
was agreed among other things that “letters of friendship were 
to be sent every ten years from one sovereign to another.” + 
Let us turn now to the “Institutes of the Ta ch’ing dynasty,” 
and we find it mentioned, for example, that in 1790 the king 
of Burmah sent an envoy to the Emperor with presents and a 
humble statement or piao (3), and asked him to confer on 
him a patent of investiture or feng ($f). Such is the Chinese 
method of embellishing history! 

In 1800 the same work tells as that the king of Burmah 
sent the Emperor a piao on gold leaf with the regulation 
tribute ! 

The Burmese “tribute” to China has been considered of 
such a pay | ceremonial nature that the British government 
showed no hesitation, when concluding the recent Burmah 


convention with China by which the latter power agrees to the 
occupation of Upper Burmah by Great Britain, to guarantee 


the continuance of the decennial tribute mission to Peking. 
The tribute sent to Peking by all the “ vassal states,” and_ also 
by the Tibetans, and the Aboriginal tribes of Western China, 
is solely a guid pro quo for the privilege of trading with the 
Chinese under extraordinarily favorab!e conditions, the mer- 
chants and merchandise being brought to the market and 
returned home free of all charges. 

Stress has’ been laid on the expression, used alike by Chinese 
and Koreans in official documents, which speaks of Korea as a 
shu kuo (JM), generally translated in English by “ vassal 
kingdom, fief,” ete., but these expressions are misleading, for 
the character shu carries with it the idea of relationship, which 
is the key-note to the whole system of Korean dependency. 

The reason why for so many generations Korea was closed 
to the outer world cannot be better given than in the com- 
munication which the king of Korea (or rather the T’ai- 
Wen Kun) addressed to the Board of Rites in Peking in 1871, 
from which I take the following passage: “I know that this 
is a petty state, a mere handful of earth lying on the remotest 
bound of the eastern sea, whose productions, revenue, soldiers, 
and arms are not to be compared to those of other nations ; but 


* See p. 18. + See Sir Arthur P. Phayre, History of Burma, p. 202. 
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still our commonwealth is well ordered, and it depends on its 
own res. rees, which indeed is owing to the vast kindness of 
His Sacred Majesty’s protection, reaching in its wide influence 
far off to us in these eastern seas. Its educated men observe 
and practice the teachings of Confucius and of King Wen; its 
common people cultivate pulse and millet, and get their wealth 
in silk and hemp; and thus studying frugality, in its poverty 
the country preserves its supplies, and its government reposes 
in safety on its own basis. 

“Suppose that one day our people should have their eyes 
dazzled with the rare and novel things which should be brought 
here, or be deluded and vitiated by strange doctrines poured 
into their ears, they would then reject the old ways, change 
their usages and daily become more thriftless and unproduc- 
tive; the waste of their means and misuse of their substance 
would continually approach utter exhaustion, till at last the 
best interests of people and government would be involved. 
Oh! what imminent danger !” 

The translation which i have given of the Songpha inscrip- 
tion may be of interest. It is to be noted how closely the 
Sheng-wu-chi’s version of the Manchu invasion of Korea is 
reproduced in the inscription; one might suppose that the 
same author had drawn up both accounts of these events. 

The maps of Séul and the neighborhood of the capital are 
copies—better in execution than the originals, I must admit—of 
the official Korean map of those sections of the country. 

For ail Korean proper names I have given the Korean pro- 
nunciation of the Chinese characters used; other names are 
given with the Chinese northern mandarin pronunciation. 


In 1392 the Ministers of State of Korea reported to the 
Emperor T’ai-tsu of the Ming dynasty as follows: ‘“ Our much 
lamented sovereign having died without sg issue, the 
powerful minister Ni In-in gave the sovereign rule to U the 
son of Sin-chun,* but he showed himself both stupid and fond 


* The Ming shih, ch. 320, p. 3, gives another account of these events 
derived presumably from an independent source. It says that in 1370 
Ni In-in killed Chyen, king of Korea, and put on the throne the king’s 
adopted son U, the child of his favorite Sin-chun. In 1388 King U 
killed the son of Ni Séng-ké, who commanded at Pyong-yang. whereat 
Ni attacked the capital and took the king prisoner. The king abdicated 
in favor of his son Ch’ang, but the Emperor of China would not recog- 
nize him. —— deposed him and put on the throne (or rather made 
regent) Wang Yo. Shortly after Séng-ké assumed the sovereign power 
himself, and sent Yo to live at W6n-ju in Kang-w6n do, and with him 
ended the sovereignty of the Wang family, which had been on the 
throne of Korea ever since the epoch of the Five Dynasties in China. 
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of shedding blood. It happened that he wanted to send a 
military expedition to the border, but General Ni Séng-ké, dis- 
approving of it, marched the troops back. U saw his error and, 
filled with terror, he abdicated in favor of his son Ch’ang. 
The people were opposed to this, and besought the queen of — 
our lamented sovereign, who belonged to the An family, to select 
her relative Yo to manage the affairs of the state. After four 

ears he also showed himself stupid and wicked, and, — 
in calumnies, he grievously wounded the son of an officer o 
long established merit; now his son Syek being also a silly 
man without any ability, the people of the kingdom said ‘ Yo 
is unable to rule the gods of the land and grain,’ and they 
caused the queen, belonging to the An family, to restore Yo 
to private life; and the Wang dynasty (lit. family) having no 
able representative, was at an end. 

“The people both within and without the capital are 
devoted to Séng-ké, so the Ministers and the elders of the 

eople have requested him to become their sovereign, and the 
Em ror’s approval is asked.” 

_ “The Emperor said: ‘ Kao-li is a small region in the far east, 
and is not under the rule of the Middle Kingdom (JE fj BrY#).* 
Let the Board of Rites inform it that as long as its rule is in 
conformity with the will of Heaven and in harmony with the 
hearts of men and as long as it creates no strife on our borders, 
so long will its people be allowed to go and come and the 
kingdom will enjoy happiness; but we have no investigation 
to make in the matter (of the change of dynasty).’ ” 

In the winter of the same year Séng-ke sent letters of con- 
dolence to the Emperor upon the death of the heir to the throne, 
and asked to change the name of the dynasty. The Emperor 
ordered that it should reassume its old name of Chao-Asien, 
“The calm of dawn.” : 

The above is the official account of the founding of the 
dynasty which still rules Korea, as found in the “Annals of the 
Ming dynasty,” book 320, p. 4 e¢ sq., and of the attitude taken 
by the ruler of China in regard to the revolution. The tacit 
recognition by China of the new dynasty in Korea was, how- 
ever, a most important event, and fully justified its new ruler 
in continuing the relations previously existing with the Empire, 
and showing its ruler the dutifulness due from a son to a father. 
But besides getting from Korea simple marks of deference, the 
Emperors of the Ming derived profit from the valuable tribute 


* China does not appear ever to have appreciated the full importance 
- of such statements, and the inference which foreign nations must draw 
from it that Korea was an independent state. China has never, until 
recently, a the bounds which this admission of Korea’s right 
to self-government carried with it, and interfered in the management 
of the country. 
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which they exacted from the king in exchange for their 
friendship. 

In 1393, Chéng-ké sent the Emperor 9800 and odd horses, 
19,700 and odd pieces of hempen, linen and cotton stuffs. 
The same year he sent a second mission with presents of horses 
and requested that a new gold seal be given him. 

In 1407, 3000 head of horses were sent to China; but on 
reaching Liao-tung, and at the request of the Board of Revenue, 
there were sent instead 15,000 pieces of cotton lustring. 

In 1423, Ni-to sent the Emperor 10,000 head of horses, on 
asking for the recognition of his son as heir to his throne. 

In 1450, Korea sent the Emperor 500 horses, and made 
_ apologies for not sending the 20,000 or 30,000 asked for by the 

mperor. 

any other examples might be given to show the valuable 
nature of the gifts made by Korea to its powerful neighbor, 
but the above will amply suffice. 

Of the commercial relations which existed between the two 
countries during the Ming dynasty (1368-1628), the books at 
my disposal hardly enable me to judge. We know, however, 
that the annual missions to China did the bulk of the trading, 
and that the rest was done at the periodical fairs at Wi-ju on 
the Yalu river. No trade by sea between China and Korea | 
was allowed by the latter state, and all Chinese shipwrecked on 
its coasts were sent to China by the land route. 

The help in men and money which China gave Korea during 
the Japanese invasion,* the cannon and powder with which it 
had supplied it as early as 1461, may be cited among the proofs 
of its recognition of Korea’s devotion to it. But naturally the 
weaker power had, in the earlier days of its existence at least, 
to give much more than it received. 


IL. 
(Extract from the ‘‘ Military History” of the present dynasty.)+ 


A decree of the 45th year of K’ang-hsi (1706) says: ‘“ Chao- 
hsien is among the outer barbarians the country which approxi- 
mates the closest to China in its literature and customs. hen . 
the Emperor T’ai-tsung-wen conquered in person that country, 
there was no spot throughout its eight provinces and its many 
islands where his troops did not penetrate. The kingdom was 


* It must be admitted, however, that it is more than likely that China 
would never have helped Korea at this critical period, had it not feared 
that the Japanese, having subdued Korea, would overrun China. This 
is borne out by the account in the ‘‘Annals of the Ming dynasty.” 

+ Sheng wu chi, (HERR Gil,) Book 6, p. 10 et sqqg. C. Imbault Huart 
published a translation of the greater part of this extract in the Journal 
Asiatique for 1879. 
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destroyed and brought to life again (through his bounty), and 
so the people of the country erected a commemorative tablet 
in stone at a place where the Emperor’s headquarters had been, 
and his virtue is extolled to the present day.* 

“They (the Koreans) are very deserving of praise. Durin 
the Ming period they never wavered in their allegiance, an 
from first to last they have never shown duplicity.” 

Great are these words of the Sovereign and how they should 
stimulate foreign nations to perpetual loyalty ! 

Chao-hsien is (the same as) Ching chou beyond the sea (men- 
tioned in) the Y% Awng.t Shun divided it off as Ying chou, 
and during the Chou dynasty it was given as a fief to Chi-tzu. 
It was originally Chinese territory, and separated from Sheng- 
ching by the Yalu river. 

In the 4th year of T’ien-ming, the Emperor T’ai-tsu-kao 
(1619), 200,000 of the Ming troops invaded (Manchuria) by 
four roads, and Korea sent General Kang Hong-ip with troops 
to assist the Hai and Kai divisions of the Ming army.t{ But. 
while the two corps were encamped together at Pu-k6 chal- 
pang,§ the winds suddenly shifted and sent down a deluge of 
rain which rendered the fire-arms of the Ming army useless, so 
that our troops overcame them, and captured Kang Hong-ip 
and 5000 men. 

The Emperor sent General Kang and ten others back to the- 
king of Korea, Ni-hu, with a letter in which he said: “ For- 
merly the Ming assisted you with troops (in your troubles with 
the Japanese), so it was only natural that you should assist the 
Ming with your soldiers, but it is not out of enmity for us. 
Now I send your general and your officers back to you for the 
sake of you, the king, and you may decide for yourself whether 
you shall rally to our cause or not.” 

The king having made up his mind, Korea did not offer any 
thanks (for this kindness). 

The Korean troops crossed their frontiers and 
— our troops engaged in Warka,| and were constantly 
fighting with our Beileh of Wula Puchantai. 

When the Emperor T’ai-tsu died, Korea sent no messages of 
condolence. 


* This refers to the Songpha inscription at Sam-jén do, of which a 
translation is given further on. 
+ See Legge’s Shu king (Sacred Books of the East, Vol. I11.), p. 65. 


t #6", which is explained to me as the Hai-chou and Kai-chou 


divisions of the army. 
§ The text has Be which I have taken as an abbreviation for 
in Ham-gying do. 
Warka is N. of the Yalu river and S. of Mukden at the foot of the 
one. shan. It is conterminous with Kcrea. (Note in the Sheng 
wu chi). 
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The Ming general, Mao Wen-lung, got together several tens 
of thousands of refugees from Liao-tung in Pi-do, which is 
also called Tong-gang, and is situated at the mouth of the Yalu 
river at 80 22 from Korea and from our eastern border.* From 
there he made repeated forays on the sea-board towns and can- 
tonments, —s us great annoyance, forming with Korea as 
it were a pair of horns (between which we were caught). 

Having procured the services of two Korean deserters, Han 
Yun and Chang Mai, who had escaped to our country, to act as 
guides, war was declared against Korea in the Ist year T’ien 
tsung of the Emperor T’ai-tsung (1627), the 7th year T’ien-chi 
of the Ming, the 3d year of the reign of Ni-Sung of Korea.t+ 
In the Ist month, the Beileh Amin and others were ordered to 
take command of the troops and enter Korea. After fordin 
the Yalu river, and defeating Mao Wen-lung’s troops at Chhdl- 
— which fled back to Pi-do, the towns of Wi-ju, Jéng-ju and 
the fortress of Han-san were occupied, and many myriads of 
soldiers and people killed and over 100,000 measures of grain 
destroyed. 

The same month, the army, having crossed the Chhéng-chhén 
gang,§ took An-ju, which place bore the name of An-si, when 
it was besieged by the first emperor of the T’ang dynasty. The 
troops then occupied Phyéng-yang,| from which place the 
officials and people had fled at their approach. After this they 
crossed the Ta-tong river and occupied Chung-hwa.4] 

In the 2d month Hwang-ju** was captured and consternation 
spread to the heart of the country. Succor was asked of the 
Ming, and numerous envoys were sent to try and arrange 
matters with us. The Ming governor of Liao-tung, Yiian 
Ch’ung-huan by name, sent a fleet to relieve Pi-do, and 9000 
picked troops took up a position on the San-ch’a ho,++ to close 
the road to our army (i.e. cut off its retreat). The Emperor, 
fearing the consequences of the stationing by the Ming of this 
corps of observation, went in person to defend the frontier and 
animate his troops, and the banks of the Liao were put in a 
state of defense. 


* I do not find this place on any of the maps at my disposal. 
- + In 1623 the people of Korea deposed Ni-hu and put on the throne his 
nephew, the Prince of Ling-yang (# [3 #) Ni-Sung.—See Ming shih, B. 
320, p. 27. 

¢ A 2d class prefecture town in Pyéng-an do. The towns of Wi-ju, 
Jéng-ju, are also situated in the same province. 

Ry he Ching-ch’uan chiang of modern maps. It empties into the sea 
S.W. of An-ju. 

| A 2d class prefecture in Pyéng-an do, and a little west of the Ta- 
tong river. é 

§] Also in Pyéng-an do, near the border of Hwang-hai do. 

** In Hwang-hai do, on the Ta-tong river ; it is a Ist class prefecture. 

tt The San-ch’a ho flows into Liao ho a little above New-chwang.. 


| 
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At the same time the expeditionary forces to Korea were 
closing around Séul, so Ni-sung took his wife and son and fled 
to the island of Kang-hwa, sending repeatedly messengers to 
meet the army and confess his errors. Now the island of 
Kang-hwa is south of Kai-ju* and in the sea, so our army, being 
without any boats, could not cross over to it, but an envoy was 
sent to the island to communicate the Emperor’s orders. In 
the meanwhile the troops stopped at Phyéng-san.t 

Ni-sung sent a relative of his called Ni-gak, Prince of W6n- 
ch’ang, and others, with presents, consisting of 100 horses, 100 
tiger-skins and 100 panther-skins, 100 pieces of pongee and hemp 
cloth, and 15,000 pieces of cotton cloth (as peace-offerings to 
the Emperor). After this envoys were sent to Kang-hwa island 
to make a treaty, and on the day keng wu of the third month, 
a white horse and a black ox having been slaughtered, (both 
parties) took an oath by heaven and earth when the negotiations 
were completed. The treaty was as concluded between king- 
doms of elder and younger brothers. It had first been poms J 
for by Korea; and the Beileh, in view of the danger of their 
two enemies, the Ming and the Mongols, cutting them off, and 
of the impossibility therefore of remaining long (in Korea), and 
being, moreover, well satisfied with the success of their opera- 
tions, were willing to conclude a treaty. The Beileh Amin 
had, however, been so much pleased with the site of Séul and 
the beauty of its palaces, that he was unwilling to have the 


army evacuate the country. So the Beileh eR Ta and 


Yiieh-t’o-shuo-t’o, having secretly discussed the subject, ordered 
Amin to go to Phyéng-san, and while he was away they con- 
cluded the treaty. hen the matter was finished they told 
Amin. Amin replied that he had made no treaty, so he ravy- 
aged the whole country. Later on, however, Ni-gak made a 
treaty with him at the town of Phyéng-yang. The Emperor 
(in the meanwhile) sent a courier to Amin with orders to com- 
mit no further ravages whatsoever, and to leave a detachment 
of 3000 men to garrison Wi-ju on his march back. 

In the fourth month Ni-gak came to court with the an 
troops, and in the autumn of the same year Ni-sung requeste 
the recall of the Wi-ju garrison, pledging himself to redeem all 
the people who had been made captives. The amount of the 
presents to be sent alternately in spring and autumn to the 


* T suppose Kai-séng is meant. It is a 2d class prefecture in Kyéng 
ki do, NE. of Kang-hwa island. 

+ A large town in Hwang-hai do on the main road to Séul. It is a 2d 
class prefecture. 

¢ It may be of interest to note that the black oxen used in Korea for 
royal sacrifices are exclusively supplied by Quelpart island. They are 
sent in pairs, and always kept in readiness at all the towns on the road 
from Quelpart to Séul, being forwarded to the capital as required. 
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Emperor was agreed upon, as also the question of the fair for 
the of both countries at Chung-gang * (or Wi-ju). 

The same year the Ming commander-in-chief, Yiian Ch’ung- 
huan, killed Tine Wen-lung at Shuang-tao,t and the troops of 
the islands were without a chief. 

In the 3d_ year (1629) our army routed the Ming, and their 
general Yiian Ch’ung-huan was put to death for his former 
misdeeds. 

In the 5th year (1631), the islands (off the Korean coast) 
having been occupied, thanks to their unprotected condition, 
ships of war were sent to Korea, and an envoy arrived at Séul. 
He was received in audience the third day after his arrival, 
when Ni-sung said to him: “ The Ming dynasty is as a father ; 
how can I be expected to help to destroy my father!” From 
this time on the treaty (of 1627) was gradually more and more 
disregarded. 

In the 7th year (1633), the Emperor wrote to Ni-sung charg- 
ing him with cutting down the annual gifts, harboring refugees 
from our country, stealing our ginseng and cattle. He also 
charged him wit ~—— of ceasing to send envoys, and of 
closing the (Wi-ju) market to our people. 

In the summer (of the same year), the brigadier-general 
under Mao Wen-lung, Kung Yo-té by name, and also Keng 
Chung-ming and Shang K’o-hsi and ot ers, deserted the Ming, 
and with a fleet and 20,000 men set to sea from Teng-chou, 
and came and made their submission (to the Manchus). 

A mission was sent to Korea to levy tribute-grain with these 
words: “ Your conntry looks upon the Ming as a father, and 
many times you have sent. them tribute-rice. Now we are 
your elder brother, can you not give it us once?” But Ni-sung 
would not agree to it. Wait dhe said) until Kung Yo-té has 
left Shen-yang (Sheng-ching), and we will send of ourselves 
officers on ships and forward rice as a subsidy.{ As to the 
question of the Hui-ning refugees and the Pu-chan-tai people, 
it has been the subject of frequent communications. He 
hereon pushed the building of twelve walled cities in the 
provinces of Kyong-kwi do, a do, and Phyong-an do. 

The Emperor’s letter charged Ni-sung with breaking the 
Wi-ju market treaty, (in that he had) stopped our satins and 
linens and depreciated the value of our ginseng.§ As to the 


* See p. 21. 

+ There is an island by this name off Shan-tung province, but I do not 
know if this is the place meant. 

¢ My translation of this passage is subject to correction. 

§ Formerly the value of an ounce of (our) ginseng had been TIs. 16.0.0, 
but Korea only a Tis. 9.0 (for it). When firsts Wu Han-cha went to 
Ninguta, he cooked half a catty of ginseng and ate it; on going back 
he had diarrhoea. So cheap was ginseng in the early days. (Note of 
the Sheng wu chi.) 
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Warka people, they were of a Nii-chen tribe, and not to be com- 
pared with the Pu-chan-tai Mongols, for they are said to be of 
the same stock as ourselves (i. e., Manchus), as may be seen by 
referring to the Liao and Chin dynastic histories. 

In the spring of the 8th year (1634), the Emperor, being 
desirous of concluding a treaty with the Ming, ordered . Ni- 
sung to inform them of the fact; but Ni-sung wrote to the 
general at Pi-do in such terms that no treaty was made. 

That winter an envoy of Ni-sung came rejecting the demand 
for the (Hui-ning) sdiin and for that about the (Wi-ju) 
market. He oan most arrogant language, and wished to take 
precedence over our high ministers. The Emperor was an- 
gered at this, refused the gifts, and would have nothing more 
to do with the King’s envoy. 

When first Korean envoys came to our Court, they ex- 
changed frequent courtesies (with our high officers). We on 
our part sent envoys to Korea to condole at the death of the 
King’s father, mother, or consort. The King’s letters (to the 
Emperor) were called feng shu (38%) and his tribute suze pi 
(aq). The expression kuo was reciprocally used, 
and instead of pi the expression pu (Ange) was 
used, in accordance with usages prevailing between neighbor- 
ing countries which are on a footing of equality. 

At this time the Manchu troops had subdued the Ch’ahar 
tribes of Lingdan Khan and possessed themselves of the dynas- 
tic seal of the Yiian.* In view of this the Beileh Pa-ho-shuo 
and forty-nine Beileh of the outer barbarians and Mongols peti- 
tioned the Emperor to take an additional title.+ The Dame 
replied, “‘ Korea is a younger brother country, with whom it is 
also necessary to discuss the question.” So the inner and outer 
Beileh wrote letters and sent messengers, requesting Korea to 
join with them in requesting the Emperor to add to his titles. 
Not only did the Koreans disagree to the proposal, but they set 
a guard of soldiers over the envoy. At this the envoy Ying-o- 
ehr-tai and his suite seized horses and rushed out of the city. 
Ni-sung sent a messenger bearing a letter after him, and also 
wrote to the high officer at the frontier to keep a strict watch. 

This was a breach of the peace terms of the ting mao year 
(1627); now therefore it was necessary to interrupt all com- 
munications ; so the envoy continued his flight, and reported the 
occurrence to the Emperor. 


- *See Howorth, History of the Mongols, I., p..379. The Ming had 
never held this seal. It was held by the Ch’ahar prince lineally repre- 
senting the Mongol dynasty. See also China Review, vol. xv., p. 323. 

+ This is a literal rendering of the text ; it might be better translated, 
however, by ‘“‘ petitioned the Emperor to take the title of Emperor of 
China.” 
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In the 10th year T’ien-tsung, the 8th year of Ming Ch’ung- 
cheng, the 4th month of the Ist year Tsung-té (1636), the 
Korean envoy Ni Kek.and others came to Court to congratu- 
late the Emperor; but they did not make obeisance. The 
Emperor sent the King a letter ordering him to send hostages. 
To this no reply was made. 

At this time the Emperor with the tributary Mongols had 
utterly routed the Ming army, and the country was in security. 
So it was that in the 11th month, after having sacrificed to 
heaven and earth and made sacrifice to the god of war at T’ai 
miao and T’ang-tzu, the Emperor started on an expedition to 
punish Korea for having broken the treaty. 

In the 12th month (1637), the Mongols having concentrated 
their forces, the Emperor ordered the Cheng Chin-wang Chi- 
ehr-ha-lang to see to the defense of the country. The Wu- 
ying —— A-chi-ko and the To-lo jao-yu Beileh Apat’ai 

e ordered to hold the Liao river and the coast ports, so as to 
cover the country from an attack by the Ming fleet. He 
ordered the Jui Chin-wang To-ehr-kun and the Beileh Hao-ko 
to take the left wing of the Manchu-Mongol forces, and from 
K’uan-tien to enter (Korea) by the Cl’ang-shan pass. He 
commanded the Yii Chin-wang To-to and others to take 1500 
men of the vanguard and capture Séul by a coup de main, the 
Beileh Yiieh-t?o and others with 3000 men supporting him. 

The Emperor with the Li Chin-wang* Tai-shan and others 
entered Korea with the main army amounting to 100,000 men. 
They having crossed the Chin-gang and camped at Kwak-san,+ 
Jéng-ju and An-ju surrendered. The army then marched to 
the Im-jin gang. This river is a hundred and odd li_N. of 
the capital of the kingdom, and Sdéul is between it and Han- 
gang which is S. of the capital.{ At this time of the year the 
ice was not solid over the whole river; but just as the army 
carts arrived on its banks, the ice suddenly closed, and the whole 
army was able to cross over on it. 

Three hundred cavalrymen under Ma-fu-t’a, belonging to Yii 
Chin-wang’s van-guard, stole up to Séul and routed several 
thousand picked troops. Ni-sung in dismay sent messengers to 
welcome (our troops) and to wait on them outside the city, 
treating the soldiers with great courtesy. In the meanwhile he 
sent his wife and son to Kang hwa island, while he with his best 
troops crossed the river and shut himself up in Nam Han-san, 


* The Prince of Li gained for himself by his bravery in this campaign 
the popular title of Prince of Korea (Kao-li Wang yeh), which the head 
' of the family still bears. . 

+4 —— prefecture on the high road from Wi-ju to Pyéng-yang 
an ul. 

¢ The Im-jin gang has a general direction from N. E. to 8. W. and 
flows into the Han gang a little S. E. of the town of Ni-t6k. 
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the strongest place in his kingdom.* Our troops entered the 
capital, and Yii Ch’in-wang and the Beileh Yiieh-to who had 
captured Phyéng-yang arrived there also. The whole force 
then crossed the river and invested Nam Han-san. They 
defeated three bodies of troops sent to relieve the place and 
also the forces in the fortress. At this time the 300 and odd 
families from Warka who had formerly fled to Korea all came 
and asked to return to their native land. 

The Emperor arrived, and, having divided the police service 
of Séul among the troops, crossed the river with the army and 
defeated the relieving forces from Chél-la do and Gis 
chhéng do. Then he sent a letter (to the King) censuring 
the conduct of his high ministers of state. 

In the 1st month of the following year (February, 1637), the 
army crossed to the north bank of the river, where it camped 
20 li to the east of Séul. Jui Ch’in-wang, entering (Korea) by 
the Ch’ang-shan pass, had taken Ch’ang-ju,t om having de- 
feated 15,000 men composing the relieving forces of An-ju, 
Hwang-ju, Yéng-ju and neighboring ian made his junc- 
tion (with the main forces). When the Beileh To-to was send- 
ing his artillery (towards Séul), on it reaching the Im-jin 
gang the ice which was thawing froze tight again (so that it 
was taken across on it). 

Prior to this the King of Korea, Ni-sung, had sent a message 
to the Ming Emperor informing him of the grave events occur- 
ring, and had also sent warning to all the provinces of his 
kingdom. The prudent King was anxious to keep on the 
defensive until the auxiliary forces arrived, but the Empire of 
the Ming was reduced to extremities, the land was everywhere 
covered with plundering bands and so it was not in a position 
to help its neighbor. The (Ming) general of Teng-Lai,{ Ch’en 
Hung-fan, set to sea with a fleet (to help Korea), but contrary 
winds prevented his crossing the sea. 

The troops from the eastern and southern provinces of Korea 
had all been successively routed and dispersed. The western 
and northern forces were hidden among the mountains, and 
dared not advance. In Séul provisions were nearly exhausted, 
and our army had gone over all the provinces like roaring 
thunder or the fiery blast. 


* The Han gang is also called the Ung-jin gang, and is a most import- 
ant defense of Séul. All government money and tribute-rice is brought 
by it. (Note of Sheng-wu-chi.) This fortress is generally called the 

wang-ju fortress and is about 11 miles from Soul. Mr. Foulk gives 
its height above sea level as 1350 feet. He says that on the occasion 
spoken of ia these pages it was defended against the Chinese army b 
its villagers and 120 soldiers. See U. S. Foreign Relations, 1885, p. 326. 

{ A strongly fortified place on the Yalu river above Wi-ju. 

The Teng: Lai Ch’ing circuit in Shantung. 
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Ni-sung having again written to the Emperor begging for 

ace, he replied throwing the responsibility of the war on 

im, and ordered him to come out of the fortress into his 

resence, and to deliver up those who had been his counsellors 
in breaking the treaty. Ni-sung then wrote to the Emperor 
saying : “ Your servant (fa) begs that he may not have to come 
out of the fortress.” 

In the meanwhile the queen and the crown prince, together 
with the families of the high ministers of state, were on Kang- 
hwa island. Jui Ch’in-wang put to sea in some barges, and 
having sunk with his cannon thirty large boats of the Koreans, 
crossed over to Kang-hwa, where he defeated the garrison of 
over 1000 men and entered the island fortress. He captured 
the queen, the crown prince, and their household, seventy-six 
persons in all, and 166 persons belonging to the families of 
the high ministers of state. These were, however, all treated 
like guests and assigned separate apartments. Then the Em- 

eror issued a proclamation ‘saying: ‘“ Ni-sung’s island of 

ang-hwa has been taken, but his family has been subjected 
to no hardship; let him at once, as previously directed, leave 
the citadel and come into our presence.” 

Ni-sung sent to the Emperor’s headquarters those who had 
advised him to break the treaty: Eun-ki, a hyo-re* of the 
Hong-mun Kuan, Wo Tal-ché, the Compiler of the Academy, 
and Hong I-han, chief councillor of state. 

The Emperor then ordered the King to give him the patent 
of investiture and the seal which he had received from the 
Ming, to offer his allegiance, to give him two of his sons as 
hostages, to adopt the (Manchu) new year,t and to send each 
year tribute (A) with a congratulatory address (3). In case 
of war he would have to raise an auxiliary force and furnish 
supplies to the army. He was not to erect fortresses (or walled 
cities) at his pleasure, or give refuge to fugitives. On these 
conditions the boundaries of the fief ($$) which his ancestors 
had held for the last three hundred years would be assured to 
him and suffer no changes. 

Ni-sung with bowed head received the Imperial commands. 

In the second month (the King) came out of the fortress 


* Dr. H. N. Allen, Foreign Secretary of the Korean Legation, Wash- 
ington, writes to me: ‘‘ Kyo-rey or Secretary or the Hong-raun office, 
which is a library of historical matters, the officials of which are very 
near to the King and keep him posted in matters of history by answer- 
ing his questions and looking up disputed — The Secretary alluded 
to also hears the King read a ge of history every three days and 
corrects him if he makes mistakes.” 

+ That is to say, adopt the Chinese calendar, which is, according to 
Chinese customs, a proof of recognition of Chinese suzerainty. The 
almanac is given each year in the 10th month (latter part of November) 
to a special Korean envoy who comes to Peking to receive it. 
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with several tens of horsemen and built on the (south) east 
bank of the Han gang at Sam-jon do* an altar, and erected a 
yellow tent. Then the Emperor with an escort, having crossed 
the river, ascended to the altar to the sound of musie while his 
ofticers in armor lined the way. Ni-sung escorted by his min- 
isters left Nam Han san, and when five / (from the altar) pro- 
ceeded the rest of the way on foot. Our Emperor sent a mes- 
senger to welcome him when he was a /é off, and to inform 
him of the ceremonies to be performed. The Emperor having 
descended to receive Ni-sung, both of them together with the 
King’s sons and his ministers worshiped heaven. 

This ceremony being ended, the Emperor took up his former 
position, and Ni-sung and his suite fell to the ground and 
acknowledged their transgressions, which the Emperor par- 
doned. Then once more Ni-sung and his sons and ministers 
respectfully bowed their heads nine times in thanks. The 
Emperor then told the King to take a seat at the foot of the 
altar on the left hand side Facing the west, taking precedence 
of all the princes (3). The ceremonies being ended, the 
Prince (#), this ministers, and their families returned to Séul. 

In the second month all the troops in the provinces were 
ordered to concentrate (at Séul) and to march westward. Ni- 
sung and his sons and ministers escorted (the Emperor) ten /z 
outside the city, and kneeling down bade him good-bye. 

The Emperor issued a decree stating that, in view of the suf- 
ferings of Korea through the recent military operations, he 
remitted the tribute for the years ting chou (1637) and wu yin 
(1638), and that the first tribute would be that of the autumn 
of the year chi mao (1639). In case Korea had not the power 
at any time to meet its obligations, the Emperor would devise 
means of arranging matters. 

The Korean ministers of state and the people erected a 
monument at the-foot of the altar at San-jén do to commemo- 
rate the Emperor’s goodness.t 

In the 4th month, Ni-sung’s hostage-sons Wang and Ho 
arrived (at Mukden), 

In the 5th month, the Ming troops on Pi-do were attacked, 
General Kung Yo-té and others who had deserted the eae 
acting as guides, and Korean war vessels being made use of. 
Several myriad persons were captured on the island ; after 
which (our troops) returned, nor did the Ming thereafter occupy 
the island. 

In the 3rd year of Ch’ung-té (1638), the Emperor, being 


* Sam-jon do is a post station S. of Séul and between that town and 
pot oom city of Kuang-ju. See p. 26 Mr. Foulk’s remarks on 
this place. 

t p. 27 et sq. the text and translation of this inscription. 
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desirous of crushing the Ming, ordered the Korean troops to 
codperate with his, but they were so dilatory that he had to 
address reproaches to the King. The Emperor then ordered 
him to send a fleet to reduce those Kurka of the eastern border 
who, hiaving rebelled, had fled to Ung do; this he did, cap- 
turing the rebel leader, who was brought to the Emperor. 

In the 6th year (1641), our army having attacked the Ming 
troops at Chin-chou,* a Korean fleet with 5000 men was 
ordered to convey 10,000 piculs of tribute rice. After a while 
Ni-sung reported that the 32 war vessels and grain junks with 
all their crews and rice had been lost at sea. The Emperor, 
seeing that tribute rice fleets had ere that been exposed to 
severe weather but that the whole fleet had never thus been 
lost, reprimanded the King, who hastened to send a second 
time the 10,000 piculs of rice. This fleet was composed of 115 
ships, which started out from the mouths of the Ta-ling and 
Siao-ling rivers. When off San-shan-tao, over 50 ships were 
wrecked, and others were captured by the Ming fleet. 52 ships 
reached Kai-chou in safety, but they could advance no further, 
so they requested to complete the transportation by land, but 
the Emperor refused to allow them to do so. Three of the 
Korean vessels (he said) had sailed into Ming waters and deliv- 
ered letters. Furthermore, when falling in with Ming war 
vessels they had not acted with them as with enemies, and now 
they had stopped on the way: “We do not want this grain, 
you can throw it on the road or take it back to your country 
just as you please.” git 

The Korean Minister Ni Kyéng-ep, alarmed at this, re- 

uested to be permitted to brave the dangers of transportin, 
the grain, and the Emperor allowed him to take the overlan 
route and he would retain in his service a thousand Koreans as 
matchlock men and 500 as camp followers, all the others to 
return home. But neither the tribute rice nor the soldiers 
arriving, the. Emperor sent an envoy to Korea to complain of 
the conduct of the Ministers of State. The envoy proved that 
the President Kim Syeng-heuk-ni and the Minister of the 
Council Shin Teuk-yéng had caused the delay, and reported 
the facts to the Throne. 

In the 7th year took place the great defeat of Chin-chou, 
after which the Ming sent envoys to make peace. This the 
Emperor was willing to do, but all his generals were anxious to 
carry on the war. The Emperor wrote to Ni-sung asking his 
advice. N i-sung replied, “ Not to kill but to give peace to the 
people is to act in conformity with the will of heaven.” 


* Chin chou-Fu on the Hsiao-ling ho in the Feng-Chin-Shan-hai cir- 
cuit of Sheng-ching. 
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‘Later on it was discovered that two ships of the Ming had 
come to Korea. The Emperor had strict inquiries made, after 
which the Minister of the Council Soi Myeng-ki, General Im 
Ky6éng-ep and others were arrested for having secretly kept up 
communication with the Ming, and were punished after trial. 

In the 9th month of the 8th year (November 1643), the Em- 
peror Shih-tsu-chang ascended the Throne, and one-third of 
the Korean tribute for the year was remitted in conformity 
with the Emperor T’ai-tsung’s dying commands. 

In the first year of Shun-chih (1644),* on the re-establish- 
ment of peace, the Korean hostages were sent home and one- 
half of the year’s tribute was remitted. Furthermore a gen- 
eral pardon was granted (by the King) to all Korean criminals 
condemned to death. 

During the three reigns of K’ang-hsi, Yung-cheng, and 
‘Cl’ien-lung the tribute was frequently remitted, only one-tenth 
being kept; and notwithstanding the fact that Korea belonged 
to the outer barbarian nations, it was assimilated to the 
Chinese. 

From the time of K’ang-hsi, whenever there has been a 
famine in Korea, grain has been sent there by junks to relieve 
it; and whenever there has been a rebellion in the land, troops 
and myriads of taels as subsidy have been given to assist in its 
repression. 


III. 


The extract from the Sheng-wu-chi given in the preceding 
chapter offers us a general account of the relations between 
Korea and the Ta ch’ing dynasty of China. We will now ex- 
amine, with the help of the Dynastic Institutes of the Ta ch’ing 
(Ta ch’ing hui-tien), the nature of the relations which have 
obtained between the two countries since the invasion of 1637. 

The treaty signed in 1637 provided that Korea should send 
yearly tribute-bearing missions to the Manchu Court. The 
tribute originally demanded comprised 100 ounces of gold, 
1000 ounces of silver, 200 pieces of grass cloth, 200 pieces of a 
mixed silk and cotton stuff, 4400 pieces of cotton stuffs of 
various colors, 2 mats with dragon patterns, 20 mats with 
flower patterns, 100 deer skins, 400 otter skins, 142 leopard 
skins, 300 blue rat skins,+ 10 girdle knives, 5000 rolls of large 
and small paper, and 100 viata of rice. 

The amount of tribute was gradually decreased, and in 1723 
the Emperor issued a decree stating that “ Chao-hsien has from 


_* From this date commences the Manchu rule over the Chinese Em- 
pire. 

+ The text has as: the latter character is probably an error for fi. 
This error occurs in several passages of the Hui tien. 
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early days been obedient to our dynasty, and has been sedu- 
lously vigilant as a neighboring country; and on many occa- 
sions when brought to Court in obedience to the Imperial 
will, articles of tribute have, as a special act of grace, been 
remitted. Let now the Board of Rites inquire ow among 
the tribute that is still due can henceforth be remitted. 

“The Board of Rites reported that during the Ming period 
the Korean tribute comprised gold and silver utensils, ginseng, 
horses, and 10 different varieties of ae cloth, salioedl cotton 
and silk fabrics, ete. In 1637, one-half of the tribute due the 
‘Emperor was remitted. In 1640, 9000 bags of tribute rice 
were remitted. In the Shun chih-reign (1644-1662), all the 
gold and silver utensils, the ginseng, and the horses were per- 
manently remitted. 

“In 1693, Korea was dispensed from sending the 100 ounces 
of gold and 100 of silver, the blue and red dye, and 600 pieces 
of cotton stuff. 

“Tn 1712, the whole 1000 ounces of silver and the 142 leop- 
.ard skins were remitted, the tribute being thus reduced to less 
than half what it was in the Ming period. 

“The following articles can now be done away with: 300 
blue rat skins, 100 otter skins, 800 pieces of cotton piece goods, 
and 2000 rolls of white cotton-made paper; the balance of 

‘the tribute remaining as heretofore.” (//ui tien, Ch. 393.) 

Besides sending the annual tribute mission, the King of 
Korea sent representatives to the Chinese Court to congratulate 
the Emperor on New Year’s Day and also on special occasions 
of rejoicing—as in 1763, when the Empress celebrated her 80th 
birth-day, or in 1785, on the Emperor Cl’ien-lung’s jubilee. It 
was also customary, when the Emperor went to Manchuria to 
visit his ancestral tombs, for the King of Korea to send him 
congratulatory messages and presents. Thus in 1682, when the 
Emperor K’ang-hsi visited his ancestral tombs, the King of 
Korea sent an envoy and the following presents: leopard, deer, 
otter, and blue rat dies, Japanese swords, haliotis shells, various 
kinds of fish, edible sea-weed, red shells, chili pepper, white 
honey, pine nuts, apricot seeds, yellow chestnuts (?), and dried 
persimmons. Down to 1715 it was also customary for the 
King of Korea to send missions to return thanks to the Em- 
peror for any favor which he had bestowed on him ; but from 
that date the Emperor requested them to be discontinued. 

The fact was that the Koreans sought by every means to in- 
crease the number of these missions to China, for they traveled at 
the expense of the Chinese government, and, being allowed to 
bring goods for sale duty free, they constituted a source of 
great profit to the King and his officers. 
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We have seen that Ni Séng-Ke, the founder of the Chao- 
hsien dynasty, continuing the traditions of the Kao-li dynasty, 
had asked the Emperor of China to recognize his title to the 
throne. The policy of this proceeding cannot be doubted, for 
by it alone could he hope to establish , bes his rule, and enter 
into relations with his powerful neighbor. Moreover, China 
has always been for Korea like the head of the family; the 
Ming dynasty was “a father to Korea” and the Manchu dy- 
nasty an “elder brother.” Not only do we find expression 
= to this feeling in official papers, but it is one which I have 

ound existing everywhere among the Korean people of to-day. 
The Korean looks at China’s ruler not as the suzerain of his 
king, but as the head of the great family to which he belongs ; 
and to my mind the particular relations existing between the 
reigning families of the two countries are based on the sacred 
relations of father to son and of elder brother to younger 
brother. The so-called investiture of the King of Korea by 
the Emperor of China is nothing else than the approval of the 
younger brother’s action by the head of the family. If this 
explanation does not apply to all the shu kuo, it appears justified 
in the special case of Korea. Even the Emperor himself, as late 
as 1882, speaks of Korea as his “ near kindred.” (See Peking 
Gazette, Sept. 23, 1882.) As to the custom of submitting to 
the Emperor the choice made by the king of an heir to the 
throne, or of a consort, or informing him of the death of his 
mother, of his wife, ete., we can look at them as only strictly 
ceremonial relations, bearing with them no idea of subordina- 
tion. As well as I can learn, there has been no ease in which 
the Emperor of China has disapproved of the choice the king 
of Korea has made of his successor or his queen. In 1699, the 
king had his son by a concubine recognized as his heir, the queen 
having no children. In 1722 and in 1724, he asked for the recog- 
nition of his younger brother as his heir. In 1763, the grandson 
of the then reigning king is recognized as heir to the throne, the 
Peking Board of Rites quoting the Zi Ki (7’ao kung, 1.) to show 
that a grandson is the natural heir to the throne, if the son dies 
during his father’s lifetime. . 

In 1691, the King of Korea asked the Emperor’s approval 
of his again taking as his consort a person whom he had pre- 
viously put away in favor of a concubine, and of reducing the 
latter to her former rank.* All these requests, and every other 
one recorded, were granted.+ 


*A pr wag in the North China Daily News writing from 


Mukden under date April 5, 1887, says that this request was made in 
1694. The Hui tien says, in the 30th year of K’ang-hsi (1691). 

+ Twice at least during the Ming dynasty the people of Korea chose 
their sovereign without consulting China, and the latter power only 
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Besides the presents which the Emperors sent the Kings of 
Korea by their envoys on their return home, special envoys 
have always been sent to carry the Emperor’s letters to the 
king, approving of his acts or condoling with him for deaths 
in his family. A narrative of the ceremonies observed on the 
arrival at Soul of such missions will be found in the translation 
given further on of an extract from the diary of Po Chiin, who 
was sent on a special mission to Korea in 1843. 

China, moreover, in all times of internal warfare or discord 
in Korea, has observed a strict neutrality and has always 
closed her frontiers on all fugitives from Korea, as for exam- 
ple in 1729, when the Emperor Yung-cheng had at the request 
of the King of Korea given him 10,000 taels to assist in suppres- 
sing a revolt in his kingdom. A decree was issued at the same 
time by the Emperor ordering the ofticers at the frontier passes 
and elsewhere to seize any fugitives who might present them- 
selves and forward them to the capital, “for it is the policy of 
our dynasty to endeavor to have such men punished.” In case 
any Chinese subjects should secrete such rebel fugitives, they 
were to be severely punished. See //ué tien, Ch. 399. 

In 1777, the Emperor Clvien-lung issued the following de- 
cree: “The King of Chao-hsien has written to us that in the © 
matter of the conspiracy of Hong In-han and others the chief 
culprits had been put to death. ie fears, however, that there 


are many persons implicated in the plot, and that possibly some 


have escaped and are in concealment, and he requests that the 
ofticers at the barriers may be instructed to look out for such 
criminals and apprehend any they may find. The rulers of 
Chao-hsien have oes been devoted to us, and have ever shown 
due reverence; now as the king is apprehensive lest any of the 
rebels escape, we have informed him that we would adopt meas- 
ures for preventing any of them entering China surreptitiously. 
Let this be communicated to the Tartar general at Mukden, and 
to the Governor of Shan-tung, so that officers along the Korean 
frontier and on the coast roads may be instructed by them to 
use great diligence in this matter Any Korean arrested 
will be handed over to the authorities of his country to be 
dealt with (Hui tien, Ch. 399.) 

Among the different questions which have arisen between 
the governments of Peking and Séul, the following may be 
mentioned : 

In 1731, the Tartar general at Mukden asked the Emperor to 


entered a mild protest. In 1591, the King of Korea, Kung, dying, the 
Prince of Kuang-hai Hu made himself regent. The Emperor Wan- 
li ordered the ministers of State and the people of Korea to decide 
who should be their ruler, and Hu, having been chosen, received inves- 
titure. In 1623, the people of Korea deposed this king and put on the 
throne his nephew, Ni-sung. See Ming shih, B. 320, pp. 25 and 27. 
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authorize the erection of a military station at Mang-neu-shao, 
at the confluence of the Ts’ao ho with the Ai ho.* The Em- 
peror approved of the suggestion, but stated that, the place men- 
tioned being on the Korean frontier, the Board of Rites must 
address the King and ask his approval and consent. 

The King of Korea replied, begging that the old order of 
things might be adhered to, and the Emperor issued a decree 
accordingly. 

In 1746, this question was brought up again as was also that 
of opening up to settlers the “no man’s land” between the 
barrier of stakes and the Korean frontier. The King of Korea 
wrote to the Emperor opposing both measures. The Emperor 
replied as follows: “ We have the greatest consideration for 
Korea, and have heretofore bestowed many favors upon it. 
Now as to this question of erecting a watch station at Mang- 
neu-shao, it has been carefully looked into. It is situated on 
the Korean frontier, and the proposed measure cannot cause 
trouble or disturb the peace. Moreover, it is to the equal 
advantage of both countries. Notwithstanding this, the King 
tells us that it is inexpedient, and earnestly requests that the 
project be abandoned. As we cannot possibly know the exact 
character of this section of country, let it therefore be examined 
into and a report made to us. If the locality is really within 
the frontier of China, then the establishment of a military 
guard-house to prevent brigandage, establish order, and guard 
the frontier is a necessary measure. 

“As to the King of Korea’s request that the post be not 
established because the locality in question is debatable land, 
it is — not to have doubtfui places, as his frontier is 
intricately intermixed with ours, so we cannot countermand 
our orders as the King requests. 

“As to the question of opening to agriculture land outside 
the barrier of stakes, a subject which has in former times been 
under deliberation, the King of Korea asks that there be left as 
heretofore a hundred and odd /é of uninhabited land outside 
the barrier of stakes of Feng-huang-ch’eng, as an obstacle 
to intercourse between the two countries and as a means of 
preventing a congregating of people on the frontier which 
would create all kinds of trouble. This request is approved of ; 
so the prohibition ‘concerning settling on the land outside the 
barrier of Feng-huang-ch’eng will remain in vigor as hereto- 
fore.”+ (Lui tien, Ch. 399.) 


* The Ts’ao ho flows into the Ai ao a short distance E. of the Feng- 
huang barrier of stakes. The Ai ho flows into the Yalu a little above 


Wi-ju. 

+ in 1875, this neutral strip between China and Korea was incorporated 
into the Chinese domain, on the proposition of Li Hung-chang. See 
Griftis, Corea, p. 182. 
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In all cases where Koreans passed onto Chinese territory and 
there committed crimes for which they were seized by the 
Chinese authorities, or in cases where the crimes were com- 
mitted on Korean territory by Chinese subjects, the culprits 
were handed over to the authorities of their respective countries 
to be dealt with. See for example decree of 1704 (J/wi tien, 
Ch. 399), also Peking Gazette, May 14, 1877, Oct. 8, 1876, ete. 

The commercial relations existing between the two countries 
now demand our consideration. 

The regular trade betweed Korea and China was transacted 
(1) twice a year at Wi-ju on the Yalu river, and (2) by the 
Korean missions to Peking. : 

The fair at Wi-ju was held twice a year in the 2d and the 
8th months, and the trading was done on the part of the 
Chinese by the military stationed in the Feng-huang and Feng- 
tien fu (Mukden) districts. 

In 1736, Cl’ien-lung issued a decree stating that “ heretofore 
the officers and troops of the banner corps stationed at the 
frontier posts have gone each year in the 2d month with mer- 
chandise to Chun bet to trade there with the Koreans. 
We consider that these bannermen’s sole duty is to watch and 
patrol, and that they have no time for trading, and moreover 
they know nothing about mercantile operations. It is also to 
be feared that this trading prevents a proper surveillance of 
people arriving on the frontier. This system has, therefore, 
many inconveniences. Hereafter (the trade will be open to 
all and) the custom ofticer at Chung-chiang will carefully watch 
all Chinese who are trading with Koreans, so that trade may be 
carried on without partiality, extortion, or brawls.” (//uwz tien, 
B. 398. 

The tollowing year, however, the King of Korea wrote to 
the Emperor requesting that the old order of things be put 
again in force, and his request was acceded to. 

A small trade was carried on between Kirin and Ninguta 
and Korea, but the most valuable articles from those localities, 
such as sable, sea otter, river otter, lynx skins, ete., were not 
allowed to be exported. (See Hui tien, B. 399, 44th Cl’ien- 


he number of persons who might accompany the Korean 
missions to Peking for purposes of trade, and the quantity of 


*T may here remark that questions have frequently arisen between 
the Chinese and Korean authorities caused by hunters of the latter 
nationality crossing over into Chinese territory to hunt fur-bearing 
animals. See for example the case which occurred in 1763. Hui tien, 
B. 399, 28th Ch’ien-lung. So likewise the Chinese government has had 
to complain of Koreans hunting for mountain ginseng on Chinese 
territory. 
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goods they might bring with them, do not appear to have been 
| etermined by regulation. Not so, however, the road which 
| they might follow, which was that by Feng-huang-ch’eng and 
Shan-hai kuan. 

In 1748 the Board of Rites issued the following notification : 
“When Koreans enter Shan-hai kuan with merchandise of 
Korean origin, the superintendent of customs must examine 
| whether they agree in quantity and description with those 
reported to him by the official at Feng huang ch’eng. 

“Koreans going out by Shan-hai kuan with merchandise 
will pay no duties if the goods they have agree with the list 
forwarded by the Board of Rites. Goods not mentioned in the 
| list and not of Korean origin will pay regular duties. As to 
the trick of travelers smuggling goods concealed on their 
Wt . — they must be examined to see that they carry no pro- 
it ibited goods, and in case they do, the superintendent must 
i report to the Board of Rites for the punishment of the 
| offender.” 

On arriving in Peking, the number of Korean traders was 
reported to the throne and permission given them to trade, but 
there were many articles which they were not allowed to pur- 
chase, such as arms, munitions of war, the dynastic histories of 
China,* horn for making bows, etc. These restrictions were 
not against Koreans alone, but applied to all foreigners trading 
in China. Special restrictions against Korean trade seem to 
have been directed against the exportation of silver and metals.+ 
| Thus, in 1793, the King of Korea asked that the goods which 
q he had sent to Peking might be exchanged for money to be 
il taken back for use in his kingdom. The request was refused. 

| In 1807, an imperial decree threatened the officials on the 
Korean frontier with degradation if they allowed cash or cop- 
per or iron to be exported to Korea. 

The only restriction concerning the export trade from Korea 
qf relates to ginseng, which is a royal monopoly. In 1759 the 
it King of Korea wrote stating: ‘In the matter of the trade in 
| ginseng, which is a natural product of our kingdom, though the 
|| | crop is accidentally short this year, it is not usually rare (and 
|| therefore constitutes an important article of trade). The — 


requests that the regulations of 1653 governing the matter, an 


| * In 1691, one of the members of the Korean mission bought a full set 
it of the dynastic histories. The culprit was degraded by the King of 
1] Korea and sent to military servitude on the frontier, and the chief of 
| the mission received the imperial censure. See Hui lien, B. 399, 30th 
K’ang-hsi. 
+ I note, however, in the Hui tien, B. 399, that in 1729 the Siamese 
| envoys had to obtain special permission to purchase ten loads of copper 
wire. 
t “y also Hui tien, B. 399, 14th Chia-Ch’ing, the case of Kung Feng- 
lai et al. 
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which prohibit buying it as an (ordinary) medicinal substance, 
be put in force again. He does not request that it be forbid- 
den to buy ginseng, but that the trade be no longer carried on 
according to the existing regulations.” (//ui tien, B. 398.) 

No direct trade by sea has ever been allowed between China 
and Korea prior to the treaties with western nations. 

As early as 1637, the Manchus issued orders to the effect that 
all Chinese merchants coming to Korea by sea must be sent 
back to their country. 

In 1717, the Board of Rites issued the following notification : 
“ Hereafter, when Chinese reach Korea through stress of 
weather, if they have passports and no business to transact, 
they shall be sent home according to established rules. If they 
have no passports and have surreptitiously crossed the river 
frontier for purposes of business, the King of Korea will have 
them seized, judged, and punished according to the laws of the 
kingdom: the Korean authorities reporting to the Board of 
Rites what they have done in the case.” (/Zui tien, B. 399.) 

The right to fish on the Korean coasts was not conceded to 
China by Korea, most probably so as to prevent smuggling. 
In 1712, the Emperor Kang hai issued a stating : “In 


former times fishing boats were strictly forbidden to fre- 
quent the Korean coast, but at present boats go on the 
coasts of Korea and fish. This is an act of piracy. Hence- 
forth the Koreans may pursue and capture such persons. If 


captured alive, they must at once be sent back to China.” 

he rules issued to prevent smuggling over the land frontier 
were no less stringent on the part of China. In 1715 the 
Emperor states to the Board of Rites: “.... As regards per- 
sons surreptitiously crossing the Yalu river, a communication 
will be addressed to the Tartar General at Mukden, the Prefect 
of Feng-t’ien fu, and the different governors general that they 
instruct the naval authorities along the coast to capture and 
punish all persons caught in the attempt. Moreover, the King 
of Korea has been written to (2§%) with a request that he give 
stringent orders to his troops stationed along the seaboard to 
be continually on the lookout for persons crossing the frontier 
hey: permission, to apprehend them and send them back to 

ina. 

We know by the accounts given us by the French mission- 
aries when they attempted to enter Korea how well these 
orders were executed down to the signing of the treaties. 

It should have been stated that all questions which had to be 
submitted by Korea to the Chinese government were addressed 
by it to the Peking Board of Rites, the same board with which 
all foreign nations dealt until the Tsungli Yamen was created 
in 1861. From 1764 until a few years ago, all questions of 
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minor importance, such as those concerning the return of ship- 
wrecked seamen, of violation of the frontier, ete., were ad- 
dressed to the officer at Feng-huang ch’eng, who forwarded 
them to the Board of Rites at Mukden, to be by it passed on to 
the Peking Board of Rites; by this means the peo had 
not to send special envoys for unimportant matters. 


IV. 
(Translation. )* 


On the 2ist of the 2d month, (Po Chiin) having passed 
through a narrow defile came to a stone archway called the 
Ying-en men or the Mu-hua kuan. After he had been resting 
here awhile under an awning, the King (of Korea) came to 
welcome the Imperial letter, after which he preceded the em- 
bassy to the city.t Then mounting their horses, preceded by 
the Imperial letter borne under a canopy and accompanied b 
a great armed retinue, the embassy entered Séul by the Ch’ung- 
li men, the main southern! gate.t Advancing along a wide 
market street some three or four /2, they entered the Tun-hua 
men (which is believed to lead into the forbidden city). To 
prevent staring into the park, screens of cotton had been put tip 
all along the way. Going around to the east by the Chin-shan 
men, they passed by the Jen-chang men and entered the Su- 


a men. Following a circuitous route they then came to 


the Ming-cheng men, where they alighted from their horses. 
The masters of ceremonies introduced the envoys into the 
King’s presence, the chief envoy bearing in both hands the 
Imperial letter, which he placed on the eastern table in the 
Ming-chen tien. Then, while they stood to one side, the 
King went through the usual ceremonies standing at the foot 
of the steps. 

When this was done, the masters of ceremonies requested 
the envoys to leave the hall and to enter a small pavilion, 
where they removed their long black sheepskin gowns. After 


* Extract from Po Chiin’s (#fj{#) Diary of his mission to Korea in 


1843 ( Fe H 

Rip and the King did not meet. (Note of Chinese author). 
The envoys of the Emperor of China to Korea are called in the latter 
country Ch’ik-sa or Imperial envoys. 

t See map of Séul annexed. The following figures, taken from the 
Dynastic Institutes of Korea (Tai jon hoi tong) B. 6, may not be devoid 
of interest: ‘‘The walls of Séul are 14,935 pu in circumference, or 89,- 
610 feet (chih), the foot of the Chou dynasty being used.” I do not 
know whether the Korean pace (pu) corresponds with that now in use 
in China, but assuming the two measures to be of the same length, viz. 
5.26 English feet, we find that the length of the walls of Séul is about 
413 li, or nearly 134 English miles. 
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a good while, when the King had put on mourning clothes,* 
they were requested to come to a hall, and going around to the 
east they came to the Hall of the Manes. The two envoys 
each in turn made an offering and poured out a libation. When 
this was finished, they took their place facing the north, and 
the King stood facing south on the top of the northern steps. 
Then the King and all his family in mourning fell on their 
faces while they listened to the contents of the Imperial letter. 
When this was over, the masters of ceremonies told all present 
to ery (the host and guests alike). When this was finished, 
(the King) raised the Imperial letter (to his head) and incense 
having been burnt, the ceremonies were at an end. 

Walking to the right and left, the envoys then went to the 
back of the hall, where they and the King saluted each other 
and separated. They then went to the pavilion where they 
had changed their clothes, and took off their riding jackets. 
After waiting awhile, they were invited into the Meng-cheng 
tien to perform the tea ne. While the two envoys 
stood facing the west, the King, who wore his ordinary clothes 
and was standing facing south, intimated his desire to salute 
them in turn. Thrice they refused, and finally they exchanged 
salutations. The King then asked about the Emperor’s and 
Empress’s health, to which suitable replies were made. After 
this they all sat down, and the King asked if our princes and 
beileh were in good health. He then asked the envoys if they 
had had a prosperous journey, and whether it had been warm or 
cold. Tea and fruit were then brought, and the King, taking 
a pair of silver chopsticks in his hand, invited them to eat. Hav- 
ing partaken of one or two things, the King ordered the attend- 
ants te go and take tea, and with this the ceremony ended. 

The envoys then prepared to leave, and having exchanged 
salutations with the King, they walked out by the east and 
west.t When they hed got outside the door of the Ming-cheng 
tien, they exchanged eiibien then, going down the steps, 
the envoys got on their horses, when the ie saluted them 
from the doorway and went away. 

The envoys then went to the Nam-pyél Kung, where they 
abode. 

The following day the King returned the envoys’ visit, and 
Po describes it as follows: ‘The King came to pay a visit. 
The great hall of the Nam-pyél Kung was fixed up with 
folding screens. The envoys received the King at the foot of 


* The mission was sent to Korea to offer the Emperor’s condolences 
at the death of the King’s father. 

+ That is to say, the chief envoy and the King walked side by side, the 
King walking on the east side, the envoy on the west. 
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the eastern steps, and having exchanged salutations they walked 
forward together (i. e. side by side). When they reached the 
hall, they bowed to each other. The King having inquired of 
them if they had reached home safely the day before, they sat 
down, and had tea and an entertainment similar to that which 
they had had the day before. The King, in reply to an inquiry, 
said that he was re: Grane years old. 

“The following day, which had been fixed for the departure 
of the embassy, happened to be an unlucky one,* on which it 
was iapeiile to leave, so the King insisted with much ear- 
nestness that they should defer their departure, to which the 
envoys finally consented. They then rose, and having bowed to 
each other, they went to the foot of the eastern steps. The King 
would not consent to their seeing him take his leave, so after 
talking a little, the two envoys stood in the open road until he 
had left; after which the King sent a person with his card to 
thank them.” 


THE SONG P’A INSCRIPTION.+ 


The inscription of which I offer a translation in this chapter 
was kindly communicated to me by Lieut. Geo. C. Fonlk, U. 
S. N., formerly Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim of the United 
States in Korea. Mr. Foulk had after much difficulty obtained 
a rubbing of it in the three languages in which it was written, 
Chinese, Manchu, and Mongol. 

Speaking of the locality in which this valuable record of the 
past history of Korea stands, Mr. Foulk says: 

“ Descending into the valley west of the city (of om. ju), 
we moved northwards along its east border to Song pha, a 
village of historic interest on the south bank of the Seoul 
River, 7 miles from Kwang ju and 11 from Seoul. It was just 
behind this village that the Chinese army which besieged 
—— ju had its camp, the remains of which are yet visible 
in broken down walls and heaps of earth in the fields. On the 
edge of the village is a tall building of graceful shape, and in- 
dicated to be official by its decorations in red, containing a 
great marble tablet fully 12 feet high and a foot thick, mounted 
upon the back of a gigantic granite turtle. The front of the 
stone is closely filled entirely with an inscription deeply cut in 
what I took to be Manchu Tartar script characters 


* §)&. Each month has three such days, the 5th, 14th and 23d. 

+I have adopted the name in use among Koreans to designate this 
celebrated inscription. Song p’a is the Korean pronunciation of the 
Chinese characters sung pei, meaning ‘commemorative tablet.’ It 
would be, however, more accurate to call it the Sam-j6n do inscription, 
from the name of the place where it stands. 
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On the back of the stone is another inscription, only partly 
covering it, in Chinese square characters. Outside of this 
building, inclosed by a rough railing, is a second great granite 
turtle, but without a tablet mounted on it. About the place, 
irregularly scattered on the ground, were many dressed stones, 
and a number of the stone posts, columns, sheep, and drums 
seen about Corean graves. 

“An officer stationed at Songpha, a Pyelchang, accompanied 
me in my inspection of these relics. ie stated that after the 
Chinese Be began the invasion of Corea, in 1637, two large 
marble tablets covered with inscriptions were brought to Corea 
from China by sea; that the erection of these was violently 
resisted by Coreans, and one was destroyed; the other was 
brought to Songpha, and there set up as I saw it, and has been 
since under the protection of the Corean government. Neither 
the Pyelchang nor other persons present could (or would) ex- 
plain the inscriptions, and { was told without special permission 
from the governor of Kwang ju copies of them could not be 
made.” * 

The Chinese text of this inscription is not without many 
difficulties ; and the copy which if had made of it while at 
Soul, in 1887, from Mr. Foulk’s rubbing is not wholly satisfac- 
tory. In two places especially characters seem to have been 
omitted; these I have replaced conjecturally, enclosing them 
within a line. 

Mr. Shuisky, Secretary of the Russian legation at Séul, told 
me that the tone part of the inscription agreed exactly with 
the Chinese version, and [ suppose the Manchu text does also. 


(Translation.) 


Monument commemorating the benevolence of the Emperor of the 
Ta-ch’ing dynasty. 

In the Ist year Ts’ung-té of the Ta-ch’ing, in the 12th month 
in winter (January, 1637), the Emperor Kuan-wen-jen-sheng, 
being greatly incensed at our wrong doings, marched straight to 
the Eastern country with his army which none could withstand. 
Then our Sovereign (3 #) was in (Nam) Han, trembling with 
fear, as one walking on ice in the spring time awaiting the light 
of day. In fifty + Bes the troops in thre eastern and southern 
provinces were routed and dispersed, and the armies of the 
west and north were sku!king among the mountains unable to 
advance a step. In the capital provisions were exhausted. It 
was then that the army - the Manchu) occupied the city (as 
suddenly), as the frosty blast sweeps away the withered autumn 
leaves or as the brazier’s fire consumes a stork’s feather. Though 


*See U. S. Foreign Relations, 1885, p. 326. 
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this had come to pass, the Emperor put no one to death, but 
again manifested his benevolence and proclaimed his will, say- 
ing: ‘“‘Come, or else we will utterly destroy you by the sword.” 

o-jo, Ying-ma, and the other generals, having received the 
imperial commands, made it known through the provinces. 

hen our Sovereign assembled his ministers, civil and mili- 
tary, and said to them: “I have been at peace with the great 
country (JF<#) for ten years, but now through my foolishness 
I have brought on me the punishment of Heaven, and myriads 
of families have been brought to naught* through the fault of 
myself alone. Still the Emperor has not allowed executions, 
and has spoken as above. How can I but obey his command, 
and perform my duties to my ancestors above and save my 
people below?” 

he Ministers agreeing with this, they followed (the king) 
several tens on horseback, and coming in front of the (Manchu) 
army confessed their faults. | 

The Emperor showed him great courtesy and treated him 
with kindness. As soon as he saw him his heart went out to 
him, and his benevolence extended to all even to the accom-. 
panying officers. The ceremony being ended, our Sovereign 
returned to Séul. The Emperor ordered the troops which had 
gone southward to come back and march westward (to Man- 
eT The people’s fears were allayed and they went back to 
their farming, scattering far and near like pheasants going back 
to their homes. Was not this a great blessing? 

Our country (Jy3$) had done evil, but the superior country 
for a long time did nothing. Later on the (Korean) general 
Kang Hong-ip assisted the Ming with troops. They were 
routed and he was captured. The Emperor T’ai-tsu-wu only 
kept Hong-ip and some others and sent all the others back.t+ 

Nothing could exceed this clemency, but our country in its 
ignorance did not comprehend it. 

In the year ting mao (1627), the Emperor had ordered his gen- 
erals to subdue our country. Our Prince and his ministers fled 
to the islands in the sea, and sent an envoy to arrange matters. 
The Emperor, bearing in mind that (Korea) was a younger 
brother country (525§[), returned the land to (the reigning) 
family, and moreover sent back oe 

After the submission (of Korea), relations (between it and 
Manchuria) were free, and the hats (of both nations were seen) 
mixing together. 

Reckless talk which had fed the fire of discord suddenly 
made it burst forth. Our government (sJy#$) reprimanded the 


* Lit. myriads of families (were hashed) like fishes’ flesh. 
+ This and the succeeding paragraphs only repeat in detail what is said 
in the first part of the inscription. 
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border officers, but its words were not friendly, and its despatches 
were taken by the high ministers of state (of the Manchus and 
submitted to the Emperor).* The Emperor in his great clem- 
ency pardoned this, and did not at once send his troops. He ~ 
first proclaimed his orders, stating that he would restore tran- 
quillity with his troops if his orders were not obeyed, for the 
command which came from his mouth could not possibly be 
evaded. Our Prince and ministers had no means of conceal- 
crime. 
hen the Emperor with his army surrounded Nan-han, and 
ordered one of his generals to capture first Kang do (i. e. Kang- 
hwa island). The queen, the crown prince, and the families of 
the high officers of the crown were captured (on it). The Em- 
peror gave orders to his officers that no injury should be done 
them, and sent officials and eunuchs to look after and protect 
them. Later on, in the abundance of his goodness, he allowed 
the Prince of our country, his ministers, and the captives whom 
he had protected to return to their homes. Once more the sea- 
son of frost and snow had given place to that of bright spring 
(or of sunshine and spring), the drought had vanished before 
the rains. The country (ff) which had been lost was existin 
again ; the ancestoral line (lit. ancestors) from which we had 
been cut asunder was again tied together. All the thousands 
of 42 within the Eastern country (i. e. Korea) were regenerated. 
Since of old, never had such a thing been heard of ! 
At the place of the Emperor’s headquarters, on the altar 
round, I the Sovereign have therefore given orders to the 
aval board, that the altar be added to and made higher, and 
that a stone with an inscription be erected thereon, to make 
known to all future generations that the mercy and virtue of 
the Emperor is all-pervading like heaven and earth, that on it 
our country for all future generations will rely, and to the end 
that the most remote places might reverence the praiseworthy 
humanity of the great dynasty (of gh which has no 
parallel; for if we consider the expanse of heaven and earth, 
or the brilliancy of the sun and moon, they cannot compare 
to one ten thousandth (of its humanity). 
Reverently recording its general features, this inscription 
tells us :+ 


Heaven sends down the frost and dew, 
Bringing cold and bringing life ; 

So also is the Emperor, 

And wide-reaching his majesty and virtue. 


* My translation of this paragraph is subject to correction. I have 
followed the explanations given me by my Chinese sien-sheng. Conf. 
account of these events given page 10. 

+ The latter part of the inscription, from this line to the end, is in 
verse. 
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The Emperor came to the East 
With ten myriads of his men, 
(Like) the rumbling of thunder, 
Like tigers, like bears— 
From the western Fan poor and needy, 
To the region of the North. 
Grasping their halberds they rode before.* 
Glorious is (the Emperor’s) energy.+ 
The Emperor, in his great mercy, 
Graciously spoke words of kindness. 
All the orders which he spoke 
While awe-inspiring were yet kind. 
When first spoken they were not understood, 
So we brought misery on ourselves. 
Clear were the Emperor’s commands ; 
Like one awakening from sleep, 
Our Sovereign was filled with reverence, 
And together with his | preg he returned (to obedience). 
Not only was it fear (of the Emperor’s) might, 
But also confidence in his goodness. 
The Emperor commended him ; 
And his kindness was great and vast his graciousness. 
It brought back brightness and smiles, 
And the arms of war were put away. 
What has he given us? | 
Noble steeds and light fur gowns, 
The people of Sdul, gentry and women, 
Sing songs and ballads (in his praise). 
Speaking of the army, 
e Emperor sent back home his troops. 
He has brought to life the sa ps 
And, pitying our dismembered state, 
He has exhorted us to take to our occupations. 
('T was like) rich colors laid afresh on vessels of gold,t 
As flesh reappearing on dried bones, 
Or winter vanishing before returning spring. 
There is a great block of stone 
At the head of the great river (F¢7L), 
And for ten thousand years in the land of Ham 
It will be a glorification of the Emperor. 


Erected in the 4th year of Ch’ung té, 12th month, 8th day 
(January, 1640). 


The Minister Y6 I-ch’i with the title of Ka-san tai-pu, a Vice-President 
of the 1st class (Champan) of the Board of Rites, and Tong-chi-wi- 
k6én Pusa, composed (this) under royal instructions. 

The Minister Wo Syun with the title of Cha-hén tai-pu, a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the 2d class (Pan-i) of the mayorlty of Séul (Han-cheng pu), 
traced the characters under royal instructions. ; 

The Minister Ni Ky6ng-shék with the title of Cha-hén tai-pu, Presi- 
dent (Pan-so) of the Board of Civil Office, and Chancellor of the 
Academy (Hong-mun kuan), Chancellor of the College for literary 
studies (Hak-ye-mun kuan), and Ki-syong Kyun-sa, revised it under 
royal instructions. 


* See Shih ching, Wei shih, ode Po-hsi. 
See Shih ching, Shang-sung, ode Yin-wu. 
These two lines in my copy of the text are probably badly copied, as 


two characters are missing. I have, however, translated in accordance 


with my copy, omitting the words EF, which are only suggestions. 
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VI. 


‘The following document completes the history of Korea’s 
foreign relations, giving as it does an official account of the 
mode in which treaties with Western powers were concluded, 
and of the rdle China played in their negotiation. 

This paper may invalidate some of the inferences which I 
have drawn concerning the present relations of Korea and China, 
but of this I leave my readers to judge. The question is not one 
into which I care to enter, nor even one which I feel competent 
to decide ; for it cannot be finally judged by our Western rules, 
and the Asiatic one is to me unknown, since published docu- 
ments do not explain it sufficiently. 


MEMORIAL OF THE KING OF CHOSEN TO THE EMPEROR OF CHINA IN 
REFERENCE TO SENDING ENVOYS TO WESTERN COUNTRIES. PUB- 
LISHED IN THE SHIH PAO OF TIENTSIN, Nov. 29, 1887. 


Your Minister (Fi) the King of Chosen, Ni I, respectfully 
memorializes the Throne in the matter of asking the Imperial 
consent as a preliminary step to sending envoys to Western 
countries. 

On the 7th day of the 8th month of the present year (23d 
September, 1887), Shin Wo-chak, Yang-wi-cheng of the Wi- 
cheng-pu,* reported that he had received a despatch from 
Yiian Shih-K’ai, (Chinese) Minister resident in Chosen for dip- 
lomatic and commercial affairs, stating that orders had reached 
him from the Grand Secretary of State Li Hung-chang, in 
which he said : “a telegram from the Tsung-li Yamen has been 
received containing the following 

“ As to Chésen sending envoys to Western countries, it is 
“necessary first to solicit the sanction of the Throne; when 
“this has been granted, envoys may be sent. This is in accord- 
“ance with the ceremonial usages governing the relations of 
“ dependent states (with the Imperial government). 

Respectfully received.” + 


“You will immediately communicate this to the (Korean) 
government (iif fF), so that it may act 

“Tn view of these instructions, he (Yiian Shih-K’ai), as in 
duty bound, communicated the above to the honorable Council 
of State, requesting it to consider the subject and to take 
measures in compliance therewith.” 

In our humble opinion, this country (sfy¥p) has for genera- 

* The Wi-cheng-pu is ponieay the Council of State of Korea. 

+ This phrase is usually translated by ‘respect this,’ but it is really 


an indorsement put on documents emanating from the Emperor by the 
secretaries of the grand council after copying them for transmission, 
and forms no part of the Imperial commands. : 
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tions been the wn pg of favors from the Heavenly Court, 
favors as great and as far reaching as (Heaven and Earth) 
which cover and support all, and as exalted and profound as 
the mountains and the sea. There is nothing which His Ma- 
jesty does not comprehend, and they who seek (his aid) do find 
it. 

As to the matter of foreign relations, we have received ex- 
— orders from Your Majesty (42 F), showing his loving 

indness for a border een state (# A), and his sedulous 

care in supporting and directing it. He expressly authorized 
us to enter into relations of commerce and amity with the 
United States in the first place, and he deputed an officer to 
assist in negotiating a satisfactory treaty. Besides this, He had 
prior to this caused (us) to send a despatch (to the United States) 
clearly stating that Chosen was a member (43) of the Chinese 
Empire, but that as to its internal administration and foreign 
relations it had always enjoyed independence.t+ 

As in duty bound, this country sedulously attends to the duties 
devolving upon a prince of the Empire (#@ ); but as to ques- 
tions of equality and reciprocity, and of an international char- 
acter with foreign nations, it and they enjoy soverei pees 

Later on, other Western powers came in turn (to Korea) an 
negotiated treaties, all of which were based on that concluded 
with the United States, which was both satisfactory and just. 
When they were concluded, the facts were reported to Your 


Majesty and received your —— 


fter the exchange of ratifications of the American treaty, 
a minister plenipotentiary was sent in accordance with its pro- 
visions to reside at Séul, and this country sent an envoy (to the 
United States) bearing messages of good will, and he (in due 
course) returned. 

But as to sending congratulatory messages to the other 
(treaty) powers, it was not possible to do so; hence the repeated 
requests of the envoys of the different (treaty) powers to have 
us send envoys to reside in their countries. 

This country, while having present to its mind the urgency 
of the occasion was yet desirous of complying with the terms 
of the treaties, so I have recently appstetad my minister § 


* Lit., ‘‘ where there is seeking there is finding.” The phrase is in 
constant use, and may be seen on every wall and in every temple in 
China, as an expression of belief in the mercy of the gods and an 
acknowledgment of favors received from them. 

+ A letter, the contents of which are as herein stated, has been 
addressed by the Korean government to every power which has con- 
cluded a treaty with it. Compare the remark of the Emperor Tai-tsu of 
the Ming, quoted p. 4: ‘‘ Kao-li is not under the rule of the Middle 
Kingdom.” 

t Literally, ‘both complete,’ ‘both with full powers.’ 

§ The King, speaking of himself as the Emperor’s Minister (Fi) must 
needs call his own ministers p’ei ch’en, ‘subordinate minister.’ This 
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Pak Chéng-yong to be a Minister plenipotentiary, and propose 
sending him to reside in the United States. I have moreover 
appointed my minister Cho Chyen-li to be a Minister plenipo- 
tentiary, proposing to send him to the five realms of England, 
France, Germany, Italy and Russia, there to reside for the 
transaction of international questions. 

I now, as in duty bound, submit these facts to Your Majesty, 
and beg that as an extra act of grace you will deign to sanction 
the sending of these envoys, to the end that the question of 
envoys may be settled in accordance with treaties. 

Your memorialist has moreover to remark that, in accordance 
with established regulations when questions arise concerning 
the presentation of tribute and ceremonial (audiences), he 
writes (Z)* to the Board of Ceremonies, who in turn present 
the subject to Your Majesty, while international matters are 
submitted to Your Majesty by the Prince and Ministers of the 
Foreign office or the superintendent of northern trade, the 
Minister of State Li Hung-chang. Except in matters of excep- 
tional gravity, he would not venture to address directly Your 
Majesty ; but in the present. case after having listened on bended 
knee and with unutterable awe and trembling to Your Majesty’s 
sea commands, he ventures, in utter disregard of all 
sense of propriety, to state unequivocally his innermost thoughts ; 
and he awaits in trepidation the Imperial reply to his request 


that, as a preliminary step to sending envoys to Western coun- 
tries, Your Majesty’s sanction be obtained, which is hereby 
respectfully solicited. 


is not, however, a peculiarity of this document; it occurs throughout 
— hui tien, where all envoys from the King of Korea are thus 
styled. 

° is used in speaking of correspondence between persons of equal 
rank, 
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ARTICLE. II. 


THE EXTREMITY OF THE ROMANS: 


AND 


PRAISE BEFORE THE HOLY MYSTERIES: 


Syriac TrExts AND TRANSLATIONS. 


By Proressor ISAAC H. HALL, 


OF "THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK CITY. 


Presented to the Society May 11th, 1887. 


Amone the Syriac manuscripts recently acquired by the Un- 
ion Theological Seminary, through the missionary, Rev. James 
- E. Rogers, of Oroomiah, is a volume in thick, heavy boards, 
covered with leather, 6x44x14 inches in dimension. It is 
written on thickish glazed paper; the written space on a page 
being 443 inches, surrounded by a double, ruled, black line, 
and comprising 14 or 15 lines to a page usually, but often 16, 
and now and then 13. It consists of 10 quires, all guiniones 
but the last, which is a quaternion; and therefore the manu- 
script contained originally 98 leaves, or 196 pages. The first 
five leaves are now so badly mutilated that they may be called 
wanting. Six pages of the book are occupied with rude col- 
ored drawings composed of straight lines and circles or parts 
of circles; sometimes with some words in Syriac; but the 
drawings appear to have no connection with the subject-mat- 
ter. The first 169 pages are occupied with the Reveluticn of 
the Apostle Paul, substantially the same with that of which 
a translation by Rev. Dr. Justin Perkins was published in the 
Journal, vol. viii., though the variants are many. This is fol- 
lowed by the composition now under consideration, which ex- 
tends from the top of page 170 to the middle of page 188 ;* 


* The pages are not numbered in the MS., and the numbers I give are 
by count, including the five mutilated leaves. 
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and the rest of the volume is occupied by a hymn of “ Praise 
before the Holy Mysteries.” The title and subscription to 
the Revelation of Paul are in red, as are also those of the two 
other ry ge The writing is in a fair Nestorian, appar- 
ently of the last century; but the whole manuscript is some- 
what careless as a copy. The subscription to the last composi- 
tion is probably that intended for the whole book ; but while 
it gives the month, it omits the year, and probably several 
other intended words. This subscription reads as follows: 

“And this book was finished in the blessed and blessing 
Heziran, by the hands of me whose foolish name as deacon is 
Baryaka Jaltia, from Bar Kazi, of Qeritha Naéhra.” 

The second composition in the MS., “The Extremity of the 
Romans,” I thus far find nowhere else. The nearest thing to 
it, as I ga e from the title, is the MS. Sachau 221 (3), “ Der 
zweite Brief, der aus dem Himmel auf Rom niedergefallen 
zur Zeit des Patriarchen Theodosius”; but this composition 
tells about the thzrd letter that fell from heaven, in the time 
of Athanasius, patriarch of the Romans [i. e. Greeks]. It 
could not be the great Athanasius known to church history, 
for the time assigned in this document is A.D. 778, or about 
four centuries and a half later than his time. 

Nor does the document seem to be a translation from the 
Greek, but an original composition; though I have not 
searched the patristic literature to see if there is extant any 
Greek composition corresponding. The nearest hint of its 
genesis that I can get is derived from the fact that it contains 
a number of Syriac expressions either identical with or closely 
resembling the Revelation of Paul. But the Revelation of 
Paul, as appears from a comparison of the Greek and Syriac, 
was doubtless originally Greek,* the extant Syriac being an 
amplified translation; and this “Extremity of the Romans” 
a later composition than that Syriac version. Now the age of 
the Greek composition was discussed by Tischendorf in the 
Theol. Studien u. Kritiken (Heidelberg), in 1851, with the 
result that its date was one or two years before the death of 
the emperor Theodosius; a result which later studies con- 
firmed, and caused him to re-affirm in his agg A poc- 
ryphae (Prolegg., p- xv.) Put this with the fact that the 
“second letter” of the Sachau MS. above referred to is as- 
cribed to the time of the patriarch of Rome, Theodosius, a 
character very difficult to find, and it would seem that the lat- 

* This too is Tischendorf’s judgment, Apocalypses Apocryphae Pro- 
legomena, xvii. Utrumque textum comparanti non potest dubium 
esse quin Graeca antiquiorem et puriorem Syriacis libri formam con- 
servaverint. Ita enim vero in his maxime libris fieri consuevit ut ori- 
entalium ingenia libere excolerent quae accepissent a Graecis.” This 


last observation every Oriental scholar knows to be but a mild state- 
ment, 
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ter is the mere confusion of the emperor Theodosius with 
some of the Syrian patriarchs of that name; and that letter, 
as well as this “ Extremity of the Romans,” would seem to be 
the product of Oriental imagination, excited by a perusal of 
the Syriac amplified version of the Greek Apocalypse of Paul. 
The “ Extremity” mentions both the first and the second let- 
ter; the first being ascribed to the year A.D. 731, the second 
to the year A.D. 739; while the third, treated of in the “ Ex- 
tremity,” is ascribed to the year A.D. 778. 

But a look at the chronology of the Syrian patriarchs would 
seem to show that it was a Syrian Athanasius and a Syrian 
Theodosius who are referred to in these compositions sever- 
ally; and that the words “ Rome” and “ Romans” were used 
in relation to the Byzantine Greeks, as is frequent among the 
Syriac writers, nor is it hard to see ‘‘ Constantinople” or “‘An- 
tioch” in the “ Rome.” Even so there is difficulty; but the 
seat of the Nestorian patriarchs at Baghdad was called “the 
house of the Romans,” or, as we should say in English, ‘ the 
Greek palace.” The nearest supposable Athanasius—whose 
name is also given as Theodosius—was the Nestorian patri- 
arch who was the greater part of a century too late to be the 
hero of our story. He had been a Jacobite monk of Edessa. 
The nearest Theodosius, a little earlier than Athanasius, was 
still more than half a century too late for the last of these 
letters. 

Considering the Nestorian transmission, if not origin, of 
this document, it may be too far away to look among the pa- 
triarchs of Antioch ; but among them was an Athanasius (the 
fourth of that name) under whose patriarchate the first letter 
would fall, another under whom the second would come; but 
the third would belong to the time of their Ignatius I. 

I am inclined to think the whole of Nestorian or Eastern 
origin, and the Athanasius referred to to be a Nestorian pa- 
triarch ; but in any case the story is contrived by an author 
who was not too careful about the verisimilitude of his fic- 
tion. The fact that the hymn appended treats of the bread 
and wine of the Lord’s Supper reminds us of the excommuni- 
eation of the Nestorian Athanasius above referred to, because 
of the heresy supposed to be contained in the words of his 
liturgy, “‘ We break the heavenly bread.” 

The Syriac is good, though much marred by the mistakes of 
the somewhat ignorant and often hasty copyist. The whole 
manuscript shows the same qualities. I can do little more 
than guess at the age of the composition; but, from reasons 
that will occur to any scholar who reads it and considers its 
matter and language, should not consider it earlier than the 
tenth century. Its Scripture allusions and adaptations are 
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from the Peshitto, but sometimes with a change that shows a 
later habit, though the ancient character of the Peshitto lan- 
guage is not thereby changed. Thus in an adaptation of the 
language of Matthew v. 23, the word for ‘brother’ is changed 
to that for ‘fellow’; but the very peculiar and uncommon ex- 
pression of the verse remains unchanged. 

In giving the text, I have attempted to give it absolutely un- 
changed, even in the punctuation ; and to note the obvious er- 
rors of the scribe at the foot of the page. In cases where an 
emendation is evidently needed, but must be more or less con- 
pent, I have left my views to be inferred from the trans- 
ation. I have not thought it worth while to burden the trans- 
lation with many notes; for the value of this composition is 
greater in connection with other documents than alone by it- 
self. The punctuation (in our sense) may easily be supplied 
by the reader. In general it is obvious; but where not so, I 
have shown my views in the translation. In remarking the 
frequent absence of punctuation where it was to be expected 
in Syriac documents, it should be remembered that often, 
among the Orientals, both Syriac and Arabic, the end of a 
. line, or of a paragraph, or the insertion of a note with ink of 
a different color, seems to be assumed by the scribe as suffi- 
cient warning of a full stop. And when a MS. is copied 
punctatim, but the lines are not preserved, and the rubrics 
omitted, confusion in the punctuation naturally results. 

To some it may seem a part of my duty to give all the 
Scripture references ; but a careful examination has convinced 
me that this impracticable. Scripture words and phrases are 
so interwoven with the texture of the whole composition that 
to notice them all would greatly mar the pages, and add per- 
haps as much space as the entire text or translation, especiall 
if each reference were. to be discussed so as to tell the whole 
story of the allusion; and the fruit would not reward the la- 
bor. Moreover, a number of the Scripture words or phrases 
used occur in a number of places in the Bible. It is enough 
to say here that there are sees allusions to the Peshitto ver- 
sion throughout, but very few exact quotations ; almost all the 
Scripture words and phrases being mingled with those of the 
writer of the composition. Where I have noted the citation 
of a passage, it is not to be understood that the quotation is 
entirely exact. -Where, however, I have cited one passage, 
though the reader of the English Bible might imagine that 
more would be applicable, it is to be understood that no more 
will do in the Syriac except the one I have noted. Thus, 
where I have noted Psalm lxix. 28, for “book of life,” the 
phrase is different from that in Philippians iv. 3, or from any 
of the parallels in the Book of Revelation. 

The following is the Syriac text: 
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1 MS. (errore) S92 . 
2 A much later hand has added in the margin: te 


Read 
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4 In the margin, in red, is the numeral 2, marking this as the second 
division or chapter. 


5 A somewhat later hand has added in the margin: 200.059 ei 

6 Written .@0303 , but & written above, with mark of substitu- 
tion. 
7 Isaiah vi. 3. 
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8 A red numeral 3 in the margin marks here the beginning of the 
third division or chapter. 
9 Compare Deut. x. 18; Ps. Ixxxii. 3; Isa. i. 17. 


Read 1 Read with perhaps a prefixed. 
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2 Read 23@a% 3 Ps. Ixix. 28. 
4 Matt. v. 23 (with a noteworthy change of word). 
VOL, XIII. 6 
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182. ode of 2525 2.9 
89329 280 ano rS0 


5 Gen. i. 2. 
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6 This word is in the margin. 7 Read 230 nado 
8 MS. . The correction intended is doubtless that here 
given. 
9 Matt. v. 13. 


° Heb. xiii. 17. 


1 Deut. xi. 14. 
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180 uwalade worlds 


The following is a translation of the text : 


2 Read 3 An evident error for 


4 This seems to be the reading, which also makes sense; but a letter 
is marked above, with a (Syriac) caret below, which seems to make it 
S.5 . But it is probably a double error, and the emendation to be 
made by joining this with the next word, ew . But this last is 
unnecessary if Castle’s remark is true (Castelli Lex., p. 81, s.v. 23): 
** Aliquando est i. q. Sud ,” i.e., as I take it, the prefix. 
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By tHe Hanp or Gop I Write 
THE EXTREMITY OF THE ROMANS. 


In the year one thousand and ninety of the Greeks, on the 
twenty-fifth of Kanan the first [7 e. 25 December, A. D. 778], 
when Athanasius the patriarch of the Romans, with twelve 
bishops, five hundred and thirty priests and deacons, and twenty- 
three thousand believers—the aged, the young men, and children, 
and virgins-—-were gathered in the great temple of Peter and 
Paul, and* were engagedt in prayer, on a sudden there was great 
darkness and blackness, such as never was its like. And a disci- 
ple of Athanasius went outside of the temple to see ; and he saw 
a letter hanging above the temple in the air. And he went in to 
the patriarch and made known to him concerning the wonder 
that he saw. And Athanasius answered and said, ‘Remain ye 
now until we offer the holy mysteries, that are life and death to 
those that behold.’ 

And when the holy mysteries were finished, Athanasius went 
out, and much people besides. And he decreed a curse, and 
said, ‘Let every man that heareth this curse come to the church.’ 
And there was gathered much people, of priests and deacons that 
were seven thousand{ in number, until there remained no one 
who did not come to the church, except those for whom it was 
not right to come. 

And when they were gathered and were entreating of God, 
and offering penitence, because of the darkness that had befallen, 
they heard also a voice from heaven, such as never was its like, 
that said, ‘Repent, ye sons of men.’ (And when the people 
heard, they multiplied [their] tears toward God. Then Athan- 
asius the patriarch arose and clad himself in a white priestly gar- 
ment, and likewise all the people, and purified themselves from 
all defilement of sin; but Athanasius himself spread out his. 
priestly garment§ and entreated.)|| ‘If you do not keep the day — 
of Friday from the ninth hour until the ninth hour of the morn- 
ing of Hinde, as I commanded you, I will send upon you 
wicked men, who will shed your blood upon the earth ; and fam- 
ines, and shakings, and commotions, and pestilences, and the lo- 
cust, and hail, and every evil plague, because of the day of holy 
Sunday ; and if ye will not hear my words, I would wipe off all 
flesh from the earth, even unless I had sworn by the great Name, 
and had been working from God toward you by my mighty arm.’ 


* Literally, ‘‘ who.” + Or, ‘‘ standing.” 
tA much later hand has added in the margin: ‘‘ and two hundred, 
and believers forty-seven thousand.” 

§The Syriac numeral here marks section or chapter II. The scribe 
evidently thought the following words to be the prayer of Athanasius ; 
but it seems to me otherwise, i. e., more words spoken by the voice. 

| A nearly or quite contemporaneous hand has added in the margin : 
‘as in the days of Noah, because of adultery and fornication.” 
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And this letter fell upon his priestly garment, and he read it to 
the people three times. And the people answered and said, ‘ Alas !* 
Alas! Alas! For he is holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty,t of 
whom the heaven and the earth are full of his glories, who has 
sent upon us his signs and his wonders for our consolation.’ 

And there was written in it thus: ‘We sent to you one letter 
in the year one thousand and forty two of the Greeks [- e. A. D. 
731], and we sent another in the year one thousand and fifty 
[A. D. 739], to the purport that ye should turn to God; and did 
not turn ; and, behold, again we send, this third in the year one 
thousand and ninety of the Greeks [A. D. 778]. Now, then, see, 
and hear, and keep your tongues from lying, which ye speak in 
the church when ye offer the living and holy sacrifice of the body 
and blood of Christ ; and do ye keep your bodies from adultery 
and from fornication, and from all those things that are displeas- 
ing to God ; and do you keep this holy day of Sunday. 

‘Ye lawless ones, Wo to you because of the judgment of 
orphans, and of the widow, and of the poor, and of the destitute,§ 
who knock at your doors, and ye do no mercy to them—even that 
I might do mercy to you. Behold, also, to the Hebrews I gave 
the law through Moses in Mount Sinail| and behold, they keep 
the sabbaths more excellently than ye, and give tithes and alms 
to the poor. But ye, who are clad in holy baptism and the 
sign of the glorious Trinity, have made yourselves to hear not 
nor comply with my words and my commandments. But if ye 
do not keep the day of Sunday, which is life-giving to your 


souls, I swear to you by my mighty arm that I will bring upon 
you great evil. But if now ye turn from your hateful ways 
and from your evil doings, so as to give alms to the poor, and to 
keep which (I did Friday, I will do to you mercy and favor like 


that which |I did] to the Greeks. But if ye will not hear, I will 
send for messengers upon you evil beasts, that shall devour the 
flesh of your sons and of your daughters before your eyes ; and 
I will send upon you winged and destroying serpents, because of 
your tongues which speak lying. 

‘Verily verily I say unto you, If ye do not keep the day of 
Sunday and of Friday, and number the full amount for fasting 
and prayer, I will avenge upon you bitter judgment in this world 
and in the world to come. 


*Syr. i. e. Heus!” 

+SoI render, for obvious reasons. But the passage is an amplified quota- 
tion from the Peshitto, Isaiah vi. 3, where the word correctly renders the 
Hebrew Ni82¥ For other instances see R. Payne Smith’s Thesaurus. 


Ephraim uses a different word for the same. 
t The Syriac numeral here marks section III. 


§ Syriac baow> “and of the dry.” 
| Mount Sinai, everywhere in this MS., is in the plural number. 
Literally, ‘‘ righteousnesses.” 
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‘Verily verily I say unto you, He that putteth away his wife 
and taketh another, the blood of John the Baptist shall be upon 
his head. And if ye do not turn from your evil ways, I will send 
upon you hail stones that come down from heaven, and will de- 
stroy you and all your possessions, until ye say, Lo, everything 
is fulfilled that I said concerning you. But if ye keep the holy 
day of Sunday, and the day of Friday, I will not do anything 
that I am minded to do. 

‘Again I say to you, that whoever. gives of his labor to the 
church, I will requite him in this world’and in the world to come, 
thirty fold and sixty fold and a hundred fold; and I will write 
his name in the book of life. And every one that holdeth anger 
towards his fellow, and shall deliver his fellow to the authority 
on the day of Sunday, to him there shall not be forgiveness 
of sins. And every man that stirreth up evil against his fel- 
low on the day of Sunday, cursed is all his labor. But on the 
day of Sunday be in love and unity one with another, because 
the Holy Spirit hovereth over you. 

‘ But I swear to you, brethren, by the great and mighty power 
of God, that—No! by the voice of thunders, and No! by the 
floods of rain, and No! by the swiftness of lightnings, and No! 
by the beauty of Seth, and No! by the perfection of Melchizedek, 
and No! by the prophets without sins, and No! by the just one 
who committed no fault, and No! by the fasting of right- 
eous men, and No! by the tabernacle that was pitched* on Mount 
Sinai, and No! by the fasting of Moses nor yet that of Aaron, 
and No! by the four evangelists Matthew and Mark and Luke 
and John, and No! by the hour of laying hand upon the head of 
our Lord, and No! by the womb that bare him and the matrix 
in which he was given birth, and No! by his crucifixion,t and 
No! by his sepulchre in which he was buried, and No! by the 
judgment that he shall judge according to desert, and No! by 
the mystery of the twelve apostles, and No! by the sepulchre of 
Abel, and No! by the beauty of Enosh! and No! by the armies 
of myriads of myriads that serve before Him by night and by 
day—that this letter was not written by the hand of son of man, 
but by the finger of the living God! And every one who heareth 
this letter and doth not take a copy of it and put [it] in the place 
in which he standeth, or in the church, shall be under a curse. 
And whosoever doth take and read it, God will indeed bless him 
and pardon his sins; and he shall enter the bridechamber of 
Christ. Amen. 

' ©We beseech of you, brethren, that ye give alms{ to the poor 
and to.strangers, that ye may find mercy and favor before the 
mighty judgment seat of God most high, and that ye honor§ the 


* Or, “‘ by the shekinah that dwelt.” 

+ Or, “‘ by [the fact] of his crucifixion.” 

Literally, ‘‘ righteousnesses.” 

§ The words for ‘and that ye honor” are omitted, but supplied in 
the margin a prima manu, 
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justice of God, that [justice which] sacrificed the lamb of the 
living God, him who beareth the sins of this world. And every 
one who rashly despises God’s exhorters,* he is accursed, and the 
wrath that He sent upon Sodom shall tread him down; _ because 
they are the salt of the earth, and they are ministers of God, and 
teachers of life [i. e. salvation] to the sons of the holy church, 
and they watch for your souls. But if ye will not hear my 
words, I will send upon you evil plagues, and divers diseases 
in full measure hateful, and pustules, and ulcers, and tumors, so 
that worms shall swarm from them. And I will turn again the 
light of the sun into darkness, and will turn away my face from 
ou. 

“But if ye shall hear my words and turn to me, and keep the 
holy day of Sunday, I will multiply your fruits with your pos- 
sessions, and will have — upon you and upon your sons, and 
I will bless your labor, and I will give to you the early and the 
latter rain in its season, and I will rain upon you blessing from 
this letter.’ 

A voice was heard from heaven, saying, ‘ Believe, ye sons of 
men, and do not doubt.’ And with the voice, the temple was 
filled with sweet and delightful odor, such as its like never was 
among men. And the voice of the armies of heaven was heard 
saying, ‘Blessed be the honor of the Lord from his holy place, 
forever and ever. Amen. 

And I Athanasius, patriarch of Rome, wrote a copy of this 
letter, and sent it to all the extremities of the earth, and it went 
even to the rising of the sun. And, behold, I swear to you, 
brethren and beloved, that No! by the strength of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and No! by the glorious name of God most high, 
and No! by the gifts of angels, and No! by the troops of 
cherubs, and No! by the holiness of seraphs that ery ‘ Holy, 
Holy, Holy,’ and No! by the prayers of Peter and Paul, and 
No! by the crowns of martyrs, and No! by the sufferings of 
confessors—that this letter was not written by the hand of son 
of man, but by the finger of the living God. 

And now I entreat frem you, brethren and beloved, that there 
be no man among you who will not believe in this letter—that be 
far [from you]! And every one into whose hands it hath come 
[i. e. who is able] to write a copy of it, [I entreat] that he send 
[it] to his fellow, forasmuch as it was given from the Holy Spirit, 
and it is right that it should be transmitted to all believers. 
And every one that heareth, and into whose hands it hath come 
[i. e. who is able], and he doth not take a copy of it to his house 
and to his place, shall: be accursed. And every one that believ- 
eth, the mercies of God shall be upon him. Yea and Amen, 
and Amen ! 


* The word is a strong one, meaning ‘‘ inciters,” or ‘‘ instigators.” 
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The last composition in the manuscript is the hymn of 
‘Praise before the Holy Mysteries.” 

The term “ Holy Mysteries,” or simply “ Mysteries,” which 
many translators of Syriac—and indeed of Greek as well— 
often translate by “secrets,” often apparently misunderstand- 
ing the application of the term, means the Lord’s Supper. 
The application of a like word to the same thing is regular 
among nearly all the Eastern Christians, and a very large part 
of the Western. Two hundred years ago it was ana sup- 
posed that the word “mass” had the same derivation and 
primitive meaning, as well as application; the derivation from 
“ite, missa est’ being quite a modern affair. The following 
note of Joseph Scaliger will show the former ideas that pre- 
vailed respecting it. It is a part of his note on Revelation 
xvii. 5; the other part being too irrelevant and spicy for our 
purpose. I take it at second hand from the Elzevir- Whittaker 
Greek New Testament of 1633, which was printed at Leyden, 
but bears a London imprint: 

tov puotyptwy erant, qui apud Christianos xar7- 
Et propterea duplicia erant puatypca ta puxpa dicata 
ta peydha tH teletH, propterea elegantissimé 
Poéta vetus dixit, puxpa tod Oardrov De 
neuf nations Chrestiennes de diuerses langues qui sont en 
nature aujourd huy, il n’y en a pas une qui n appelle la liturgie 
mysterium, comme tous ayans pesché du Grec pootipor, 
laquelle langue est mere & dela chose & du nom, xdvta xept 
tepatevopern. Bref toutes les langues la 
Messe, Myster, Mystir, Mystiri, pooryprov, mesmes les Latins. 
Car le mot de Messe on Ventend & ne Ventend-on point. 

Since the text and matter of this hymn are somewhat con- 
nected with the “ Revelation of Paul” and the “ Extremity of 
Rome,” it seems altogether proper to give the Syriac text and 
a translation. It is noted by the punctuation as composed of 
four-verse stanzas, each verse octosyllabic. The text is given 
exactly as it is in the manuscript, except that the point of a 
rish or dolath is supplied where it is wanting in the manu- 
script. Foot-notes supply the necessary emendation. The 
following is the Syriac text: 
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LAVORA 
2952 


ASA pene . USS uss 


1 Read 2 Abbreviated for SAS 


|| 
| 
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3 Possibly a slip for 230/03 4 Psalm civ. 15. 
5 At this point the scribe made a mistake; writing first part of a 
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word in the next verse, and erasing it. Then after the erased place he 
began again, apparently mixing the proper word with the same word of 
the next verse, and finally marking it with dots of erasure. This 
last-mentioned, omitting the dots of erasure, is either nadine or 
Kado. Whatever sense may be given it, not only the dots of 


erasure but its redundancy in the metre show that it is no part of the 
text. 


6 Read 
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The following is the translation, keeping line (verse) for line 
(verse) to the original : 


PRAISE BEFORE THE HOLY MYSTERIES. 


Let us take the body that maketh us pass over 
To the fearful place without terror ; 
And drink the cup of salvation, 
That cometh down to us from on high, his drink-giving. 


When the body is divided [or, broken], 
Every man shall behold for himself [/it., in his (own) 


Upon the bo y resteth fire, 
And upon the cup a flame. 


Between the fire and the flame 
Standeth the priest and the sanctified. 

The priest is greater than an angel, 
And is more excelling fiery.* 


Christ made him mediator 
Between God and humanity, 

That he might put quiet and peace 
Between sons of men and spiritual ones. 


And whosoever curseth the priest, 

He is cursed by night and by day; 
The hours of night curse him, 
And moon and stars in the firmament.. 


Three doves went out to the wilderness 
After the heavenly eagle: 

The Samaritan [woman], the Canaanite [woman], 

And the sinful [woman] that anointed his feet. 


To the Samaritan [woman] he gave water, 
And to the Canaanite [woman] healing; 

And to the sinful sigalg, that anointed his feet 
He said, Thy debts are forgiven. 


Hannah the daughter of Penuel 
Embraced him, also kissed him; 
And the Spirit rested on her lips, 
And she prophesied concerning him. 


Redeemer of the agest is he, 
And Lord of all created things; 

And his power is in height and depth; 
And he gave his disciples commandment 


* The Syriac word is a peculiar epithet of the angels. + Or, ‘‘ worlds.” 
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That they should be healing all the sick, 
And all the plagued, and all in affliction. 

Blessed is he that arose* from Mary ~ 
And became a man by his own will, 


And gave life tot Adam, and to his offspring, 
In the multiplications of his goodness. 

And you his people Christ [raised to life], 
Redeemed by the blood of the Only-begotten. 


May the King who is exaltedt bless you, 
And receive your offerings. 

And may he give life to§ your sons and your daughters, 
And hear in his love your prayers. 


May Christ give rest to your departed, 
And pardon to you your sins, 

And fill you with good things to come, 
And for his kingdom make you worthy. 


To him be praise from every mouth, 
And his love and his favor [be] entering in 
From age even unto age,]|| 
And to a generation of generations. Yea and Amen. 


Proceed at its close (and to be said with a loud voice) : 


We have hope and confidence 
In Jesus Christ the Savior,4 

Who maketh abound his love and favor 
From his treasure full of might. 


Every one that eateth of his body 
And drinketh of the cup of his blood, 
And every man that believeth in him, 
Hath life in himself [7é#., in his (own) person ]. 


be who eat of this bread, 
eir souls [have] no taste of death; 
And their bodlen in this world 
And in that which is to come, possess delight. 


Every one that eateth in faith, 
‘ To him the body is full of brillianey; 
To his body sin approacheth not; - 
‘And his soul is a river** in the kingdom. 


* i, e., rose like the sun. Or, ‘‘ saved.” 
Literally, ‘the King of exaltation.” ; Or, ‘‘ save.” 
Or, ‘‘ Forever and still ever.” 7 Or, ‘* the life-giver.” 


aad Isuspect a mistake: lind for jinod. The emendation would sub- 
stitute ‘‘ light” for ‘‘ river.” 
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This heavenly bread, 

Which the mouth life-giving* spake, 
Is unceasingly spiritual ; 

He gave it in fiery+ mystery. 


This bread sustains the heart, | 
ij 
| 


As David, who maketh wise, declared; 
And every soul that eateth this bread 
Liveth thereby, yea is raised again. 


This bread enliveneth the understanding, 
And enricheth it with splendors; 
And to the body decreeth quiet 
And to the soul multiplieth joys [or, passovers]. 


Eat and be filled, O ye hungry ! 
That ye hunger no more forever§$ 

And be ye possessing from him 
Good things imperishable. 


This it is that delivereth from fire; 
This it is that showeth light; 

This it is, in which possess honor 
The soul and the body together. 


This wine, every one that drinketh it 
Cometh not into judgment forever, 
But enjoyeth delight in a new life 
In the day that the dead are renewed. 


Every one that is intoxicated with this wine 
Thinketh that fire is cold; 

And he that tasteth of it a particle 
Shall not see the darkness of the grave. 


By this sorrows are endured, 
By this joys are made joyful. 
In this the churches exult; 
And they sanctify it with praise 


“—_ for the people of Christians, 

ho have the life-giving|| mysteries; 

That they may therefrom be sustained, 
And hunger no more forever.¢ 


Every one that believeth in this body 
And drinketh of this wine, 
Therein he seeth the light 
Of that kingdom which passeth not away. 


* Or, “ saving.” That is, angelically fiery. 


+ 
Quoted from Psalm civ. 15. for an age of times.” 
r, ‘‘ for an age of times.” 


Or, ‘‘saving.” 


i) 
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- The colophon of the manuscript, which is added above (in 
its place) at the end of the Hymn, perhaps deserves a little 
more attention than I have given it. It seems to bear the 
marks of very negligent copying and abbreviating from an 
older manuscript; with inadvertent omissions, and some sup- 
plementing by the copyist. Translated literally, keeping the 
order of words, it runs thus: “ And is finished by my hands 
this book blessed and blessing Heziran+ who by his name [is, 
or, am] Deacon fool Baryacha Jaliid who [is] from Bar Kazi 
who [is] from Qerithd [i. e., village] Nahra.” Whether the 
“blessed and blessing” refer, as usual in subscriptions, to some 
place of writing [omitted by the copyist]; or, as most natural to 
the construction as the words stand, to the book ; or, as is fre- 
oe to the month ; is a question that ay aang itself at the start. 

incline to the first supposition of the three. The omission of 
the preposition before “ Heziran,” as well as the misapplied 

lural points over the word, suggest that a full date was present 
in the archetype, and that in the date occurred the phrase “in 
the month Heziran.” The latter part of’ the colophon, after 
the diamond punctuation-mark, probably refers to the latter 
copyist. 
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ARTICLE III. 


THE SOCIAL AND MILITARY POSITION 


OF THE 


RULING CASTE IN ANCIENT INDIA, 
AS REPRESENTED BY THE SANSKRIT EPIC. 


By EDWARD W. HOPKINS, 


PROFESSOR IN BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, PA. 


PREFACE. 


Tuls essay, in its original form, was read before the Oriental 
Society in May, 1886. Further contributions to the subject, 
made as reported in the subsequent Proceedings of the Society, 


have now been incorporated into the work, and'the point of 
view of the whole somewhat extended. 

My first intention was to record the data furnished by the 
Mahabharata in regard to the Warrior-caste. I have since 
been led to add matter illustrative of my topic from works 
more or less parallel to the Epic, and this paper now offers 
0¢ éxtbzwy an inquiry into the conditions of civilization in the 
Middle Ages of India from the point of view of the ruling- 
power. Into wider questions of pan-Aryan interest I have 
through lack of space refrained from entering: for example, 
into that of land-ownership and village communities, where a . 
new and thorough investigation of India’s position is needed. 

I believe no especially Epic study of Hindu eivilization has 
yet been attempted. My authorities are, therefore, chiefly the 
native texts.* 


* A study of the Vedic period is presented by Zimmer’s Altindisches 
Leben. Weber’s Collectanea (Indische Studien, vol. x.), Lassen’s 
Indische Alterthumskunde, and Miiller’s India touch on some of the 

ints here discussed. Of Wilson’s Art of War and Rajendralala- 

itra’s Indo-Aryans I shall speak more particularly below. On Epic 
antiquities Muir has some scattered remarks and a few special studies 
in his Sanskrit Texts. To these general regi cm is due. The 
term Epic I limit, for convenience, to the Mahabharata, although, 
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The following abbreviations require explana‘ion. Unpre- 
fixed numerical references imply that the quotation is from the 
Mahabharata, Bombay edition. 

R. = Ramayana, ed. Gorresio; M. = Manu’s law-book (mdna- 
vadharmacastra) ; G.=Gautama’s law-book (dharmagastra), ed. 
Stenzler; Vas. = Vasistha’s law-book (id.), ed. Fithrer; Ap. = 
Apastamba’s law-book ed. Bihler; B. = trans- 
lation of Baudhadyana by Biihler. V. P. and Ag. P. denote 


respectively the Vishnu and Agni Purinas. The names of other 
Puranas and the authors of the House-laws (grhyasitra) are 
when quoted given in full. 


I. Iyrropuction. Origin or THE Eptc. 


In order to a better understanding of the material from which 
are drawn the chief quotations preferred in this essay, a word 
will be necessary in regard to the present and past condition of 
the Hindu Epic. The poem is of obscure origin. History 
fails us, and a ean trust Hindu tradition? More than this: 
the work when analyzed appears to be inwardly inconsistent. 
In the same heroes we discover different characters. Opposite 
tendencies seem at work. The highest god is at the same time 
a tricky mortal. The chief knights are depicted now as good 
and now as sinful men. The original theme is, as it were, 
diverted from its course.t+ 


conversely, this Epic is regarded by native authorities as an ‘ art-poem,’ 
as was long ago pointed out by Miller (tyayd ca kdvyam ity uktam 
tasmat kdvyam bhavisyati, Mbh. i.1.72; Miller, Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 41). The part of this Epic embraced by the twelfth and 
thirteenth ks I call pseudo-Epic. In regard to the origin of the 
Mahabharata I have briefly discussed Holtzmann’s general argument 
(Epos) in my Introduction, but ignored his speculations on Epic 
Buddhism: in respect of which I can say only that they fail to con- 
vince me of his demonstrandum. On the important subject of the 
critique of our received text of the poem .I have not touched in this 
essay. [See now a paper thereon by the writer reported in the Proceed- 
ings for October, 

* A Pathfinder or concordance of references for the Bombay and 
Calcutta editions equated by verse-decades has been prepared by the 
writer, and will soon be published. 

+ An abstract will indicate this. Of two possible heirs to the throne 
of Hastinapura, Pandu, the younger, having succeeded to the sover- 
eignty on account of the blindness of his elder brother, Dhritarashtra, 
finally grew weary of ruling, and, retiring into the woods, where he 
died, left his kingdom to the blind Dhritarashtra. The latter. regarding 
Yudhishthira, Pandu’s eldest son, as rightful heir, caused him at first 
to be proclaimed crown prince; but subsequently, persuaded by Duryo- 
dhana and others of his sons, reconsidered the matter, yielded to sin, 
permitted Yudhishthira with his four brothers (called the Pandus, as 
— to the Kurus, Duryodhana and his brothers) to be enticed out 
of the city, and then settled the whole kingdom on his own son. But 
the Pandus, at first expelled and in mortal danger, after proceeding to 
Panchala and forming an alliance with that king by a ‘ee androus 
marriage with his daughter, returned to Hastinapura, backed by Pan- 
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From outside sources we know only that the poem is men- 
tioned in the Satra of Ag¢valayana, and seems to be intended in 
a description of a Hindu epie given by Dio Chrysostomos, in a 
fragment that may have come from Megasthenes. In the event 
of the description being original with the first, 100 A. D. may 
be set as the date of this information; with the second, 400 
B. C.* — What other accounts we have are not less doubtful in 
date. Thus, the poem is known to the Mahabhasya; but the 
earliest date of this work is 140 B. C.,+ while Panini’s evidence 
is negative, mentioning characters but not the poem by name. 
Of the war, only the Epic gives an account, and the date of the 
‘conflict is matter of inference. Thus, Schroeder reckons that 
it antedates the Yajur-Veda, because the Kuru-Pancliala alli- 
ance therein recorded must have been the result of the war; 
but this is absolutely uncertain. Analysis led Lassen to suppose 
that the original poem was an account of a war between Kurus 
and Panchalas, not between Kurus and Pandus. There is no 


very weighty reason for the view thus —— The poem. 


itself asserts that its theme is the Kuru-Pandu war. Objec- 
tions offered to believing this are based on the fact that the 
Kurus are an old family, known in more ancient literature, 
while the Pandus are not. The working-over of the poem is 
also thought to be attested by the fact that its introductory part 
states it to have had different beginnings and different lengths— 
8800 couplets, 24,000, and 100,000; but as, aside from other 


— of recent time, it is evident that the last length could not 
iave been noted till the work had been completed, this whole 


chala’s influence, made terms with their relatives, and took half the 
realm. In a corner of this they founded and occupied a new town, 
Indraprastha ; and here, after years of conquests, they held a celebra- 
tion that awakened the envy of Duryodhana, who soon challenged 
Yudhishthira to a deceitful game of dice. In its course the latter 
played away his newly acquired greatness, and then gambled again 
with the understanding that the loser should this time become a her- 
mit.: He lost, went into the woods with his brothers, and remained there 
in accordance with his promise for twelve years. At the close of one 
further year he found an ally, invoked anew the aid of Panchala, 
elected Krishna (Vishnu) as his aid, marched against Hastinapura with 
a large force, and routed the yet larger army of Duryodhana by means 
of desperate and unscrupulous fighting on the part of the Pandu 
knights and the unfairly used influence of Krishna (whose help the 
Kurus had scorned). He found no one to oppose him within the town, 
and had himself crowned king of both Hastinapura and Indraprastha ; 
and finally, after a long reign, laid down the crown in order to climb 
up to heaven in company with his four brothers and the family wife: 
the successful accomplishment of this journey terminating the story. 

* The different views on this subject have lately been set forth by L. von 
Schroeder, in his Indiens Literatur und Cultur, p. 464. Weber thiftks 
the mention in Acvalayana an interpolation. Compare Lassen, Ind. 
Alt., i. 589-592. 

+ Weber, Lit., p. 201, 241. 
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statement can only be regarded as one of comparatively late 
origin, belonging to the final development of the Epic—a time 
when the writers knew little in regard to the working-over of 
their inherited verses. At present the text is overburdened with 
extraneous matter, tales, laws, moral codes, theologies, meta- 
physics, quite stifling the original body of living poetry. 
rom another point of view, efforts have been made to prove 
not only a change, but a complete inversion (in our present 
story) of the original theme. This criticism bases itself on the 
want of unity in the characters. Starting with the two-fold 
nature of Krishna-Vishnu as man and god,* and with the 
glossed-over sins of the Pindus, the critic argues that the first’ 
poem was written for the glory of the Kurus, and subsequently 
tampered with to magnify the Pandus; and that in this latter 
form we have our present Epic, dating from before the fourth 
century B. C.; since the worship of Vishnu was in Megas- 
thenes’ time triumphant over that of Brahma, and it is with 
the cult of the former god that the Pandus are bound up. The 
first poem would thus be completely changed, or, as Schroeder 
in describing the theory says,+ ‘set upon its head.’ Schroe- 
der’s exposition of the theory, being the latest outcome of this 
criticism (we are indebted to Adolph Holtzmann for its tone), 
will serve as at once the clearest and most recent explanation of 
how the Epic may thus have been inverted. ‘The original 
t (he says in substance) lived at a time when Brahma was 
the highest god (700 to 500 or 400 B. C.); and this singer was 
a child of the Kuru-land. He heard reports of the celebrated 
Kuru race that once reigned in his land, but had been destroyed 
by the dishonorable fighting of a strange race of invaders. 
his tragical overthrow he depicted in such a way as to make 


‘his native heroes models of knightly virtue, while he painted 


the victors (Pandus, Panchialas, Matsyas), with Krishna, hero 
of the Yadavas, at their head, as ignoble and shamefully vic- 
torious. This is the old Bharata song mentioned in Agvala- 
yana. After a time Krishna became a god, and his priests, 
supported by the Pandus, sought to make Krishna (Vishnu) 
worthy to be set against Buddha. Their exertions were suc- 
cessful. Vishnu in the fourth century became the great god, 
and his grateful priests rewarded their helpers, the Pandus, by 
taking the Bharata poem in hand and making a complete 
change in the story, so as to relieve them of the reproaches of 
the old poet. Finally they worked it into such “— that it 
praised the Pandus and blamed their opponents. About this 
time they inserted all the episodes that glorify Vishnu as the 


* On Krishna as . we see Lassen, Ind. Alt. i. 770. 


+ Lit. u. Cult., p. 47 
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highest - The Piindus then pretended that they had origi- 
nally belonged to the Kuru stock, and the cousinship portrayed : 
in the poem was invented; whereas they were really an alien, HI 
probably a southern, race.’* He 
How differently the same set of facts may be converted into i 
theories is seen by comparing the view of Ludwig.+ This 
scholar holds that the original story was an account of a war i 
between the Bharatas and Kurus, while the Pandus are a sun i 
and earth myth. Krishna, the dark (earth), is an attractive solu- 
tion of the polyandrous marriage. The Pandus are the seasons, i 
each in turn possessing the earth. But the same name in i 
Krishna as the sun is somewhat objectionable. Ludwig’s i 
is ingenious, but to me unconvincing. 
he only basis that we have for inverting the theme of the 
present poem is in what Schroeder, who warmly supports the | 
inversion-theory, calls ‘the justification of the hateful! rdle 
evidently played by the Pandus in the old form of the Epic, 
and the reproaches heaped upon the Kurus, the royal heroes of 
the old poem.’ Theories once started increase, as it were of 
their own accord, in force of statement. «With each new advo- 
cate a surer color is given, whence the hypothesis gathers new 
strength, while the facts remain as at first. The quotation 
above given contains the last embodiment of a theory (now 
nearly forty years old) necessitating an entire inversion of the 
Epic story. What reason have we for believing in this ‘ justifi- 
cation of the hateful role evidently played by the Pandus? 
Do the Pandus (relatively) play. such a role¢ Does the ' 
‘ justification’ of the acts of the Péandus require us to believe 
that they were first depicted as the ancestral foes of the original 
writer or writers? On the assumption that these points cannot 
be denied hangs the whole inversion-theory. From the religi- 
ous point of view we have no unanimity of criticism ; Schroeder 
considers Krishna as unitary, deified by the Pandus, insulted by q 
the Kurus; Holtzmann, with less probability, assumes two dis- if 
tinct Krishnas. The change in the human characters is the | 
mainstay of the modern interpretation. 
To my mind, the assumptions on which this theory is based | 
are more negatively wrong than positively untrue. It is true 4 
that pum 0 are heaped upon the Kurus. But reproaches ! | 
are also heaped upon the Pandus. It is true that the Pandus | 
appear to have played a hateful role; but so do the Kurus. It 


* Scarcely reconcilable with the theory that the nucleus of the Epic 


is the war between the Kurus and Panchalas (see Schroeder, loc. cit., if 
457 and 479). if 
+To which Schroeder does not allude. It is found in the Abhandl. 
d. Kénigl. béhm. Gesell. d. Wiss., vi. Folge, 12 Band. 
t Lit. u. Cult., p. 479. Holtzmann (Sr.), Sagen ; (Jr.), Epos. 
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is true that the Pandus are justified ; but is there no other rea- 
son for this than that assumed by the theory ¢ 

Unless we are willing to reject upon a theory and then theo- 
rize upon the rejection, we must admit that the same book and age 
that contain the reproaches heaped upon the Kurus contain simi- 
lar reproaches against the Pindus. Now, passing for a moment 
the question of the relative sinfulness in the rdles of each party 
as given by the earliest poem, let us ask why it should naturall 
follow that the Pandus alone were justified by the poet? We 
find many cases where the Pindus do wrong, are reproached, 
and are then excused. The inversion-theory says that they 
sinned in the old poem, and that the poem was rewritten to 
make them appear good. Suppose we imagine the possibility 
of the m being simply what it pretends to be—an account 
of the Pandus’ conquest of the Kurus. Imagine this poem 
added to from time to time, as we know it must have been, by 
the hands of priests bound to glorify, for religious or other rea- 
sons, the conquerors in the war. Is it not likely that they 
would have excused wrongs committed by their own party, 
which a more naive moral sense had long before depicted with- 
out shame? Is it likely, on the other hand, that in excusing 
their own side they would have taken the trouble to excuse the 
other, or to exalt their opponents’ virtue? It seems to me that 
up to this point (given an old poem containing records of bar- 


barous deeds done by both parties) it is not necessary to assume 
an inversion of theme merely because the conquering side is ex- 
alted and excused by the conqueror’s bards. The inversion-the- 
ory, however, assumes that such one-sided extolment obliges us to 
believe in an original poet who painted the victors black, and in 
a new poet who re-painted them white. It is perhaps scarcely well 
to criticize Schroeder’s poetical fancy of the se child of 


the Kuru-land ; but it is a fair question to ask, considering the 
conditions under which Epic poetry was produced in India, 
what object a poet would have in writing a poem for public 
recitation or private circulation with the intent of vilifying those 
that now ruled his land ? 

But we have, admitting for the moment that our Pandus 
as victors might naturally be glorified by Pandu priests, a fur- 
ther question to ask: why in process of glorifying the Pandus 
was it necessary for later bards to justify their works as repre- 
sented in the earlier poem ? 

To answer this question (if we may assert for the time being 
that the inversion-theory is not yet established), let us consider 
what were the great developing factors of our Epic. What in- 
duced the insertion of this huge bulk of plainly late matter ! 
In part, these additions consist of religious novelties ; in part, 
they are of moral-didactic origin. Has not this last influence 
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been under-estimated in treating of the ‘ working-over’ of the 

oem? Let us reflect upon the fact, evident to anyone that 

as traced the lines of a in Hindu civilization, that, as 
religion descended, morality ascended ; that the later religious 
feeling was less simple and less pure than the earlier, but the 
later morality was higher and stricter than that of a former age ; 
or that, at least, the didactic morality as last inculeated was 
superior to that recognized at first. Consider how penetrated 
is the Epic by this later morality; how ethical need im- 
poses long sermons on us (not religious) at every turn; how 
it has added chapter after chapter at variance with earlier 
feeling and custom; how it everywhere teaches abhorrence 
of wrong acts, from a point of view often of sternest right ; 
how it condemns the barbarities of an early uncivilized com-- 
munity ; how it imposes its new law on the daily acts of life ; 
how it has composed a formal ‘ code of fighting’ that inculcates 
law more humane than was possibly consistent with the practices 
of the older times commemorated ‘ the first form of the poem 
—and then let us ask this question: is it not reasonable to sup- 
pose that those same priests who framed the fighting code and 
endeavored to implant in their brutal warrior-kings a moral, not 
to say a chivalrous sentiment, might have been swayed by two 
opposing desires in handing down their national Epic? We 
know what happened to the text of Homer when his morality 
offended that of certain Alexandrians. Is it too much to sup- 
pose that the Hindu moral teachers (for they were truly that, 
while being as a body unscrupulous of rewards) felt this same 
necessity of expunging or excusing the sins of those heroes who 
had gradually become national models of royal and knightly 
honor? I conceive it possible that these priests, after spending 
much labor to expound what a king ought to be, should have 
made every effort to cause those heroes who had now become 
from success and glory of war popular types of perfect knights to 
appear in a light consonant with the moral principles that priestly 
ethics would inculeate. But how was this possible? The poem 
was there; it was the popular story; it teemed with records 
of acts harmonious with the older morality, inconsistent with 
that of the developed moral sense. So—might they not /— 
they modified what they could not erase; they excused what 
they could not pardon ;, they called in as a last resort the direct 
command of their deity to justify what to mortal apprehension 
was unjustifiable ; for, if Vishnu commanded a hero to do this, 
who could question the right or the wrong! The early tale art- 
lessly relates how Arjuna, the defender of the faith, shoots 
Karna when the latter is helpless. Did the old morality revolt 
at this? I think not. But the new morality comes, that says 
‘no noble (Aryan) knight will fight except on equal terms.’ 
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What then are the priests todo? They turn to God. It was 
Vishnu who shouted to Arjuna ‘strike him now,’ and the great 
hero, questioning not the word of God, though with great re- 
luctance, shoots his helpless foe. Here, says the priest, is the 
truth of this story. Certainly Arjuna killed Karna thus; but 
you may not cite it for a precedent against our ‘ code of war,’ 
since God inspired the act from occult reasons, and that takes the 
deed out of our sphere of judgment. 

Another method of eliminating the evil consequences of a bad 
moral precedent is shown in the priest’s choosing the less of two 
evils. His two inclinations were to glorify the Pandus, and to 
uphold a sound morality. In some cases he sacrifices the first 
to the second. Thus, he permits the justified reproaches of 

‘the Kuras to remain against his own heroes. The reproaches 
are based on a common-sense fairness, but always from the 
subjective point of view of the person interested and badly 
treated. Thus, the Kurus reproach the Pandu bitterly for inter- 
fering between two men who are fighting, and for killing his 
friend’s foe who is getting the better of his friend. . Arjuna 
laughs at this ew parte view of the case: ‘ Why,’ says he, ‘ what 
nonsense for you to blame me! I saw my friend worsted, and 
struck the man who was worsting him. How are we to have a 
conflict if every man is to go of and fight by himself? That 
is no way to fight.’ Now, as it seems to me, the Kurus’ posi- 
tion expresses an opinion not necessarily. founded on any ab- 
straction of right and wrong, though it may indicate an ad- 
vance on Pandu morality. But the perplexed priest, unable to 
omit this striking and vivid scene, finds that the reproaches of 
the Kurus coincide with his own abstract principles, and he 
lets them stand, strengthening them with a quotation from his 
own code, for the sake of moral fighting, even if it offends 

inst his hero. For Arjuna has, from the later point of 
view, absolutely no valid excuse. 

We must remember, again, that if there is any truth at all in 
the legend of this war and the history of the combatants, then 
the long-established and noble house of Kurus represented in a 
modified form a higher degree of civilization than these nowveaua 
riches, these vulgar and modern Pandus, who not till much later 
became an established house and men of mark in the civilized 
community into which they had intruded. Thus it may well 
have been that the Kurus had really a more developed conscience 
in the ceremony of right than had the Pandus, albeit that of 
both stood far below the plane represented by the priestly poets 
of subsequent days. The social development of the Kurus was 
higher, as they had a longer civilization to fall back upon; and 
we shall perhaps be able to admit that the Kurus’ wrath in the 
above scene was not wholly ea parte, but embodied one of their 
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earlier rules than led afterward to the full code of the completed 
ethic. Yet we cannot assert for them or their acts any great 
moral superiority over the Pandus. Their peculiar sins, how- 
ever, do seem to smack of a more cultivated wickedness. The 
Pandus sin in a very ungentlemanly way. The Kurus sin like- 
wise, but after the manner of adroit and polite rascals. They 
do not break their smaller laws of propriety. They do not play 
tricks openly and then exult in them. But they secretly vest to 
burn the Pandus alive; they skillfully deceive the Pandu kin 
at dice and pretend it was fair play ; they form a conspiracy an 
send ten men at once to kill Arjuna; they slay Arjuna’s son in 
order first to weaken the father’s heart (later imitated by the 
Pandus) ; they are, in a word, cunning and sly, while the Pan- 
dus are brutal and fierce. But in most cases the crimes of each 
must have appeared in their nakedness equally shocking to the 
codified morality of a later era. | 

So it seems to me that the ethical sense of a subsequent age 
might have worked upon the —— it received. Not the in- 
version of the story and of the characters was, perhaps, the aim 
of the later poets. They only, as I think, blurred the picture 
where it was too suggestive of evil in should-be types of holiness. 
But if we accept the inversion-theory, we shall believe that the 
Pandus and their partisans, the priests of Vishnu, took a poem 
that was written to defame the Pandus and Vishnu, and wrote 
it over again so as to represent these as perfect. Such is the 
opinion of scholars justly eminent in criticism of the Epic and 
in Sanskrit scholarship. As to what basis this theory rests 
upon enough has been said. We owe all our constructive criti- 
cism as well as destructive in this line to Holtzmann; and it is 
necessary to say that, in suggesting other possibilities than those 
advocated by him, one only re-builds the material that he has 
furnished. But supposing it were possible that our present Epic 
is the legitiinate continuation of an original theme, and not a total 
inversion of it, let us look at the conditions under which it might 
have arisen. It would not be necessary to reject the supposi- 
' tion of a Pandu-Panchala alliance against the Kurus; but there 
would be no reason for supposing the war essentially Panchala’s, 
with the Pandus added as adventitious adherents of that older 
royal family. The attempt to reconcile king Dhritarashtra of 
the Yajur-Veda literature with the date of the late upstart 
Kurus may be abandoned, as common sense demands: and 
more than common sense. To that Brahmanic period king 
Dhritarashtra is real; the Péndus as a people are unknown. 
But to the Epie period the Pandus are real, and the hypothe- 
cated king of the Kurus is a mere shadow. The real king of 
the Kurus (he receives the title of 7@jd in the poem as it stands 
to-day) is Duryodhana. It is only in the secondary fable that 
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Dhritarashtra is prominent. In the real action of the piece the 
latter is as good as silent, but becomes, first and last, conspicuous 
as a lay-figure on which to exhibit teachings of various sorts. To 
the writers of the Epic the Paindus seem to have been genuine 
founders of a dynasty. What had they accomplished? They, a 
new race, not known by ancestors noble enough to be reflected 
in the older literature, became formidable through allying them- 
selves with the Panchalas. They attacked pee overthrew the 
venerable Kuru empire, and seated themselves upon the throne 
of these vanquished Kurus. And which Kurus¢ Those of the 
Vedic age? Is it likely that such an event could have taken 
e unnoticed in the light of the Dhritarashtra of the Yajus ¢ 

e must remember that Janamejaya is also of Brahmanic an- 
tiquity, but that the Pandus are unknown. The solution of the 
ditieulty seems to me to lie in a very likely assumption. It is 
this: that the Paindus fought and conquered the Kurus, not the 
old Kurus in their height of renown, but the weak descendants 
of that race, who came long after the Dhritarashtra of the Brah- 
manic period. And now what may we imagine to have fol- 
lowed? The priests of the Pandus—who, as I think, wrote the 
poem originally on essentially the same lines as portrayed to- 
day, barring the inferior moral tone of the first version—in 
order to exalt the glory of the new house, made out the combat 
of their national heroes to have been not with the weaker man 
who really fell, but with the race in its early pride, supported 
and headed by the glory of the Dhritarashtra of old, whose 
name perhaps, without his power, was really borne by this, his 
inferior descendant. It is not at all necessary to insist poetically 
on the double name. Hindu historical feeling is quite capable 
of simply introducing the ancient king into the new era—or, we 
may mo bee better say, of running the modern contest with all 
its appurtenances back into a remoter Vedic age. In this same 
spirit they also pretended that the ancient Janamejaya was 
the son of the modern hero: that is to say, they put back the 
hero into an antiquity obscure enough to father him upon 
Janamejaya. The older, the more venerable; the more vener- 
able, the more glorious the contest. So, too, the eldest of the 
Pandus, Yudhishthira, once called Dharma, draws about him 
the mantle of wisdom associated with that name from the 
early period ; and while in the first stratum of the poem he is 
nothing but a headstrong, wilful, and cruel head of a family- 
clan, in the pseudo-Epic he is the incarnation of law and morality. 

As to the three periods of development in the poem, although 
I see no reason for believing any arithmetical statement made 
by a Hindu in regard to the verses contained in an —— 
poem, we may accept the conclusion that there has been in 
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general a gradual enlargement, since we can plainly trace the 
— outlines of growth.* 

e may even go farther, and admit a general threefold evo- 
lution (not inversion), judging by the appearance of the poem 
as it stands to-day. For, examining the work, we find that 
upon the original story, the Bharata, have been grafted many 
‘secondary and upon these, and apart from 
these, have been inserted whole poems of romantic, ethical, and 
theological character, having nothing to do with the course of 
the Epic itself. We must, however, remember that our Epic 
has been enlarged in two ways: first, by a natural expansion of 
matter already extant ; secondly, by unnatural addition of new 
material. The twelfth book may serve as a type of the latter ; 
the eighth, of the former. These dynamically added parts (the 
twelfth book ete.) bear about the same relation to the original 
that cars do to a locomotive. We may say, if we will, that 
the original has ‘ grown,’ but in reality it only drags a load.t+ 

Although not anxious at present to set up a pa of dis- 
tention and addition as the plan of growth of the Epic, I may 
indicate here what seems to me to have been the probable 
course of events. 

If we begin by discarding what appears of most recent origin, 
we shall ontindealy strike out first an I have called the pseudo- 
Epic, and with it the books that follow; for, though pretending 
to carry on the tale, the fourteenth book, depending on the 
thirteenth, and existing for the sake of the Anugita, must fall 
into the same category with its immediate predecessors; and 
the fifteenth, with its system of nid leading into the later tales 
of the heroes after the war is over, takes us to that stage where 
the Harivamga is but a natural sequence of the un-Epic nonsense 
preceding. The last two books we further see omitted in one — 
of the Epic’s own catalogues; and, upon the grounds of the 
complete catalogue in the first book, and the opening chapters 
bearing on their face every mark of posteriority to the account 
of the main story, we shall be inclined to put the greater part 
of the first book into the same list as that of the last. This 


*In i. 1.75 ff. the clokas are 8800; in the first version the thirteenth 
and the last two books of our present edition are not mentioned. In 
ib. 101 (6) ff. we read: idamh ¢atasahasram tu lokandm (¢glokdndm) 
punyakarmandm, upakhyanaih saha jrieyam adyam Bharatam utta- 
mam; caturvimcatisdhasrim cakre Bhdrata-samhitim, upakhyandir 
vind tavad Bhadratam procyate budhdih (the first verse is omitted in 
the Calcutta edition); and in 107 we learn that the present length of 
the Epic as established among men is 100,000 verses, as opposed to the 
Bharata of 24,000 verses, mythical ones, and the compilation in its 
shortest form of 150 verses just mentioned. : j 

+ The significance of a certain appearance of greater antiquity in the 
pseudo-Epic will be discussed below. 
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would leave us at the second stage ; and beyond this we cannot 
reject by books, but by sections ; for Vishnuism stands side by 
side with Civaism and the older Brahmaism, and the chapters 
of didactic dreariness are interwoven with the thread of the 
story. These preaching chapters, with the theological chapters, 
seem to me to belong to the same period of addition as the mass 
of unnecessary stories here and there interpolated, although 
some of the latter bear the stamp of being older each as a whole 
than the time when they were inserted into the Epic. The 
Bharata tale alone would remain after this second lightening of 
foreign elements, but by no means the original ae for we 
must bear in mind that the second sidesiaghe of increase, the 
natural evolution of old scenes, was at work contemporaneous! 
with the dynamic principle of insertion. Thus, after pte 
ing the foreign elements in any one of the battle-books, we have 
in our strictly Bharata residuum not simply the Bharata tale of 
old, but that tale expanded by repetition, colored by new 

escriptions, etc., all at one with the story, but increasing its 
extent. A certain amount of elimination can doubtless be done 
here by striking out repeated scenes; but it will be at best an 
unconvincing critique. In some cases, as in the fourth book, 
we have a perhaps original episode of the Pandus seeking alli- 
ance at Upaplavya first expanded, and then added to by absurd 
and unnatural scenes betraying of themselves their lateness ; 
yet we should do wrong to reject the book altogether on this 
account. Comparing again with the Ramayana, we see that 
the most conspicuous difference between the poems is this: 
that while the Epic is not wanting in scenes romantic enough 
to lie parallel to the general tone of the Ramdayana, the latter is 
totally wanting in those scenes and touches, familiar to the 
ne that reveal a period older than either poem taken as a 
whole. But, again, the general character and style of our Epic 
approaches nearest to that of the other poem in the battle- 
scenes; so that, were the characters exchanged, we could 
scarcely say from the general description whether we were read- 
ing of the war of Arjuna or of that of Rama. The Mahabha- 
rata, then, in such ey clearly stands on a par with the 
Ramayana; although, on the one side, there are Epic points 
untouched in antiquity by Valmiki’s poem, and, on the other, 
there are smaller points of dress and implements in the latter 
that seem to indicate posteriority to the Epic. 


To sum up the view that seems to me most free from objec- 
tions, and least radically destructive of such tradition as does 
not on its face demand total unacceptance—I am inclined to 
think that our Epic originally described what it in general now 
pretends to describe, a war between the Kurus and the Pandus 
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united with the Panchalas. This war occurred later than the 
Brahmanic literary period, but before the general acceptance of 
Vishnuism. Songs and ballads kept alive and popularized the - 
history of the triumph of the Pandus over the Kurus, who 
were naturally described as sinful. When the conquerors had 
died, and the war was already fading into history, the priests 
composed a metrical account of the events, incorporating the old 
current songs and ballads. With the steady rise of Vishnuism, 
and later of Civaism, these theologies implanted themselves at 
the hands of the priests in the poem, crowding out for the most 
part the song-kept Brahmaism of the older period. With the 
development of morality, the priests sought to explain away the 
evil deeds of their heroes ; for they could not with one breath 
exhort to virtue, and with the next extol those that disregarded 
their rules of virtue. But the evil deeds of their heroes’ foes 
they allowed to remain, since these men were sinners anyway, 
and served as types of such. Furthermore, they ranked the 
exploits of their heroes higher by uniting them, now that time 
enough had elapsed to confuse the past, with the great heroes 
of antiquity, perhaps helped in their pretense by a fortuitous 
likeness of names. The gdthds, or songs of war-like deeds of 
kings, became absorbed into the itihasa, or legendary tale, now 
used in its new sense of a story told - se and not as part of a 
religious rite. With this change, all completeness of the indi- 
vidual scenes vanished. The necessary links of connection 
became lengthened into new chains of stories. The moralizing 
tendency, in this weakening of the poem, now began to involve 
the whole tale. The work became thus on the one hand a 
great collection of ‘various stories’ grouped about the main 
story of ‘the goodness of the Pandus and badness of the Kurus,’ 
and on the other a compendium, if the word be allowed, of all 
moral teachings ; while a new religion acted on tale and moral 
alike, and rendered it finally the holiest of books, ‘a new Veda, 
more weighty than all the Vedas.’* 


* 1,1. 3,11, 100, 254, 266 ff. The latest historical audacity of the priests 
was probably t6 unite the two families of foes as cousins, in order 
to obtain a respectable genealogy for the Pandus. These genealogical 
lists, such as i. 75ff., have the appearance of age, but were probably 
often forged. It was customary to recite them on state occasions. 
For an attempt to discover the Vedic beginnings of some Epic legends, 
see Bradke, Z. D. M. G. xxxvi. 474; Oldenberg, ib. xxxvii. 54; xxxix. 
52 ff., 79. For two scenes in the Epic compared with the Shah-Namah, 
see Darmesteter, Journ. Asiat. viii. 38 ff., 52. For reference to Weber’s 
. quotations on the musical elements of the Epic, see the last paragraph 
of this paper. 
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II. Historica or THE Epic. 


In a land without history, legend becomes dangerously enno- 
bled. We are driven to tales, senseless or sober, for the infor- 
mation that should properly come from record and statute. 
It is not to be denied that herein lies the possibility of pervert- 
ing what results we have obtained, and of forcing a pictorial 
truth to serve as a historical statement. Nevertheless, although 
we must repudiate as unsound any chronological deductions 
drawn from Hindu story (for I do not believe that we can credit 
any of the professedly trustworthy genealogies given in the Epic), 
although we must confess that we neither know nor can know 
whether the tales of kings related in the Epic are to be relied 
upon at all, or in what degree they may be worthy of confi- 
dence, yet the main thread of the story and the network of 
legend with which it is entangled do certainly present oppor- 
tunity for useful research from the whieh point of view; 
being in so far of historical worth as it is possible through 
this means.to obtain a view of social relations that by the 
indigenous writers have been conceived as true, and may, — 
therefore, rightly appear to us as probable. Again, although 
we labor in the Hindu Epic under the disadvantage of find- 
ing united as if in themselves coherent social conditions that 
plainly belong to many different dates, yet by cireumspec- 
tion we can distinguish fairly well between old and new, and 
secure two pictures of life that, if not absolutely, are yet rela- 
tively historical, and (comparing parallel literature) can illus- 
trate what without over-confidence we may conceive to have 
been the conditions of social life in India at two periods: the 
first, that of the half-developed state of about two thousand five 
hundred years ago; the second, posterior to this by perhaps a 
thousand years, with portions newer still, bringing the final date 
to a period far later than our era.* 

To what extent we may make use in our investigation of the 
didactic sections contained in the Epic, is a question open to 
several answers. These portions are of course of late origin. 
Yet in a land so conservative as India we must concede that the 
gist of such dogmatic discourses had probably been for a long 
time the result of assumed and common custom, especially when 
the formal law of the early period essentially corroborates it ; 
for law, as the Hindu is fond of saying, is based on custom ; and 
custom, by the same authority, is unchangeable family or clan 

. Hence undisputed assertions specifying this or that as 
current custom may safely be supposed to have been based on 


* Lassen believes the Epic not much changed since Buddha’s time. 
Few can now allow this. Compare Ind. Alt. i. 589. 
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traditions far older than the formulas in which they are handed 
down. But we must, of course, be conservative against allow- 
ing a too great elasticity of time in this regard. Such concrete 
examples of political wisdom and bon mots of polity are worth- 
less except as possible embodiments of older usage ; for they 
include much that the Epic proper does not pom 9 upon, and 
that could not have been contained in the earlier version. 
Political or social truths, therefore, involved in many of these 
sayings can be predicated positively only of the period following 
the composition of the original poem, and asserted as universal 
only when strengthened by legal evidence of greater antiquity, 
or by support in Epic practice. For a true interpretation 
of the large collection of inferable and formally stated socio- 
logical data in the Epic, it is necessary to draw first a sketch 
of the old and then of the new world thereby presented. It 
stands to reason that in general much will here be found 
doubtful and open to criticism; and that, in particular, a cer- 
tain meagreness will characterize the first, a comparative rich- 
ness and perhaps suspicious fullness of detail the second picture. 

But even the modern Epic, the full completed work—were we 
to deny to the student the chance of discriminating accuratel 
between the bodies of material necessary to the making up of his 
two sketches—is not as a whole unimportant in the pe Po 
of the customs of India in the Middle Ages, reaching back more 
than two thousand years; though it may be that further study 
will necessitate our giving a much later date than has been 
assumed to much of the pseudo-Epic. Further, the impossi- 
bility of effecting a complete discrimination of old and new may 
make it seem to some a vain task to distinguish the factors by 
their age. It is true that our verdict as to which is early and 
which is late must in a measure be based upon purely @ priori 
assumptions; while it should, where this is possible, certainly 
be dependeut upon an intimate acquaintance with the literature 
preceding and following the Epic; for many of the threads of 
our poem are older than its present literary form, and have often 
been preserved as fragments caught in a substance foreign to 
them ; while what influence, on the other hand, of other sects 
or other races has made itself felt in the re-weaving of the tale 
needs careful analysis, being yet far from determined. But a 
review of what the Epic tells us may, it seems to me, be service- 
able in supplying facts that in turn may help the critique of 
the Epic itself, after these have been compared with results 
drawn from other sources. I have therefore collected the Epic 
data as positive aids to research, but as historical material would 
use them at present only tentatively. 
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IIL. Soctat Posrrion or tur Rutina Caste. 


I have called the warrior-caste the ruling caste of India, 
because all power, political as well as martial, lay in the hands 
of the military organization. | 

The hold that the priest obtained upon the king has been 
compared with that secured by the European priest in the Mid- 
dle Ages. There is a great and essential difference. The 
Hindu priests had no strength of combination. They formed 
no union of political power parallel to, and capable of opposing 
itself as a whole against, the sovereignty of the throne. It is 
true that they formed an association, that they were an exclusive 
and distinct class. But they formed no corporate body, and had 
no head. They worked as individuals. Moreover, their power 

ssessed no financial basis such as that of the Roman desk. 

hey drew no direct and constant property-contributions from the 
people. They were dependent on the king. From him they ob- 
tained largesses; from him, or rich members of his caste, the 
obtained their wealth of cattle and later of land: wealth that did 
not, however, go to swell a general fund, but enriched favored 
individuals. They lived on charity, and stood under armed 


patronage. Their very exclusiveness hindered their upgrowth ; 
for had they with the religious tools familiar to them been able 
to pow themselves by marriage with the nobles, had the priests’ 


daughters (for by their law celibacy was forbidden) wedded the 
priests’ protectors, the religious order might by such family 
alliance have gained a thorough control of the state. As it 
chanced, mighty as was the individual ministerial influence of 
certain priests, coercive as was the religious power they could 
wield, they still stood apart from the rulers, depending on those 
whom (it is only fair to say) they despised—a fragmentary 
class, that enforced respect as a whole through fear of the fate 
to come upon the king that denied their influence with the 

ods, but never a class that rose to be independent of that king 
in respect of support. Moreover, as matter of fact, most of 
the priests lived retired and quiet lives, content to beg for food, 
satisfied with a little rice, cows, and a hut, and without worldly 
ambition ; regarded with love or awe by the common outside 
world, with honor by the nobles, and only occasionally, in the 
person of the king’s private priest and advisers, ‘ataaliciing at 
all in the matters that concerned the warrior-caste. 

This view is of course not brought forward in the law-books. 
Their authors were the later priests, who regarded the world as 
made for them alone, and looked upon the king as a steward 
divinely appointed to provide them with what they needed. 
Far otherwise appears the Aryan state in the early Epic. A 
freer life is found here. The king is a king, not an appendage 
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to the priest. The view of the formal law reflects the vain 
ideas of men conscious of mental superiority and anxious to 
bring the state into harmonious relations with their egotism. 
The Epic, an unconscious mirror, furnishes social facts as found 
in an age as yet comparatively independent, and portrays con- 
ditions that survived even the unscrupulous handling of the 
text by those opposing this independence. ‘The priest is the 
standard of the world,’ says the formal law; ‘the king is the 
standard,’ says the Epic.* 

In looking at the state from a political point of view, we 
must, therefore, reverse the arrangement formally proclaimed 
by the priests themselves, and put their order below that of the 
military caste. And next came the ‘ people.’ 

There were, thus, three Aryan castes in the Epic period. 
The ruling caste, comprising the king, his great lords and vas- 
sals, together with the knightly part of the army; the priestly 
caste, elevated by religious knowledge, often individually power- 
ful as guiders of the ast will, but otherwise forming a lowly 
class of penitents and beggars, who, if not irritated into a wasp- 
like wrath by a insult, remained a sedate, humble, 
and morally useful element in the state; lastly the third caste, 
called collectively the people, exalted only through their 
Aryan blood and their fully allowed claim to all Aryan privi- 
leges in the matter of legal rights and religious rites, but other- 
wise constituting a body that was looked upon with contempt 


by the military and extolled only by the priests. These knew 
the source of revenue.+ There was, too, another and un-Aryan 
caste, of which the members were, to the Aryan ‘twice-born’ 
(re-generate through holy ceremonies), merely ‘once-born,’ or 
‘deprived of good birth.’ These had, barring pretense, no spir- 
itual or legal privileges.t They possessed no property. Their 


* Manu xi.85: brdhmanah - - pramdnan lokasya; Mbh. i. 82.18: 
raja pramadnam bhitindm. The law and Epic give a well known rule 
to the effect that the right of way belongs to a blind man, a woman, a 
burden-bearer, and a king; while, if a_ king and priest meet, the way 
belongs to the priest (Vas. xiii.59; Ap. ii.5.11.6; M.ii.1388-9; Mbh. 
iii. 183.1; xiii. 104. 25, etc.); but the same Epic recounts a scene where 
a king meeting a priest calls out to him ‘ get out of my way’ (apagaccha 
patho ‘smadkam), and when the priest repeats the ‘law eternal,’ as just 
quoted, it is without effect, and the king even smites him with his 
whip. The king is cursed by the priest and becomes a demon, but this 
‘law’ and anecdote of Vasishtha may serve as an example to illustrate 
pe — increase in priestly power, and the means by which it was 
obtained. 

+Compare v. 132.30: ‘Let the priest beg; the knight defend the 
people ; the people-caste make money; the slave be a server’; or 
xii. 91.4: ‘work is for the.slave; agriculture, for the people-caste.’ 

t Na hi svam asti ¢idrasya etc., xii. 60.37: compare the whole sec- 
tion; with 39, Paijavana, cf. M. vii.41. The slave might clean up after 
the offerings were made (cidrdir nirmarjanam karyam, xii. 294, 12-15 ; 
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wives were so in name. ‘Their lives depended on their owner’s 
pleasure. They were ‘born to servitude,’ for they ‘came from 
the foot of God.* They were in fact the remnant of a dis- 
placed native population, marked by race-characteristics and 
stigmatized by their conqueror’s pride as a people apart, worthy 
only of contempt and slavery. It would at times appear as if 
the slave were the especial servant of the people-caste, although 
bound also to serve the other high castes (i. 100.11; but com- 
pare xii. 72.4-8,6=M.i.99). The color-distinction between the 
castes—the slave being black ; the people, yellow ; the warrior, 
red; the priest, white (xii. 188.5; in i1.36.24 kdlapiga means 
time, not color)—may possibly indicate a real difference of hue 
(compare Muir, 8.T. i. 140; Zimmer, A. L. p. 113, with literature). 
The people in general, both those of the country ( j@napada) and 
those of the town ( pawra), are divided into the ‘ people at large 
and the common people’ (mahdjana, prthagjana, ef.xii. 321. 148; 
xiv. 90. 14) as distinguished en masse from the aristocrats, and so 
may include the people-caste proper and its leavings—that is, 
those following or adopting occupations too low to be recognized 
"as fit for Aryans (under which name the three upper castes or the 
ople-caste alone are meant). The statement that ‘there is no 
istinction of castes’ is meant proleptically, and implies merely 
that a man changes his caste in future births on earth in accord- 
ance with his acts in this; so that e. g. a priest ‘might. become 
yellow and be born as a member of tie people-caste,’ if he failed 
to act as a priest should (mditrdyanagatah ; xii. 188.10 ff. ; 
ef. ib. 239.13; 279.5).+ I prefer to keep the significant, if not 
absolutely correct, translations of the caste names rather than 
their native forms: thus, ‘priest’ for brdhmana ;t ‘warrior’ 
for ksatriya (‘man of the ruling order’); ‘man of the people’ 
for vaicya (literally ‘inhabitant, or, in the Vedic sense of vie, 
a ‘clansman’ in general; but later confined to members of 
such families of the Aryan folk as had not renounced farming 


his glory is ddksya (activity), to obey the three castes his duty (21); 
cf. 295. 1ff.: a priest who becomes ¢idradharman is degraded ; the slave 
becomes a herdsman, however, or a tradesman, if he cannot support 
himself by service (3,4); 297. 27ff.=M. x. 126ff.: cf. xiii. 165.10. The 
pseudo-Epic also declares the slave to be the next removed from a beast 
(xiii. 118. 24), but in its religious portions admits that a slave may, like 
the other castes, get a reward for fasting (wposita, xiii. 132.14); just as 
it says that one of the slave-caste may be made a student (¢rdvayec 
caturo varndn krtva bradhmanam agratah, xii. 328. 49) though the parik- 
seta rule precedes (47). The caste will be later treated in detail. 

*It is an old myth that the people-caste came from the loins or thighs 
of God (Brahma or Manu), while the warrior-caste came from his arms, 
the priestly, from his head (mouth), and the slave-caste from his foot: . 
RV. x. 90.12; law, Vas. iv.2; B.i.10.18.6; Epic, Mbh. viii. 32. 48 ff. ; 
xii. 60. 28 ff.; 319.90; R. iii. 20. 30 ff. (here from Manu). 

+Compare Muir, Sanskrit Texts, i. 138 ff. for this religious view and 
some quotations on caste-color. 

¢ Compare Latin flamen ; see von Bradke, Beitrdge zur Kenntniss der 
vorhistorischen Entwickelung unseres Sprachstammes, p. 13. 
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and trading to live an altogether military or priestly life); 
‘slave’ for cadra. Out of these elements was made the theo- 
retical state of the Hindus. Yet earlier only the three upper 
castes were recognized as tout le monde.* ‘Practically, there 
came in addition an early recognized and large number of 
‘mixed castes,’ feigned all to have been either degraded branches 
of the pure castes or their illegitimate descendants. (Compare 
e. g. xii. 297.8, 9.) In reality these were outcasts, made so either 
formally or naturally (through the increasing tendency of the 
lower orders to take up means of livelihood not sanctioned by 
the pure), or, far more, remnants of un-Aryan tribes gradually 
assimilating to the body politic of their conquerors, but not 
received into the social or religious body. These were in- 
creased, again, by ever growing immigration from strictly 
foreign nations of warriors and traders, practically esteemed 
but otherwise despised.+ 

But from people-caste, slave-caste, pariahs, or foreigners the 


* Compare etdvad va sarvam yavad brahma ksatram vit, Cat- 
Br. (ii. 1. 4. 12) iv. 2.2.14; Weber, Ind. Studien, x. 18. 

+ Compare xii. 207. 41-45, for the disesteem felt for foreigners ; xiv. 73. 25, 
for the distinction between Kiratas, Yavanas, with other barbarians, 
and Aryans; or vi. 9.61, etc. ; and xiii. 48 and 49 for the whole account 
of the mixed castes. The recoil from strangeys is not much greater, 
however, than that of high caste from low caste in the developed state: 
‘equals with equals: let priests talk with priests ; warriors, with war- 
riors; men of the people, with men of the people ; slaves, with slaves,’ 
xii. 210. 11-12. Yet in a moral sense even the mixed castes are better 
than the pure if the latter do not do as they ought, iii. 180. 25-36. The high 
estimation in which certain foreigners, such as the Yavanas, were held 
is wholly due to the military point of view (see below). Aside from this 
accident they were all despicable, no matter whence they came, although 
the Madrakas were chief in positive unholiness and in the at 
character of their civilization. The Northerners in general were as 
as the rest. ‘The sole exception is that of the storied Northern Kurus. 
These were looked upon as occupying an earthly Hyperborean paradise. 
The flank of Mount Meru isin one place given as their home (daksinena tu 
nilasya meroh pareve tatho ’ttare, vi. 7.2), but they are regarded as real 
people of the North in most cases, with laws more conservative than the 
Southerners (as in i. 122.7), and blessed with a typical felicity (as in the 
first passage, and R. ii. 103. 26): so blessed in fact that while some happy 
heroes go at death to Indra’s heaven, others go to the Northern Kurus (xv. 
33. 13 ff.), as a sort of earthly heaven. A gatesixteen yojanas wide used to 
be blocked up and prevent their passage ; but they can now pass through 
(iii. 231.98). It is evident that hes were half-real, half-mythical to the 
Epic poets. Other foreigners are simply barbarians, on a par with the 
Dasyus, which latter race may be blessed only by changing its way of 
life and becoming an adherent of Aryan rules (xii. 135. 22, etc.). Rather 
noteworthy is the tutoyer (tvaikdra) of a seer by a slave in iii. 187. 5-6, 
and by a Candala (tam uvdca sa candalo maharse ¢rnu me vacah, 
xii. 141.55. Compare 85, bhavdn, and conversely, Vi¢gvamitra to the 
Cvapaca bhavdn in 66, tvam in 80) though the custom is to exchange 
‘thou’ with ‘sir’ without ceremony. But the rule is that, though 
persons younger or of the same age may be addressed with ‘thou,’ 
neither ‘thou’ nor the real name should be said to those that are better 
(older). Compare xii. 193.25 nadmadheyam ca jyesthandm 
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ruling caste held itself at less or greater intervals aloof. The 
warriors mingled with the people-caste, indeed, but not by 
preference. aieoeenes with all below this line was held with 
the mutual understanding that such union was temporary, and 
tolerable only on the ground of expediency. On the contrary, 
the priestly and knightly castes were always together, for ill or 
good. But in either case they were distinguished as the aristoc- 
racy from all others, more or less plebeian. They fought bit- 
terly, and learned each the other’s strength. hey became 
friendly, joined on the basis of mutual advantage, and from 
that time on were as one, above the lower order. 

But how were all these classes politically united? What 
part had each in the state-organization ? Wiens, above all, 
came the huge revenues necessary to the establishment of a 
fighting force liable to be called out at any time, and too proud 
itself to subsist on its own manual labor ?* 

At a time such as that represented by the first story of the 
Epic, the warrior was always a robber and pillager. This life 
was the knight’s support. Forays and cattle-lifting provided 
needed gain. Meantime, although occasionally called into the 
field, the people (such I name the united ‘clansmen’ whom 
conservatism partly retained, and the pride of others forced 
into a ee continued the peaceable occupations once shared 
alike by all members of the folk, and were enabled to build 
up that substantial wealth that was to make them the later sup- 
port of the state. But, as time went on, the levies upon the 
people’s wealth, that during an age when feud was the constant 
condition had been rare, irregular, and generally unnecessary, be- 
came with growing civilization more frequent. The king no 
longer raids along the border. He lives in a walled town, sur- 
rounded by a court of polished nobles. War is a serious busi- 
ness, and means often not an attack on out-lying savage races, 
but a campaign against another Aryan realm grown powerful 
and civilized as his own. Moreover, as the country becomes 
settled, the pastime of hunting serves to amuse the war-men 
in the intervals of fighting, and a costly idle court must be 
maintained. The people of the country, no longer obliged to 
retire daily to the mud-built ‘fort’ for protection from the bar- 
barians, spread themselves over the land in open ranches or 
half-defended villages, to protect which outposts of soldiers are 
established, new forts are built, and so new towns developed, 
but always with increasing expense to the people at large and 
particularly to the people-caste, in whose hands rests the poten- 
tial basis of supplies. Larger and larger grow the flocks of 
the ranchmen ; a busier traffic arises. The knights are heavy 


* The military-caste-man, if poor, might become a farmer, but onl 
as a resource in need (see below). Otherwise he could be made to wor 
manually only in order to pay a fine: M. ix. 229. 
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consumers of wealth, but must be supported. The court and 
its army become a great load. And now regular and oppres- 
sive taxes begin to fall upon the supporting caste. ar or 
peace, funds must come into the royal treasury. These funds 
are drawn from the people-caste. The king is the ‘keeper of 
wealth’ (wittaraksin, xii. 321,143) as opposed to the ‘common 
— but these furnish it, and then come to beg of him in 
need. 

The settlements, it may be observed, of the Aryan popula- 
tion may be classed in three divisions. The largest, called city 
or town (nagara, pura), was an outgrowth of the village 
(grama, kheta), and is represented as walled; while the village 
is a collection of houses around a fort (durga). The village 
itself is often no more than the natural development of the 
ghosa, or cattle-ranch, which the king is bound to have 
guarded, and seems to have converted in favorable places into 
a small village by erecting a fort like that around which the 
grama naturally arose (compare xii. 69.35). With this ghosa, 
and on a par with it, are sometimes mentioned the small barba- 
rian settlements called palli (pallighosah, xii.326.20). The 
radical difference between the ghosa and grdma appears to be 
usually not so much quantitative as qualitative. The grdma, 
being the earliest form of settlement, presupposes a durga or 
fort (defense) of some kind as its nucleus; while the ghosa 
(sometimes called v7aja) is an outpost from city or village, and 
a cow-pen developed into a ranche, and hence into a village by 
the addition of a fort to protect it after it had become a centre 
of population. The word grdma is not, however, invariably 
applied to a natural growth from within, but may be used of 
a community artificially planted, as in ii.5.81, where we read: 
‘to defend a city, towns (villages) are made, like unto the city ; 
and border-villages (prdntah), like unto the towns’ (though for 
gramavac ca krtah prantah the Calcutta edition reads grdma- 
vac ca krta ghosah, 215). Characteristic of India is the ree- 
all the country, to guard against drought (ii. 5.77). How the 
ommendation in this same passage of oe. to be built over 
‘cow-pen’ may practically become a village is illustrated ver- 
bally in the use of gostha, etymologically a ‘cow-pen.’ - This 
word is used of any general assembly, as in the proverbial 
verse: ‘The joy of him that liveth in a village is the mouth of 
death ; but the god’s cow-pen (the place where gods assemble) 
is the lonely forest.’* As to the constitutional power of the 


* xii. 175. 25 (b) = 278. 26 (a) ; 26 (b) = nibandhani rajjur esd ya grame, 
etc. (Cruti, as often, is merely ‘a saying,’ a proverb. Like this is 
iii. 200. 92 : ‘ Wherever learned priests are, that is a city, whether they 
live in a vraja (village) or a forest.’ Did Sir William Jones get his poem 
‘What constitutes a state? Not high walled battlements or labored 
mound, Thick wall or moated gate, but men’, etc., from this passage? 
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villages, we have no reason to believe that they had any polit- 
ical rights beside the liberty given to them by the royal over- 
seer. It is, however, an aphorism of the legal literature that 
villages shall be their own authority in matters so especiall 
private or of such family interest as the observances at wed- 
dings and funerals. In such case no foreign rite is to be im- 
posed, but local usage shall obtain (Par. G. 8. i. 8. 13). 

But it is by no means the Hindu conception of the king’s 
office that the people-caste exists to support it while the throne 
is free of responsibility. No theory could have appeared more 
absurd to the Aryan law-givers. The people-caste is a part 
of the Aryan population, and must not be oppressed. he 
connection between the king and the people-caste is based on 
a theory of mutual advantage. The people-caste must be 
taxed ; but the relation between the taxing and taxed parties is 
always explained in a way evidently lated to appeal to the 
latter’s business sense. ‘That relation. is, in a word, trade. A 
barter, as is often candidly said, of so much movable property 
for so much protection. Two things men desire—security and 
wealth. The people-caste has the latter and wants the former ; 
the military-caste wants the latter and can provide the former. 
Let us trade, then, says the Hindu, and on the following basis. 
The taxes shall be low when no danger is at hand. When war 
is expected, the price of security rises; the levies on the peo- 
ple’s wealth shall be greater. The king shall maintain a 
standing army, and make all the sacrifices necessary to keep 
the gods in good humor. For this the people shall pay. In 
return the king shall undertake to keep guard over the coun- 
try, and defend the agricultural and mercantile classes not only 
from foes without but from foes within, making good their 
losses by theft in time of peace, and in time of war keeping 
them safe from harm, agreeing to become responsible for their 
sins in the next world if he fails in this after having exacted 
taxes. The king was thus held responsible to the people for 
his part of the bargain, and suffered a penalty if he did not 
fulfil his contract. In small matters, as for instance where a 
merchant had his goods stolen, the king (his servants) had 
first to seek for the thief; but if he was not found, the money 
had to be refunded from the treasury. In event of a great 
war with defeat, however, where it was absolutely impossible 
for the king to return the property lost, the people had the 
satisfaction of knowing that a portion of their sins, or, so to 
speak, their debts to hell, had been transferred to account of the 


Compare vs. 90: prakdrdi¢ ca puradvaraih prasdddi¢ ca prthagvidhath, 
nagarani na cobhante hindni brahmanottamdaih, etc. According to the 
Ag. P. the kharvata is a town in size between city and village (256. 18) ; 
this appears to be unknown to the Epic. 
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king’s soul, and in this way some compensation would be theirs 
hereafter, if not in this life, for the king’s failure to fulfil his 
legal obligation of protecting.* ’ 

Such is the view most frequently. assamed and expressed 
when the relations between the business classes and the king 
are discussed. Such a class as this third caste needs, therefore, 
to be very definitely determined in its social and political limits 
before we can make an absolute estimate of the ruling or 
kingly caste. In fact, the latter’s power can be best shown by 
finding first the relative position of the people in respect of the 
state at large. What then was the people-caste ? 

The priestly caste formed an undivided whole, except for in- 
‘ ternal distributions of studies, whereby one member learned 

more than another of some special branch of a pursuit equally 
open to all. Except for the king’s family-priest, and the elec- 
tion of certain members of the caste to offices bestowed by the 
king, one member was politically the same as another. The 
warrior-caste, except for plutocratic distinctions, and the special 
_ability acquired by special members in special acts of warfare, 
was also a political unit. The slave-caste consisted of so many 
equal-reckoned slaves. But not so with the people-caste. Here 
we have class within caste in three well-organized bodies, rad- 
ically different in their occupations and socially apart. These 
three bodies met, indeed, on the common basis of their Arya- 
ship in a theoretical view of the state; and the narrower bond 
of their mutual origin from that part of the people that had 
gradually confined itself to a business life brought them closer 
together than they stood as a whole when opposed to the priests 
or the warriors. But for all that, they were not one body with 
. like aims and needs. Their three subdivisions were, historically, 
as follows. First, the great body of ranchmen, the cattle-rais- 
ing population, with their dependants, the herdsmen and cow- 


*As the king is personally responsible for the good conduct of the 
state, any sums stolen in his realm become his debts to the loser. The 
amount stolen must be refunded either from his own purse (svakogat) 
or ‘from some one that supports himself: that is, he should take it 
from some wealthy member of the people-caste (the commentator sug- 
gests ‘a trader’). The financial responsibility is thus later put upon the 
poor people-caste, but the spiritual loss is the king’s and his ministers’ 
(xii. 75. 8,10, 12; no restriction of priest’s property is made here, but may 
be implied by the context ‘all is saved if the priest is saved’). As to 
the ministers’ share, compare xii. 65. 28ff.; 66.32ff.: ‘Godlike is the 
king, and gods revere a just one; the king shares the reward given 
hereafter for the virtue of the folk; but the evil he shares also; so do 
the ministers.’ ‘ He that steals from the king himself goes to hell; his 
property is confiscated ; his body, slain,’ is the converse. The confis- 
cated property of persons not thieves returns to the family (below: and 
ib. 96.6,N.). The passage above gives the king’s titles as Ruler, Gen- 
erous One, Wide-Ruler, All-Ruler, Warrior, Lord of Earth, Protector 
of Men. The king refunds by the rule of Ag. P. 252. 62. 
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boys. Next, the agriculturists or farmers, who raised grain, 
and their smaller imitators, who raised fruit and vegetables. 
Last, the whole trading population, whether on sea or land, con- 
tinually having intercourse with foreign traders, whether tray- 
eling about the country in caravans ea in one town. 

Beside these three divisions, there is a continual row of 
smaller similar occupations, leading by insensible degrees into 
the work formally declared to be unfit for Aryans. First, per- 
haps, money-lending may be mentioned ; which, if not an early 
departure, was one that shows us the gradual extension of caste- 
functions; for we can still trace its despised appearance, and 
gradual encouragement, till it is finally received as a legitimate 
occupation for the twice-born. Here lies, too, the Pe mass 
of mechanics, artizans, carpenters, peddlers, and the like; and 
the frequent denunciation of those that have embraced such oc- 
cupations shows us clearly how often the line between respect- 
able and objectionable labor was crossed by Aryans. Such 
commingling of Aryan and un-Aryan must have begun very 
early; and T fancy that in the earliest period of the Epic the - 

eople-caste had already a more and more uncertain line divid- 

Ing it from the vulgar—a view supported by the circumstance 
cited below, that this caste is, in spite of Arya-ship, apt to be 
set along with the slave-caste against the two more exclusively 
Aryan castes of the warriors and priests.* The formal law in 
enumerating the three (recognized) classes of the people-caste 
sometimes reverses the order, and puts the trading-class before 
the cattle-raisers. This is not only historically wrong, but is 
contradicted by the arrangement elsewhere preferred in the na- 
tive texts. In fact, it is even stated that raising cattle is the 
only business fit for the people-caste, and that any other occu- 
pation is wrong.t 


*T do not mean that the army did not also contain a host of un- 
Aryans. These never commingled and grew together as did the peo- 
ple-caste and the outsiders, but were always oil and water in one jar. 

+ ‘A man of the people should bestow gifts, go over the holy texts, 
make sacrifice, and get wealth ; in doing which let him take care of 
cattle, and be devoted to them as a father is to his sons; any other 
business that he performs would be for him a wrong business, since the 
Creator pace-soderoh cattle to the people-caste’ (xii. 60. 23; 23-24 = M. ix. 
327). The law, which allows a priest that cannot support himself to 
follow the occupation of the third caste, also specifies agriculture before 
trade (which the priest may carry on only with certain limitations), but 
admits that many object to this pursuit (for a priest) on account of the 
necessary cruelty involved—the plough injuring the creatures in the 
earth, and the yoke hurting the cattle (iii. 208.23, ahinsd: cf. i. 63. 11, 
the ideal place where ‘ they do not yoke miserable cattle’: cf. M. x. 83; 
Gaut. x.3ff.). This objection is also brought against agriculture by the 
trader or ‘scales-man’ (tulddhdra), whose own boast is that his ‘ scales 
are the same for everybody,’ while he also objects to raising cattle, be- 
cause it is necessary to castrate them and bore their nostrils (xii. 263. 1, 6, 
11,37). Compare Par. G. S. i. 69 for late inversion of trades. 
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Once the folk at large, the united clansmen of the Aryan 
people, the people-caste had thus lost its ancient universal prac- 
tices and become confined to industry and trade. Gradually, 
from when each warrior was rich in cattle and each cattle- 
raiser ready to answer to a call for arms, there came a separa- 
tion of interests. Some grew to depend on their bows and 
swords, and, finding fighting more agreeable than labor of 
hands, settled more on more upon the life which the king 
lived, and took him as their model. They became ‘king’s 
men,’ the older name of those forming the warrior-caste. 
They arose from the people and left them. Some, again, con- 
fined themselves to study and religion, and before long gained 
and kept the fame of being the gods’ special ministers. They 
also arose from the people and left them. And so the 
‘clansmen’ or ‘people’ grew socially smaller and became the 
people-caste—in name the whole, in fact a part, and a ra 
idly degrading part of the population. But a shadow of their 
former might remained far into the Epic period. Of this, be- 
low. The three occupations, already developed in the Vedic 
age, now abandoned by the warriors and priests, were cherished 
by the people-caste. Indeed, so rapidly do we find the sub- 
divisions appearing in the light of demarcated professions that 
we even notice a differentiation between the people-caste on the 
one hand and the traders on the other, showing that agricult- 
ure and cattle seemed still more peculiarly the people’s work.* 

But the development of commercial interests was sufficient 
ultimately to cause the establishment of a sort of trade-unions 
or guilds. These may belong in their full development to a 
late period, but we find them mentioned early (so in the law- 
book of Manu) as of importance. Such corporations had their 
own rules and laws subject to the king’s inspection, the king 
not being allowed (theoretically) to have established or to es- 
tablish any laws that contradicted those already approved or 
sanctioned by usage. The heads of these corporations are men- 
tioned together with the priests as political factors of weight, 
whose views are worth grave consideration; as an informal 
instance of which, we find a prince defeated in battle and 
ashamed to return home—‘ for what,’ he exclaims, ‘shall I have 
to say to my relatives, to the priests, and to the heads of the 


* ‘There the men of the people (vdi¢yah) do not injure cattle, nor do 
the merchants (vanijah) deal with false weights (kitamdndih, i. 64. 21- 
22).’ It is for pictorial effect that we more often have the sea-trader than 
the land-trader spoken of in the Epic, the ‘merchant wrecked with ship 
destroyed’ being a much loved metaphor. Compare e. g. ix. 3.5; 
R. v. 26.12. Not a coaster but a deep-sea sailor is meant. Compare 
ii.5.114: ‘Do the merchants that have arrived from afar for the sake 
of gain pay no more than their proper (shipping) duties?” 

VOL. XIII. 11 
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82 W. Hopkins, 
corporations ?* Prominence is given to the guilds in the later * 
books of the Epic. There also we find corporations of every 
sort, under the name of gana; of the members of which the 
king is particularly recommended to be careful, since enemies 
are apt to make use of them by bribery. But dissension is 
their weak point. Through dissension and bribery they may 
be controlled by the king. On the other hand, ‘union is the 
safeguard of corporations.’+ The power of the corporations is 
said to be equal to that of all the king’s military dependents ; 
‘these two, I think, are equal,’ it is oaid in a passage where the 
strength of the kingdom is reckoned (unless the dependents in- 
clude servants of every kind). 

The intermingling of un-Aryan with Aryan in this caste is 
— indicated by the fact that the cowboys, who watched 

or instance the royal cattle, spoke a dialect unintelligible to 
the Aryans, unless the latter had especially learned it.§ 
Kings, of course, are always surrounded by interpreters ; but 
this may be referred simply to the effect of the foreign popula- 
tion. | 

Two additions to the cattle-raising population are to be found 
outside of the people-caste. The king is himself a large owner 
and breeder of cattle, and personally superintends the con- 
dition of his flocks at certain times in the year. The whole 
care is taken, of course, by the cowboys, whose ranches the 
king visits, when for example the cattle are to be branded. 
Large gifts of kine are given to kings by foreign allies, and we can 
still trace pure cattle-raiding expeditions in the Epic story. Such 

iven or Stolen cattle were kept for the king. On the other 

and, there is comparatively early evidence to show that the 
priests also, though not- personally attending to the duties of 
the calling, yet carried on more or less cattle-raising and agri- 
culture on their own account, employing the third caste to do 
the labor. 

The third or people-caste has thus, as regards their duties, 
quite undefined borders. The humblest tender of cows for a 
master may be of this caste, or the work may be done by one 
outside the Aryan ranks. The priest and king share the gain 


* 249.16; xii. 54.20. The ¢reni or guild thus includes unpriestly cor- 
porations. Cf. R. vi. 111. 13. 

+ xii. 107.32; xii. 59.49, crenimukhyopdjapena; N. understands mili- 
tary ¢reni, M. viii.41. An interesting list of trades is found R. ii. 90. 10 ff. 
In the same work the collocation of ‘assemblies and corporations’ is to 
be noted ( parisadah ¢renayag ca, R. ii. 120.5). The further distribution 
of a popular crowd implied in sayodhagreninigamah (janah, R. ii. 123. 5) 
is apparently later than the Epic. 

tt should here be inclined to take mdula as native soldiers, bhrta as 
mercenaries. were it not for the commentator, xv. 7. 8. 

§ Their dialect, bhdsd, has to be acquired by Aryans: iv. 10.1. 

Sarvabhdsdavidah, i. 207. 39 ; but sarvabhdsyavidah, xii. 321. 15. 
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of the profession, and practically intrude on the emoluments 
theoretically set apart for the people-caste. 

What was the condition of the small farmers through the 
realm? Wecannot say, further than in their relation to the state 
as tax-payers. Of-the daily worker, shepherd, cowherd, farm- 
help, we have, however, a p os didactic verse that informs us 
in regard to his wage. In this passage the lowly laborer is a 
man of the people-caste: or rather, the people-caste is under- 
stood to consist of laborers, as a look at the context will show. 
After the common formula that the people-caste should tend 
cattle, we read: ‘he should receive the milk of one cow for the 
care of every six; if he tend a hundred head of cattle, he 
should receive a pair; in the case of (dealing for the master of 
the) flocks or in agricultural labor, his general share should be 
one-seventh of the proceeds or of the increase, but in the case 
of small cattle (not horned) only a small part (one-sixteenth.’)* 

Although points of direct contact between the royal and peo- 
ple-castes are, except in the matter of taxation, rarely to be 
found in the Epic, yet the account of the distribution of the 
kingly power, as preserved in both Epic and legal literature, 
points to the fact that the people were in general at the mercy 
of the king’s vicegerents, and that the people-caste must have 
been especially — to their predatory natures.t+ 

In describing the ‘care of the empire,’ tradition divides the 
realm into seven factors. Of these the first five are the king 
himself, his ministers, the treasury, army, and allies; the last 
two are the country-people, and the capital, or ‘the city”{ In 
‘the city’ the king (theoretically) superintended all duties, even 
to the adjustment of prices. He had delegates (whom he ap- 
pointed through the land) to do this for him in other towns and 
villages. They were stationed chiefly as military commanders. 
We fortunately have preserved the system of government by 
which the towns lying out of the king’s direct supervision were 
cared for. The decimal system of classification (found again in 
the army) is not necessarily a sign of late origin for this array 


* xii. 60. 24 ff., tathd erige kala khure. The parentheses are due to the 
commentator. The amount given is the workman’s ‘ yearly pay’ (sdém- 
vatsari bhrtih). 

+ The technical ttayah or ‘adversities’ of the husbandman include, 
however, only foreign invasion (a point contradictory of Megasthenes’ 
account). But see particularly Ag. P. 238.46; and 262. These tfayah 
are, I believe, not defined in the Epic by text or commentator, but 
are explained by a native lexicographer as consisting of 1. too much 
rain; 2. norain; 3. grasshoppers; 4. mice or rats; 5. birds; 6. neigh- 
boring kings (invading the country). The Epic puts them with sick- 
ness as one of the ‘faults’ of a metaphysical division of things accord- 
ing to their qualities (iii. 149. 35); and alludes to them in the words of a 
speaker : itayac ca na santi me (v.61.17. For definition see P. W.). 

t xii. 69. 64 ff.; different order in xii. 321. 154-5. Compare M. ix. 294-297. 
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of officials; but, though coinciding in all respects with the 
plan authorized by the legal treatises, since it represents as it 
must an imperial policy rather than that of a limited kingdom 
the inference is fair that the system was one adopted only after 
se foundation of great empires, belonging therefore to the later 
ic. 

heneith to this system, the king with his town officers sees 
to the a capital, while he is represented in other towns by 
men selected either from the priestly, the warrior, or the people- 
castes. It is the duty of these men to protect, each his village, 
their territory from robbers ; more particularly, those that gov- 
ern a village must keep it and the surrounding country to the 
distance of a kroca (about two miles) in all directions free from 
thieves, and are bound to repay to the losers whatever is stolen 
within this district. In the case of a large town the distance 
guarded is four times as great. They had also to collect the 
taxes from their districts.* The Epic describes the allotment 
of territory thus. Every town or village was presided over by 
a vicegerent, who was under a superior officer called ‘ ruler of 
twenty’ towns or ‘ruler of a hundred.’ In a gradually extend- 
ing circle these overseers received tribute, heard reports, passed 
them on to the one of next highest authority, and he to the 
next, till revenues and reports focused in the king, the lord of 
all. The king should create one over-lord to be the governor 
of a thousand villages (i. e. here as example, over the whole 
realm) ; all the villages are to be divided into groups, or depart- 
ments, of one hundred villages each; these, again, are subdi- 
vided into counties of twenty each and ten each, while a head- 
man is to be appointed over each division, reckoning from the 
village as a unit. The head-man or mayor of each village 
(gramasya adhipatih) sends to the ten-village-man or county 
officer (dacagrami) returns of all the crimes committed in his 
village,t and the ten-village-man in turn sends his report to 
the twice-ten-man (dvigundyi or vincatipah);t who in turn 
passes his collected reports to the hundred-village-man (grd- 
atadhyaksah), from whom they go to the general governor 
(adhipatih). The officer in each division draws his own in- 
come from the province placed under his control: one village 
provides support for the village-man; the village-men from 
ten villages supply the ten-village-man, ete. The ruler of a 
hundred villages ought to have to supply his needs the revenue 
derived from one Wale flourishing town, while the thousand- 


*M. vii. 115-125 ; Yaj. i. 321; Ap. ii. 10. 26. 4ff. 

+ Grdmadosah ; probably the returns are sent monthly. 

¢ The ruler of ten is also called dagapah ; and the ruler of one village, 
gramikah. 
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village-man has a large city, gold, grain, ete., appropriated to . 
his use.* 

Beside these special supervisors, each city should be provided 
with one general officer, a mayor (?) or superintendent of affairs, 
whose official title is ‘ he-that-thinks-about-everything’; his du- 
ties are not defined.+ A military garrison is stationed in every 
town and along the border-forts ; and the realm is watched by 
military police, recommended as guards of the city parks ( pwro- 
dydana) and other crowded places.t Such is the later ‘defense 
of the realm,’ as distinguished from the earlier single fort and 
environs. 

Many of these cities are, of course, those brought under the 
sway of the king. We may assume, since the general officers 
here described are particularly urged not to exceed their 
powers, and to be tender-hearted toward the unfortunate (a 
plea often urged before kings, as in Narada’s great sermon in 
the Sabha), that they exercised pretty free control and were apt 
to abuse it.§ In fact, with an uncertain rate of taxation, they 
could practically demand what they pleased. The proper rate 
of taxation is not certainly established in the Epic, but at its 
best was very severe. Agriculture is always implied. It is 


*Tt is said in the second book that there are five general officers of the 
military caste in each town as collectors. What their exact functions 
were the Epic does not say (kae cic chirah krtaprajiadh parca panca 
svanusthitah, kseman kurvanti rdjan janapade tava, ii. 5. 80 ; 
the contest shows that panca refers to officers of towns). I suspect that 
collecting here refers to collecting the regular taxes. One thousand 
villages given away as a ‘means of livelihood’ is not uncommon in the 
time of the empires: compare e. g. R. ii. 31.16. According to Manu the 
lord of ten villages has as much as can be cultivated by twelve oxen ; 
of twenty villages, by five times that ; of one hundred, the produce of 
a village; of a thousand, the revenue of atown. This certainly seems 
an older version than that of the Epic. The word kula, here employed, 
land enough for a family, is interpreted by the commentators as ‘ what 
can be ploughed by twelve oxen.’ . 

+ This ‘ one-thinker-about-everything’ (ekah sarvdrthacintakah) ap- 
pears to be an additional officer, not a substitute for the city-lord ; vd 
or ca is read, M. vii. 121-122. The description is feund xii. 87.1 ff. Mili- 
tary garrisons are spoken of ib. 69.6 ff. They are to be stationed through 
the realm, and on the border-land. 

A We barn ii. 5. 82 ff., 121, 114, where a garrison guards each town. 

S$ We learn little of these officers from the law. In M. x. 126; xi. 64 
(Mbh. xiii. 165.10; xii. 297. 25-26) the three hig castes have adhikdra, 
but not the slave-caste; extending (in the Epic law) to any ‘rule of 
right’ (in Manu adhikdra of law and of mines). But in the Epic practi- 
cal rule we find the slaves have a certain authority (see below). 
These officers were, as were the king and all royal officers, exempted 
from certain ceremonial impurities (occasioned by the death of rela- 
tives) ‘lest business be impeded (kdryavirodhdt) G. xiv. 45; M. v. 98-95. 
We find often that Hindu strictness in this regard is practically less 
than at first sight appears. 
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only in an ideal realm that we find ‘in that place there was no 
confusion of castes, and no mining or agricultural labor.’* 

In practical life ‘the king must not be too kind, he must 
not cut off his own root, he must tax as he finds necessary.’+ 
The proper tax, to levy which the king is enjoined, and in tak- 
ing which he ‘does no wrong,’ is in the proportion of one sixth 
of the annual gain got by the party taxed, with special rules for 
special cases. This regular rate is not regarded as imposing a 
heavy tax. Further statutes show that it may be increased, and 
permit even a fourth of the annual income to be so taken ‘in 
time of need,’ i. e. when danger threatens—the king in each 
case incurring the same proportion of the people’s sins if he 
does not return the barter-value of this tax in ‘protecting the 
people’: especially, as is once sharply added, ‘the better classes 
of people, and the wealthy classes.’t 


*1, 68.6: na varnasankaro na krsydkarakrj janah. 

+ v. 34.18. The further advice that the king should be merciful toward 
his people ‘as if toward the gods’ (ib. 38.41) is, as shown by many ex- 
amples, based rather on the utilitarian principle that ‘a realm is like a 
cow ; it must not be over-milked’ (xii. 87. 13-21), than on any principle 
of abstract right. An idea of what was reasonable in taxation may be 
drawn from the converse of a rule in regard to the king’s expenditures. 
We are told that he ought to be every morning informed of what he 
has spent, and that his (yearly) expenditure ought not to cover more 
than three fourths of his income (ii. 5. 70-72). That is to say, he ought 
to tax heavily enough largely to increase his actual needs in private and 
public outlay. One half, one quarter, or three quarters, are given as 
the ee ratios of expense to income. The account is kept by 
‘ calculators’ (ganakalekhakah). 

¢ All traders’ taxes, by legal and Epic rule, are to be apportioned ac- 
cording to the conditions under which the goods are presented for taxa- 
tion: that is to say, a merchant’s wares are to be taxed ‘after the king 
has carefully considered the price at which they are to be sold, and were 
bought, and the distance they have been carried’; where an impost 
duty is intended. The artisan also must be taxed in such a way that 
‘both the king and the artisan may get profit.’ Taxation more than 
‘legal’ is decried; larger taxes must not be demanded, it is sometimes 
said, but begged for, and that from all the castes, except the priests 
(xii. 87. 18-21; 71.15). But when the king conquers and is conscious that 
his taxes are not unjustly levied, then ‘let the king address his new 
people, saying “ give me the rightful tax ;” if they give it, it is well ; if 
not, let them be forced’ (xii. 95.2). The proper tax is formally given as 
above, i. 213.9; xii. 24. 11 ff.; 69.25; 139.100. The yearly income is re- 

arded as the basis of reckoning the tax in cattle-increase and grain- 
increase. Compare ii. 5. 78, and M. vii. 80. The Calcutta reading in ii. 212 
(=5. 78) pddikam ca gatam is certainly to be rejected for the Bomba 
pratyekan ca gatam. The king is here advised to befriend the husband- 
men when the crops are poor, and to take one in the hundred of the in- 
crease as a moderated equivalent of the normal tax ; not to tax (more 
heavily than before) ot the rate of twenty-five per cent. The possi- 


bility of the kingdom’s existing without taxation seems especially to 
irritate the compilers of the pseudo-Epic. They revert to the subject 
again and again, and prove that the king must have wealth ; his army, 
his happiness, his virtue depend on it ; ‘as a robe conceals a woman’s 
nakedness, so does wealth conceal’ sin ; therefore let him get wealth, 
even if he be sinful’ (xii. 133.7). The twelfth book says in effect to the 
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The authority of Megasthenes, if rightly reported, would in- 
duce us to believe that the agriculturists hold the land as ten- 
ants to the king, and that the gain of rents goes into the royal 
treasury, besides the payment of a fourth part of the crops as 
tax. Except on the principle of the Hindu proverb, that ‘the 
cow (seemin ly) belongs to the calf, the cowherd, the owner, 
and the thief, ut he that gets the milk is the real owner’ (xii. 
174.32), we must decline 7 toto to accept this statement as 
valid for the times covered by the Epic narration, and, since 
they represent @ more imperial policy than that depicted in the 
native works, conclude either that Megasthenes is misquoted 
in ~— of land ownership and taxes, or that he speaks of 
a small part of the land where such custom prevailed, or writes 
of times different from that represented by Epic didactic poe- 
try. Arrian says that Megasthenes saw only a little of India; 
but I am inclined to think that the present difference between 
the quarter and the sixth as a re he rain (income) tax indi- 
cates a difference of time rather than of locality, and that the 
Epic coinciding with the law represents in this point an ideal, 
or older state of affairs than that found by the Greek (c. 300 


king: ‘rules do not hold in certain contingencies ; do not ordinarily 
tax too much ; but yet let your first care be to keep your treasury full ; 
if it is necessary to tax heavily in order to this end, do so; money is the 
chief thing ; wealth is a necessity ; let the king imitate the people, they 
make as much as they can; for poverty is a crime’ (xii.130.33 to end). 
The verse distinguishing between protection for the people in general 
and the better classes (xii. 24.17, euird¢ cdryd¢ ca satkaryd vidvdnsag ca, 
-... gomino dhaninag cav va paripdlya vigesatah) is, despite the com- 
mentator, especially in the interest of the rich men of the — : ‘ War- 
riors, Aryans (the people-caste), and sages (priests) meer 9 all be treated 
well ; those rich in cattle and those possessing property should be es- 
pecially well protected.’ As to the moral guilt incurred by a king 
through his pgople’s sin see below. It is remarked in xiii. 61.32 
that ‘ the peoplé ought to kill the rascal of a king who does not protect 
them’ (araksitadran hartaran viloptéram andyakam, tam vai rajakalin 
hanyuh prajah sainahya nirghrnam ; in 33, sah. . . . nihantavyah. 

* Of the seven social orders that Megasthenes notes, the first is the 
order of priests; the second, the agriculturists, who greatly outnum- 
ber the others. These abstain from war, he says, and from all other 
public service, spending their time in agriculture; and no enemy in- 
jures the crops, because —— looks on the agricultural class as a 
public benefactor—whence the richness of the uninjured land. He 
continues, as quoted by Diodorus and given above, with the words: 
Bwovor éxi tHE YOpac peta Kai yovatkOv yewpyb., Kai THE ei¢ THY T6AW KaTa- 
TeTapTHy eic TO TeAover, In the next class Megasthe- 
nes rightly distinguishes from these farmers the herdsmen, shepherds, 
and poorer members of.the people-caste ; for though theoretically one, 
they were, as we have seen, in reality a different order; and we are 
not surprised to find no hint from the Greek observer that the two 
classes belong together. These poorer people, he says, are great hunt- 
ers ; they do not live in towns or villages, but cxyvity dé Biw xypavtar: ev- 
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The statement that the king holds all the land as his own 
(and disposes of it as he will?) is not an unnatural deduction 
from the fact that the king may give away as much land as 
-he likes, and is the ‘lord of all’ (compare Biihler on M. viii. 
39). Still, practically the ownership is vested in each heredi- 
tary occupant; his right is secured by title; boundary disputes 
are settled by careful surveys; no sin is graver than ‘ depriving 
a priest of land,’ nor any glory greater than ‘giving land toa 
priest ; so that we may doubt if this right of universal owner- 
ship was exercised. No tax is put upon land: that is, no rent 
is paid for it. All the taxes of the law and Epic are arranged 
on the basis of increase in the year’s stock, a part of which 
must be paid as tax; but it is nowhere implied that such a tax 
is regarded as rent for the land. The ‘fourth part,’ evidently 
declared by Megasthenes to be the proportion exacted, contra- 
dicts the perpetual statement of native authorities, that the pro- 
portion on grain is one-sixth, and one-fourth only in emergen- 
cies. Indeed, one of the standing epithets of the king is based 
on this proportion ; he is called often the sadbhdagin, ‘he that 
gets one-sixth.’* Such taxes in cattle, grain, and merchandise 
were levied in kind. Besides custom house duties, ‘a piece in 
kind’ for the king was exacted of merchants; that is, beside 
the apportioned duty, they surrendered one specimen of their 
goods to the royal treasury.t+ 


idently the inhabitants of the ghosa. To complete this foreign descrip- 
tion, we find the Greek’s ‘fourth class’ to be what the Hindus call a 

rt of the ‘mixed castes’—namely, the artisans and manufacturers of 
implements, who pay no tax, but draw grain from the royal treasury : 
that is, if they are employed by the king as army artisans, or other- 
wise serviceable. Compare M. vii. 126, where from one to six panas a 
month, clothing every semester, and a tub of grain every month, are 
given to the menials of the royal household (as some say, the grain in- 
creasing with the money for the better servants). The tax of ordinary 
artisans is in kind, according to the native account§. Megasthenes’s 
class of warriors is touched on below; the sixth caste is that of the 
‘ephors,’ probably the rulers described above : 
avtov aBacirevtog 7), Tog 4pyovowv.* The last class is called the class of 
councilors, judges, etc. So Diodorus; and essentially the same, Arrian 
and Strabo. But it is important to notice that Arrian merely says in 
regard to the taxes of the agriculturists that ‘they pay to the king or 
to autonomous cities the ¢épo:,’ not specifying how much. Strabo says 
only that they rent the land, and pay one fourth of the crops in lieu of 
tax. Diod. ii.40; Arrian, 11; Strabo, xv., p. 703 (Didot). 

* It is by giving gifts (to the priests) that the members of the third 
caste attain heaven (iii. 150.51). Now it is said: ‘a man of the people- 
caste that gives a part of his harvest to the priests after he has taken out 
the sixth | (for taxes) is released from sin’ (xiii. 112.19: sadbhagapa- 
riguddham ca krser bhagam updrjitam, vaigyo dadad dvijatibhyah 


papebhyah parimucyate). 

+ A king that takes ‘even a fourth’ is not guilty of wrong ‘in a time 
of distress’ (M. x. 118ff.); but the legal tax from the people-caste is one 
sixth or one eighth on grain, one twentieth on gold and cattle, or only 
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All these taxes, it will be noticed, are drawn from the third 
estate or people-caste, which (including the degraded) appears 
in Megasthenes as in native works more properly a heteroge- 
neous order, without likeness of parts, than one united caste- 
body. All these, however, poor or rich, must pay taxes. Not 
so with the soldiers. The latter are practically exempt from 
taxation; the priests (unless a are so by divine law. It 
remained for the farmers and their kind to pay. The freedom 
from taxation of the military caste is negatively implied by two 
facts—first, that servants of the king are not taxed, and all in 
military service were called the royal servants (birtya, soldiers) ; 
second, that the soldiers were not ‘ protected, but did protect, 
and therefore it would be clearly against the theory of taxation 
as barter to demand tax of the military caste. Only the people- 
caste are meant as tax-payers; and Megasthenes also implies 
that none of the military paid taxes. e must of course ex- 


one twelfth on grain and one fiftieth on gold, while in smaller indus- 
tries (profits from trees, meat, honey, flowers, skins, pottery, etc.) 
one sixth only is known to the code of Manu. See my note on M. 
vii. 1380. Ind fable of the Epic, Manu himself comes to earth and draws 
a tax on grain of only one tenth, on gold and catfle of one fiftieth, ac- 
cording to xii. 67.17ff. The grain-tax is not on the value of the whole 
property, but on the gain (contra my note). Gautama’s law allows a 
tax of a tenth, an eighth, or a sixth (G. x. 24. 25); and the last is usually 
recognized by all law books as the right (grain) tax (VAs. i. 42, raja tu 
dharmend ’nucdsat sastham dhanasya hared anyatra brahmandt.* So 
Baudh. i. 10.18.1). The Ramayana, too, has verses to the same effect: 
‘A king may take one sixth, provided he protects’ (R. iii. 10. 12-16). 
The expression ‘ gold’ includes all mercantile transactions, according to 
some commentators. Gautama says that one twentieth is the duty 
(gulka, as distinguished from bali, tax) on all merchandise, but makes 
that on flowers, fruit, etc., one sixth (or sixtieth?). Compare M. viii. 
398, and the statement, ib. 402, that market prices are adjusted every 
five days or half month. The ten per cent. duty appears to be espe- 
cially for imported goods, a sample being also taken (B. i. 10. 18. 14, with 
Bihler’s note). The day laborers, not in royal service, pay for tax one 
day’s labor a month on public works (G. x.31; M. vii. 137-138), while 
artisans pay some trifle in the same way (V4s. xix. 28: pratimdsam 
udvahakaran tv dgamayet). This labor-pay was termed visti, a sort of 
corvée, a tax in toil. The Sanskrit word means the laborer forced to give 
his work, or the work itself. The formal eight factors of the king’s 
war resources include such labor: chariots, elephants, horse, foot, visti, 
ships, spies, guides (xii. 59.41; 76.5; 121.44ff.). Thus the native author- 
ities on taxes. Law and Epic repudiate the idea of one fourth being a 
proper or customary tax. Yet even royal monopolies are recognized, and 
the minutiz of taxation laid down in these law-books. hat infer- 
ence may we draw? That the ‘extremity tax’ allowed’in time of dire 
need had in the Greek’s day become the regular tax? This,-unless we 
assume that the rate of taxation decreased instead of increased. But 
see Burnell to M. vii. 130. It would seem, then, that Megasthenes post- 
dates even the original didactic part of the Epic. His famous account 
of the soldiers’ deference to the farmers, like the farmers’ indifference 
to the soldiers in Alexander’s battles, may be true, but the Epic custom 
is to destroy the enemy’s land and crops (see below). The na sasya- 
ghatah rule (xii. 103. 40) does not refer to the foe’s land. 
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cept those of this caste that had given up the profession of 
arms and become practically farmers. These were taxed as 
such. Of the people-caste, the wealthy members were of course 
most heavily taxed; but, more content with inference, the 
didactic part of the Epic says: ‘ Those that make wealth should 
be taxed: tillers of the soil, raisers of cattle, traders; for a 
wealthy man is the crown of creation.’* | 
Certain practices and prerogatives of the king increased his 
treasury, in eat at new expense to the people-caste. For if 
any man of this caste was not an orthodox believer, his goods 
might be confiscated for the purpose of paying therewith for 
the cost of a sacrifice—that is, his cattle might be given to the 
mage ‘Whatever shall be necessary for the sacrifice the 
ing shall take from the possessions of a wealthy man of the 
people, if the latter be irreligious. The king owned, of 
course, all the wealth of his family. That of his younger 
brothers became in reality his own. Thus the king offers ‘all 
his own and all his brother’s wealth,’ without question of that 
brother’s desire.t The Dasyu (un-Aryan) population was also 
liable to have its goods confiscated, if the kmg needed them.} 
A legal prerogative of the king is the possession of property 
found without owner: bearing on all castes, of course, but par- 
ticularly on the wealthy. Any property found abandoned is 
taken in charge by government officials and guarded for the 
owner during a year; it is then confiscated. All property 
found goes into the royal treasury, after a fourth has been 
nr yam to the finder. But all treasure-trove goes to the 
ing,§ or the king and the priests. I have noted no rule to 
this effect in the Epic. | 
If we turn back to the earliest Vedic period, we find that 
the tribute paid to the king seems to have been but a volun- 
tary offering ; in the latest, it was required. The Brahmana- 
literature appears to show the people-caste as a class existin 
mainly for the purpose of being levied upon and ‘devoured.’| 
A small poll-tax, symbolized as a love-offering, may have been 


* xii. 88.26; M.x.115. Certain persons were always exempt from tax- 
ation (akarah): priests, children, women, royal officers, and various 
afflicted persons. Compare v. 33. 93ff.; M. vii. 183; viii. 394; Vas. xix. 
23 (rdjapumdn) ; i.48; Ap. ii. 10. 26. 10, ff. ; G. x. 11. 

+ Yan mamd@’sti dhanam kimcid Arjunasya ca vegmani ; xv. 12. 11. 

xii. 136. 1-11; 165.5-7; M. xi.11; G. xviii. 24ff. Gautama permits 
such confiscation also to defray wedding expenses, and from those that 
have shown themselves irreligious (that is, from such of the people- 
caste, as the context shows). 

§ Vas. xvi. 19; B. i. 10.18.16; G. x. 38.42; M. viii.38. According to 
some, only a sixth is deducted for the finder. Priests may, however, 
keep all they find (Vas. iii. 13-14; G. x. 45). 

Ircncws 0 Zimmer, Alt. Leben, p. 166 (Ait. Br. vii. 29), who quotes 
apropos Tac. Germ. § 15. 


| 
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customary besides the tax on produce, as a survival of the orig- 
inal free bali or offering, or may well have been a later natural 
addition to the regular tax, without thought of the antiquity 
of the custom. at any rate, the ‘love-tax’ is common in the 
Epic, and was given by everybody, including those not liable 
to taxation—priests, ete. ‘For love’s sake ( prityartham), the 
priests, the warriors, the men of the people, the slaves, the 
barbarians, all the folk, high and low, brought tribute to the 
king.’* So thoroughly, however, has the man of the people 
become identified with the ‘man that pays taxes,’ that the at- 
ter has become in the Epic a standing epithet or even a syno- 
nym of the former.t This expression is applied also to sub- 
ject princes, not to native members of the warrior-caste, and 
means in such circumstances tribute-giver.t Rather a remark- 
able case of a forced levy on such subject princes occurs in the 
third book: remarkable, because a princes have usually a 
certain war-tribute to pay, while here they are obliged to sub- 
mit to an extraordinary demand in time of peace. The heir to 
the throne of Hastina (practically the ming) desires to raise a 
sudden sum of which his treasury is incapable. His ministers 
advise him thus: ‘ Let these protectors of earth that pay trib- 
ute to thee furnish thee with the (necessary) tributes and the 

old.’ This was done, apparently; for the building and sac- 
ritice that the king wished to complete are carried on without 
further difticulty.§ 

Taxes were, then, levied by force, if occasion required, or 
stood at a nominally fixed rate of a sixth from the annual gain 
in crops, or a fiftieth in the case of cattle and on invested 
moneys: rates subject to variation and subsequently increased ; 


* ji. 52. 37-39. The extravagance of the description somewhat impairs 
the value of the citation. The context mentions gold jars, hundreds of 
maidens, etc., etc., as being received by the king on this occasion. 
He was about to become emperor. 

+ vdicyah . . karapradah, ii.47.28. Compare below i.192.15. The 
‘lord of earth’ always means a warrior (king); the man of the people 
is called ‘ a tax-giver’ (karadah). 

¢ The conquests of war always result in large caravans of tribute re- 
turning to the conqueror’s city with him. Such tribute consisted of 
horses, sandalwood, aloes, rare cloth, skins, gems, pearls, blankets, 
gold, silver, coral, etc. Horses, particularly northern and western 
horses, are greatly prized. Compare ii. 30. 28, and 27.27, 28.6: ‘ Eight 
parrot-colored horses, and others of a peacock color from the North 
and West countries.’ These were taken by Arjuna ‘as tribute’ 
(karartham). 

§ iii. 255.16: ya ime prthivipdlah karadas tava, te karan a. 
chantu suvarnam ca. Compare iv. 18.26 (Yudhishthira’s) balibhrtah 


rthivipdlah, or subjected and tributary princes (and viii. 8.20). This 
is the old word for tribute of conquered peoples ; compare RV. vii. 6. 5. 
But it is used also of the third-caste tax-payers (xii. 88.26: a passage 
strongly condemning those officers that exact unjust taxes ; when dis- 
— , they should be supplanted, and made to pay up what they have 
stolen). 
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and the people brought voluntary offerings in addition to those 
required.* 
hese irregular allusions to taxes are truly the main points. 
wherein the two great supporting castes touch each other in 
our Epic, and but little remains to indicate the formerly proud 
condition of the herdsman; for, as Piishan, the Vedic god of 
the cattle-dealers, was fabled to have lost his teeth and been 
obliged to live on mush, so the power of his pet caste had de- 
eayed. I have elsewheret+ sought to show that in late legal 
literature there is a distinct separation of the third caste from 
the other two, and a tendency almost to put the people on a 
par with the slave; and this is seen in the Epic: not alone in 
such allusions as simply indicate that the people were regarded 
mainly as a tax-paying machine, but in forms of expression 
like, for example, ‘The warriors were like the people, wait- 
ing upon the twice-born and bringing ong (ii. 49.35); or in 
such facts as this: that the term applied to represent the rela- 
tion of the third caste to both the military and priestly presents 
the idea of distinct subordination.t Also, when the castes are 
grouped, as in describing a procession, the natural arrangement 
seems to be not to put the three Aryan castes against the 
slave-caste, but to unite the slave-caste and people-caste as one 
oup over against the warrior- and priestly-castes as another 
istinct group.§ Also, in this connection, the wording of God 
in the Great Song (Bhagavad-Gitaé) is significant: ‘ Whoever 
they be that seek their rest in Me, even they that are of low 
worth, even women, men of the people-caste, and slaves—even 
these find bliss.’| Also the fact that a difference is made be- 
tween the rights of the people and warriors in the matter of 


* The knightly rule of not asking for a gift (iii. 154.10: nd "ham ydci- 
tum utsahe, na hi yacanti rajana esa dharmah sandtanah : cf. xii. 88. 16 ; 
R. ii. 95.19), arising from the priestly privilege of begging being con- 
fined to that caste, so as td exclude the members of all other castes 
from the three peculiar privileges sacred to the priest (making sacrifice 
for others, teaching, receiving —: e. g. M. x. 77), seems to have had 
an effect on the attitude of the king toward the tax-payers. The king 
ought to demand his taxes, not ask for them; and they must be paid, 
not as a gift, but as if it were a pleasure to pay ; it being for the peo- 
ple’s interest to be taxed. This attitude, however, is not constant. 

+ Relation of the Four Castes in Manu. 

Upastha, compare iii. 4.15: vaigyd iva ’smdan upatisthantu. 

Compare i. 126. 13-14 ; 164. 20, and the grouping in xiv. 89. 26; ‘ Next 
to the priests came the warriors ; then too the people- and slave-crowds, 
and then the barbarous races (tathd vitcidrasanghd¢ ca tathd ‘nye mlec- 
chajatayah). 

| vi. 33.32. Compare the like words employed of the division of the 
castes in the second great song (Anugitd), where it is said : ‘Abiding by 
this law whatever evil-born people there be, women, men of the peo- 
ple-caste, and slaves—even these find bliss ; how much more the priests 
and the warriors!’ xiv. 19. 61. 
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fasting may be mentioned, couched in these words: ‘ Fasting 
three nights or two nights is enjoined only for priests and war- 
riors; but if men of the people-caste and slaves should insti- 
tute such a fast through delusion of mind, they would get no 
reward for it.* The favors granted to the people-caste are 
the same as to the slaves; the only difference being in the 
form of words expressing this. ‘To the people-caste the kin 

should give protection ; to the slave-caste, non-injury.’+ In all 
these cases, late as they are, we see the reflex of an unacknowl- 
edged process of amalgamation between the people-caste and 
the un-Aryan population. This process has two phases. First, 
the inevitable tendency of the third estate to take up with new 
work, needful and profitable, but not sanctioned by usage ; 
this was a natural drifting away from the Aryan aristocrats. 
Second, the long-continued and ever-increasing binding to- 
gether of the warrior- and priestly-castes, practically leading 
to an exclusion of the third estate from the inner and intenser 
Arya-hood of the two more powerful orders. The people-caste 
was partially seduced and partially pushed out of the national 
ring. They stood on the edge between good blood and bar- 
barous. As was likely to be the case, the caste that patron- 
ized them most and flattered them with sweet words was the 
priestly. Such proverbs as they have left show us, however, 
that all regard for the caste was based on an appreciation of 
the bakshish they could give. ‘ He is blessed with fulfilment 
of all his desires who gives a night’s rest to a man of the peo- 
ple’ (iii. 200. 122) is a remark polite enough to make us think 
this man a person of importance ; but when a reason for honor- 
ing him is vouchsafed, it is merely that he has wealth. A 
poor man of the people was of no consequence. In fact, he is 
in such circumstances advised to become a slave at once (M. x. 
98; but in V. P. iii.8 he is told to adopt the warrior’s life). 
How nearly on a social par with the slave the man of the 
people stood is well shown by the frightened exclamation 
of King Drupada when he finds his daughter gone: ‘ What,’ 
he exclaims, ‘my daughter gone? Oh, whither? Who has 
taken her away? Is it possible that any base-born slave or 
tax-paying man of the people has carried her off? Is it possi- 
ble that the muddy foot (of such a man) has been placed on 
my head, and that this wreath of flowers (my daughter) has 
been cast upon a graveyard (that wretch)? (1,192.15). It is 


* xiii. 106. 12ff. The two latter castes may have a caturthabhaktaksa- 

na but not a trirdtra-fast. 

+ i. 85. 3ff. Compare also: ‘ Priests are pleased with bounty ; warri- 
ors, with a good fight ; the people-caste, with protection ; women, with 
love ; the slave-caste, with mercy ; common people (prthagjana), with 
bounty’s leavings’ (xiv. 90. 13). 
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only in its sustaining or ‘supporting’ power that the people- 
caste finds a begrudged honor; for in this regard the royal 
power and the power of the farmers is declared to be equal.* 
A further point of contact between the third and second 
castes remains to be considered: namely, the military obliga- 
tions of the third caste. Was the people-caste liable to mili- 
tary duty? Of course, as a general thing, no. The soldier- 
ing was done by the standing army and mercenary troops. 
But men of the people-caste did serve in the army, although 
Megasthenes says they did not. What else is meant when all 
the law-books say that men of the priestly and the people-caste 
may take up arms ‘to prevent a mixture of caste’? This is 
emphatically decried as a custom for priests, because ‘the du- 
ties of a warrior are too cruel for a priest’ :+ but as an occa- 
sional necessity the two unmilitary castes must have served. 
Antecedently it would seem unnecessary to prove this. — In 
view, however, of Megasthenes’ picture of the farmer, it may 
be well to point out what is said by native authorities.t The 
Epic has the same formal rule as the law-books: ‘To save a 
cow, to save a priest, or when the castes become confounded, 
there let the man of the people take arms—and to protect him- 
self..§ But in the battle-scenes we find a curious dictum, to 
the effect that ‘it is a holy and heavenly thing to knights, men 
of the people, and slaves to fight in battle’ ; which takes the pres- 
ence of these men in battle as a matter of course.| They were 
there to make part of the resisting mass, but not to be indi- 
vidually marked as fighters, like the warriors. See the battle- 
descriptions below, and the difference between the mass of the 
army and the individual heroes. It is stated in one passage 
that the people-men, slaves, and mixed castes took the side of 
Karna in battle (viii. 87.48); but the context will not allow us 
to assume that they were in the fight. The half ‘ people’ ori- 
gin of Drona, one of the great generals of the Kurus, as well 
as that of Yuyutsu, shows, however, that people-caste-blood 
was no bar to fighting. As to the priests, see below. It may 
be seenitadied observed that the great army chosen by Dur- 
yodhana rarer of Krishna) consisted only of cow-herds ; 


* Compare iii. 150. 30ff., on vartd. 

+‘A priest’s defense is wrath, he does not fight with weapons,’ it is 
said (iii. 200. 78). 

¢ The legal maxims are given Vas. iii. 24-25: dtmatrdne varnasam- 
varge brahmanavdigyan cgastram ddadiyadtam ; G. vii. 25; B. ii. 2.4.18. 
Compare Ap. i. 10. 29.6, and G. vii. 6 (spurious, according to Biihler : cf. 
B., loc. cit., 17). 

§ xii. 165.33. The next verse gives an interesting variant on M. xi. 147 
(supporting Medh.): ‘ Drinking surd, killing a priest, adultery with 
the guru’s wife, they consider inexpiable ; death is the penalty’ (so Nil.). 

| viii. 47,18: observe the adjective vira: ksatraviteidravirah. 
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but this is a particular Krishnite case, depending on the con- 
ception of that deity as himself a cowherd (v. 7. 17 ff.) 

Official relations between king and people-caste are rarely 
alluded to. We have seen that in the defense of the realm 
men of the people might be selected as vicegerents for the 
king, as well as members of the upper castes. We have once 
also a distinct distribution of subordinate ofticers, who are to 
be selected partly from the people-caste: ‘The king shall ap- 
point,’ says this rule of the pseudo-Epic, ‘certain officers of 
the realm: four of these shall be priests; eight shall be of the 
warrior-caste ; twenty-one should be selected from the people- 
caste. These last must be wealthy.’ There are added to these 
three members of the slave-caste, who must be modest and of 
pure character. This would lead us to suppose that the minis- 
ters or officers here intended (amdtydah) are for small offices ; 
although the further addition of the king’s charioteer on the 
list implies that some may be of importance, as this was one of 
the highest military offices. We are not informed as to the du- 
ties of the others mentioned, and the men of the people may 
be no more than the public servants (Onntyah = ws are else- 
where entrusted with superintendence over different affairs of 
state, and in the developed realm are overseers of mines, guar- 
dians of arsenals, etc., and are chosen from all castes, their po- 
sitions being adjusted simply by their natural endowments and 
in accordance with the strict rule that their appointments shall 
not be ‘against the caste order’: that is, that an under-ofticer 
shall not be of higher caste than his superior.* We may re- 
mind ourselves here of that case (spoken of by Lassen) of peo- 
ple-authority surviving by legend in the person of Yuyutsu, 
son of the ine of Hastinapura by a girl of the people-caste, 
but always treated as an equal and a warrior, and finally en- 
trusted with high authority as minister, and a member of the 
royal council of the Pandus. Such authority reflected again 
in Drona, and more strongly in the case of the minister Vi- 
dura, son of a slave-woman, points to a period of looser caste- 
distinction as that wherein the Epic originated.+ 


* xii. 85. 6-9 ; 118. 1-120, 52(in 119.6: pratilomam na bhrtyah sthapydah). 
The commentator on the first passage takes pancdgadvarsavayasam as 
applying to each amdtya; but it really applies only to the charioteer 
of fifty years of age. 

+ In Sohne des Dhrtarashtra’s und seinem Bruder Vidura 
scheint sich in der Sage die Erinnerung an eine friihere Zeit erhalten 
zu haben, in welcher die Vaicgya (the people-caste) weniger scharf von 


den Kriegerm gesondert waren als spater: Lassen, Ind. Alt. i. 784 (Yu- 
yutsu, see P. W. ; and add xii. 45. 10; xiii. 168. 10 ; 169.11, etc). Thesame 
author further notes that in Java the V@aicyas as state-officials and 
councillors still bear the name of gusti (gosthi), as of ‘ cattle-tending’ 
origin; whereas in Bali only trade and finer artizanship became their 
regular occupation. In Java the slave (gidra) disappears; in Bali he 
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Having thus surveyed the general state, and sought to ex- 
plain how it happened that ‘the people,’ originally all, grad- 
ually shrank socially, became a caste, and then again, by ap- 
proaching to the lower orders and by absorbing lower trades, 
expanded; while, ever larger than the military or priestly 
class, this order, in reaching beyond the occupations ascribed 
to it, now began to be synonymous with all the folk not em- 
braced by the priestly order, the standing army, the slaves, and 
such lowly members of the body politic as were still too plebeian 
to be encroached upon—I turn directly to the warrior-caste, 
the status of which in many points has already been indicated 
in this examination of the people-caste. But first a closing 


is still the mage ag un-Aryan native: Lassen, Ind. Alt. iv. 518-522. R. 
Frederich (On the Island of Bali, J. R. A. S., N. S., ix. 108) says, how- 
ever, that the gusti may be king. He also notes that in Bali the war- 
rior is called deva, divus. Some wider notices of points touched on 
above may here be in order. The Epic (iii. 190. 86) and the Vayu Purana 
make what is to us an explained distinction between pura and pattana 


_ (pura, ghosa, grdma, and oo. Vayu P. ii. 32.40). The Ag. P., while 


with the Bhag. P. (see P. W.) mentioning the kharvata (above. p. 76) as 
provided with an outlying circuit of common land equal to half that 
of a city, elsewhere (213.9) knows only the Epic municipal divisions 
of grdma, pura, and khetaka; or nagara, grama, kheta (ib. 93.33); 
varying with durga for kheta (ib. 105.1; rules for protecting and fur- 
nishing these outposts in ib. 221). This Purana also gives the rules for 
establishing boundaries, and the fines for transgressing them (256), and 
the decimal system of governors (222. 1 ff. taxes, deposits, thieves). The 
Brhad Aranyaka Up. recognizes a system of governors over villages : 
iv. 3.37. It is here also that we find the admission that ‘none is greater 
than the warrior, and the priest under the warrior worships at the cere- 
mony called rdjasiiya, since the warrior alone gives (the priest) glory’ 
(ib. i. 4). The distinction between townspeople and countrymen (p. 72: 
add xv. 8.13), and the narrowing of the term ‘people.’ is reflected in 
late literature, as in the Varaha P., where traders stand opposed on the 
one hand to semeepetees in general, and on the other to the ‘ people- 
caste’ (vdigyah, Var. P. 122.64). To quotations on the color of the 
castes we may add ib. 75.15 (the Northern Kurus, ib. 75.58); and 
Vayu P. i. 26.35 (34. 19), the warrior is ‘red,’ since he came from the 
third face of Brahma. The grémavdsagrasa (hereditary claim to part 
of the produce of a village, discussed by Weber, Paficadand. p. 34, note 
180) seems in the Epic entirely unknown. That the corporations or 
guilds (above, p. 80) are not solely guilds of priests is seen, apart from 
the definition of military and mercantile guilds mentioned above and 
by the commentators on M. viii. 41 (see Biihler’s note), by comparing the 
definition of ¢greni by the commentator to Varahamihira (vii. 10) as any 
‘body of men belonging to the same caste’ (Kern, J. R. A. 8., N.8., v. 
46); while Nil. on Mbh. xii. 36.19 (jatigrenyadhivasdndm kuladhar- 
mane ca sarvatah, varjayante ca ye dharmam tesdm dharmo na vid- 
yate) defines jati as caste and ¢reni as grhasthaddindm panktih, as if one 
of the orders in the divisions of any Aryan’s life. The ‘chief of a cor- 
poration > seems indicative of a wealthy man in the drama (Mrcch. Act 
lii.). Zimmer, loc. cit. p. 159, gives the older clan divisions, the folk 
consisting of tribes, these of communities, these of families. The folk, 
in the Epic, presents itself rather in the newer antithesis, city versus 
country, but the village-life and family-factor are, in spite of the theme 
of the Epic being military, still prominent. 
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word in respect of this latter order. In stating that it began 
to expand again into the people at large, I have touched upon 
but one side of its degenerate development. We have seen 
the caste in its longitudinal divisions. Cattle-raising, crop- 
raising, money-raising formed, until we come to times farther 
back than the Epic, almost parallel lines of division.* But 
there is, on the other hand, a latitudinal division, one of abso- 
lute wealth irrespective of the business creating it, which a 
pears to have arisen in the Epic period, and to have oak 
almost as great a subdivision of the caste by plutocratic meas- 
ure as was created by the three primitive codrdinate qualitative 
divisions of labor.t In the early period the people-caste is, as 
a whole, in wretched plight. In the Epic a social distinction 
appears between the rich, whether farmer, ranchman, or trader, 
and the poor of the same caste. Only he that makes a corner 
in grain and obliges poor ~_ to suffer is despised in spite of 
his wealth (see below, B. 3). With ease, comparative im- 
munity from state-service, and golden opportunities, the enter- 
' prising members of the caste advanced beyond their fellows, 
accumulated wealth, made themselves felt as a power in the 
state, and gained straightway admission to the royal council 
again—as they had before been members of that council, ere 
the haughty knights crushed them socially downward. I do 
not mean that they ever regained the social equality they had 
lost. But they were en route to do so, as the Epic shows. 
There is a greater social difference between the wealthy farmer 
and his kind (of the same caste) than between that laborer and 
the farmer’s slave, in all but religivus privileges; a greater 
political difference than between the farmer and the poor war- 
rior. ‘Head man in a village,’ says Zimmer, speaking of the 
Vedic man of the people, ‘was the highest honor he could 
attain.” In the Epic he may (if wealthy) become a royal 
adviser, and manager of local concerns in town. 


* krsigoraksyavanijyam tha lokasya jivanam, karma g¢idre krsir 
vdicye : iii. 207, 24. 

+ ‘Even wealthy slaves’ are a sign Of prosperity ; not to speak of 
wealthy priests, warriors, and the ‘ people-herds’ mentioned in the same 
list, xv. 26.8 (cuidrd va ‘pi kutumbinah ; vdigyavargah). So in R. vi. 62. 
40 we read that a Chandala and a poor man are the same to the speaker 
(dvav eva sadredu mama). 

¢ A late verse in the fifth book, given apparently for its reference to 
woman, seems possibly applicable in an m er state of affairs than the 
part of the Epic in which it is imbedded can concern. It may be of 
general application only ; but it is not improbable that it should once 
have referred to a king’s division of authority among his family and 
officers. ‘One should put the care of the inner-city (inner-house ?) into 
the hands of his father; the charge of the cuisine (mahdnasa) should be 
intrusted to his mother; a friend should attend to the cattle; the needs 
of merchants (guests) should be attended to by various dependents (or 
officers, bhrtyah); his sons should look after the priests (guests ?); the 
man (king ?) himself should devote himself to agriculture :’ v. 38. 12 ff. 
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The warriors, not nobles, but of poorer sort, those that had 
no wealth, whose position was that of common soldiers, are, as 
might be expected, almost as much ignored in the grandil- 
oquent Epic as the poor trader or cow-herd. From the indica- 
tions in the battle-scenes, rather than from formal statement, it 
seems probable that the king supported a large army of com- 
mon men, inferior fighters, not much respected, who differed 
among themselves by virtue of their respective personal dexter- 
ity and ability in certain arts of war. Thus, the archers are 
sharply distinguished from the spearmen; the elephant-riders, 
from the horse-riders; but little more is to be seen of them. 
They were the common soldiers and nothing more. Some 
were native troops, and enjoyed Aryan privileges in religious 
rights and rites; but there seems to be no distinction between 
the legal or military rights of the native Aryan soldier and of 
the hired mercenary. The matter is more clouded from the 
fact that most of the common soldiers in the war are just these 
imported mercenary or allied foreign troops. A certain pat- 
ronage of each great knight may be referable to the latter’s 
rank as general; and I should hesitate to assume from the near- 
ness of the knight to his particular body of men, or from their 
fidelity to him, that there was any patron-and-client-relation 
ship, or that any one of the great nobles stood nearer to one 
regiment than to another. Yet, as member of a clan, such 
must have been the case at first; and since we see that even in 
the Epic, just as in the Vedie period, the troops were arranged 
‘clan by clan,’ or family by family, it is moss ath only reason- 
able to assume that the respective captains and other officers 
(balamukhyah) were stationed at the head of their own family or 
clan men, in so far as these were separable from the like sort of 
fighters belonging to other clans. These soldiers when disabled 
were supported by the king. I group below the few general 
remarks concerning them to be found in the Epic (for their 
actual fighting life, see the next division of this paper). There 
is nothing whatever in the Epic to justify the statement of the 
law that a warrior lacking means to pursue his proper business 
should be taken care of 3 a priest; and, indeed, the law itself 
contradicts this, and advises the poor warrior to betake himself 
to farming (M. x. 83,95; viii.411). As the soldiers drew their 
pay from the king, and were cared for if disabled, there was no 
necessity for recourse to a priest. Out of the battles they ap- 
pear so mixed up with the general populace that we can make 
nothing of their position. As Megasthenes says, they probably 
did nothing but amuse themselves when not in the field. Oc- 
casionally we catch a legendary glimpse of the process by which 
a poor soldier becomes one of the great nobles and founds a 
family. Karna was a cow-herd’s son, but a good fighter, and 
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the king liked him. He became a royal favorite. He even 
ventured to enter a knightly tournament; but an objection 
being made to this on the ground of his obscure origin, the 
king at once knighted him, so to speak, or really kinged him, 
making him ‘king of Anga’ on the spot, and triumphantly 
insisted that his new rank placed him on a level with kings, 
or with the best knights of his court (i. 136.36). The cow- 
herd’s son became raja of a dependent town, and was thus 
ennobled. Such a king (and many appear in the Epic) is of 
course merely a governor under royal orders. 

The king’s court was made up of native nobles,* royal allies, 
family connections, and subject kings. I shall add the priests. 
but with a restriction. They belong to his council, but seem a 
gradual intrusion on the knightly assembly (see below). These 
nobles, for the most part native and well-born, took part in 
council, conducted the assemblies, led the army,.and were the 
king’s vicegerents in all military affairs. Not a few of the 
highest knights were in reality conquered or allied kings. 
Some were the relatives of the king by marriage, drawn away 
from their home to new connections. Thus one of Dhritarash- 
tra’s craftiest advisers was his wife’s brother. So Krishna, 
a near relative of the Pandus’ wife, spent most of his time at 
the court of her spouses.+ These nobles, knighted warriors, 
who had in the Epic account to prove themselves worthy of 
their rank on reaching the end of boyhood, and were recog- 
nized as knights only after giving an exhibition of their ski 
and prowess in a formal joust, made the real aristocracy of 
the land. Power they shared with the priests, and the latter 
received a formal precedence from their spiritual and intel- 
lectual superiority. But the court, with all its brilliant accom- 
paniment of festival, show, hunting, dance, gambling, fighting, 
and general folly, consisted of and depended on these military 
nobles. They were alone the equals of the king in tastes and 
desires, and were socially his practical equals also, as many a 
scene will show. Or, if we wish didactic proof, it offers itself 
in the statement that there is a three-fold origin of kings accord- 
ing to the codes: namely, an aristocrat, a hero, and a comman- 


* There is a verse in the Ramayana (I do not remember where, and 
cannot now find the place) that defines the gira, or knight, as (I think) 
pdurusena hi yo yuktah sa gira iti samjiitah. That is, a man of 
might is the real knight. But ¢aira means more than this, and, asso- 
ciated as it almost always is with satkulina ‘well-born, means a 
noble, technically speaking—a man of the upper class at court and in 
the field. Kulaja (well-born), as epithet of a warrior, is indicative of 
power, as in vii. 185.29. 

+ One of the law-books says that a king is obliged to support all his 
chief wife’s relations ; Vas. xix. 31 ff.: rdjamahisyah pitrvyamatulan raja 
bibhryat tadbandhiing ca ca. 
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der of armies: which means historically that kings are made 
from these three kinds of men, or, as the use made of the quo- 
tation indicates, these three men rank as royal. 

But historically the remark is of greater interest. It shows 
what was probably true: that, in spite of the many boasts of 
hereditary crowns, the king is recognized as often chosen for 
his personal characteristics. In the case of the established 
kings it is a truism that ‘their superiority consists in their 
valor’ (wiryacresthde ca rajanah, i. 136.19). Family, personal 
bravery, and skill in leadership are, then, according to Epic 
rule and usage, the conditions under which the warriors be- 
come chiefs and are reckoned as on a par with kings. The 
words of Tacitus rush to our minds at once; indeed, the com- 
parison is a most remarkable one. Let us put the two passages 
side by side. The Epic says that these three produce kings ie, 
as said above, according to the application, may rank as royal) 
—an aristocrat (satkulina) ; a hero (cwra);* and he that leads 
forward an army (ya¢ ca sendm prakarsati). Tacitus says: 
“reges ex nobilitate, duces ex virtute sumunt . . et duces exem 
plo potius quam imperio, si prompti si conspicui si ante aciem ! 
agant admiratione praesunt.”+ With the appointment of every 
high official we are continually reminded that he must be of 
good family. Great wealth can ennoble a man of the people- 
caste somewhat; great bravery or skill can do the same for 
a warrior. But the descendant of a good family is qualified for 
high standing even if not remarkable for personal endowments. 

he later Epic, and especially the Ramayana, gives the im- 
pression that the ministers and all the councillors of the kin 
are of the priestly caste.t We often find ‘councillor’ an 
‘priest? as synonymous terms. At the great deliberation in 

almiki’s poem all the state affairs are in the priests’ hands. 
It is a priestly council that decides the whole matter of suc- 
cession, and whether it is best to crown the second prince. In 
fact, it is here the family-priest alone. So in reading the late 


+ Tacitus, Germania, 7. Mbh. i. 136. 35 (¢rividhd yoni raéjidm ¢dstra- 
vinigcaye). The commander, or general in chief, usually stood in the 
van ; the king, as in Sparta, usually remaining in the centre, though 
not slways so. Compare below on the army; or, in general, e. g. xiii. 
62. 85, on the commander’s position : ‘If heroes are slain leading in the 
van, they go to heaven.’ In India the king is derived, for example, 
from ‘one that leads forward an army,’ or such a one is a princeps. 
In Germany si ante aciem agat corresponds exactly ; but such a one is 
only a noble; the dux cannot become rex: ‘their kings they choose 
from the aristocracy ; their leaders in accordance with their bravery’ 
—— refer et duces, as some do, to the kings, ‘the power of the 
ings is limited, and being leaders,’ etc.). 
¢ Compare xv. 5, 20: mantrinag cdi ’va kurvithaé dvijan. 
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advice ascribed to Kanika,* a figure that is interpolated and 
appears on the scene only to vanish forever, we are led to be- 
lieve that important state matters are deliberated upon by the 
priests. This is a clouding of facts ; and, in justice to the nobles 
of military caste, we must, before dismissing the subject of 
their pars position, note that they are the real advisers of the 
king in all matters not purely judicial or spiritual. For the 
mantrins, or cabinet councillors, consist chiefly of these nobles. 
This term, like all others of the sort, is but half technical. 
It means councillor, and may apply to anyone acting in the 
capacity of adviser. It is, however, usually restricted to mem- 
bers of the royal council, and, though generally understood of 
priests, is not confined, even by the commentators, to such an 
interpretation. It may apply even to general officers, accord- 
ing to the native interpretation of the passage quoted above 
concerning the men of the people and others as officers (amd- 
tyah); for here we are told that the or bag wy also select 
eight councillors, and these are understood by the commenta- 
tor to be an elect body of these amdtyas, consisting of the 
charioteer, the three slaves, and the four priests; but this is 
very improbable. All the sacivas (comites) may be, and often 
are, purely military. These are officials of the highest rank, 
to whom in the king’s absence, for instance, all the royal busi- 
ness is left (i. 49.23). At times (although Manu recommends 
‘seven or eight sacivas’) we find but one appointed, while the 
‘assembly men’ (pdrisadah) guard the king’s councils; but 
both of these ranks are really military.t+ en Yudhishthira 
leaves his capital with his brothers, the city remains in charge 
of the Purohita and Yuyutsu: a half spiritual, half military com- 
mand (xv. 24.15). In (i. 102.1) another case it is Bhishma alone | 
who ‘guarded the realm’ in the minority of the king. Absence 
of detined titles and functions among the ministers makes it 
impossible to differentiate strictly the different values of these 
titles. The functions run into each other, and even the number 
of the bodies concerned is not given consistently. Thus, in an- 
other passage (xii. 80.23 ff.; cf. 83.2), a description of the 
amatyast is given, of whom nine are here mentioned (‘two 
or three men should not be appointed to [share] the same 
office’) ; and, again, members of the assembly and nine mantrins; 
while a little further on (83.22) the mantrasahadyah, who are 


* j, 140.2ff. Heisa ‘councillor’ (mantrin). Observethat the family- 
priest proper is not asked for his advice. 

+ M. vii.54; Mbh. v.38.14-20. Yudhishthira’s sacivas are pre-emi- 
nently his four brothers (xv. 9. 12) 

t The amdtya is properly a member of the household or relation. 


Such is the earlier meaning. The = speaks of amdtya as a general 
officer or minister; but compare ib. 80. 
chief-priest, teacher, or a friend. 


23: grhe vased amdtyas te, the 
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surely the same, are spoken of as distinct from the arthakari- 
nah (cf. M. vii. 64), who are alone five in number, and have the 
same characteristics as the mantrins previously mentioned. 
The sahdya or ‘helper’ is a high minister (cf. xii. 57. 23 ff.). 
After quoting Manu twice (xii. 112.17,19) to the effect that 
power gives rg and stating that an abiding realm must de- 
pend on a good helper, sahdya, the sage proceeds to describe an 
efficient saczva (compare M. vii. 54) with the words (ib. 118. 3 ff.) :. 
‘he must be of good family; skilful; know the use of spies; 
understand peace and war; know the threefold department of 
a king (¢rivargavettd); know how to make trenches, and con- 
duct military movements (khdtakavythatattvajfiah), and know 
the art of training elephants (hastigihsd, cf. hasticiksikah in 
viii. 38.16). The general minister meant here by saciva is, 
therefore, not of the priestly, but of the military caste. On the 
other hand, bhrtya is anyone in the pay of the king, employed 
(ntyukta) on any service, even to the keepers of the harem.* 
But the high ministers of the king, those that led his coun- 
cils, are ordinarily regarded in later times as priests. Not so 
earlier. in the Rpic the royal relatives of the monarch take 
the part of ministers, and we find Bhishma to be the minister 
of war; and Vidura (whose mother was a slave-woman) to be 
the minister to ‘superintend the treasury, and see to the 
appointment of servants and make arrangements for provisions’ 
(v. 148. 9-10); while in the final adjustment of the empire by 
Yudhishthira (xii. 41), the king’s brothers and cousins are made 
generals, war-ministers, and councillors. The nobles, then, of 
the warrior-caste are the practical ‘helpers’ of the king, and 
take, so far as the Epic shows us, the chief part in public con- 
sultations; wherein the priests appear of little importance, and 
are far less the leaders of assemblies than in the Ramayana. 
On the other hand, the priests recommend that the private 
councillors of the king be priests, and the word mantrin 
(councillor) seems gradually to have become an indication of 
priestly caste. Moreover, wherever a knowledge of old wis- 
dom, custom, or law is required, there the priests appear as 
the king’s representatives. The ministers (military or priestly) 
hold the power in the absence of the king, and, as a legend 
would indicate, even the queen’s commands must first be en- 
dorsed by the ministers, if the king is away (iii. 60. 21-22). It 
is from the priests that the king appoints the officers of justice 
or judges (dharmikah)+ He is further directed to put Pan- 


* Compare R. v.70.7: yo hi bhrtyo niyuktah san bhartrad karmani 
duskare kurydt tadanurtipam ; and R. ii. 97.20: antahpuracara bhr- 
tyah. In the army the ey —— are meant by this term. 

+ The legal expression pradvivdka (judge) belongs perhaps to the same 
period that furnishes us with an ‘eight-fold’ division of the war-forces 
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dits in charge of the treasury, but does not seem to do so in 
fact. Eunuchs for the harem, and ‘cruel men for cruel acts’ 
(executioners) are among the minor officers specified, and it is 
said in respect of all these people that the king should treat 
them with alternate repression and indulgence, that they may 
remain both humble and devoted (nigraha, anugraha, iii. 150. 
44-48; dharmikin dharmakiaryesu - - niyunjita, ete.; mi- 
crend, Xii. 58, 22). Besides ‘good family, moral requisites 
are made of all high officers, and good morals their usual 
praise (xii. 57.23 ff.). As in the law, a list of those not fit to 
be employed as councillors is given—women, fools, greedy 
men, and frivolous persons—and six ‘ doors of council-breaking ’ 
are enumerated : viz., drunkenness, sleep, indiscretion, changea- 
bleness, trust in bad ministers, or in ambassadors (v. 37.57; 
iii. 150.44; v.39. 37). 

The high-born and rich, then, from the warrior-caste, formed 
(as we saw was the case among the farmers) an aristocracy 
_ from the poorer members of their own caste and those 
that could not boast so high a descent. Now these latter, for- 
mally and as far as caste went acknowledged as equals, were 
practically on a par with the caste below them. The regular 
means of livelihood for a poor warrior, as for a poor priest, was 
to join the working community. He might take up his caste 
duties again as soon as he was able to support himself by them. 
Since this was an exchange of caste admitted even by the strict 
law, we may well believe that it was common in the time of the 
freer Epic. Gautama says that in need ‘the priest may bear 
arms; the warrior practice the profession of one of the people- 
caste.’ Certain exceptions are, however, taken to a warrior’s 
life when he becomes a man of the people; and, just as a 
priest in similar circumstances is forbidden to sell human beings 
(G. vii. 14), so the warrior, permitted to become a trader (G. 
vii. 26), may not practice usury, while others are forbidden to 
exact from him more than three per cent. interest (a month) ; 
but elsewhere he is permitted to lend money to barbarians and 
sinners at a good rate of interest.* 


instead of the earlier four, and an exhaustive analysis of the constitu- 
ents of the state, xii. 121.46. Dhadrmikah seems to denote judges in R. 
vi. iii. 13, where these and the ‘chief of the twice-born’ walk in a pro- 
cession. Usually the king himself is the judge, or he appoints dptas, 
i.e. simply fit persons. 

* Compare the law in G. vii. 8-21; VAs. ii. 24. 40, 48; B. i. 5. 10.25; 
M. viii. 142. Agriculture was also practiced by the priests, and a dis- 
cussion on this — in Baudhayana shows that it was not unusual for 
them to do so ; for though it is here stated that ‘the Veda impedes agri- 
culture and agriculture impedes the Veda,’ yet permission to study and’ 
to farm is granted to those that are able to carry on both pursuits: B. i. 
5. 10. 28 ff. (in spite of 24); Bihler’s translation above; compare M. x. 
78-82, and Biihler’s note to G. x.5. Ido not see how we can translate 
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Before passing to the chief exponent of the warrior-caste, 
the king, it may be well to see how much we may gather from 
the contemporary or earlier legal statutes that can help us to 
understand the general rules hedging all the members of this 
order. Such points as are here given belong more naturally to 
legal than to Epic literature, and we can draw no negative evi- 
dence from the silence of the latter upon them. On the con- 
trary, the unanimity of the legal works in most of these par- 
ticulars would point to their being of universal custom; and 
we may safely assume that, if not for the time of the imagined 
early beginning of the Epic, at least for the time when our 
Bharata took its present legendary shape, such rules were gener- _ 
ally recognized. From the Epic itself I first draw three rules 
for warrior-conduct: three fundamental rules, which are so often 
urged that they appear to constitute the Hindu warrior’s private 
ons toward his fellows. The first is the guest-law: every 
guest was inviolable. The second was the law of ‘not forget- 
ting a kindness.’ The third was the sacredness of a refugee, or 
of one that threw himself even in battle upon mercy.* 

I turn now to the smaller matters of the warrior’s life, the 
end of which must if possible come on the field of battle.+ 

This life is governed, nominally, by minute laws in many 

articulars. e see, however, that these laws do not (except 
in strictly religious matters) affect other than the priest to any 
great degree after the age of manhood is passed. e find the 


(G. vii. 25) prdnasameaye both as ‘ if his life is threatened’ (that is, in a 
momentary danger), and ‘in times of distress’ when understood, as it 
must be, in 26 (rdjanyo vaigyakarma). It means when in dire distress 
oo in both cases, and 25 seems to me no argument against tadald- 
bhe ksatriyavrttih in 6 (as Bihler says it is, p. lii, Introd.). Compare 
Cankh. G. S. iv. 11. 15. 

* For special fighting rules, see below. The prominence given to 
these rules of social morality does not imply that the ordinary rules 
may be disregarded by the warrior, but that these particular ones are 
specially urged, appealed to, enforced, as peculiarly characteristic of 
the warrior’s code. A reference for each from the Mahabharata and 
the Ramayana must suffice, among many similar cases. The first law 
(atithya), that a guest must always be hospitably received, kindly 
treated, and sent away unharmed, holds pmo | even in the case of an 
enemy: xii. 146.5; R.ii. 105.50. The second law, that to forget a kind- 
ness (krtaghnah) is an inexpiable crime, is declared in xii. 172. 25; 
173.20 ff. ; 272.11; R.iv.34.18. Theft, adultery, and suspicion of a 
friend are the three sins particularly reprehended in R. vi. 66. 26. The 
last law, of non-injury to a refugee or one that calls for mercy, is 
especially prominent in tales and teaching ; to violate this is also an 
inexpiable crime: xii. 149.19; R.v. 7.33. Compare in the drama Can- 
danaka’s remarks on the subject, Mrcch., Acts vi. and vii. 

+ For ‘it isa sin fora soldier to die in bed’ (see below). But if he 
dies at home, it is the rule that his body shail be carried out (nir- 
haranam), removed in a wagon (ydna), and burned (ddha) on the pyre 
(emagana) with proper purifications, just like the ceremony enjoined for 
members of other an castes who die at home: xii. 298. 38. 
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rules reaching for the most part back of the Epic period, and 
may, as said above, regard them as current laws laid down 
especially for the warrior-caste. 

hus, we learn that the warrior’s name should foreshadow 
his life, indicating power or safety. The young boy-warrior 
should be invested from the age of six to eleven, the proper 
time of year being the summer; but the initiation into the 
caste must take place by the twenty-second year, or the man 
becomes an outcast, and loses his privileges as a ‘twice-born’ 
member of society.* 

To distinguish himself from men of other castes, the warrior 
wore a hemp thread, a girdle made of a bow string,t and a staff 
long enough to reach the forehead (while other castes had 
other limitations in respect of these things). 

Ceremonial distinctions of address also helped to establish a 
social difference between the warrior and the other castes, but 
the chief outward distinction was naturally that of dress. 
While the man of the people-caste wears a cowhide or goatskin 
as an upper garment, the warrior wears one of deer skin, each 
of course representing the animals near to his caste—agricultural 
and hunting. The under garment of the warrior should be of 


* M. ii. 31-49, 127, 155, for this and following. Compare Oldenberg, 
note on Cankh. G. 8. ii.1.1, for the mystical relation between the 
years eleven to twenty-two and the syllables in the warrjor-metre 
(tristubh). Initiation, Vas. xi. 44,72; G. i.18; summer, Ap. i. 1.1. 18. 
The rule of Agcy. G. 8S. (i. 15.7) regarding the use of even and odd 
syllables in the names of men and women respectively, being contra- 
dicted by Epic usage (Arjuna, Janaka, Damayanti), i$ unquotable. 
Compare the_ later names, such as Cankhana, Susandhi: the first a 
grandson of Aunka (Vayu P. ii. 26. 203, 209). The sons have sometimes 
the raised form of the mother’s or father’s name, as in Cakuntala, Vai- 
rata (so Gautama and VAsistha?), but this is usually a means of denot- 
ing the daughter, as in Draupadi. For a very characteristic view com- 
pare Vayu P.ii. 1.5: ‘the Manavah are called Manavah when they 
are in the past.’ A priest in the Brhannaradiya Purana has three dis- 
— and three trisyllabic wives (11.138). The ‘secret name’ of 
the_boy, known only to the parents and family priest, is alluded to 
B. A. Up. vi. 4. 26 (on marital intercourse). 

+ Manu, loc. cit. ; Vas. xi.59; ‘muwija-grass with pieces of iron’ is 
enjoined by Ap. i. 1. 2. 35 (that is, the priest’s sort, but with iron) as an 
alternative. 

¢ It is not universally granted to the warrior to carry any kind of 
staff, although this is permitted by Agv. G. S.i.20.1. Most of the 
law-books say it shall be of banyan or acacia wood. Compare Manu, 
loc. cit.; G. i. 23; Vas. xi. 53, 56. The height of the staffs of other 
castes varies relatively, the general rule being a higher staff for a 
higher caste ; but Cankh. G. S. (ii. 1. 21) reverses this rule. - 

§ The dress of Northerners in general reaches from the feet to the 
breast, according to the Brhat Samhita, 58.46. Un-Aryan natives of 
the fourth century appear not to have been so decently clad compare 
Fergusson’s description of the Amardavati Tope, J. R. A. S., N. S., 
iii. 168. For royal robes, those of nobles, and knightly apparel, see 
below. 
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flax. Whether he should wear both at once, and, if not, which 
alone, is a disputed question. The cloak when worn is dyed 
with madder.* 

The proper salutation for a warrior to give is made by ex- 
tending the arm out level with the breast.+ 

Of social usages, we note that a priest returned home from 
his studies may not eat in a warrior’s house, nor is the warrior 
a guest of a priest in his own village ; but when the warrior goes 
visiting elsewhere, it is considered right (a pre-Epic rule!) to 
roast an ox for him.t The specially religious rules do not par- 
ticularly concern us; but in the light of the days of mournin. 
set apart for the king (see below) we may notice that the authori- 
ties differ in regard to the temporal impurity incurred by the 
death of a relative: the warrior being impure for twelve or 
eleven days according to some; fifteen, according to others.§ 
Kings never become impure; nor do those warriors that die in 
battle, since practical reasons forbid it.| The members of the 
warrior-caste are allowed two legal wives, though some permit 
an (illegal) connection with a slave woman, which by others is 
strictly forbidden. In no case may this marriage be made with 
holy texts. Baudhayana remarks that men of the people and 
warriors are ‘not particular’ about their wives, wt so allows 
the warrior three.{ The warrior, rich or poor, stands by law so 
much above the man of the people and below the priest that 
his fines are arranged and crimes estimated by the caste of 
the offended party. Thus, his crime in theft is twice that of 
the man of the people, and only one half that of the priest ; 
since the higher the caste the greater the sin.** The penalty 
for a crime against caste-order is as severe as law can make 
it, both for an offender of the low and for one of the high 
caste. These laws are chiefly concerned with the abuse of 


* Vas. xi. 62,65; Ap. i.1.2.40; i.1.3.1,9,10; Par. G.S. ii. 5.20; Acv. 
G. 8. i. 19.11. In like manner the earth on which the warrior’s house 
is built is, if specified at all, to be reddish in color (ib. ii. 8.7). And 
later we find that the diamonds of a priest, warrior, man of the people- 
caste, and slave (!) are respectively white, red, sisira-flower-color, and 
black: see Brhat Samhita, 70. 96; 80.11. The warrior’s house should 
face the second east (ib. vdsagrhani viprddindm udagdigdad- 
yani). Also we find that the bathing clothes are arranged according 
to caste: Ag. P. 258.56. 

+ Ap. i. 2.5. 16 (wrahsamam p asaryd). 

Ap. i. 6.18.9; Vas. iv.8; M. iii. 110-111. 

M. v.83; G. xiv. 2; Vas. iv. 27. Compare V. P. iii. 11. 
‘M. v. 938-94; G. xiv. 45. 

M. iii. 18,14; Mbh. i. 73.8ff.; Baudh. i. 8.16.3; 20.14 (with B.’s 
note); Vas. i. 24ff.; Ap. ii. 5.12.3; G. iv. 14-15. Par. G.S.i.4.11. See 
discussion of the Epic rule in the chapter below on Women. 

** M. viii. 337. Compare 375-376, 267; xi. 127; G. xxii. 14; Vas. xx. 31, 
for fines in adultery and abuse, and proportion to the crime of the 
priest. The fines in abuse vary with the caste’s position. 
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high-caste people by the lower castes. An instance will ilius- 
trate the point. If a man of the people-caste commit adulte 
with a woman of the warrior-caste, the punishment is as fol- 
lows: the man is burned alive in a hot fire; the woman is 
stripped naked, smeared with butter, and driven about the town 
on a white donkey.* Other more revolting punishments follow, 
with like transgressions in other law-books. If a warrior kills a 
priest, he is killed, and his property confiscated.+ If, however, 
members of the upper castes commit adultery with a woman of 
the slave-caste, their most severe punishment is banishment. 

Interesting is the fact, supported by two authorities, law and 
Epic, that the widows of soldiers dying on the field of battle 
should be given a pension.§ The soldiers are, furthermore, to 
receive their pay by the month (?), and in advance.| 

We learn also from the Epic that a soldier captured alive 
becomes the servant of his captor: in the full rule, remaining 
a slave for one year, but not liable to compulsory fighting dur- 
ing that period. After the year is over, he is ‘born again?’ 
that is, he is set free. Such is the Epic rule, but the le 
code does not say that such a slave should be freed. On the 
contrary, the latter knows him only as one among seven ordi- 
nary kinds of slaves.) 


* Vas. xxi. 3-4. The same rule holds if the case is that of a warrior 
and a woman of the priestly caste. 

+ B.i. 10.18.19; Ap. ii. 10. 27. 16, of a slave. 

t Ap. ii. 10. 27.8,17. Some of these rules, as of the time of initiation, 
are older than the Siitra period ; and this older Brahmanic literature occa- 
sionally touches points not always given in the law : as, for instance, the 
height of the grave-mound differing according to caste ; the upanayana 
of the warrior coming in summer, while that of the people-caste comes 
in autumn: the former caste belong to Indra, the latter to Varuna, etc. 
These early rules are all collected by Weber, Ind. Stud., x. 7 ff., 14, 20 ff. 

kag cid déran manusyadndn tava ’rthe mrtyum tyusdm vyasanam ca 
*bhyupetandm bibharsi, 1i. 5.54: ef. xii. 86.24. So Vas. xix. 20: avyar- 
thah striyah syuh. Compare the same rule, A. P. 224. 25. 

| Both statements belong to the middle period of the Epic: ii. 5. 59. 
Compare below the second part of this paper. 

“| The simplest form of the Epic rule implies the law, and reads: ‘If 
one warrior conquers another in battle and gets him into his power and 
then lets him go free, he becomes to that man a ‘revered person’ 
(guru): that is, the freed captive must look upon him as a priest or 
father, and never refuse to offer him homage ; the relation of ‘father’ 
on the one side implying ‘slave’ on the other (such is the application 
made in the text, ii. 38.7). Compare R. ii. 74.33: yo me ‘dya syat pita 
bandhur yasya dadso ‘smi). The fuller rule is given in xii. 96.4, thus 
- interpreted (and rightly) by the commentator: the captor should in- 
struct his captive to say ‘Iam thy slave’; whether the captive con- 
sents to say this or not, the captor should, after the expiration of a 
year, acknowledge him to be ‘ason’: that is, let him gofree. This 
rule is based on practice. So Jayadratha as captive is to be made a 
slave until released, iii. 272.11. Compare iv. 33. 59, where one is obliged 
to repeat ‘I ama slave’ in order to live. It is probably an extension 
of this rule that makes it incumbent on captive kings to declare by 
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An important question arises, in reviewing these rules, in 
regard to the time that the ordinary warrior had to devote to 
his religious studies (obligatory on the twice-born), and the age 
at which he usually assumed arms. 

Of students of the Vedas in general, from seven and a half to 
thirteen, eighteen, twenty-four, thirty-six, forty-eight, or even 
more years are demanded, till their study be perfected.* 

In accordance with a practice assumed to be consonant with 
the spirit of such a law, we find, to take one case of many, that 
the Pandus are represented as ‘having studied all the Vedas 
and the various treatises’ (on duty, etc.).+ It is evident that 
such a rule could have obtained in its strictness only amon 
priestly students ; and we shall be antecedently disposed to think 
that the students of warrior- and people-caste were permitted to 

ive up study under easier conditions, as they were easily freed 

rom penances obligatory on priests.t Their lives made it 
necessary to allow them more freedom. ew sacrificing, 
and giving are sometimes declared to be their ‘three -oceupa- 
tions’ that is, the three common to all the twice-born ;$ and 
such study might make them masters of the Vedas sufficiently to 
be able to ait, even the priest becoming their pupil in time of 
need: that is, when the student of the priestly caste can get no 
priest to instruct him Se a ii. 2.4.25); but as a positive injunc- 
tion the memorizing of the three Vedas is found only as a com- 


mand laid upon the king, not upon all members of his caste 


signs that they are beasts of various sorts. Compare the interesting 
account in Brhannarad. P. viii. 35, where the routed Yavanas in their 
fear ‘ate grass or leaped into the water’ (trndny abhaksayan). So per- 
haps Nebuchadnezzar ‘ate grass,’ i.e. was conquered. The regular 
‘seven slaves’ are, according to M. viii.415, a man made captive of 
war, a man that earns his food by serving, a (slave) born in the house, 
a man purchased, a man given, a man (formerly a paternal slave and) 
inherited, a man made a slave as fine (debt). The native commentator 
will not admit here that a member of the warrior-caste may be en- 
slaved (absurd, in the face of the Epic), and refers the ‘man’ to a mem- 
ber of the slave-caste. But the rule is evidently general, in spite of 
verse 412. A later code allows slaving ‘in caste order :’ that is, permits 

riests to enslave warriors, and warriors to enslave men of the people 
fvain. ii. 183). Universal rule permits a priest to enslave any loose 
member of the slave-caste (M. viii. 413, etc.). Par. G. 8S. iii. 7 gives a curi- 
ous rite for charming a slave so that he shall not run away. 

* M. iii. 1.; B. i. 2.3.1ff. (more than _forty-eight years, if the Atharva- 
Veda be included); Ap.i. 1.2. 12 ff. ; Acv. G.S. i. 22. 3, ete 

i. 1. 124 (122), te ‘dhitya nikhilan veddn castrani vividhani ca. 
G. ix. 1, Bihler’s note. 

§ Vas. ii. 15; Ap.ii.5.10.6. These stand in contradistinction to the 
three peculiar to the priest, teaching, making sacrifices for others, and 
receiving gifts ; which three, with the ‘six immunities’ of the priest 
(immunity from corporal punishment, imprisonment, fines, exile, revil- 
ing, and expulsion, G. viii. 13), constitute the practical difference in the 
lives of the two upper castes. To the ‘three occupations’ of the warrior 
comes also ‘ protection’ as his peculiar duty. 


[] 
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(G.xi.3; M. vii.43). Now how is it in the Epic story! We 
tind in the great war that a number of very young knights were 
engaged in battle; that Arjuna’s son, Abhimanyu, who was but 
sixteen years old (i.67.118), had already married, and was 
looked upon as a fully equipped knight. We see that the Pan- 
dus and Kurus themselves in the early part of the tale were 
trained, not in the holy writings, but in the ‘ Veda of the bow;’ 
and when a preceptor was sought for them, he was desired ‘to 
teach them skill, not Veda; and the result of these instructions 
in ‘bow and arms of all sorts’ was that the young Kurus and 
Pandus ‘soon became expert in every weapon.’* We have in 
the Ramayana also a proof that the sixteenth yeart was the end 
of boyhood, and that the young warrior was ordinarily profi- 
cient in arms by that time. For when the chief hero of this 
poem is about to be taken away from home, his father exclaims 
‘he is as yet but a boy (d/a); he is not yet sixteen, and has not 
acquired the use of arms: a passage showing clearly that the 
age of sixteen was the terminus of boyhood, and that a you 
man (yuvan) of that age was expected to be ready for war 
How are we to interpret this? The science of arms require 
years of patient study. Is it conceivable that a boy otherwise 
occupied in physical training should by the age of sixteen be 
master of the special skill that gave him power on the battle- 
field, and at the shme time have found time to commit to mem- 
ory even one Vedic collection? It is clear that the law is later 
than the Epic on this point; and even there such knowledge is 
only to be assumed as desirable for the warrior in general. The 
active young knight and busy trader must. have performed their 
duties toward the Veda in a very perfunctory way, if at all. 
The more reasonable supposition seems to me to be that, wliile 


* In the long story of the Pandus’ boyhood, we find the youths half 
grown up and in need of a teacher. The Kurus too were idle and 
wicked, and it was necessary to set them to study. So Gautama and 
Drona became their instructors. The reputation of each was based on his 
superiority in handling weapons. It was for this reason that, ‘desiring 
a Guru to teach the boys skill’ (gurum ciksdrtham anvisya, i. 129. 42), 
Gautama was appointed; and Drona’s efforts as a teacher were wholly 
directed to this aim ; for ‘he taught them the Veda of the bow’ (¢iksa- 
yamdsa ca drono dhanurvedam) and treatises, so that they became 
‘skilled in weapons’ (sarvacastravigdraddh : i. 130. 21 ff., 29-30). This 
also is the meaning of the hendyadis in the short story of the Pandus, 
where the boys begin to learn arms and ‘not long after became learned 
in the Veda and bow’ (na cirdd eva vidvanso vede dhanusi cd *bhavan: 
i. 61. 6). 

+ Ths is usually the age when the goddna ceremony ( giving the fam- 
ily cut to the hair) was performed : compare e. g. % % . S. 1. 18. 2, 

unasodagavarso ‘yam akytastrag ca me sutah: R.i. 23.25 iii, 42. 28. 


Compare for sixteen as the general time of boyhood’s ending (always 
thus by formal law) Mbh. xiv. 56.22. The boy becomes legally respon- 
sible for his acts with his twelfth year : i. 108. 14. 
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in the early age there was no let to the desire of a young war- 
rior if he wished to be Veda-learned, the conventional practices 
of his caste nevertheless constrained most of his attention to arms, 
and in his eight months of schooling (if even this, the later term 
of yearly study, be allowed for so early a ey he probably did 
nothing more than ‘go over’ the text of the Veda.* The 
memorizing of even one Vedic collection it is absurd to believe 
could have been attempted by such young warriors as those the 
Epic depicts. The practice must have been peculiar to the man 
of leisure, the priest. Indeed, it is not to this caste as a whole 
that the Epic ascribes such knowledge; but the king alone is, 
theoretically, acquainted with the three-fold Veda. A sort of 
commutation of learning seems to be implied in the Sitra 
period ; for we read that the student, instead of learning all, 
may even as an alternative to the anwvdka (itself a concession) 
recite only ‘as much as the Guru thinks best ? or ‘only the first 
and last hymn of each seer; or ‘at the beginning of each hymn 
just one verse.’+ 

But if we examine closely the education of the royal princes, 
we shall be tempted to doubt if even royal personages famed 
much more than the art of arms, and the general ‘ V eda-of-the- 
bow.’ The seer, for example, who quizzes a king on the state 
of his kingdom and his ability, asks whether that king possesses 
the Veda and its priest, wives and their fruit, money and its 
fruit, revelation and its fruit; and, when the puzzled king asks 
what that means, explains that the Veda and fruit thereof 
means sacrifice. But when the same seer really wishes to know 
what the king has studied, he asks him whether he comprehends 


* One more quotation would indicate the age of sixteen as the normal 
age for boys to be knighted and allowed to enter the battle-field. Drona, 
just before his death, is described as raging about the battle-field eighty- 
five years old, ‘ yet acting in battle as if he were but sixteen’ (rane 
paryacarad drono vrddhah sodagavarsavat : vii. 192. 65; 193. 43). 

+ Cankh. ii. 7. 22 ff. The twenty-second verse alone would give any lib- 
erty of shortening (ydvad vd gurur manyeta). Oldenberg, translating 
this, notes the consequence, and calls the plan an ‘ abridged method, by 
which students who had not the intention of becoming Vedic scholars, 
and probably chiefly students of the Kshatriya and Vaicya caste, could 
fulfil their duty of learning the Veda.’ In xil. 132. 20(21=M. viii. 44), we 
are told that the dharmavid, or king erudite in rules of duty, must 
know the ‘four-fold system of right.’ This is best explained by another 
verse in the same book (xii. 59. 33), where the three-fold (Veda) is one; 
logic, two ; agricultural occupations (including trading. etc.), three ; and 
the system of punishment, four (compare, to the first, the commentator, 
tray? ca "nviksiki cdi ’va varta ca dandaniti¢ ga). The age of manhood is 
reached at sixteen. The statement in the Brhat Samhita that a man 
does not reach his full weight and size till he is twenty-five proves 
nothing to the contrary (purusah khalu pancavingatibhir abddir 
arhati madnonmanam, B. S. 68.107), though it is rather In 
the Raimayanasira the hero’s age at marriage is fifteen ; his bride's, six : 
compare Rajendralala Mitra’s Notices, No. 2288. 
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the ‘aphorisms on horses, on elephants, and on chariots; the 
only Veda here mentioned being the ‘ Veda-of-the-bow.’ The 
subjects assumed as real objects of royal study are these aphor- 
isms, with further collections of the same sort in regard to poison, 
city-life, and military machines; for these, with the knowled 
of — weapons and sorcery, constitute the practical erudi- 
tion of the king.* With such subjects as these alone, at any 
rate, the royal personages seem familiar; and even Yudhish- 
thira, a lay-figure upon which didactic rags are exhibited, 
——— less a sage than an ignoramus in regard to all he ought 
to have known had he studied as formally assumed.t+ 

It is interesting to vompare in detail the account given of 
young Abhimanyu, a ma prince. We are told in a general 
way that the sons of the Pandus ‘went over the Veda, and 
acquired (the use of) the bow and arrow; and that the family 
priest, Dhaumya, saw to the completion of the proper religious 
ceremonies connected with their birth, ete. Preceding this 
general statement, however, we have an exact list of the 
branches of study pursued by Abhimanyu (to the younger gen- 
eration what his father Arjuna is to the older). ‘The Veda- 
of-the-bow, in four divisions and ten branches,t he, the Veda- 
knower, learned complete from Arjuna, both the divine (weap- 
ons) and the human. Then Arjuna taught him the special 
points in the knowledge of different weapons, in dexterity of 
use, and in all arts; and both in science and practice made him 
equal unto himself; and he rejoiced as he beheld him.’ 

This is all the education that is especially recorded of Abhi- 
manyu, except what Veda-study is generally implied in the fol- 
lowing verse quoted above.g The word Veda in the Epic is 


*kaccit stitrdni sarvani grhndsi . . hastisitrdgvasitrdni ratha- 
sitradni .. ; kaccid abhyasyate samyag grhe te . . dhanurvedasya 
sitram yantrasitran ca ndgaram; kaccid astrani sarvani . . brah- 
madandag ca visayogas tatha sarve viditah : ii. 5. 110, 120 ff. 

+ The assumption made in the second act of Utt. Ramacar. that the 
studies in archery, etc., are completed by the age of ten, and the young 
prince is then invested and begins to study the Veda, is a complete in- 
version of the truth. Compare the also late version of a prince’s educa- 
tion in A. P. 224. 1 ff. 

¢ Therefore sometimes plural, as in a case apropes, where Dacaratha’s 
sons are learned ‘in the Vedas and their mysteries, and in the Vedas-of- 
the bow.’ In this case Rama and the rest do without doubt learn the 
Veda and take their task in studentship, according to the poet. They 
are vedesu sarahasyesu dhanurvedesu pdragadh and caritabrahma- 
caryGh (ili. 277.4 ff.). Such sndtakadh as these young princes may be 
the vratasnatakah of Par. G.S. ii. 5. 34: that is, an admitted class of stu- 
dents whose vow ends before they ——- their study; but the 
sndtaka generally implies only a priest, as the rules for a sndtaka show, 


by totally excluding other castes : compare Cankh. G. 8. iv. 11.15, where 
sndtaka must mean priest. 

§ i. 221.72 ff. and 88. In the words (72 ff.) dhanurvedam arjundd veda 
vedajiah, only the Veda mentioned can be fairly understood, especially 
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not strictly applied in any circumstances. The Mahabharata 
itself is called the fifth Veda (i.63.89: compare v. 43. 41). 
With that of Abhimanyu we may compare the education recom- 
mended to the sons of kings in the thirteenth book: ‘ Know- 
ledge, the family-laws, the V eda-of-the-bow, the Veda, elephant- 
riding, horseback-riding, chariot-driving, rules of propriety, 
word-science, music and the fine arts, legends and tales.’ Com- 
pare also the education of Drupada’s supposed son, who was 
taught ‘drawing and other arts and the bow and arrow.’* 

One word on the warrior as.a man, before we turn to the 
king. I do not know whether we may permit ourselves a judg- 
ment in respect of the estimated value of the warrior’s life b 
referring to the compensation exacted from him that takes sue 
a life; but it is worth recording that, according to formal law, 
restitution should be made to the amount of a thousand cows 
(and a bull) if one kill a member of the warrior-caste. Com- 
paring this with the valuation set on the life of a man of the 


as Arjuna of course is not represented as an instructor in spiritual 
knowledge (kriyadh means military arts ; so dgame ca prayoge ca, cur- 
rent information and practice, with the commentator). 

* xiii. 104. 125, 146 ff.; v.189.1ff. Compare with the last R. i. 80. 27 ff. 
After dhanurvede ca vede ca nitigdstresu, and the art ( ¢iksd) of elephants 
and cars, we have dlekhye, lekhye, laighane, plavane ; and 80. 4, lekhya- 
samkhydavid (cf. R. ii. 2. 6) with gandharvavidyd, nydya, niticdstrani, ete. 
The mass of received literature which a sage may, know often groups 
Vedas, rules, and legends with many other rubrics ; but it is lmasaseiille 
to assert to what time these lists belong, and they are consequently of 
little value for the early usage. As an example, we find in ii. 11. 25 the 
dyurvedo ‘stango (dehavan, followed by, 32 ff.) the rgvedah, sémavedah, 
yajurvedah, atharvavedah ; sarvacdstrani, itihdsdh, upavedadh, vedan- 
gani, vani saptavidhd, simani, stutigdstrdani (2), gathd vividhah, bhdsyani 
tarkayuktani, natakah, kavyadh, kathakhydyika (kdrikah)—that is, even 
a kind of dramatic literature and commentaries. The kathdh are either 
katha divyah (xv. 29. 14 etc.) or of war (see below). The passage quoted 
from the thirteenth book enjoins gabdagdstram and kaladh along with 
yukticadstram (grammar, the fine arts, and etiquette), and so represents 
perhaps a later list than that from the second book: both, however, 
showing that the line of education was away from the Veda, and that 
what time the princes had was given to culture, not toreligion. I take it 
that, as the old royal personal fighting days ended—that is, as the princes 
were more and more expected to be figure-heads in war, and drove into 
battle to watch it on an elephant’s back rather than to lead it in a war- 
car—their older bow- and sword-training was given up; but the time 
so gained was spent in more effeminate, certainly not more dryly 
intellectual occupations. Perhaps the rather late Virata, with the cow- 
ardly little crown-prince, shows us the step between. As to the order 
of the Vedas, we find generally that the Atharvan stands last ; but com- 
pare xii. 342.8: rgvede sayajurvede tathdi ’vd *tharvasdmasu ; and xiii. 
17. 91-92 : atharvagirsah simdasya rksahasrdmiteksanah, yajuhpadabhujo 
guhyah \compare xii. 343. 99-100, parcakalpam atharvanam krtydbhth 
paribrnhitam, hi mam vipra atharvdnavidah; and xiii. 
14. 309, atharvah). The five Vedas are jingled together in v. 438. 41 ff., 
52 (yo veda vedan na sa veda vedyam, etc.). The Catapatha-Brahmana 
is mentioned by name only in xii. (343. 13 etc.). 
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people by the same norm, we find that the relative worth of the 
latter was one tenth that of the warrior, one hundred cows here 
sufficing. This law is, as Biihler has pointed out, particularly 
interesting from a pan-Aryan point of view; for the receivers 
of the indemnity are left doubtful. Only one of the law-books 
(Baudhayana) specifies to whom the cattle are to be paid, and 
this work says that the restitution shall be made to the king. 
With this the native commentators are not in accord, and oak 
ing in Hindu law demands such an interpretation. The priestly 
commentators modestly propose by preference that the kine 
should be paid to the priests ; but Govinda, one of them, sanc- 
tions what must be the right opinion: namely, that the cows 
shall be paid to the relations of the murdered man.* 


B. Rovyatry. 


1. The King.—We get no clear picture of the life of the 
warrior in peace till we come to the king. Here we are first 
burdened with a superfluity of epigram and formal advice. 
Out of this mass and the history of the story we may get a fair 
picture of the early Aryan monarch.t 

As a matter of, course, the king is presented, when moral 
teaching is inculcated in the Epic, with a model little different 
from that extractable from any other didactic code. It is of 
passing interest to compare the personality thus predicated for 
‘a good king’ with what we actually find, but the comparison 
must be drawn from but a fragment of the rich supply of in- 
junctions found in the Epic. 

Take the ‘ fatherly love’ alluded to above: there is not a case 
recorded of the real characters of the Epic where a king exhibits 
aught but selfish greed, passionate weakness, and regardless 
fulfilment of his own desires. Not only with the Kurus, who 
are represented as naturally sinful, but with the so-called pure 
Pandus, each follows the desires of the moment, and only relig- 
ious interpolations soften the characters. It is too much to ex- 
pect that such chiefs as these concerned themselves much with the 


* B. i. 10. 19. 1 (paid to the king) ; Ap. i. 9. 24. 1 (Bithler’s note here sug- 
gests the right interpretation); M. xi. 128 (latest form, the case restricted 
to accidental death at the hands of a priest). Compare Tacitus, Ger- 
mania, 21: ‘‘ Luitur homicidium certo armentorum ac pecorum numero, 
recipitque satisfactionem universa domus.” ‘Since this writing, Roth 
has shown the earliest form of such atonement in Vedic allusions, 
Z. D. M. G. xli. 672). 

+ Rajan (nom. raja, rex): sometimes rdjaputra is the equivalent of 
rajan. The latter appears often in composition as rdja ; less often (gen- 
erally as divinities), as rdj: e. g. pretardjah, passim ; pretardaj, viii. 14. 
17. Other titles are chiefly tical (see above, p. 77. note); but the 
common (vigpatih) vigampatih ‘lord of the people’ keeps the lost sense 
of people (for those that are governed), not that of people-caste. 
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lives of their subjects. The latter were ‘ protected,’ because the 
former were always fighting and winning battles, while the tale 
of Nandini, and other distorted echoes, show in legend the real 
and overbearing insolence of the kings toward their subjects, 
even those of priestly caste. But in theory the king must be 
the embodiment not of protection alone, but of love and care as 
well. And analogous to the old-time punning derivation of 
putra (son) from the pwt-hell and the idea of saving (td), 
whereby the son is a ‘saver from hell,’ we find that the ‘ war- 
rior’ (ksatriya) is derived from two components meaning ‘he 
saves from destruction,’* through being a very storm-god to the 
foes of the kingdom,+ as opposed to the universal benevolence 
of the priest. It is from this reason that the Epic dares to 
forge from Manu the bold statement that a king is equal to ten 
wise priests (i. 41. 27-31), a statement as un-Manu-like in tone as 

ssible. The weighty reason given for a desirable perfection 
in the character of the king is that the realm will be like him: 
as is the king, so is his people.{ This theory is carried out in 
the discussion more than once opened as to whether, of the four 
ages known to man, the particular age in which a king lives ex- 
cuse his character, or the king himself be responsible for his age ; 
since, if he is sinful, comes the ‘dark age’; if good, the ‘ white 
and = age’ isman’s.§ These ‘ages’ are brought about by 
the king’s personal conduct and his restraint of vice among his 
subjects, for he is like the Restrainer, the god of punishment, | 
in giving force to the laws of morality. Indicative of the 
whole tone of Hindu life is the fact that these ‘royal laws’ set 
for a king are an application of the earliest extant formulated 
laws: the royal laws (rdja-dharma) being in no sense /eges 
regie (for we have scarcely an instance of a general law formu- 
lated by the kingly power), but simply laws made by the har- 


* ksatad yo vai trayati ’ti sa tasmat ksatriyah smrtah, xii. 29. 138 ; 59. 
126 ; cf. v. 182. 31; though elsewhere interpreted as ‘the destroyer’! 
The same derivation is found in B. A. Up. v. 13.4: the warrior (ksatriya) 
is life ; life saves (trdyate) from hurt (ksanitoh), etc. 

+dindro rdjanya ucyate . . parinisthitakdryah tu nrpatih paripa- 
lanat, xii. 60.20; dindro dharmah ksatriyanadm brahmandndm atha 
—— xii. 141.64: compare ib. 60.12, maitro brdhmana ucyate, and 
often. 

t yddreo raja tadr¢o janah, xi. 8.32. 

; On the king’s connection with the ages, cf. xii. 91. 6, and v. 132.12 ff.: 
‘The king is fitted for godhead or for hell according as he practices vir- 
tue or vice; . . the king makes the age; . . his reward is heaven if he 

ives man the perfect krta-age ; if he gives the evil kali-age, he goes to 
ell for a thousand years.’ An incorporation of two bad ages at once is 
found in xv. 31.10: ‘know that Duryodhana is the ——_ Cakuni is 
- dvapara-age :’ that is to say, Cakuni is not quite so sinful as Duryo- 
ana. 


— asato yamah, xii. 139. 108 ff.,5 (with likeness to other 
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dening of usage into rigid rule, extending very gradually from 
simple moral saws to rules of conduct, wal thence slowly broad- 
ening, till the term includes social laws, and laws of administra- 
tion. When a guide is sought, the sayings of the sage fore- 
father Manu are quoted, who gradually became invested with a 
law-book that superseded the perhaps older treatise of the united 
sages Brihaspati and Ucanas, the first that appear to have de- 
voted themselves particularly to the royal needs.* We must 
therefore deny the truth of the Epic assertion that the royal 
laws antedate all other regulations of Hindu law.t+ 

These ‘laws’ may be divided into two classes, embraci 
first general moral and social duties, and secondly special du- 
ties involved in the royal ‘objects of consideration.’ I examine 
each briefly. And first the tiresome rules of morality. 

2. Royal Duties—How completely the savage old ki 
of the first poem have become demoralized into priestl m4 
jects is seen by a glance at the first of these classes. Victor 
is now a question of right and wrong: ‘where right is, there is 
victory’ ;{ an idea to be later satented on the theological side, 
and to give us ‘where Vishnu is, there is victory’ (see below) ; 
and paralleled by the repinings of the victorious king, who 
says that even the perusal of the treatises on knowledge 
(buddhigastra) is of little moment when one comes to die; but 
‘let a man be purified in heart, let his folks and ministers 
reverence his acts, and he is a king, the best of kings’; for ‘it 
is better for a man that he even kill an Aryan than that he rule 
by overstepping the right’ (xii. 25. 6 ff. [on hala], and iii. 34. 15). 
The king’s aim should be to seek first his realm’s happiness, 
and then his own (i. 222.12, etc.) Compare with this. the 
remark addressed to a king: ‘the tears of them that weep for 
thy wrong-ruling shall slay thee and thy herds; . . but where 
the tear of misery is turned into joy, there is a king’s duty 
nobly done.’ But to seek the happiness of the state he must 
first learn to control himself, ‘he must overcome love and 
wrath and subdue his passions’ (v. 129.33-39). This the real 
kings of the Epic never did. It is, however, in accordance 
with such general admonitions that we find the duties soon 
specialized, classified, and arranged in groups. ‘ Eight virtues 


* brhaspatyucanahproktair naydir dharyanti mdnavah: iii. 150. 29. 

+ ‘The royal laws were first produced by God ; after these the subsid- 
iary duties of the other castes ; all laws depend on the royal laws :’ xii. 
64. 21; 64.7; 61.1; ‘all duties exist through the royal laws’: and, just 
before this, ‘depend on the royal laws.’ sight ; 

yato dharmas tato jayah, xi. 14.9.cf.12. But, in i. 136.19, ‘right 
follows after power’! (balath dharmo ‘nuvartate). In xii. 199.70, the 
version is yato dharmas tatah satyam, etc. Compare with the fol- 
lowing, Vayu P. ii. 30, 80: rajir yatas tato dharmo yato dharmas tato 
jayah. 
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cause a man to shine: wisdom, good family, self-restraint, 
knowledge of revelation, courage, not talking too much, gener- 
osity, thankfulness’; though in the same passage we learn that 
‘when a king does good to a man, this virtue outshines all vir- 
tues’* (v. 35.52; 37. 324f.). On the whole, we find the groups 
of eight commandments more common, but ten commandments 
are also made to form a concise exposition of moral law. ‘The 
eight-fold path of duty’ has become proverbial,+ but varies 
often: consisting, for instance, of the above, or of sacrifice, 
a study, penance, self-restraint, truth, uprightness, 
rarmlessness; and variating (in place of the last two) with 
‘merey, and lack of greed.’{ An imprecation in a later book 
on those that have ‘broken the ten commandments,’ without 
specifying them, would indicate that the ten had become 
mw a formal group, as in Manu.§ In answer to perpetual 
questions in regard to duty, Markandeya says to the king: ‘ Be 
merciful, be kind, be fond, be not sulky, be truthful, mild, 
generous, glad to protect the people; do right, avoid wrong; 
worship the fathers and the gods; practice all this in deed, in 
thought, and in word’ (iii. 191. 23ff.). The contrast between 
such a rule and this, for example: ‘Just this alone is a king’s 
duty—to bear a rod, to be fierce, to protect’ (i. 11.17), forms 
one of the questions most vexing to the sages. Pages might be 
taken from the harping on this theme alone: what proportion 
exists between a righteous wrath and kingly mercy? || This and 
the constant injunctions of purity] form the staple of these 


* xii. 91. 6 ff., ib. 20: cf. 38; finally the usual comparison with Yama, 
44, 56; a summary of morals in 52-58. Compare xii. 361.9: ‘the king 
that does not wipe away the tears of the conquered is as sinful as the 
slayer of a priest.” Compare also ii. 5. 124. 

margo dharmasyG ’stavidhah : v. 35. 54, 56. 

ib. ; the ten in 59. 

dacadharmagatah ; the king may confiscate their property, xii. 69. 
26: cf. 59. 59-60; M. vii.47-50; the lists may be modified by Buddhistic 
influence. Both ‘the ten’ and ‘the eight’ are known to the Puranas, 
e. g. in Vayu P. i. 59. 48. 

| cf. i. 3.176: to protect is a king’s ‘highest duty’; but no absolute 
‘highest duty’ is given. In iii. 150. 37 it is protection ; in ii. 22.5 it is to 
do good ; in iii. 183. 16 ff. it is penance; in iii. 4. 7 it is contentment, etc. 
Whatever duty fills the mind is for the moment paramount. Even ‘the 
realm’ is the ‘chief duty,’ iii.52.15; cf. v. 34. 29-31. Most wearisome 
are the droning iterations in regard to protection, whereby the poet 
means not from outside foes alone but from the king’s own greed ; and 
it is even recommended that the king should not set his heart on 

roperty — by a foe’s downfall, arer pratipatena, v. (39. 77, prani), 
t 1522. The idea of ‘ word, thought, and deed’ is sometimes extended : 


‘in four ways, by eye, mind, voice, and deed, let a king delight his 
people ;’ v. 34. 25: cf. iii. 50.9; 157. 18 ; 41.20; he must be a father to his 
people : iii. 23.7; 1.121. 15 ; 100. 18; xii. 57. 33; xiii. 61.18; he is the war- 
rior’s Guru : i. 195. 12. 

| iii. 119.8; let him be pure; as in xii.58 and 59, the formal duties 
are preceded by a recommendation of purity. 
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moral commonplaces. One example may suffice: ‘Through 
right the king rules; eon, 3 this he keeps his subjects in 
order; by means of right he beholds all, when he is furnished 
with spies.* The king is the savior of the castes; by witchcraft 
and wrong king’s duties are destroyed; let the king dispense 
right through no love or hate; he should not be too devoted to 
a friend, nor too severe to a foe; he should not harm right; 
he should not return evil for evil,’ ete. ete.t But, of all that a 
king should not do (for negative and positive are always treated 
in the same category), general consent has selected four sins, 
common to man but particularly reprehensible in a king: these, 
according to the usual formula, are ‘women, dice, handing 
and drinking.’t 

The only part of this formal morality that can particularly 
interest us is the vices it represents. Didactic strictures, form 
and contents, are foregone conclusions, given civilization and 
love for platitudes. These truths of social intercourse were 
almost as trite in the didactic Epic as they are to-day to us. 
A man should not lie, steal, murder, drink, gamble, be incon- 
tinent in passion, in sleep, in food, or in other provocatives to 
low living. Especially a king, since he is the norm of morals. 
All this is dull repetition; for when we once find out on what 
intellectual level we are standing, we can foretell the comple- 


* «Spies are a king’s eyes’: v. 34. 34 (see below). 

+ iii. 207. 26ff. Right (dharma) is now synonomous with law, now 
with duty. 

t iii. 13.7; refers particularly to the warrior-caste: cf. M. vii. 50; 
this is also shown by ‘they say that kings have these four vices, 
hunting, drink, dice, over-indulgence in sensuality (grémye, stribhoge, 
N.), ii. 68. 20: cf. xii. 59.60, the Manu verse. This is the antiquer form, 
but is kept till the latest time (cf. xiii. 157. 33), although parallel stands 
a fuller list, ‘women, dice, hunting, drinking, brutality in voice or 
deed, and wanton destruction of property’ (v. 33.91); and elsewhere 
the ‘six sins’ are alluded to (i. 49. 16, sadvargajin mahdbuddhih: com- 
pare ii. 5.125, sadanarthadh) as an understood group; but four is the 
more popular division, so again xii. 289.26; and even five are given (in 
the metaphysical section, xii. 302. 55-56) as a group of inborn vices, 
desire, wrath, fear, sleep, ¢vdsa (‘ breathing’ B. R., or gluttony). The 
Ramayana gives ‘twelve faults’; seven vices, of which ‘four are from 
love,’ asin Manu. Compare R. ii. 109. 66; iii. 13.3ff. The instability of 
the group’s members is greater than its number ; for the division into 
four often remains with different definitions, as ‘four let a king avoid, 
council with fools, pokes, wrathful men, and pilgrims’ (v. 33.69, ‘and 
pilgrims’, cdraynai¢ ca ; or ca-aranai¢ ca ; or aganath ; while for rabha- 
sath read alagaih, N.). Ignorance, as ‘something childish,’ is of 
course everywhere reprehended; what the king had to learn has 
been discussed above; pduganda, xii. 90. 29, is the name given to kingly 
ignorance. The whole of this section treats of dharma (15 = M. viii. 16). 
Such lists are also Puranic in tone. Compare the sddgunya, Ag. P. 
233. 17; the sadvarga (vices), ib. 237.7; the saptangam rdajyam, ib. 238. 
1; and (duties), ib. 45; the vyasandni of kings, ib. 240. 26 ff. 
In general these Puranic lists are taken from the earlier literature, 


however, and offer no occasion for remark. 
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mentary verses as soon as the poetic sermon begins. But 
how is it in the real Epic? Let us look to the vices as por- 
trayed, and come nearer to life. 

f it be true that vices most rebuked by a people’s law are 
vices most loved by that people, then women and drink were 
the chief stumbling-blocks of the Hindus.* As the king was 
allowed a harem unlimited in extent, I need only say that it is 
well-nigh impossible to disentangle new and old in the Epic 
material on the royal privileges and deprivations in this partic- 
ular. As illegitimate children were regarded as a matter of 
course, and even the priestly saints, as legends tell, were prone 
to seduce blameless girls, the restrictions of the law may be 
held to be mainly for practical purposes. Mixture of caste was 
regarded as an evil. Too great carelessness with women 
would result in the evil. Therefore it is best not to indulge 
in sensual pleasures of this kind indiscriminately. Moreover, 
is it injurious. But every town has its hall for the dancing- 

irls (nartandgara), and they and the music-girls of the gam- 
ing hall are chiefly prostitutes; though the palace girls are 
said to ‘dance by day and go home at night.’ Women are 
provided for noble and royal guests when they come to spend 
the night, and are even furnished to the priests. The number 
of wives a knight had depended on his means. Purity was 
recommended to students of the Veda and the great ascetics. 
The military caste was not corrupt, or, perhaps, especially given 
to sensuality; but it knew nothing of the practice of chastity, 
except as a student’s discipline. Occasionally a member of a 
royal house is represented as becoming an ascetic in this par- 
ticular, but he is a wonder to all men.t+ 


* Strabo says that gory reports frugality, honesty, and tem- 
perance among the Hindus, but he seems to recognize their common 
custom of drinking. In the same fragment he denies to the Hindu 
written laws and employment of witnesses (Fr. xv). 

+ The dancing hall (iv. 22.16) is here a part of the king’s house, but 
a separate building. Prostitution was a respectable profession, and, 
if hereditary, blameless; only men living on their wives’ beauty or 
on their own were scorned. Idyls like the Nala-tale and Savitri- 
story show us an ideal decency in men that reflects great art or 
a simplicity anterior to anything else preserved in the Epic. The 
Epic’s chief and ideal hero was famous for his exploits and gal- 
lantry. Quite peculiar is the king in i.44.9, who ‘having ob- 
tained a wife set not his heart on other women’ (tdm prdpya na 
*nyandrisu mano dadhe). The Epic heroes in general are not lewd at 
all but natural; and no attempt is made to hide their amours and 
infidelities. One woman, who has committed adultery with her friend’s 
husband, calmly remarks: ‘In that your husband was chosen by you, 
he was thereby chosen by me; for legally a friend’s husband is (the 
same as one’s own) husband, my beauty’ (yadda tvayd vrto bhartd vrta 
eva mayd, sakhibharté hi dharmena bhartd bhavati cobhane: 
i. 83.21). Itis right to add, however, that her friend did not see the 
matter in that light. Purity is not a matter of principle, but of ascetic 
rule and statute law; intended to torment a man on the one hand, and 
to keep his hands off his neighbor’s goods (women) on the other. 
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Hunting is reprehended in the same way that sensuality is. 
The law frowns on it, but it is one of the ievetie amusements 
of the Epic kings and heroes. The later doctrine of non-cruelty 
to animals made the priests disparage the art, but it always 
flourished. Pandu himself (the genuineness of the story is not 
important) is spoken of as a great hunter. We need not wait 
for the drama to show us the king with a large retinue rushi 
afield for sport with the deer. In fact, if we do wait, we fin 
far less love of real hunting than in the Epic, though the dra- 
matic heroes have a decently sporting-like spirit (compare the 
verses apropos in the second act of Cakuntala; and in general 
from the dramatic period note that meat is given to a guest, 
Utt. Ramacar. Act iv.; and hunting everywhere implied, 
though it is stated that the death of animals is not allowed 
in a good city, Mrech. Act viii.). The priestly, perhaps 
Buddhistic, theory of protection to animals is not compati- 
ble with the real life of the Epic. ‘As to the habit of kill- 
ing animals, that custom is of course allowed by the custom 
of killing enemies’ (i.118.12). The next verse declares that 
the slaughter of animals is a right of the king, supporti 
the statement by an allusion to Agastya (compare Ag. p 
240.40). We find that after hunting they eat the carcass, as 
in the characteristic story of Dushyanta (i.69.21). A king 
‘firm in virtue and vowed to —, is elsewhere spoken of 
as possessing two good qualities.* The king usually hunts 
with a train: ‘ They all went out a-hunting in their chariots.’+ 
But sometimes the king goes out alone with one horse.t 

Not only killing deer, but eating meat, later a sin, is com- 
monly indulged in. One king sends as a present ‘a great deal 
of meat? (mansam bahu ca pagavam); and, at a certain wed- 
ding-feast, ‘ they killed all sorts of wild game and pure domestic 
animals, and brought (to the feast) a quantity of intoxicating 
liquor.’§ 


* 1.63.1: raja dharmanityah . . babhiva, mrgayadm gantum sada 
dhrtavratah. Dushyanta kills tigers with a sword (above). The hunt 
is usually for deer ; but in Varaha P. vi. 21 a king goes out with a train 
‘to kill tigers especially’ (¢vapaddani). Lion-hunting with dogs, attested 
by Aelian and Strabo (cf. Ktesias, I. S, Ind. Ant. X) is indicated by 
Mbh. ii. 40. 7, ‘like dogs about a lion.’ 

+ i. 132. 36-8: rathdir viniryayuh sarve mrgayam. The ‘fool dog’ 
(eva . . . midhah) appears here to have been an adventitious compan- 
ion of the hunting party. 

t When he usually meets a girl whom he seduces, persuading her 
that connubial union is best without rites. Compare i. 171. 21 ff. 
Other hunts are recorded in i. 221. 64ff.; iii. 36.45, etc. In the latter 


case the arrows are expressly stated to be free from poison. 

§ iii. 75.11, and iv. 72. 26-28 (uccdvacdn mrgai jaghnur medhydneg ca 
catagah pacgin (to eat, as context shows); also surdm direyapdndani). 
Village or domestic animals (opposed to the tiger etc. of the forest) are 
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I may add the exquisitely sober tale of the man who had to 
sell meat. There was a worthy man. that had inherited a 
slaughter-house (s#md@) from his father. He was visited by a 
priest. The heir to butcherhood sat in the middle of the 
slaughter-house selling meat (venison, buffalo meat, and 
boar’s meat), and there was such a crowd of buyers about 
him that the priest had to stand some time before he was 
seen. When gently reproved for engaging’ in such a sad _ busi- 
ness,* the worthy butcher earnestly replied: ‘I do indeed sell 
meat, but I do not eat it, and do not kill the animals. This is 
my inherited occupation. Therefore it is right for me to prac- 
tice it. In fact, if I did not, I should do wrong.’ The tale 
well illustrates several phases of Hindu thought. The crowd 
buying of course bought to eat.+ 

ven a priest - be guilty of hunting, and presumably of 
eating animals, if 1 may quote another tale in the pseudo- 
Epic (xii. 168. 29 ff. to 172.25), where we read of a ‘ priest of 
the middle district,’ who went begging among the barbarians 
of the north country (udicyaim des mlecchesu). He shortly 
became no better. than a Dasyu (northern barbarian) or wild 
robber. But by and bye another priest came up to the same 
county, and found him armed with bow and arrows and cov- 
ered with blood. Being heartily reproved for his bad ways, 
the first priest left and went to sea to make money by trading, 
since ‘he was poor and did not know the Veda,’ and had set 
his soul on making money. His course is not held up for our 
edification, however. 

And so (with vices as with moral saws, to show not all cases, 
but examples) we come to the next great vice, drinking. We 


the cow, goat, man, sheep, horse, ass, and mule (Vayu P. i. 9.42). mrga 
isa — term for game; thus the tiger is the king of mrgas: e. g. 
A. P. 19. 27. 

* The priestly law tries to impress the sin of eating meat by a pun— 


-‘Me-eat shall he in the next life whose meat I eat here’ (Lanman to 


Manu v.55: cf. Mbh. xiii. 116.35; the same pun in mdm dhdsyati = 
Mandhata, iii. 126.30). The Vayu Purana also gives the usual mdnsasya 
masnratvam, ii. 26. 23. 

+ iii. 207.10ff. The Varaha P., relating also a fiinny story of Dharma- 
vyadha, makes him appear very angry at the insinuation of his son-in- 
law’s sister that he is a meat-eater. He says he does eat meat, but he 
kills only one animal (pagu) a day, and will not be called a jivahantar, 
retorting : pdcayitvd svayam cdi ’va kasmat tvam na ’dya bhunjase : 
Var. P. viii. 25 and 28. In Mbh. iii. 208.9 Rantideva kills a large num- 
ber of cows every day to be eaten. See Indo-Aryans, i. 426, where this 
verse is quoted. 

¢ Eating meat of kine is forbidden, but the earlier law allowed it. In 
the ceremony for the dead, gavya may be interpreted ‘ beef’ in V. P. 
iii. 16.1, but (comparing M.) is probably ‘cow’s milk’ (compare Wil- 
son’s note). Vas. iv.8: brdhmandya vd rdjanydya va *bhydgatdéya ma- 
hoksdnam . . pacet. At the madhuparka ceremony meat is always 
allowed (Cankh. G. 8. ii. 16.1, from Manu, as Vas. iv. 5-6; M. v. 41). 
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need not go to the Harivanga to find all the forbidden pleasures 
indulged in. Men and women drink freely, and only in didac- 
tic portions are such practices decried. They drank at the wed- 
ding mentioned above the worst sort of distilled liquors. There 
were many kinds of simple wines and distilled drinks, different 
for men and women, since the women prefer a sweeter sort 
than the men.* Intoxicating liquors were used on all festal 
occasions. A king gives a dinner to the priests, and many 
women come and eat and drink ‘just as they like.’ A grand 
festival is held, and men and women go out with dance and 
music and drink. The chief hero gets completely intoxicated 
(ksiba). Again, the royal family in another town make a 
great river picnic. Here also they have music of harp and 
flute and tambourine. They dance and they sing. The women 
grow very gay. They begin to get drunk. They ‘reel from 
drunkenness ;’ they ‘give away their jewels and their gar- 
ments; play in the woods and run into the water; begin to 
laugh and sing and jeer and quarrel, and tell each other se- 
crets.+ When a city is about to be besieged, no drinking and 
dancing is permitted; the dancing girls are turned out, and 
drink is forbidden.t Krishna and Arjuna both sit on their 
seats in an intoxicated state when they receive the Kurus’ am- 
bassador.§ 

Evidently the rule was first made for the priest, and then ex- 
tended in the interest of morality to the other castes. There 


+ i. 148.5 ff. ; 219.7; 222.21 ff.; iv.15.7. Compare Indo-Aryans, loc. 
cit. 
{ iii. 15.13. Impaling is the penalty for drinking or making surd 
against the law in xvi. 1.31 (ya¢ ca no viditamh kurydt peyam kag cin 
narah kva cit, jivan sa drohet svayankrtvd sa bandhavah). 

§$v.59.5: ubhdu madhvdsavakstbdu. Compare for divine drunken- 
ness v. 98.14: bhavanam pagya varunyanm yad etat sarvakancanam, yat 
prapya suratém praptah surdh surapateh sakhe: a vulgar pun on 
suras, gods, and surd, intoxicating liquor (comm. vérunyan varunyah 
surdyah). 

| i. 76.67: yo brdhmano ‘dyaprabhrti *ha kag cin mohdt suradm 
syati mandabuddhir apetadharmd brahmaha cdi ’va sa sydd . . garhitah. 
But the priests seem to be victims of vice till the latest time; ‘ gam- 
blers and tipplers, usurers, singers, and traders’ (vdnijaka) are here (as 
in M. iii. 151 ff.) apdnkteya priests (e. g. Vayu P. ii. 21. 32 ff.). As usual, 
it is the city and court priests that seem chiefly to offend. 

Vill 16 


were always certain permitted intoxicating drinks, the number 

allowed increasing with the lateness of the time from which 

the law-book comes. In the Epic it is a newly promulgated 

divine law that ‘from this time on a priest that drinks swrd 

shall be considered blamable, just like a murderer of a priest.’| 

The next great sin of the Hindus (if, indeed, this be not 

a pan-Aryan vice) is gambling; and here we have not ignor- 

* katham hi pitva madhvikam pitvad ca madhumddhavim, lobhai 
sduvirake k nari ka cid iti smaret, iii. 278. 40 (cf. 39). 
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ance of forbidding rules on the part of the warrior, but direct 
contradiction offered by him to such rules. 

The game of dice was an old Vedic amusement, and we have 
in the Rig-Veda a ‘gambler’s lament,’ and an allusion to the 
— gaming house.* That same gambling-hall that ruined 

im survived through all periods of the Hindu’s growth. Tales 
are told, precepts are given, in vain. The sage points to the moral 
of history: ‘kings have ruined themselves by gambling; but 
the king-warrior triumphantly quotes ‘usage’ and silences the 
adviser. The law distinguishes between playing with ani- 
mate and with inanimate things, showing that baiting and prize- 
fighting were common.+ But the Epic confines ‘playing’ 
to two things, in hyperbole to war, and in matter of fact to 
gambling. The law yielded a point at last, and, after vain 
protests, we find in the legal enactments that dice-play is sanc- 
tioned, and the ‘state gambling-hall’ erected under police super- 
vision, the revenue from it going into the royal treasury.t In 
the Epic, where the kings always play dice as a matter of 
course, the only crime in playing is cheating, or ‘using magic.’ 
In the didactic Epic alone is the game forbidden; but we are 
told that ‘the bad kings (Awrdjdanah) of old always practiced 
woe-bringing gambling and deer-slaying’ (v. 90. 56). The whole 
plot of the Epic turns on a game of dice. The king plays 
away all he has, wealth, crown, brothers, and self; then his 
wife. A nice point is here raised by the interested parties, as 
to whether he could rightly stake his wife, after he had himself 
become a slave by staking and losing himself, ‘since slaves own 

*R. V. x. 34; A. V. vii. 50,51; vii. 109.1; Muir, Hymns from the Rig 
and Atharvan, J. R. A. S., N.S., ii. 31. 

+ Dice-playing is forbidden, M. iv. 74; a son is not liable for his dead 
father’s gambling debts, ib. viii. 159; G. xii.41; gambling with dice, 
prize-fighting, and drinking, are strictly forbidden, and sinners of this 
sort punished and banished, M. ix. 220-228 (late). samdhita in the Epic 
is to play dice,’ ii. 48. 19: cf. 49. 39. 

¢ The law-book of Apastamba says that a table shall be set up in the 
assembly-hall, and respectable members of the three Aryan castes may 
meet there and play dice. They pay (according to the commentator) 
something to the keeper of the table, and he pays to the king a regular 
sum for the privilege of keeping the table. Narada (Jolly, xvi.) shows a 
fuller development, and makes a different provision: as, for example, 
that the keeper gets ten per cent. on the money staked. The earlier text 
of Ap. reads: madhye ‘dhidevanam uddhrtyad ’ksdn nivapet 
(nir-); Gryah . . divitdrah syuh, Ap. ii. 10. 25.12 ff. It is added that the 
dice shall be of even number and of vibhitaka. In the later Narada, the 
only sin thought of in connection with gaming is dishonest practice, 
e. g. using false dice, or playing in other places than at the royal tables, 
for the play was now a monopoly of the king. Compare Agv. G. S. ii. 
7.10. The practice in Narada agrees with the rule of A. P. 256. 49 ff. 
But there the dhirtakitava gives up to the keeper of the hall five or 
ten per cent. of his winnings according to their amount. The game is 
a monopoly (ib. 47) of the king. Cheats are here branded and banished. 
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nothing.’ The legal light of the court declared that he could 
not; but it was generally conceded that the queen was thereby 
— lost, and became a slave. The only anger is caused by 
the —- that all the game had been deceitful (see Sabha). 
This same king, however, afterwards becomes a courtier at 
another’s court, and assumes the rdle of a gambler by profes- 
sion, ‘in order to please the king and his ministers’ by casting 
dice. ‘I shall, he says, ‘ become a dice-mad, play-loving cour- 
tier, and with the bejeweled holders fling out the charming 
beryl, gold, and ivory dice, dotted black and red.’* And so, in 
respect of this vice, we can say with Tacitus: aleam sobrii inter 
seria exercent, tanta lucrandi perdendive temeritate ut cum 
omnia defecerunt extremo ac novissimo iactu de libertate et 
de corpore contendant; victus voluntariam servitutem adit 
(Germ. 24). 

Four stages of development appear to have been passed 
through. In the first, gambling is generally practiced, and, 
casually, privately condemned when the result is bad. In the 
second, it is generally practiced, but the law begins to note its 
evils, and condemns it in mild admonitious language. In the 
third, it is generally practiced, but the law condemns it strongly, 
regards it as a state crime, and banishes the offenders. In the 
fourth, it is generally practiced, and the law takes it in charge, 
patronizes it, gives the king a revenue from it, and makes it a 
crime to play anywhere but where the king shall get his per 
cent. from the profits.t+ 

‘The king and the priest —— the (moral) order in the 
world,’ said the priest living before the Epic,} but the king en- 

* sabhastaro bhavisyami . . matdksah priyadevanah . . vaidiryan 
kdicandn phaldir jyotirasdih saha, krsndksdal lohitadksanig ca 
nirvartsyami manoramdn. The verb shows the casting out of the dice, 
and the commentator says the preposition ‘ with’ refers to the means of 
casting, and defines phaldh as ¢dristhapandrthadni kosthayuktani 
kasthadimayani phalakdni, seeming to have in mind hollowed vessels 
for rattling the dice. I am rather doubtful about construing saha as ex- 

ressing tesdm (phalandm) nirvartanakaranam, but cannot here trans- 

ate phala as (‘ Auge auf sinem Wiirfel’ (so B. R.), or take it alone as ‘on 
the boards,’ with jyotis as another kind of dice. The comm. would 
make the words for materials refer to color, blue, yellow, red, and white 
(resolving jyotirasdih) but I cannot follow him (iv. 1.25). Simple dicing, 
not draughts on ‘ boards,’ seems meant. The ordinary term for the dice- 
board is dsphura ; for the bet made, glaha: ii. 56. 3-4. Nala as aksa- 
priyal is to be compared with dyitapriyah (ii. 48. 19) of Yudhishthira, 

ere called priyadevanah, Comm. kriddpriyah. 

+ The Rig Veda: Manu and the Epic sages: Manavacastra, ix. 220ff.: 
Apastamba and Narada—these illustrate the progression. The verse in 
Apastamba must be later than the (spurious) passage in Manu, and is 
probably interpolated, as recognition of state gambling-tables postdates 
the Sitra period. The Puranic use shows that gaming is assumed as 
common. Compare A. P. above, and 258.79: vyustdyam udite sitirye 
dyiite jayam avapnuyat ; and the quarrel over the game in V. P., v. 28. 

+ dhrtavratdu, Cat. Br. v. 4. 4.5 (compare G. viii. 1). 
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joyed himself still, in spite of priest and law. The life of revelry 
indulged in by the warrior-caste, already indicated by the rules 
on drinking, dicing, and contests between animals, and shown by 
the law, is perhaps caricatured by the great carousal in the ° 
Harivanga, but is testitied to not only by ae but by 
the description in the Epic of all the paraphernalia of pastime at 
court. Majestic preparations! An amphitheatre for a joust at 
arms, moated and walled like a gated city ;+ a casino by the river- 
side { for the amusement of the princes; an amusement when- 
ever any event offers an excuse ;§ meat and wine at every festi- 
val; drunkenness, gambling, and love, the enjoyments of peace 
—what use to quote the sage’s rule that a man shall not drink, 
shall not eat meat, shall not gamble, and shall be continent / 
Such rules were made by the priest, and for the priest; till a 
later age, influenced by modern feeling, extended them to the 
other castes, and interpolated them upon the early Epic.| 


* réuntov (uépoc) éoti Td TOV ypbvov év Kai 
6 piog éotiv Tod etc.: Strabo, xv. p. 707. 

+ prakara, dvara, torana, parikhd, i. 185,17 ff. Compare the public 
games in V. P. v. 20. 

t i. 128. 33, udakakridana. 

§ In i. 221. 69 the king makes an occasion of ‘ giving gifts’ out of the 
fact that his brother has a son born. 

| Outside the law, in all profane writings, rules restricting food and 
drink are found. Thus, as B. ii. 1.1.21 limits the use of intoxicating 
liquor for all twice-born castes, so does R. ii. 34. 27; 80.4; iv. 16. 31 ff., 
v. 34.10, for priest and warrior, limit eating, suppressing meat and 
madhu ‘wine.’ ‘The king is lord of all but the priest’ (G. xi. 1); 
and in this respect the latter enforced his rules gradually, so that it 
may be that the non-priestly castes were slowly led to temperance. 
Luxury is forbidden to the priest who is out in the world (ii. 21. 42), but 
the caste as a whole led an easy and comfortable life, and allusions 
are plenty to show how delicately cared for and fastidious the town- © 
priests were (cf. e. g. iii. 92. 20). Even here we have no great asceticism 
asarule. So, still more, a quasi-asceticism may be enjoined on the 
king and warrior; but I miss the sign of it in popular poetry, and dis- 
trust it in didactic epigrams. To speak the truth and not to steal seem 
to be in India the earliest moralities enjoined. Drinking and gambling 
and lust are frowned upon much later, and by priests. But in those 
first two, the ‘moral sense’ originated (not from the priests) from 
mutual advantages, and needs of social life; for until the most ad- 
vanced moral code there is no thought of an abstract wrong in lying 
or stealing. Indeed, in the former case, certain occasions are men- 
tioned where for utilitarian reasons lying is approved and commanded. 
For instance, one may lie to a woman at the time of marriage, or to 
escape pain or loss of one’s property or loss of life. I confess I do not 
see the matter in the light in which Miiller, ‘ India,’ p. 34 ff., puts it (see 
ib. note D, p. 272, for citations). Such expressions as that of the V. P.. 
‘the earth is upheld by truth’ (iii. 12) have no great moral significance, 
weighed against the fact that truth to the Aryan Hindu warrior is a 
relative term ; ‘a lie is truth if it pays to lie’ is the underlying basis of 
his morality in this regard. Compare viii. 69.32: bhavet satyam avak- 
tavyamn pon, anrtam bhavet, yatraé ’nrtam bhavet satyam, etc.; 


57, yat sydd akinsdsamyuktan sa dharma iti nigeayah ; compare the 
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If we look at the legitimate amusements of the warrior-caste, 
we shall find very little but telling tales of war, song, dance, 
mime-acting, later the drama, and practice of arms in sport or 
in earnest.* Sometimes sport was combined with a serious in- 
tent, as in the tournament, where the valor of the princes is 
tested, and they through this test become enrolled as worthy 
members of the caste (i. 134 ff.). As boys, the princes’ one 
amusement, outside of running, leaping, practice in arms, and 
rough horse-play with each other, seems to have consisted of a 
game played with a ball or hockey (vi#d) which they roll or 
toss about.t The girls danced and played ball or doll (see Ap- 
pendix). The sport of the cow-boys in the later times of the 
Krishna legends appears to have consisted in scandalizing and 
abusing the respectable inhabitants, and getting drunk, thus 
offering an interesting parallel to the life of our Western cow- 
boys.t 

3. Royal Occupations.—Alertness is perhaps the word best 
suited to describe the faculty prized in a king. ‘He should be 
ready for the future, firm in the present, and understand what 
still remains (to be done) from the past.’§ Thus he will be able 
to protect his Aryan and un-Aryan subjects. Not to rob these, 
and to be brave and pure, defines his negative and positive duty 
toward his people.| 


whole section and ib. 70.51 for cause. It was not Bhishma’s adherence 
to truth so much as his adherence to chivalric rule that prevented him 
from slaying a woman. It is, however, true that in legend and precept 
truth holds a high place; only we should add that moral precepts 
often hide an opposite —_— and that a simple lie (not perjury) 
was not in and for itself regarded as wrong (the Christian idea); its 
sin depended on circumstances. But compare Vayu P. i. 10. 38 ; 59. 40. 

* Compare vii. 57.4: (numbers of people at a horse-sacrifice) natanar- 
takagandharvaih pirnakdir vardhamdnakaih, nityodyogdai¢, ca kridad- 
bhis tatra sma pariharsitah. 

+ kridanto vitayd (balah) paryacaran, i. 131.17 (cf. kridanaka). 

¢} The cow-boy Krishna, refusing homage to the old god Indra, says : 
‘we are not shut in with doors, nor confined within wall; we have 
neither fields nor houses; we wander about happily wherever we list, 
traveling in our wagons. . . Brahmans offer worship with prayer; cul- 
tivators of the earth adore their landmarks ; but we who tend our herds 
in the forests and mountains should worship them and our kine [alone ].’ 
The same cow-boy and his brother once ‘ went along sportively, looking 
like two young elephants. As they roamed about they saw a washer- 
man coloring clothes, and with smiling countenances they went and 
threw down some of his fine linen. The washerman . . provoked the 
lads with loud and scurrilous abuse, until Krishna struck him down 
with his head to the ground, and killed him. Then, taking the clothes, 
they went their way’ (Wilson’s translation of V. P. v. 10, 20; pp. 524, 
548). Such pictures may represent actual scenes from the life of the 
cow-boys, though these narratives are meant to glorify the cow-boy 

od 


god. 
$v. 39.55; M. vii. 178-179. 
| iii. 150. 37; v. 72.44; 78.27; 37.23; xv. 10. 42. 
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But when we come to a closer examination of what the gen- 
eral ‘ protection’ implies, we find that there is an endless com- 
—— of subjects to which the king must pay attention. It 
were little better than to schedule the possible combinations 
of all conceivable military, judicial, civil, and domestic af- 
fairs, were we to follow closely the lists given to the king to 
study. All his duties and cares are parceled out in divisions. 
He obtains his education by the group-system, ‘ for the realin is 
a huge concern,’ and needs to be studied in all its particulars, 
each under its proper head.* ; 

So technical ws become in the late and pseudo-Epic some 
of the groups of objects of consideration, that, finding them un- 
explained or over-explained by the commentator, we are unable 
to analyze thein, unless by chance they be repeated with more 
light. So we read simply: ‘Let the king have the six royal 
qualities, and know the seven means.’ The commentator gives 
us the solution. The six royal qualities are eloquence, bravery, 
wisdom, learning, (knowledge of) polity, and of (sacred) music.+ 
The ‘seven means’ would be unintelligible, for only ‘four 
means’ (of conduct with other unfriendly kings) are recognized 
in the legal codes (pacification, generosity, intrigue, and pun- 
ishment); but to these are here added three: namely, poison, 
incantations, and magic. 

The Epic outstrips the groups with which we are familiar in 
many other particulars, some of which I shall give in full, dry 
as they are to any but one interested in succinct tabulation ; for 
though they teach us not much (containing generally only such 
information as might be antecedently expected), they yet show 
us, as we pick our way through them, how thoroughly the 
Hindu sages had encircled the king with a net of painful 
rules, and give us at the same time a glimpse of that methodic 
nature of the Hindu mind which proved so valuable in other 
provinces, while it seems so useless in this. Such categories are 
usually reeled off in the form of catechumenical instructions ad- 
dressed to a patient king; and they belong all to the middle 
period of the Epic, when it was made into a book of wisdom.{ 


* xii. 58.21; sumahat tantram; so ib. 56.2, (dharmam) mahdntam 
bharam manye. 

+ Gain, Right, and Desire. it has just been stated, are the main-springs 
of human action ; these the king should practice in loco (kdle): ii. 5. 21 
ff. The most common ‘group of six’ is called the ‘six-fold-care’ (not 
to be confused with the ‘six-fold array’ of the army, described below), 
and consists of six specially important topics for the king: namely, 
alliance, war, marching, encampment, partition of forces, and seekin 
allies.. Compare ii. 5.8; v. 38. 24 (xii. 59.32); xii. 69. 64 ff.; xv. 6.5 (sdd- 
gunyam dyatiam); M. vii. 160; Yajii. i. 346. 

t Some of these lists presuppose not only great technical dexterity in 
interpretation, but also a sense of less serious meaning than belongs to 
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There are ‘eight acts’ for a king to attend to (that is, eight 
subjects to care for in time of peace): agriculture, trade, roads, 
forts, bridges, elephant-training, taxes, and the occupation of 
deserted places.* Some of these are embraced in an unintelli- 
gible ‘ group of fourteen’ just preceding, objects to be attended 
to when the land is held by the enemy: as, for instance, the 
country, town, forts, elephants, liquor-saloons, ete. (commenta- 
tor); and in another place we find again that there are ‘ten 
objects of consideration,’ explained by the same guide to be the 
king’s own and his foe’s ministers, realm, fortress, treasury, and 
army.t 


most of them. They appear almost in the light of riddles or implied 
conundrums, and have a painful resemblance to Mother Goose verses, 
reminding us of ‘ two legs sat upon three legs,’ etc. Nevertheless, when 
we find the interpretation, it partakes of no sportiveness. But I fancy 
the priests amused themselves in a sober way with such verses ; there 
can, at least, be no Sitra-like technicality about them. A sage will 
give us an example from v. 33. 44: ‘ By means of one perceiving two and 
subduing three by means of four while conquering five, understanding 
six and forsaking seven—be thou blessed.’ It does not clear the mat- 
ter up much to insert definite articles or the gender of each numeral ; 
and in fact the commentator does not know what the verse means, for 
he explains it by different guesses, the cleverest being as follows: * The 
verse may mean: the king shall by means of one undivided intelli- 
gence discern the two sets of things, those to be done and not to be 
done; and by means of the four methods of subduing foes (soothing, 
bribery, dissension, force) get into his power the three kinds of men, 
friends, neutrals, foes; while he shall subdue the five organs of sense 
and know the six conditions of a state (alliance, rupture, etc.), and 
leave the seven vices, women, dice, hunting, drinking. harsh words, 
cruel punishment, injury to property—and then he will be happy.’ But 
in ib. 36. 48 there are six organs. One such specimen suffices. 

* ii. 5, 22; these ‘acts’ are said to be ‘declared by the code.’ The last 
(ctinyadndm niveganam) may perhaps be colonization. Compare M. vii. 
154, where the same (unexplained) group 1s mentioned, and expounded 
by the there commentators in the way of Nil., and otherwise. (See 
notes to M. in Biihler’s and B. H.’s translations.) 

+ xii. 57. 18, vettd ca dacavargasya sthdnavrddhiksaydtmanah. The 
‘sixfold division’ in a near and subsequent section (sadvargo nitijah) is 
said to mean self, time-and-clime, means, duty, minister, cause, xii. 59. 
32 : compare the following for the whole list of duties (83-78). The three- 
fold division (ksaya, sthana, vrddhi) occurs independently in xii. 69. 64 ff. ; 
where also duty, gain, and desire, as usual, form another triad (so v. 39. 
40): and ‘ guarding the people well’ is at the end the sum of it all, ac- 
cording to Angiras; the section closing with the oft-repeated discussion 
of the relation between the king and his age: whether the king in- 
fluences his age, or the age in which he lives determines the character 
of the king (79 ff.). Here, too, are the ‘seven divisions of the kingdom’ 
already alluded to (see above, p. 45, and again in text, ii. 5. 23): namely, 
the king, his officials, allies, wealth, realm, fort, and army. With xii. 
59. 35 ff. compare xv. 6.1 ff. Note that in xv. 5.8 we have ‘an eight-fold 
state,’ astangam rdjyam, explained as ‘king, ministers, etc.’ (i. e. seven); 
but, I think, really confused with the ‘army of eight.’ Most of these 
groupe — explained in the late polity-books, such as Kam, Nit. and 
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Perhaps the most interesting group is that of the state offi- 
cials (which comes under the rubric, of categories of - occupa- 
tions, because, like most of the others, the king has to be oceu- 
pied with them), since they can be compared with the list of 
royal officials handed down by Megasthenes. The latter says 
that there are certain Ingh state officers, partly civil and partly 
military, and these make in his report a special class by them- 
selves. 

In Niarada’s speech, quoted above from the second book, 
we find seven general state ofticers—the inspector of the fort, 
the inspector of the army, the inspector of laws, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, the chief priest, physician, and 
astrologer—offered as a group explanatory of the functions of 
certain officials that represent the. king (comm. to ii. 5. 23); but 
a fuller group of administrative officials is implied by the text 
itself in a following verse, where a group of eighteen officials is 
nat signified by the mention of ‘eighteen objects which the 
cing should have carefully watched by spies.’ Assuming that 
the commentator is right in explaining this group by a long quo- 
tation from a law-book, we find that the people here intended 
embrace those members of the council meant by Megasthenes, 
and others who were not probably included under his sixth di- 
vision, but may be understood of those that guard the realm,* 
as viceroys in different parts of the kingdom. The list is as fol- 
lows: the chief councillor, the chief priest, the crown-prince, 
the commander-in-chief of the army, the chamberlain, the over- 
seer of the harem, the overseer of prisons, the chief steward, 
the person having general superintendence of what ought or 
ought not to be done in affairs, the chief judge, the overseer of 
the city, the chief engineer, the overseer of justice, the presi- 
dent of the assembly, the guardian of the army (commissioner) 
or of punishment (criminal judge’), the guardian (perhaps 
overseer) of forts, the guardian of the boundary, the guardian 
of the forest. 

All these officers in his foe’s realm the king must have watched 
by spies, and all of them in his own ae, except the chief 


*It seems to me that Miiller goes too far in supposing that the offi- 
cials set over villages are merely revenue officers with police juris- 
diction (‘ India,’ p. 47). The Pracna Up. alludes to these: ‘as a king 
commands his officers, saying, rule over these or those villages’ (iii. 4) ; 
the Brhat Samhita speaks of the ‘king and his followers’ who destroy 
the land (xix. 3); and the Epic regards them as viceroys of state. When 
villages were not tributary, they may have been totally independent 
(avilabdha), they may have had no governor (Br. Sam. xvii. 14, comm., 
Kern); but when it was possible for Bhima to give fourteen villages off- 
hand to a messenger (viii. 76. 40), we can scarcely suppose that the ‘ self- 
government’ of which Miller speaks could have been a real autonomy, 
or have made them independent in their laws. 
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councillor (prime minister) and high-priest (because these are 
of the riestly caste), and his once son, the crown-prince. The 
list will give us an idea of the internal policy of the state, 
though no great antiquity can probably be claimed for it.* 

Interesting also is the formal recognition of the relations be- 
tween state and state—the three kinds of peace (through fear, 
love, bribery), the four times of marching and army divisions 
when at war, the division of all outlying principalities into foes, 
allies, and neutrals, and all the ‘circuit’ about the king; for 
these, given also in the law, form the germ of the special 
sciences of polity, already begun in the Epic, which, starting 
with rules such as taught and Ucanas, 
were afterward to develop into that Machiavellian state-polity 
(nitz) that in later times governed the policy of the Hindus. 

A native résumé of royal occupations found in another book 
gives us a summary of the king’s nye d life, and a general the- 
ory of his relations with the powers about him. e find here 
that ‘system approved by the Manavas,’ as Kamandaki calls it, 
which, corresponding with the suggestions in other parts of 
the Epic and with the code of Manu, may be looked upon as 
at once the broadest and the oldest discussion of international 
relations.t This account is called Instruction, and is given by 
the old king of Hastinapur to his successor. 

The king ought to rise early in the morning,t dress, and 
pay his respects to the elders of the court (here assumed to be 


* ii. 5.38. The list reads: mantri purohitag cdi ’va yuvardja¢g cami- 
patih, pancamo dvdrapdlac ca sastho ‘ntarvegikas (sic) tatha ; kdrdgdara- 
dhikdri ca dravyasamcayakrt tatha, krtyakrtyesu ca ’rthanam navamo 
viniyojakah (sic); pradestd nagarddhyaksah karyanirmanakrt tatha, 
dharmddhyaksah sabhadhyakso dandapdlas tripancamah ; sodaco dur- 
gapdlag ca tathad rdstrantapdlakah, atavipdlakantani tirthany astdda- 
¢at’vaca. This corresponds closely, though not exactly, with the deter- 
mination of the Nitiprakacika on the same subject, as the latter usually 
resolves the technical formulz in accordance with our commentator. 
The Manavic group of eighteen is one of law-titles (M. viii. 3). Compare 
A. P. 252. Exactly the same formula as in our text is found also R. ii. 
109. 45 ; in connection with which fact it may not be impertinent to in- 
quire whether it is mere chance that this whole section of. the sec- 
ond book in R. corresponds completely in form and often in verse with 
a section of the same book in Mbh. ; and is it accidental that the scenes 
of the two works are distributed in parallel books with sometimes like 
names : ddi= ddi; sabha =(assembly at) ayodhyd ; vana = vana (B.); 
kiskindhydé = virdta (with names different, but each a change from for- 
est to town life); sundara = udyogya (preparation for war); then in 
each the yuddha ? 

+ K. Nit. viii. 24. Compare with this section ii. 5. 26 ff. ; xii.59; M. 
vii. 153 ff. The résumé is from xv. 5. 10 to 6. 20. 

¢ Compare ii. 5, 86, 89; where it is added that the king, after risin 
early, should go about protected by a guard of soldiers dressed in cal 
and armed with swords. An interesting list of the king’s attendants, 
jesters. pages, etc., is given in R. ii. 32. 20. 
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necessarily priests). His first business should be to enquire 
what work there is on hand for the day. This will be ex- 
plained to him by the elders, and they will also advise him how 
to act. His councillors (for with the vulgar he must not con- 
sult) should be regenerate men, wise, aristocratic, skilled in de- 
termining what is right and useful; his general officers should 
be of hereditary office and superior to deceit (upddhatitah, 14; 
ii. 5.43). He should consult with his ministers both collect- 
ively and individually ; and, to do so, should (early in the 
morning) enter the well-encircled Hall-of-Council (mantra- 
grham or sthalam druhya, 22), or, if he choose, may go into 
any other secret place, such as a wood, hill, or housetop. He 
should exclude from the place of consultation any people or 
talking birds (sérika@ ? compare Ratn.) that might betray what 
is said. Night consultations are a mistake. hen he meets 
his council, he should make a speech, repeating the formula 
that declares the sins of those that betray council.* 

Business affairst and legal matters he should personally su- 
perintend, or have attended to by experts and judges (compare 
xii. 69. 27 a | In making judgments, he should condemn to 
fines or death, according to circumstances, thieves, adulterers, 
violent men, cheats, and (among others) those that destroy halls 
and places of assembly.t His morning duties consist also of a 
conference with those that have the control of his finances. 
He should then dress, eat, and exercise, examine the arms, and 
later, in the evening, give audience to ambassadors and inter- 
view spies—for he should have well-trained native spies of 
every sort. The latter part of the night is the proper time for 
him to decide as to what ought to be done. His meals should 
be taken at noon and at midnight; but in respect of these divi- 
sions of time the general rule is that any time is good for ac- 
tion if there is anything to be done.§,_ The next day he should 
rise, dress, and f° through the same duties over again: ‘ for- 
ever turning is the wheel of duty.’| At all times he should 


* This may also imply the punishment mentioned for such a betrayer 
in A. P. 257.79, where the mantrasya bhettd has his tongue slit open. 

+ Part of his business was to regulate prices ; for the trader, man of 
the people-caste, was not to charge for his goods as he chose. In fact, 
the term usually translated ‘ usurer’ is by native authority a man that 
buys grain cheap and sells it dear—a great sinner, according to the 
Hindus. Compare Vas. ii.41, and Kern, J. R. A. S., N.S., vi. 40, on 
our text, xiii. 23. 21 (N.). 

¢t The general disposition of the king’s day reminds us of the uni- 
versal rule that one should devote himself to ‘duty in the forenoon, 
wealth in the middle of the day, pleasure in the latter part of the day’ 
(dharmam pirve dhanam jaghanye kamam dcaret, ahany anu- 
cared evam esa cdstrakrto vidhih, iii. 33. 40). 

sarva dupayikah kalah karyadnam, xv. 5. 35. 
cakravat tata karydndm parydyo drgyate sada, xv. 5. 36. 
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take particular care to protect himself from assassination, and 
have his women especially supervised by proper old men. 

As to his foreign policy, he must remember that it is all- 
important to have a capable commander-in-chief,* ana should 
elect him that is faithful, brave, painstaking (rather than one 
only of good family). 

Bach ing is surrounded by a ‘circuit’ of consideration, and 
every king should be familiar with his own and his neighbors’ 
affairs. ‘A technical enumeration of these by the teachers of 
polity makes seventy-two subjects for consideration.+ 

Owing to the military and not the civil activity of the king 
being portrayed by the Epic, we have little to judge by, when 
we enquire how much the king really had to do with the courts 
and with other legislative matters. As the sovereign is always 
represented in the code as attending courts, and as judgment is 


* Compare (ii. 5. 37) the eko ‘py amdtyah cirah. 

+ What these subjects are is variously explained. The legal com- 
mentators are agreed that Kamandaki’s work shall interpret Manu’s 
vague grouping of the kings; and they are probably correct in so do- 
ing. The legal commentator to Manu explains the great circuit of 
twelve as consisting of five objects of care (minister, kingdom, fort, 
treasure, army), multiplied into the twelve kings lying about an imag- 
inable king: to wit, that king’s foe, the neutral, the one seeking to be- 
come an emperor, the one lying qed between the subject 
and his foe (these are the four chief), ? us eight others, assumed as 
well known by the text, and explained as four in front beyond the 
foe (a friend, the foe’s friend, friend’s friend, foe’s friend’s friend) and 
four behind (rear attacker, rear attacker’s attacker, friend of rear at- 
. tacker, friend of rear attacker’s attacker). These twelve kings’ own per- 
sons, added to these sixty subjects, make the complete circuit of care 
about one’s kingdom. But our present text and commentator are dif- 
ferent from these. I am sure the latter’s interpretation is incorrect, but 
the Epic commentator construes that a king has seventy-two subjects to 
think of : four of these are the friend of his foe and foe’s ally and the 
foe of each respectively ; six are those bearing arms against him ; two 
are his own ally and that ally’s ally ; these twelve are to be added to 
sixty objects of consultation with ministers—namely, a group of eight 
on agriculture. etc., of twenty on boys, etc., of fourteen faults, impi- 
ety, etc., of eighteen objects of counsel (cf. the eighteen of ii. 5. 38 as 
explained above). These make seventy-two altogether (reading, as N. 
does, mitram amitram, asin C.). The late date of the corresponding 
passage in Manu might be inferred from the fact that — alone is 
quoted, when an author is mentioned by name (7. 15), although ‘ pol- 
ity-wise teachers’ (dcdryd nitikovidah) are alluded to in general (com- 
pare M., vii. 155-156 ; Kam. Nit. viii. 14-24; ib. xi. 67). The seventy con- 
cerns of the circuit are dismissed in the twelfth book with the remark 
that the whole subject is fully explained in the Niticastra (59. 74). 
However, if we trust Kamandaki, the Manavas have a right to claim the 
system, since he says the ‘ circuit’ covers twelve provinces according to 
Manu (vii. 156), or sixteen, or apteoags according to Ucanas and Brihas- 
pati respectively ; although others, he adds, allow the circuit to be ex- 
panded according to present need (loc. cit.). The same circuit is men- 
tioned in xii. 59. 70-71, and implied in ib. 43; — implied also in 
parsnimila, ii. 5.58. Later works agree in essentials: compare ‘A. P. 


_ 232, 234, 238 ff. Compare Vikramorv. Act ii., Wilson’s note, p. 209. 
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given by the 7 king whenever a case occurs, we may as- 
sume that the king actually went each morning to the court- 
house and heard cases, deciding them by the help of those 
learned in the law. Such help must have been mainly in quot- 
ing precedents, for of all rules this is the strictest, that the law 
as handed down shall not be changed.* The business was, 
however, chiefly shifted to the shoulders of the judge, in press 
of other business, and of course wholly so in all but the im- 
perial city. The king whose justice in judgments is especially 
sought must always ‘let his rod fall alike on friend or foe,’+ 
and, as an incorporation of the God of justice, always opens 
the court by a set speech, in which he conjures the witnesses 
to speak the truth. The king himself may not be a witness.t 

i an unjust sentence be delivered in court, the general rule 
that a king shall assume one-sixth of the moral responsibility 
when crime is committed is commuted in favor of the people 
versus the king, so as to read that the king obtains one- 
fourth ; the ministers of justice, one-fourth ; the witnesses, one- 
fourth; the criminal, one-fourth, of the moral guilt (to be 
cleared off by suffering in the next world).§ 


* In accordance with the general rule rdjarsindm purdndndm anuydatu 
gatim nrpah, xv. 4.5 (though here custom only): compare ii.6.3. The 
judge judges, but the king condemns, in Mrech. Act ix., a good court- 

icture. 
” + See below, and compare R. iv. 17. 57. 

¢ A list in v. 35. 44 gives, besides, seven people incapable of serving 
as witnesses: a person that tells fortunes by the hand; a trader (con- 
victed of having been) a thief ; a fowler; a physician ; a friend and a ° 
foe (of the person on trial); a mime-actor. Compare M. viii. 65 ff. 

§ The absolute moral responsibility of the king that permits crime to 
go unpunished is represented by a sixth of that crime. If the crime 
be punished, the king is freed from moral responsibility for the com- 
mission of that sin (see above, pp. 77, 87). If, however, in punishing the 
crime, the king or the king’s representative, the judge, gives an unjust 
sentence, the moral responsibility is in part shifted back to the shoul- 
ders of the government. This later rule (as it seems to me) of one- 
fourth incurred by the king thus overlies the earlier and proverbial 
‘sixth share’ of the king. I look now on the passages in the thirtieth 
book of the Epic and the eighth book of Manu as alike indicative of a 
later court-precision than is shown by the popular rule; and am in- 
clined to believe that the confusion in the pseudo-Epic is due not to a 
quotation ‘from Manu’ without authority, but to the temporary ignor- 
ing of the popular view in favor of the court-division of guilt as ex- 

lained in i. viii. 18; and therefore that this quotation direct ‘from 
Manu’ is really from our law-book. We should thus have to subtract 
one case from those which I adduced where the pseudo-Epic failed to 
correspond with our Manavic text, and thereby strengthen my ~— 
ment a little more. Add xii. 266.5. Compare this Journal xi. 264; also 
M. viii. 18, and 304, with my notes in translation; the Epic passages 
here treated are chiefly xiii. 61. 34 ff., and xii. 67.17 ff. Sitra-rules for 
the statements given above in regard to witnesses will be found B. 
i. 10. < 18; ib. 8; ib. 10; Vas. xvi.32; in Manu compare also viii. 
88 ff., 113. 
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Verification of a witness’s word by fire-ordeals and tests of 
other sorts goes back to an early period in India (AV., Chand. 
Up. vi. 16, ete.), and extends in new phases through the later 
legal literature. Compare the Pariksapaddhati (McNaughten) ; 
Schlagintweit, Gottesurtheile der Indier. The fourteen days’ 
limit as a test of veracity after an ordeal invoking the 
wrath of a god is kept till late.* In the Epic we have no fire- 
ordeal, properly speaking, such as we have in the Ramayana. In 
the latter the heroine swears ‘ by her troth’ that she is true to her 
husband, calls on the fire to protect her, and therewith enters 
fire (R. vi. 101. 11, 28 ff.). In the same scene in the Maha- 
bharata she simply calls on all the gods to ‘ deprive her of life if 
she act falsely, and begins the list with the fire-god (mdtari- 
evan), not employing any further proof than the formula sa me 
vimuncatu prandn yadi padpam cardmy aham.+ In all the 
Epic poetry the custom is popularized by the common unjudi- 
cial forms of strong asseveration. To swear ‘by my troth’ is 
common, as ‘by my troth I will slay him; by my troth I 
raise the weapon’ (ili. 252.43). A colloquial imprecation is 
‘puat caelum (pated dyauh) if my word be not true; and to 
this the speaker adds the more local imprecation ‘may Himavat 
burst, may the sea dry up,’ ete. (compare iii. 12. 130 ff.; R. ii. 
15.29). The great curse of the seers as a form of imprecation 
in xili.93.116 ff. deserves notice as suggestive of ordeals. 
Again, to give more solemnity, a speech is introduced by the 
while touching water (vdry wpaspreya) : evidently an 
elliptical form of calling Varuna, the Epic god of water and 
of testimony, to observe the truth of the words to follow.t 

The unanimous treatment of one topic in all the older law- 
books leads us to the conclusion that, at a time earlier than we 
have been considering (with a state so adjusted to precise for- 
malities as that prescribed above the practice must have been in- 
compatible), the king acted not only the om of a judge but 
also that of the punisher. The time would go back of the ap- 
pointment of a judge-substitute, and represent a period when 
the king was the head of a small family clan. In the Epic 
period, the practice could have been one onl + ees of the 
royal death-giving power, and conversely of the pardoning 


* A, P. 254. 48. Cf. also Vayu P. ii. 15. 73, tuld, 100; Mrech. Act ix. 
+ iii. 291. 23. Compare Kaegi, Herkunft d. germ. Gottesurtheils, p. 51. 
t So in iii. 10. 32, where the speaker was angered through his hearer’s 
insulting him by ‘scratching the ground’ and ‘beating his thighs’ in 
mockery (although the latter act is not necessarily an insult, being also 
a sign of grief, as when the women ‘ beat their thighs with their ds 
and lamented,’ as an equal sign of grief with loosening the hair and 
doffing ornaments: xvi.7.17). To swear by all the gods is also com- 
mon. Compare the oath in the battle-scenes below, and add R. ii. 9. 25. 
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wer. For we read in all codes that, when a thief is caught 
and trial for theft seems the earliest kind of judicial inquiry in 
India), he shall bear a club upon his shoulder to the king, and 
when his guilt is acknowledged the king shall take the club 
and slay him, or he shall let him go free by not slaying him. 
But one code says they shall bear him away and then kill him.* 
So even in Brhannar. P. the slave is struck, musalyah, by the 
king himself, 28.20. Not even the members of the king’s fam- 
ily are to be allowed to escape the just punishment of their 
crime: ‘He must punish even his next of kin with bonds, tor- 
ture, or death.’ An interesting exception moderates this: ‘if, 
however, these should come to the family-priest and voluntarily 
confess their crime, saying, “ we have sinned; we will not sin 
(again)’—then they deserve to be let go.’ Moreover, of priests 
it is said: the punishment of priests shall be graded progres- 
sively according to their social standing. ‘ The greater the 
reverence they enjoyed before they sinned, the greater should 
be their punishment.’+ 

More specific legal functions of the king are lacking. His 
duties in peace are chiefly those of his natural profession. 
Thus, he is expected to visit the armory or arsenal as well 
as to see to business matters. Only the ks on custom and 
law give us details of his entering the court, ete.t The gen- 
eral distribution of the king’s whole realm is put in short 
form under four heads, so that, when one enquires briefly and 
politely in regard to the state of the kingdom, he says that 


* This law is older than the present Epic, and may have been current 
at the time of the first poem; but I have noted no allusion to it in our 
text. There the king is more a figure-head in the court. But for the . 
Siitra-period and law compare G. xii. 43; B. ii. 1.1. 116-17; Vas. xx. 41; 
Ap. i. §. 95.4; M. viii. 314; xi. 100; Yajii. iii. 257. The later law-books 
limit this case, as being very severe, to the case of one that steals gold 
from a priest! But it is evidently a survival of earliest criminal law. 
The slaying of criminals ordinarily may be simple (beheading, etc.), or 
‘variegated’ (citro vadhah): that is, slaying by torture. The Epic al- 
lows robbers to be slain by beating (prahdrdih) in its pseudo-parts 
(xii. 85. 20 ff.), and gives us a tale of a saint, caught by the police, and 
then at the king’s order ‘impaled on a stake from suspicion of theft’ 
(giile protag cduragankayd). His companions, real thieves, were also 
slain in the same way: i. 63.92. Compare xvi. 1.31, impalement for 
drinking. Priests are thus capitally punished also, and others slain for 
theft, by Puranic law, Ag. P. 169. 20; 226. 35 ff. ; in ib. 31, lex talionis ; 
but night robbers are impaled, also destroyers of houses and fields, ib. 
226. 54-63. The first citation is remarkable as preserving the exact form 
of M. xi. 100 ff., the priest being the thief. But in 257. 59 the priest is 
branded where others are slain (for abusive ry sett 3; ib. 62, the stake 
is appointed for murderers ; see also ib. 173. 2 ff. 

+ xii. 268. 29,7 ff. So, too, in xii. 140.47: ‘either a son, brother, 
father, or friend—whoever injures the property of the king, shall be 
slain ; even the Guru shall be punished.’ — 

t Compare Par. G. 8. iii. 13.1 ff.; M. viii. 1 ff. 
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he aa the ‘kingdom, treasury, army, and town’ are faring 
well. 

In regard to the comparative value of different parts of the 
kingdom, we are frequently told that a king should preserve 
his own life even at the expense of the whole realm, just as he 
should sacrifice a family to preserve a village, and a village, if 
necessary, in order to preserve a town.t 

4. Modes of government.—The origin of the great families 
that gave kings to the Aryan invaders of India is confessed by 
themselves to be doubtful. The difficulty of tracing back the 
line, though helped by fable, appeared to them insurmounta- 
ble. ‘The origin of seers, rivers, great families, women, and 
sin is not to be found out’ (v. 35. 72: ef. Pafic. iv. 49); for 
‘hard to discover are the sources of rivers and heroes’ (i. 187. 
11). The multiplication of fable, the absence of all history, 
make it impossible to know to-day what was unknown then. 
We can be certain of nothing in regard to the origin of any of 
the kings mentioned in the Epic. We cannot show that the 
Dhritarashtra of the poem was the same as the king of that 
name mentioned in the Brahmana-literature. Pretense of de- 
scent is openly acknowledged in the poem. _ ‘The present 
royal families,’ it is said, ‘pretend descent from Aila, Ikshvaku, 
ete.’ (ii. 14.1-5). Of pure-caste kings there is not even this 
pretense in many cases. The mother is often low-born, or the 
father is a ‘divinity.’ Although especially referable to the 
Brahmans, a remark in the twelfth book is interesting in this 
connection : ‘There are only four really ancient families, those 
of Angiras, Kacgyapa, Vasishtha and Bhrigu; all other families 
have become great by virtue of works (no: blood).’+ 

According to the received belief in the Epic, royalty, though 
a divine po. Teath is really the result of an afterthought on 
the part of the Creator; for man lived originally in a demo- 
cratic, or rather anarchic, manner. ‘ How,’ asks the king of 
the Pandus, ‘can one person have such power over others? 
The sage questioned answers (xii. 59. 10ff.): ‘Hear how king- 
ship arose: At first there was neither king nor kingdom, nor 
punishment, nor one to inflict it; but when man’s sense of 
justice was destroyed, then they laid hands on the property of 
others; this begot desire; desire, passion; passion caused a 
loss of all knowledge of duty; holy knowledge was destroyed ; 


* papraccha kugalam ca ’sya rajye kose bale pure, R. ii. 99. 10. 
+ i. 115. 88; v. 128.49; compare ib. 37. 16 ff.: let him sacrifice his 
wealth to save his wife, but his wife to save his own life ;’ and xii. 57. 


¢ xii. 297. 17-18, the milagotrdni (aristocratic through birth) and the 
karmatah samutpanndani (sprung up through works) ; the commentator 
takes the works to be religious ceremonies. 
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then died the sense of right; the gods became frightened ; 
they created Law and Order; till fnally one man, righting 
the uneven earth, brought the world into a state of order, 
blessed them by his protecting and directing power, and was 
thereupon, on account of his kindness, made King. * I have 
elsewhere + given a somewhat similar legend, in which the 
kingless world is represented as begging God for a protector. 
These legends show that such a state was not unfamiliar to the 
Hindu, though they would do but little toward supporting an 
argument for early democracies in India. Still, we know from 
pa sources that kingless peoples, adtévopoe, were probably not 
wanting in the later period. egasthenes plainly: implies that 
‘self-ruled cities,’ in distinction from cities governed by kings, 
were common in his day. Indeed, his words take such towns as a 
matter of course.t Yet none but legendary traces remain even 
of such a possibility in our a though so many passages are 
aimed at ‘kingless people’ that we might well suppose it was 
not a merely theoretical folly that was thus decried.§ ‘King’ 
and ‘warrior’ arc .ometimes said to be synonymous, | but whether 
a king of Aryans may belong to other than the warrior-caste 
is not a question answered (except in the case of Karna) by the 
historical part of the Epic.4[ The didactic part speaks plainly, 


* ranjitdg ca prajah sarvds tena gabdyate, verse 125. 

+ Manu in the Mahabharata, on Mbh. xii. 67. 17ff.: J. A. O. S. xi. 255. 

¢ Compare Lassen I. A. ii. 727 and 86; Vaicali was such a city; it had 
a council of five thousand ; each member provides one elephant; they 
had an upardja or under-king, as state officer, under whom was a com- 
mander-in-chief of the army ; they had also a ‘book of customs.’ 

t ‘Faults are always engendered in a people that has no king’ (ardjake 
janapade), i.41.27; R. ii. 69. 28; ‘in realms without kings the people 
having no helper are destroyed,’ i. 105. 44 ff.: cf. M. vii. 3. Less suggestive 
is ‘ like a stoneboat in a river sinks a people ruled by a woman, a gambler, 
gr a child,’ v. 38.48; here the rule is directed against a woman or child 

ing anucdsitd, actual ruler of the state; but immediately following 
it is said ‘grievous is the land where there is no king,’ v. 39.78; as a 
command we find: ‘one shall not live in realms that have no kings,’ 
xii. 67.4 ff.; with a description familiar from the law of what evils 
would happen in such a case: ‘women and money would be stolen, 
people would devour each other like fishes ;’ (and the addition) ‘this 
was the state of the world before Manu was made king; previous to his 
arrival people had tried to make laws for themselves; these laws were 
‘‘a boaster, a bully, an adulterer, a thief must be banished ;” no one 
enforced these laws; so the people were miserable ; so they asked for a 


ing. ‘ 
| The egy. age eg (Raj. Mitra’s Notices, No. 2278), says that the word 
king refers only to one of warrior-caste: rdjacabdasya ksatriyamatre 


aktir iti niripanam. But this is theoretical ; and for the use in the 
k itself, I know this work only as mentioned here and in Weber’s 
account, Monatsberichte d. k. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., Nov. 1873. 

§] The Vayu-Purana sets the evil period of slave-kings at a time not 
very long (relatively) before the ascension of Chandragupta (‘who will 
reign for twenty-four years’) and Agoka; but quite a while before the 
Yavanas, who are to reign for eighty years: Vayu P. ii. 37. 321 ff., 356. 
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however. We learn thence that in emergencies kings may be 
of any caste. Yudhishthira asked: ‘Suppose the castes con- 
fused, and a hostile army appearing ; suppose the regular troops 
defeated ; then suppose some strong man should arise, even a 
priest, a man of the people-caste, or a slave: if he protected the 
people (as king), would he do right or not? The sage replies: 
‘He that is a shore in a shoreless place, he that is a boat in a 
boatless place, whether he be a slave or whatever he be, is worthy 
of honor. Let the people honor him on whom when helpless 
they rely and prosper; let them honor him as if he were their 
own blood ; for a priest without knowledge and a king without 
protecting-power are but wooden elephants. He that protects 
the good and drives evil away should be made king”* This 
passage explains ‘caste-mixture’; it is political confusion, im- 
plying war. 

5. choice of king, kingdom 
either descended directly to the king’s eldest son without ques- 
tion, or the new king was chosen by popular election. Such 
were the earliest conditions in India,+ but the latter case is at 
all periods rare, and probably unknown in the Epic age.t If, 
however, the people had lost the right of determining abso- 
lutely the next occupant of the throne, they still retained, as 
we see them through historical legends, in a limited though 
irregular form, the power of — oe the choice determined 
on by the aristocracy.§ They have still the unchallenged right 
of protesting against what seems to them an unworthy choice 
for their next ruler, and dare to deny any such choice to the 
present king, if it does not coincide with their views. And if 


* xii. 78.35 ff. Ina later period, Pariah kings were recognized. 
Compare Zimmer, Altind. Leb., p. 162, 172. 
janmatah pramdnena jyestho raja yudhisthirah, i. 115.25. The 
extraordinary statement in Parac. G. S. i.68, that ‘royalty does not 
depend on hereditary right, but on acquisition by the sword’ is well 
omitted by the commentator. It must be a late interpolation. 

;In the event of an undisputed succession, and the crown-prince 
being a minor on the king’s death, the kingdom is kept for the prince 
by an older relative who governs it as if he were king, according to the 
Epic practice (i. 102. 1: hate citrdigade bhismo bale bhratari . . palayam- 
asa tad rajyan satyavatydmate sthitah ; but see 101. 13, vicitraviryah . . 
bhismasya vacane sthitah . . anvagdsat. . padam). But 
the boy had a nominal sovereignty, and the dowager queen’s authority 
is said to be respected. The representative is here the elder brother, 
who in consequence of a vow could not succeed to the throne. The 
boy-prince (still bala and apraptayduvana) was not sixteen, and con- 
sequently a minor. In the Ramayana, on the king’s death the whole 
control of government is immediately assumed by the family-priest, 
and a session of subordinate — (R. ii. 69). It will be noticed that 
no such spiritual guidance of the state is found in the interregnum 
recorded in the Mahabharata, although we have instances of kings 
deluded enough to let the royal power fall into the priests’ hands; but 
this is emphatically stated to be a folly (see below). 
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we find that in no such case the people gain their point, it is 
still not less instructive to observe in what manner they lose it ; 
for in each example that legend has preserved we see that the 
king is obliged to make good his choice (never by force, but) 
by arguments addressed in a respectful manner to the protests 
of the people. The inner meaning of such legends seems to be 
that the king was not yet an absolute monarch. The people’s 
constitution was the tradition of their race. This the king 
dared virtually to annul; but he did not yet venture to set it 
aside without a pretext, nor did he feel himself independent of 
the veto that the people had the power of declaring. ‘They 
say that the warrior-caste owes its superiority to physical might ;’* 
but this physical might depended on the good-will of the 
people; as its moral power rested in the approbation of the 
priest, to whom ‘the warrior-caste stands nearest.’+ 

A word before giving the legends. The greatest sorrow to 
a Hindu was lack of a son, since the latter’s services in render- 
ing oblations to the manes were necessary to procuring salva- 
tio ¢ for the father. If, in addition, the father was a king, and 
saw his power likely to pass into another line in default of an 
own son to succeed him, we may imagine what distress was 
that sonless king’s who saw before him at once a prospective 
loss of private happiness and of family honor. So great seemed 
this danger that a proverb arose, ‘one son is no son;’ and, lest 
an only son should die and leave the afflicted and aged father 
in a worse condition than before, every means was tried to 
secure at least two possible heirs.§ 


* balajyesthah, i. 128. 11; balam jyestham, i. 187.11. 


+ iii. 147.2. These tales, it wil 

whole (including as a general thing the priests) against the king. We 
may say that the legend was created to honor the priest, but it seems to 
me more probable that the general legend was there, and the priest a 
mere spokesman. For the legends are an Epic growth, as is plainly 
seen, from an earlier form. ad the = desired his own glory, he 
would, in telling the story, have excluded the people, and represented 
himself alone as the advocate of justice. 

i. 159.5: compare punndmno narakdt, e. g. R. ii. 115. 12. 

Perhaps the most extreme case of this national dread of sonlessness 
is shown in the boy Jantu, a legend that may perhaps not be all legend, 
and is interesting also as oa | another to the few recorded stories of 
human sacrifice. The story in brief is that before the birth of the boy 
his father had lived long and married a hundred wives, but obtained 
only one son. An accident causing the king to reflect on the precarious 
nature of the boy’s life, he asked his priests how he could obtain more 
children. They advised him to sacrifice the boy, promising that each 
wife should then bear a son. This sacrifice is determined on and carried 
out, ‘the mother shrieking in despair like a bird over its slain offspring.’ 
The boy is bound, laid on the altar, sacrificed, and burned. Of course 
the priests’ prediction is realized: iii. 127-128. Compare the distress 
of Rama’s father in like circumstances, etc. The same idea, that one 
son is little better than none, meets us in II. xxiv. 5 


be noted, represent the —_— as a 


| 
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The normal succession is shown in the case of Dagaratha and 
Rama. The former had several worthy sons. They grew up 
and married. The eldest was a model prince, beloved by the 
people and by his father. So the king had a consultation with 
the sacwas or military ministers and the family priests in 
regard to the time for consecrating the prince in the ‘crown- 
princeship’ (ywvardjya). These military and priestly minis- 
ters (mantrinah, including both) agreed that the time was now; 
and the family priest was told to make ready for the ceremony 
(the ‘consecration’ of the prince being a formal religious cere- 
mony). Here the king assumes the succession, and asks the 
advice of the ministers as to the time for the ceremony; and 
nothing further would have occurred, were it not for the mach- 


‘inations of a queen, who binds the king to change his mind. 


But the indicated line of action is the ordinary procedure.* 
I have now to show, in so far as legendary illustration may, 
1. That, if there are two sound sons, the king had no allowed 
right to select other than the eldest as heir, and if he exceeded 
his right in this regard the people openly and _threateningly 
called him to account for his departure; 2. that in a case 
where, on account of disease or legal uncertainty, the legitimate 
heir in the family was doubtful, the people reserved to them- 
selves the selection between the disputed aspirants; 3. that the 
are said to have elected a king, or in another case to 
ave made king and declared as such the infant son of their 
former king—the point I wish to bring out in the last case 
being the assumed necessity of ratification on the part of the 
of what we should suppose to have needed no 
such sanction. But the people’s election is always limited to a 
choice from one family (in the Epic tradition) of their own 
people. I shall premise by saying that, in general, the assump- 
tion is that the eldest son is the natural heir, as Yudhishthira 
is virtually king alone, and has no sharer of his regal dignity, 
high as stood his brothers in his own and in popular esteem.+ 


* jii. 277.1 ff.; 7, mantraydmasa sacivadir dharmajidi¢g ca purohitaih. 

+ The Ramayana of course knows only direct succession, to the eldest. 
Any other transfer was a crime. Compare R. ii. 7. 18-19 for a true sum- 
mary: bahindm api putrdndm eko rajye ‘ bhisicyate jyesthesu putresu 
rajyatantrani parthiva dsajanti (and these again on their eldest, never 
on their brothers). It is quite possible, however, that in an earlier form 
of our poem the brothers shared more or less in the regal power. Yu- 
dhishthira is certainly treated very contemptuously, and badgered a 
good deal (even in our present version), by his two brothers (compare 
the gambling scene, and that after Abhimanyu’s death). Zimmer makes 
it probable that an early family-rule existed in some cases, becoming 
an individual sovereignty. only through the audaciousness of one mem- 
ber, who made himself ‘the sole ruler,’ perhaps with his relatives’ con- 
sent. Compare Zimmer, pp. 176-7; and for other verses on the subject 
from the Ramayana see R. ii. 86. 10 (cf. 88.12) ; iv. 17.30, where ‘three 
fathers’ are the natural father, the teacher, and the eldest brother. 
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1. A king had caused it to be known that he intended to 
make his younger son heir, because the eldest had revolted, or 
(in another version) had not obeyed his wishes. Thereupon the 
o£ headed by the priests, came en masse and demanded 

ow he could do this; protesting that a younger son might not 
‘overstep’ the elder, and closing this formal address with the 
words: ‘This we make known to thee; see that thou do thy 
duty.’ The king now mildly argues with the people, and says 
sophistically that a son who opposes his father is b good men 
regarded as not being a son at all, ‘and the law of (a semi- 
divine authority) has induced me todo this.’ In consequence 
solely of these arguments, the people retire and submit: not 
because of the king’s will, but because of his reasoning ; and in 
closing they say expressly, ‘and if it is Gukra who has com- 
manded it, there is no more to say.’ Thus it was that Yayati 
was enabled to establish Piru his younger son as heir instead 
of Yadu, his eldest.* 

2. As Pandu the younger son received the kingdom because 
his brother was defective, ‘for the gods do not approve of a 
defective king’ (v. 149.25), so another ancient legend of the 
family shows in its Epic form an otherwise legitimate heir de- 
prived of the throne for the same reason by the decision of the 
people.t Pratipa (great grandfather of Vasudeva) had three 
sons, Devapi, Balhika, Gantanu. Although the eldest was a 
leper, he was yet much beloved by the king, by his brothers, 
and by the people. No one opposed his succession until his 
father (who had set his heart on Devapi’s reigning) had made 
all the: preparations necessary to install him as heir-apparent. 
But in vain was the king’s desire. For ‘the priests, the sen- 
iors (the old councillors), the inhabitants of the city and of the 
country, forbade his consecration.t This sudden uprising 
was due to the people’s objection to having a leper as 
sovereign, and their refusal succeeded, without a word of 


* 85, 22ff. ; v. 149.1 ff. Compare V.P.iv.10; Vayu P. ii. 31.75. 

+ Compare the different accounts of Devapi in Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, 
i. 273 ff. The Matsya asserts that the ‘ people’ in general discarded him. 
The tale is old, and found thus in the Nirukta (ii. 10), but with the im- 
portant modification that Cantanu unrighteously got the kingdom with- 
out mention of the people. The V. P. (iv. 20. 7 ff.) coincides with the 

i version, except in the return of the elder as purohita.: He is 
here an unbeliever. In the first book of the Epic we have only the reii- 
gious zeal of Devapi given as reason for his becoming a hermit. Com- 
pare i. 94,61; Weber, Ind. St. i. 208. This king Cantanu had (i. 95. 46) 
the power of healing age by touch. Compare Vayu P.: yam yam raja 
sprcati vai jirnam samayato naram, punar yuvd sa bhavati tasmat te 

ntanum viduh, and thence in the next verse his ‘renowned gantanu- 

vam’; a good instance of myth from name (Vayu P. ii. 37. 282), and 

clokas from single words (see Epic verse). 

pdurajdnapadah, etc., nivdrayamasuh, v. 149. 238. 
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anger on the part of the king. The eldest son soon retired 
into the woods, and the youngest reigned at his father’s death.* 


* Not the second son; for the latter, Balhika, long before convinced 
that his elder brother would succeed to the throne, had left the realm 
and gone to his mother’s brother, by whom he was adopted, and to 
whose throne he ultimately succeeded, permitting his father’s throne 
to pass into the possession of his younger brother. This part of the 
story has also historical interest. It is his mother’s brother to whom 
the prince goes. I think the gradual rising of the person called ‘ moth- 
er’s brother’ has never been noticed. This relative is in the time of the 
Epic the nearest after those of one’s own home. In the war-cries, for 
instance, as will be seen in the next division of this paper, it is always 
the ‘ mother’s brother’ on whom, next to father and brother, an endan- 
gered soldier calls for aid. In fact, the mother’s brother is the one 
prominent uncle ; no exception to this general rule being found in the 
case of Vidura, to whom the Pandus say ‘Thou art our father’s 
brother,’ and appeal to him for aid (ii. 78.7); since 1 do not mean, of 
course, that the pitroya (patruus) vanishes, or that, when he is pres- 
ent and offers aid, he is not, as in this case, termed by the suppliants 
‘father’s brother, like a father.’ But when no relative is present, then 
the ‘mother’s brother,’ not the ‘father’s brother,’ is invoked or spoken 
of as the uncle par excellence. This is e. g. illustrated in fable, as 
where the demure cat says to the foolish mice ‘I will be your guar- 
dian, I will be a mother’s brother to you’ (v. 160, 33). The curious thing 
about the matter is that this is a new, not an old view of uncleship. 
For after the Epic come the Puranas, and here we find this preponder- 
ance of the mother’s brother to a still greater extent. Thus we have 
in the Brhannaradiya Purana a list of gurus, or ‘venerable persons’ 
(see end of note) ; and among them, although the ‘ mother’s brother’ ap- 
pears, we find no ‘father’s brother.” The Vayu Purana (ii. 8. 87) says 
that ‘a son favors his mother’s brother, a daughter her fathers, and 
the son is like his mother ’ as if this were an attempt to account for 
the prominence of the mother’s brother (‘favor’ is really in a Yankee 
sense, and means resemble, as the text shows: mdtulam bhajate putrah 
bhajati kanyakd, yathagila bhaven mata tathdagilo bhavet sutah). 

ut this (it is curious to note) is quite opposed to the older law-books, 
in which we find the father’s brother mentioned first—e. g. when 
honor is to be shown—and the mother’s mentioned last. Thus in Vas. 
xix. 31 (quoted above, p. 99) we find that the king is to support his - 
queen’s ‘father’s brother, mother’s brother ; and in G. vi.7 salutation 
is enjoined only for the wife of the father’s brother ; and ib. 9, where 
the uncles themselves are saluted, the patruus precedes. The same in 
Apastamba (i. 4. 14. 11), where the father’s brother precedes. So also in 
G. v.27, when the madhuparka is offered, the father’s brother is men- 
tioned first ; and the same order obtains in the house-laws of Acvalayana 
(i. 24.4). Manu is later, although in one instance, where the mother’s 
brother is mentioned first (ii. 130), we have afterwards the father’s sis- 
ter (ib. 133) before the mother’s sister (131 reverses this, as does Vishnu 
xxxii. 3). But in general Manu stands with the Epic; thus, in iii. 119, 
only the mdtula is honored when returning from a journey (compare 
ib. 148) ; and in iv. 179 the only uncle one should not dispute with is the 
mother’s brother, though in general relatives of both father and 
mother follow ; for ‘a mother and maternal relatives’ are the most im- 
portant (ib. 183). Whether this change is purely linguistic (mdtula be- 
comes uncle in general), or represents the growth of ‘divided families’ 
(M. ix. 111), I cannot say. It would seem to imply that the mother’s 
brother was in the home more than the father’s brother, just as 
we see that Cakuni, the bosom-friend of MHastina’s crown-prince 
and constant resident in his palace, was his mother’s brother. The 


| 
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This story, given as history, is interesting, on account of 
the changes introduced into it by the Epic. For in the older 
version of the Nirukta the priests alone state to the younger 
brother, who here takes the throne from the elder, that his act 
is wrong, and convince him that he is a usurper. The Epic, 
on the other hand, puts the whole people forward as intro- 
ducing a democratic remonstrance, with the priests as their 
mouth-piece. To the Epic compilers, therefore, it seemed nat- 
ural that the people should be in this state of quasi-revolt; or 
they found the legend changed thus, and representing such a 
tone as this. 

Again, the case of the settlement of the claims between 
the Pandus and Kurus themselves — the plot of the whole 
play. The question to the Hindus is exceedingly complicated. 

hritardshtra, the natural heir in the first generation, was 
blind and excluded from the throne; his younger brother, 
Pandu, reigned, but resigned the throne to become a hermit. 
This obliged Dhritarashtra to rule (the other possible heirs we 
can pi a in this connection). The sons of each grow up 
together. Dhritarashtra installs his nephew as heir-apparent, 
either from a sense of right or through fear of the people 
(i. 139. 1-2). And what happens? His own sons conspire to get 
the throne. The king changes his mind in regard to the heir. 
Then the people murmured against the king (Dhritarashtra), 
and said that his son was not so brave or so good as the 


nephew ; and therefore they would have the nephew for king. 
They feared a plot, and became even bolder. ‘They met in 
courtyards and on the streets, and in assemblies,’ and demanded 
that the king should be dethroned, and his nephew not only 
installed as future king but made king at once. ‘For how,’ 


list of gurus or venerable persons alluded to above is, though late, 
interesti ng enough to quote in full. It is from the Brhannarad. Pu- 
rana, 9. 88 ff., and is followed by a foolish passage which maintains 
that after all the best gurw is he that studies the Puranas (an evident 
addition to the list, preceded by an interruption). This list reads: ‘I 
will declare to thee the reverend gurus. Those that read the Vedas and 
those that explain the meanings of the Vedas (adhyetdrag ca veddn ye 
vedarthanadm ca bodhakdh); those that explain the meaning of the 
codes on polity and a teller of right (vaktad dharmdn); resolvers of 
doubt in regard to holy texts and Vedic words; a teller of observ- 
ances ; he that frees one from danger; he that gives or supplies one 
with sustenance, and he that causes good deeds to be done (or, v. 1., 
—- bad deeds); a brother-in-law ; a mother’s brother; an elder 

rother ; a father; he that consecrates or performs other ceremonies— 
these are the people to be revered.’ 

On Balhika, as a t (Bactrian) see Lassen, Ind. Alt. i. 742. ‘One’s 
own people, even if devoid of virtue, is better (than a strange people)’ 
says the Ramayana, vi. 66. 13 ff.—a sentiment strange to the Epic, and 
based on an extension of the svadharmah ¢reydn theory of the castes 


(nirgunah svajanah ¢greyan). 


‘ 
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they asked, ‘can this Dhritarashtra now have a right to the 
kingdom, when he failed to obtain it before on account of his 
blindness?* That these plans would have succeeded is to be 
inferred from the fact that the king seduced his nephews to a 
distant town and tried to burn them. The people, believing in 
their death, sank into passive acquiescence to the yoké. But 

ain, far later in the drama, when this nephew has become 
king of a neighboring city, and returns to his paternal home, 
and is cheated out of the kingdom he has made, and banished 
into the woods by the wiles of Dhritarashtra’s son, even then 
the people cry out as before against the Kurus, and the priests 
become enraged and refuse to perform their duties.t In the 
earlier scene the king is supported in his schemes by his sons, 
and the ministers give no sign of disapproval. But for the 
people, he would not have found it necessary to send his nephew 
away, before putting his son on the throne. The question of 
legal right is but lightly touched upon. The people know that 
it is a disputed point which prince has a technical right to 
reign. They insist, however, on the moral enpeiledin at their 


choice, and their right to choose. When the technical point 
comes up for discussion, Dhritarashtra himself acknowledges 
that the nephew ought to have had the throne, and throws the 
whole blame on his son. His queen also says: ‘it is the custom 
in our family that the crown shall descend from father to son ; 
and therefore argues that the son of the first actually reigning 


monarch had the right to sueceed.t 
3. The last case under discussion is the election and ratifi- 
cation of the king by the people. The first case, of election, is 
shown by a literal translation of the passage describing how 
Kuru came to be king. Samvarana had a son called Kuru. 
He was,a virtuous man. ‘This Kuru all the people elected 
(sic) to the kingship, saying “he is a virtuous man.” ’§ 
tification by the people is shown in the following legenda 
instance. At his father’s death, Janamejaya was a mere child. 
It was necessary that he should be installed as king (there were 
no objections raised). How was this accomplished? ‘ All the 
— inhabiting the city collected together, and this boy, the 
ormer king’s son, they made king (sic); and this Janamejaya 
whom the people had declared king (sic) governed the kingdom 
with his councillors and priests.’| As if to emphasize the fact, 


* 1.141, 23 ff. 
+ ii. 80. 23-26 ; 81. 22. 
t rajyamn kurindm anupirvabhojyan kramagato nah kuladharma 
esah, v. 148. 30. 
rajatve tam prajadh sarvadharmajiia iti vavrire : i. 94. 49. 
cigun tasya sutam pracakrire sametya puravdsino janah, 
nrpam yam tam janamejayan janah, etc., i.44.6. The Purohita 


| 
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the statement is repeated. These may be nothing but legends, 
but they are certainly instructive. We may say that ‘the 
people’ imply priests in each case. But we see that, though 
the priests sometimes head the uprising, they are not always 
implied, and (as e. g. in the case of electing the Pandu) they 
are not probably meant at all when ‘the people’ alone are 
spoken of. Even where the priests head the remonstrating 
people, we have the people as a whole protesting against the 
royal design; for the priests in these legends never undertake 
to face the king separately, but are represented as the ex- 
ponents of the popular wish. 

As to the disability arising from physical defects (debarring 
eunuchs, lepers, and even morally imperfect sons, such as 
drunkards), although insisted upon in the law, and urged, when 
useful to urge it, in the Epic, it is plain that no such bar was 
felt to be infrangible in the early period; this is shown by 
Dhritarashtra’s succeeding his brother, and by the blind king 
- (whose power is described in another story as usurped) being 
reinstated by the people. The usurper was slain by the ‘coun- 
cillors ; the people then insisted that the former king should be 
installed again as monarch, saying: ‘Blind or not blind, this 
man shall be our king.’ * 

The royal laws especially recommend that a king shall 
‘make his son sure in the Sinaton before his own death’ 
(xii. 63.19); and this is also enjoined in Manu’s law-book. 
From the account of Yudhishthira’s sudden leap to fame on 
being chosen crown-prince (i. 139.1 ff.), and from the power of 
the subsequent heir, it seems as if the king, in thus installing 
his successor, virtually handed over to him most of the govern- 
ing power. At the court of Dhritarashtra, all is done by com- 
mand of his son, who (as in the gambling scene) does not hesi- 
tate to insist that the old monarch shall revoke a sentence 

assed against his own (the crown-prince’s) will. Nevertheless, 
when Yudhishthira finally obtains the kingdom, he makes a 
formal offer of submission to the old king. But practically 
the heir-apparent, when chosen crown-prince by his father, 
seems to have thereby become participator in the ruling power, 
andthe old king sinks gradually into the background. Thus, 
for instance, Dhritarashtra is still alive when his son is called 
the rdjd.t 


and councillors, in the verse preceding, attend only to the g¢eremonies 
appropriate to the decease of the old king. It is possible, however, that 
they are included in the subject ( puravdsinah) of the next verse. But 
they cannot exclude these (as they do in the Ramayana). 

* jii. 299.5. This is professedly a legend. 

+ e.g. xv. 10.20. The old op is a rdjarsi in ib. 12.1 (where, by the 
way, Arjuna calls Bhima ‘his elder and his Guru ’ a curious instance 
of the reverence for age, even when the eldest is not implied). 
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The king is, however, formally bid to banish the heir-appar- 
ent if he does anything worthy of such punishment ; in connec- 
tion with which rule this interesting tale is related: ‘The son 
of Bahu’s son, Asamafijas, whose father was wise and guod, 
had to be banished; for he caused the children in the city to 
be drowned. Therefore he was abandoned by his father, and 
was banished (wivdsitah), even as Cvetaketu was abandoned 
by Uddalaka the seer, because he treated the priests badly ’ 
(xii. 57. 8-10). Whether the people compelled the prince’s ban- 
ishment is not stated. 

6. Royal Consecration.—The royal consecration* was _per- 
formed by a bath and baptism of water, as an accompaniment of 
a religious service. Suitable hymns and a Vedic ceremonial of 
course characterized the occasion. It is probable that in the 
simple event of a prince’s succeeding a deceased father the 
repetition of Vedic verses, with the application of water at 
the hands of the priest, granted the consent of the people, was 
sufficient: such as, for instance, in the succession as described 
in the Ramayana.t The assent of the people is obtained to 
the succession in the first place. After the king’s death, the 
‘og and council meet, decide which prince shall be called 

ing, baptize him, and he becomes king. In the event of a 
king’s recovering his lost —- we have, as in Yudhish- 
thira’s case, more formality. The ceremony itself, as here de- 
scribed, is, however, essentially the same.t The king and 
Krishna sit together on two smooth jewelled-crowned thrones. 
Krishna rises, takes the consecrated horn, and pours water 
upon the king, proclaiming him at the same time ‘lord of the 
earth.’ This ceremony takes place in the midst of an assem- 
bled multitude of all the citizens, to whom gold and other 
gifts are given. The ‘sacred vessel of consecration’ (dbhise- 
canikam bhdndam) is richly adorned with gems. Krishna 
gives next the word to the priest, who completes the consecra- 
tion with suitable verses (xii. 40. 3 ff.). 

This king has already long before passed through the rdja- 
siya, or consecration of king as emperor. When the king 


**To be consecrated, to sacrifice, and to protect the people, are the 
chief duties of a king,’ says the Ramayana (ii. 113. 23). 

+ Accompanied of course by music, singers, etc.: R. ii. 12. 11. 

t In the Gaasivene, the priestly council meet in the sabhd (assembly- 
hall), and the chief priest makes an address, explaining the death of 
the king and the necessity for having a new one consecrated. The 
elder son being banished, the younger must reign, for many ills ensue 
to a kingless people. The older councillors say ‘even when the king 
was alive, we stood at your orders (¢dsane); proceed, then, give your 
orders’ (sa nah cddhi). After this the election is practically over, and 
there remains only the ceremony: R. ii. 69.1 ff., 33; from 70.1, the 
councillors are all priests, as usual in later -_ assemblies ( parisad). 

; A detailed account of this ceremony will be found in the seventh 
volume of the J. R. A. S., by Wilson, and in the second volume of 
Rajendralala Mitra’s Indo-Aryans. 
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has conquered enough to make himself think that he can as 
sume to be emperor over his surrounding neighbors, reducing 
them thereby to the condition of tributaries, he must send out 
armies to verify his claim. All must be subdued and made to 
give tribute, though some are prevailed upon to own them- 
selves inferior, and send tribute, without an actual conquest 
having taken place. Friends and relatives may be exempted 
from this necessity; and, at least in the case of relatives, the 
superiority of the claimant appears to be waived, as he is re- 

arded as one of the family, and his honor is shared by those 
of the same bloed, shila ruling over a different city. If 
his claim to universal sovereignty is not successfully disputed, 
the ambitious king proceeds to proclaim himself lord of kings, 
or emperor, by holding high festival in his own honor, and 
making a feast, to which all decent people in his own state 
and the nobility from neighboring states are invited, the con- 
quered kings appearing as underlings, bearing the promised 
tribute. A ceremony of consecration is gone through with 
similar to that above, and seems to be a ratification of the first 
performance, subsequent to a new war occurring some years 
after imperial power had been proclaimed, which obliged the 
once acknowledged emperor to reinforce his claim, oa show 
that it was allowed. In the second consecration, we find a new 
assembly of kings; in the first, the king’s and the emperor's 
brothers serve as attendants.* 

Confirmative of imperial power is the formal rite prelimi- 
nary to the famous horse-sacrifice. This ceremony as a reli- 
gious rite absolves from sin; politically it proclaims the suc- 
cessful ends of the would-be emperor’s desires. The rdjasiiya 
appears to be a very old, but naturally a rare rite; the horse- 
sacrifice consummates the same wish, but may also be employed 
merely as a religious rite by any king, without any such claim. 
The names of ten kings that have held a rdjasiya are pre- 
served in the Aitareya Brahmana (viii. 15); the consecration 


* The first ceremony is described in ii. 32 ff. The account is here 
confused by a religious interpolation: apropos of Vishnu’s divinity, 
the later redactors inserted (if the whole account be not a late inser- 
tion, which is improbable) the statement that an arghya was offered 
to Krishna. Prabably the same water-ceremony as in an ordinary con- 
secration took place. It is formally stated that slaves were not admit- 
ted to see the consecration ; but, as the text shows, they were all in- 
vited if respectable. There is no reason for _——— them excluded ; 
for an open-air ceremony was always girt with crowds of vulgar gaz- 
ers, who were pene kept out of hearing of the Vedic verses. The 
later text kept them out as unsuitable to the gorgeousness of the occa- 
sion. See Wilson’s view, and Rajendralala Mitra’s, loc. cit. ii. p. 14. 
Later still, a slave-officer even takes part at a consecration before the 
Purohita begins: compare Ag, P. 218. 18-20: mrnmayena jaleno ‘dak 
ctidramatyo ‘bhisecayet. 
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and horse-sacrifice after a year’s wandering are reflected again 
in the late dramatic literature, and in the Puranas.* 

An interesting account of the horse-rite as a claim to empire, 
concluding in the sacrifice of the conquering steed, is given 
toward the end of the Epic story. The king that desired right- 
eously to possess the whole earth, and after his victories to 
purify himself from all sin, in order to get the name of ¢ All- 
conqueror,’ must loose a white horse, and send an army to ac- 
company it. Wherever the horse went the army went. Of 
course, If the king was not able to support his claim, the differ- 
ent peoples into whose lands the steed wandered drove it off 
and beat the army back. If no resistance was offered, it was 
axign of sovereignty to the king that had sent the horse forth. 
If resistance was offered, and the horse slain or the army de- 
feated, that ended the matter. This part of the affair being 
symbolical of an already settled superiority on the part of an 
ambitious king or emperor, it made little difference how many 
men were sent out. They were only to serve as a type of the 
force behind. When Yudhishthira sends forth his steed, the 
army has, however, to contend with strange foes not yet ready 
to acknowledge the assumed supremacy. Fora year the horse 
wandered, and was then led back to be sacrificed with appro- 
priate ceremonies.+ Such a sacrifice as this is considered so 
rare and great that it is equal to many more ordinary sacrifices.t 
The initiatory consecration here takes place under full moon 
(caitryam padurnamasyam) in spring-time. The king’s chari- 
oteer and the best ‘understanders of horse-science,’ together 
with the priests, select a pure horse, which is freed after an 
ordinary propitiatory sacrifice, and allowed to stray. On the 
successful return of the horse, the sthapatayah and other arti- 
zans (ci/pinah) announce the order of sacrifice to the king, who 
prepares everything. Bejewelled seats, pots, fans, ete., with 
golden posts of sacrifice, are made.| After a number of cattle 
have been sacrificed, the horse is seized and killed; beside it 


* Compare the horse-sacrifice in the fourth act of Utt. R. Carita ; the 
inauguration-scene in the last act of Vikramorvaci; and the horse sent 
out for a year, guarded by a boy anda hundred rdjputs, in the fifth 
act of Malavikagnimitra, where the steed is to be brought home in a year 
(updvartaniya, v.15). See also Ag. P. 219 (the northern Kurus protect 
the king in consecration, 54); and Vayu P. ii. 26. 148: agvam vicdra- 
yamdsa vajimedhdaya diksitah. 

+ It does not lie in my present purpose to describe in detail the relig- 
ious rites at these ceremonies. 

xiv. 71.15; ib. 72.4ff. But of course the original rite was less puri- 
ficatory than ambitious. 

m medhyam acvam ; the acgvavidyd is the same as hayaciksd, in ib. 79. 


| ytipah; six of bilva, khadira, and paladga wood, two of devadaru, 
one of ¢lesmataka, etc. The posts were therefore gilded. 
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sits the new All-conqueror’s wife. According to rule they next 
drag out part of the entrails. This the king and his followers 
kiss (smell). The sixteen priests present burn the steed’s 
limbs. Gifts are then bestowed on the priests, and on all the 
castes.* Thus the king verifies religiously his right got by the 
rdjasiya to be an ‘ All-conqueror’ or emperor, and is further- 
more freed from the sin of taking human life involved in his 
wars. As described in the Epic, the whole ceremony is for 
two purposes: to make certain his earthly power, and to secure 
heaven hereafter. 

I have here noted only the consecration by sprinkling. A 
bathing ceremony is also described in the Epic, but the formal 
nirajana is not a part of the ceremony. This rite, according 
to the later usage alluded to in the Harivanga and fully de- 
scribed in the Brhat Samhita and the Puranic literature, con- 
sists in sprinkling the king, his steeds, elephants, ete., even the 
arms being included.+ But the wife shares the sprinkling in 
the Epie (ii. 67. 30). 

7. The Assembly and Council.—The earliest assembly for 
adjusting political affairs in Aryan India was the clan-assembly, 
called sabha (compare German Sippe). In the legal literature, 
the sabha is a court or judicial assembl pert over by the 


king as chief judge, and only the councillors, judges, and police 
officers take part as men of authority over witnesses and ac- 
cused.t In the Epic we find the sabha to be an assembly of 


any sort. It may be a judicial one, a court of law; it may be a 
royal one, the king’s court; it may be a social gathering for 
pleasure; and finally it may, in its older meaning, be a political 
assembly. In such a case as that mentioned above, where the 
people met ‘in assemblies’ to discuss political matters, we may 
perhaps see a trace of the original function of the people’s as- 
sembly, though such a meeting had, of course, long since ceased 
to be what the sabha had been—a village assembly for counsel 
—and corresponds neither to the regular sabha of old nor to the 
antique state council in which the king took part (samztz), the 
latter having now become a meeting of the nobles and king. 


* Gifts as usual of jewels, umbrellas, etc. ‘A king ought to be gen- 
erous,’ it is naively remarked here, ‘for priests love money :’ brdah- 
mand hi dhandrthinah. In regard to these points, the divison of spoils, 
and the gifts to the people, compare xiv. 85. 25 ff.; 88. 27 ff.; 89. 4 ff. 

+ Compare Varah. B. 8. 43; Ag. P. 267, vidhih ; see P. W.; add Ag. P. 
288. 32 (cf. K. Nit. 4. 66) nirdjitahayadvipah ; ib. 268. 38-39 : vatsure rajiio 
‘bhisekah kartavyah purodhasd, with the ‘ victory-words’ to horse, 
sword, etc., in the following ; compare also ib. 218.3 ff. The consecra- 
tion in the Ramayana is described in vi. 112. 76 ff. 

t The parisad was here a priestly council of ten members, convened 
to settle rules of that order. Compare VAs. iii. 20; M. xii. 111, 
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A legal bon-mot on the sabhd, preserved in the Epie and 
law alike, points to the use of the term as a judicial assembly 
such as the law-books know: ‘that is no assembly where there 
are no elders ; those are not elders who do not declare the law.’* 
As a general term for a convivial assembly, it is used in the 
(title of the) second book of the Epic: so in the Rig-veda_ 
(x. 34. 6), describing a like scene of gambling ; and it is converti- 
ble with samsad, with which in the Epic it is connected. So 
the sabhasad ‘frequenter of assembly’ is in the Epic merely a 
courtier, one of the nobles in the king’s court (as in ii. 78. 3) ; 
while the sabhdstara seems to be only one who is at the court, 
or a lower officer in the position of dice-master. Thus Yu- 
dhishthira takes the part of a gambler, and goes disguised to 
Virata’s court. He is then a sabhdstdra (iv.i. 24); but when 
the native courtiers give judgment on Draupadi, they are 
called sabhdsadah. I do not know whether a difference can be 
maintained here, as Yudhishthira becomes practically a courtier 

laying dice with the king—though, to be sure, very ignomin- 
iously treated. In the Ramayana, the sabhdsadah are simply 
courtiers attending an assembly. They sit together, and rise 
respectfully at the instance of the chiel pricet.+ On the other 
hand, as the popular ‘assembly’ became the kingly ‘court’ 
(rajasamiti), so the duties of that assembly became transferred 
to the ‘councillors’ or private ministers of the king, some 


account of whom I have given above in treating of the military 
officers of the realm. It would, however, be unjust to the . 
importance of the subject in the eyes of the Epic writers were 
we to pass over without more complete examination the closer 
relations existing between the king and his advisers. 


*na sd sabhad yatra na santi vrddhad na te vrddha ye na vadanti 
dharmam ; here vrddhdah is a pun on vadanti dharmam ; sabha, on santi 
vrddhah: v. 35.58. The use of vrddha is illustrated by v. 5.5 (cf. vigista, 
ib. 6.3): bhavadn vrddhatamo rajianm vayasad ca erutena ca, ‘eldest (most 
advanced) art thou in age and learning.’ 

+ R. ii. 4.24. It is, however, difficult to establish any fixed meaning 
for the sabha here. It may be a council of ‘advisers,’ where the king 
sits, to which and to see whom the people are not admitted formally, 
but crowd out of —- (R. ii. 82.11); or it may comprise all the 
Aryans (dryajana, radjaprakrtayah), and be synonymous, in the Epic 
sense, with parisad, an assembly where the priest addresses the king 
and ministers: that is, a state council of king and upper castes 
(R. ii. 88. 1-2, 23). Compare R.ii. 114.1, where the king speaks ‘in the 
midst of the assembly’ (madhye parisadah, i. e. sabhdyah), and ib. 113. 
But even this parisad may include the ‘townfolk’ or elders of the city 
( pdurajanapadah), along with the councillors (mantrinah), ii. 121. 12. 

xactly similar to this is the nomenclature in Mbh. xvi.3.17, where a 
kingly assembly is held, and the injury to Bhiricravas is discussed 
parisado madhye; alongside of ib.7.7, where one wishes to see the 
amdtyas at once, and rushes into the sabhd, and tam dsanagatan 
tatra sarvadh prakrtayas tatha, brahmand ndigamdas tatra parivaryo 
‘patasthire ib. 8). 
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Here we have perhaps the most striking antithesis between 
legend and history. The heroes of the Mahabharata are not 
what they (by later interpolations) are exhorted to be. They 
act from their own wishes, not from ministerial advice. They 
consult their brothers and friends, not their priestly advisers. 
Bhishma, Vidura, and Drona are great sages, and high minis- 
ters of the king; but the two first are relatives, and of the 
warrior-caste ; and the last is an ally and a fighting priest; 
if the figment of priesthood be closely examined, perhaps not a 
priest at all.* Bhishma, the sage, leads the army, and long 
before had seized three girls in Kaci and fought for their pos- 
session with all contestants.+ Kanika and J abali are in them- 
selves rarities, and the former is not necessarily a priest. The 
king of Indraprastha has as little to do with ministerial or 
priestly advice as lis uncle in Hastina. When resolved to im- 
peril his kingdom, he does so betause he wills it. He seeks no 
advice from a priest. Dhiumya’s name is familiar only as 
religious ofticiator, yet he is the chief priest. The king does 
not employ him as councillor, nor has he an ofticer’s place of 
any sort till left in charge of the city with Yuyutsu in the late 
fifteenth book (see above). The king’s haughty cousin consults 
the priests as to the best manner of raising a required sum of 
money, but not otherwise. Resolving on war, the kings and 
allies, both of Pandus and of Kurus, consult together, and, 
though priests are present, with themselves alone (v. 1 and 148— 
150). All is practically done by a court of nobles and princes. 
Duryodhana, being resolved on war, goes against his will to 
hear the consultation, and retires as determined as_ before, 
although the advice of the council is against his wish. More- 
over, in this council the real priests are mere figures. When. 
the prince retired, all those that had opposed his measures 
followed him, ‘resolved to die for him.’ The council is mili- 
tary.t The meaning is clear. The assembly of the people had 
become an assembly of nobles. The military power of the people 
had quite become the possession of the king. In all public 
matters appertaining to the story itself, the priests are as good 


* age J. T. Wheeler, History of India, i. 77. 


+ Bhishma is, as we see him, more warrior than sage: Compare his 
exploit with the three girls (i. 102. 3ff.) He becomes later the saint and 
sage, and perhaps is wholly a later interpolation. 

+ Soin the Ramayana, just before the battle begins, Ravana enters 
the sabhda for a hasty deliberation; then, coming out with his sacivas, 
a suite of ministers, makes a speech and gives his final orders at once : 
‘quick with the drum, lead the forces up, there is no time for delay.’ 
The sabhd here is simply an assembly for military deliberation (R. vi. 
8. 42-45) ; the sacivdh may be nothing more than comites in battle (as in 
R. vi. 21.41). That is to say, saciva was a minister or helper of any 
sort, sabhd was any assembly. 
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as silent, and the people are suppressed. It is only in such 
older legends as are related above, and told in our story as 
‘ancient tales,’ that the power of the people seems to linger, 
and then not in military but in civil matters.* On the other 
hand, the third period, represented by the late didactic parts of 
the Epic, is one when the priests assume the right to be the 
king’s advisers in all particulars. A cabinet council of the 
greatest secrecy is always recommended. But in the wor we | 
of nobles, as shown in the history, no secrecy is thought of. 
We have thus three diplomatic stages reflected in our poem: 
the popular assembly, already restricted to protestation in civil 
matters; the public aristocratic assembly on war matters; the 
privatet priestly council on all matters. 

The last of these councils is most fully illustrated, of course, 
owing to the priestly interpolation ; but we must bear in mind 
that the council of priests is only didactically urged, and is not 
a part of the story. Doubtless the king in the last period of 
the Epic consulted (on military as well as civil and spiritual af- 
fairs) chiefly with his priestly prime minister. The import- 
ant evidence of the Epic story is negative. The plans for war 
are conducted and completed without asking the advice of 
priests. Even Bhishma is regarded as an elder warrior, not as 
a priest, when heard in the assembly ; and the Pandus consult 
only their allies. The growth of the ‘ priestly council’ will be 
seen in the next paragraph. 


8. The Royal Purohita and the Priestly power.—Before 
examining the intimate connection between king and priest, 
assumed (by the priest) as necessary for the welfare of the 
state, it may be well to remind ourselves that a number of 
cases are recorded of early antagonism between the warrior and 


* There is an interesting example of this in the speech made by king 
Drupada’s ambassador to the Kurus. He is exhorted to appeal to the 
princes and to the generals, and to represent to the elders the ‘family 
law’ as infringed. When he arrives, however, the speech is made only 
in presence of the royal family and leaders of the army (v. 6.15; 20.2: 
sarvasendpranetrnam madhye vakyam uvdca ha). This is in the first 
instance a reminiscence of the older ‘assembly,’ and the elders are 
those of the town inhabitants; as is expressly stated in a proposed 
embassy mentioned for the same wg eae on the part of the Pandus, 
who urge that an ambassador shall be sent to declare the matter in the 
presence of the court and the assembled elders of the town (pduwresu 
vrddhesu ca samdgatesu), v. 2.7. In i. 221.39 ‘citizens’ (pdurdh) are dis- 
tinguished from priests. 

+ Absolute secrecy in council is a late practice, but as a rule is strongly 
urged. The king should go to the house-top:or a hill-top when he con- 
sults with his ministers, who according to the text may live in the 
—, but according to the details of the story have separate abodes. 

ome forms of the rule specify ‘a secret chamber’ as the place for 
council (xii. 83. 57 ; 80. 23; v.38. 17 ff., etc.). See above. 
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priestly castes.* It is probably because the priest had in mind 
the earlier independence of the king that he, even in the latest 
riod, insists so strongly on the necessity of reciprocal support. 
or in that latest period no orthodox king would have dared to 
resist the representative of the spiritual power. Let us now 
see what were the claims of the full-fledged priest in relation 
to his sovereign’s councils. 

‘A king’s power is five-fold, says the pedant priest : ‘ brute- 
force, the first; second, that derived from his ministers ; third, 
from his wealth; fourth, from his descent; fifth, the best, 
wherein all lie, wisdom.’+ And this wisdom is the hoard of 
the priests. ‘The king should not eat alone, nor think about 
things alone, nor walk alone, nor be awake alone’ (v.33. 46). 
He should never part from his advisers, but do in the ideal 
state as is recorded in a legend of the first book, where, when 
the king went into the wood, he was accompanied by all his 
ministers and the family-priest.’{ At this period the king de- 
pends on the advice of this ministers and the accounts of his 
spies.§ For council, as for war, let him appoint officers (xii. 91. 


* Vicgvamitra and Vasishtha; Kritavirya’s sons, etc. This subject is 
discussed by Lassen, Ind. Alt. i. 703 ff. ‘The Epic has three kings that 
are especially noted as having had contentions with the priests: Vi¢va- 
mitra, Nahusha, and Purtravas. The last, for example, ‘ made war on 
the priests, and robbed them of their jewels’ (i. 75. 20). Manu and the 
Harivanca add among others Vena; but the former does not include 
Purtiravas, who was in older texts reckoned a good king. Compare 
Muir, Sanskrit Texts, i. 296 ff., with M. vii, 41: cf. Mbh. xii. 60. 39. 

+ yad baldndm balam c¢resthan tat prajidbalam ucyate: v. 37. 52 ff.; 
55; cf. ib. 39. 70: tapo balam tapasdndm brahma brahmavidam balam, 
etc., repeated in 34. 75, with the addition rajidm dandavidhir balam, 
cucrisd tu balam strindm (danda here as in iii. 150. 32, dandanitim rte 
nirmaryddam idam bhavet ‘a system of punishment is necessary to the 
conservation of law’). Compare i. 175. 29, ‘a warrior’s power is anger ; 
a priest’s is patience; although in ib. 45-46 such warrior-power is 
scorned : dhig balan ksatriyabalam brahmatejo balam balam, tapa eva 
param balam, ‘ fie on a warrior’s power ; the priest’s power is the only 
true power.’ 

samadtyah . . purohitasahdyag ca: i. 70. 35. 

§ Of these latter the country was full. ‘A king may learn wisdom 
from a fool, as one gets gold from a rock, . . and should glean infor- 
mation from spies, as a gleaner gets ears of corn’ (v. 34. 32). They 
are employed in town and eae 6 ‘Surrounded by good min- 
isters, the king governs with his rod (¢dsti daydena, metaphorical), 
and employs spies both in every district and every fort’ (iii. 150. 37, 38 
ff.; cf. 42, 43). These — are partly military, partly civil. They are 
the king’s very eyes; for ‘cows see by smell, priests by knowledge, 
kings by spies’ (v. 34.34: compare the verses in the last act of Mrc- 
chakatika). Even the ministers he must have watched by spies: ‘ to 
guard against conspiracy, let him have old houses and such places care- 
fully watched’ (xii. 58.7; cf. 58.10; 69.1ff.). Specially recommended as 
dangerous are the assemblies (samdgama) of priests, four-crossroads, 
public assemblies, market places, etc. Compare also i. 140. 63; v. 192, 62, 
where the spies are disguised as beggars and blind men (M. ix. 364). 
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29), since the voice-power (vdgbalam: v.144. 21) of the priest 
is as important as the army-power. Everything and every- 
body must now ‘stand under the order of the priests’ (¢dsane : 
i. 140.54), and worship them, as they have taught the people 
to do for themselves and the king.* 

The kings themselves recognize the objective point of their 
priests’ endeavors: ‘All priests have spent their strength to ac- 
quire fame, . . become followers of teachers just in order to win 
glory’ (i. 124, 12-13). The Guru or teacher of holy knowledge 
was always to be venerated, and, being always a priest, must 
still have had an intellectual hold upon the king’s mind. In 
ordinary cases, a pupil may not only do nothing that the Guru 
forbids, but may not do anything unless this teacher commands 
it (i. 161. 18) ; and though with royal pupils the teacher may well 
have been on his guard, yet, as legends relate, neither he nor 
the ordinary priest hesitated to turn their wrath against the 
royal house on trifling occasions. The morality of Kanika 
is of a very utilitarian sort. Power, in the teaching of this ad- 
viser, is the aim of life. What is virtue? ‘A hook to reap 
fruit with’ (i. 140.20: anrkueam caucam ity ahuh). ‘The or- 
der given even by a sinful priest is good’ (ib. 54). It is pleas- 
ant to note, however, that such advice is from the moral point’ 
of view opposed to the general tone of priestly doctrine, as are 
some of the practical rules in the same passage.t+ 


* The king also now becomes divus: compare janako janadevas tu 
mithilayam janddhipah (xii. 218.3; 219.1). Heis the incorporate god 
of right and law (i. 113. 24; 180.9 ff. and 4; 49.8). His touch is like 
fire ; one must endure all that he does (iii. 41. 20 ; i. 41. 23-24; iii. 161. 11). 
The king as divinity is often spoken of in a Homeric way: ‘serve 
the king like a god,’ devavat, Yedv &¢ tiyugoovor (iv. 4.22; xiv. 63. 24). 
With the identification of Dharma and king, cf. Manu, vii. 18 and our 
text again (Raja = Dandah) xii. 15. 34 (the personified punishment re- 
minds us of the Eumenides : ‘He wanders about, splitting, chopping, 
causing bursting, causing rending, causing slaying, pursuing ; thus 
wanders even the god, punishment,’ xii. 121.19). Godlike characteris- . 
tics of a good king are given in i. 64. 13 ff. ; he is identified with the crea- 
tor, i.49.10; ‘like the moon,’ or ‘is the moon,’ is a common compar- 
ison, i. 222.9; ib. 49.12; which, with the Indra comparison, may have 
given rise to the ultimate identification of the king with all the divin- 
ities, as in iii. 185. 26-30; xii. 68. 10 ff., 40 = M. vii. 8, etc., 40 ff., all the 
gods ; 139. 108 ff., father, mother, guru, and all the gods. Compare R. 
ii. 122. 17 ff., and R. ii. 111.4: raéjanam mdnusam adhur devas tvam sam- 
mato mama, yasya dharmarthasahitan vrttam amadnusam. The 
deification thus portrayed was the king’s reward for his exalting of 
the priest. For the priest did not scruple to deify the king so long as 
he could himself maintain the claim of being ‘the god of the gods :’ xiii. 
152. 16 (M. ix. 315 ff.; Ag. P. 225. 16, 18 ff.). 

+ The whole chapter is an interesting one ; part of it is a reflex from 
the law: thus, 8 = M.'vii. 105, and 14 = M. vii. 106. Other advice 
given is that no mercy should be shown to refugees (¢arandgata). 
Verse 52 recommends that the Guru himself be killea if he be a traitor 
(usually only banished). Bribery, poison, and witchcraft are, further, 
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That a priest may be killed is in direct contradiction to the 
law. There a priest may on no account be slain, unless he 
tries (with a weapon) to kill another man. If that other then 
slay him in self-defense, it is pardonable. But the Epic gives, 
surely, even in late passages, a contradictory sentiment. <A 
recreant priest may always be slain if he takes to fighting,* and 
Uganas says that even a priest who draws on you may be killed 
with impunity, for the meed of wrath is wrath ;+ but other- 
wise he ought, as highest punishment, to be banished.{ Ina 
chapter devoted to the life of the state officials it is said: ‘The 
officer that lives at court shall not dress like the king; he shall 
not multiply royal edicts; he shall not when officially -em- 
ployed appropriate royal property; by so doing he incurs im- 
prisonment or death’ tiv. 4.48 ff.). The priest is not expressly 
mentioned here, but would be implied, except we allow the 
general rule against to take precedence.$ 

The true basis of kingly power is the priest’s power; of 

riestly power, the king’s power. Their union is perfection. 

his, in a word, is the one view taken by the later writers: 
or, we may say, by the didactic writing even of ancient times ; 
for the acts of the Epic descriptions are of older tone than the 
words of earlier homilies. 


recommended against enemies, while false devotees and heretics are 
to be employed as spies. Note here the didactic tone also: ‘let thy 
speech be dull, let thy heart be as a razor’; ‘the house of one who has 
been executed is to be destroyed by fire’; ‘the beginning is the attain- 
ment of the fruit’ ravtéc, phaladrtho ‘yan samadrambhah, 21). 

* sa vadhyah, vii. 160. 38. 

+ xii. 56. 29-30; in ib. 34,18 attributed to Veda: cf. Vas. iii. 16; B. 
i. 10. 18. 12-18; etc. 

ib. 56. 31-34: viprasya visaydnte visarjanan vidhiyate na ¢arirai 
dandam kaddcana (klibatvam drsam, N.). 

§ The best passage forbidding a priest’s execution is found in v. 82. 
16 ff., where it is also stated that a warrior may be executed by royal 
order (the following description of the courtier, amldno balavai chi- 
rah . . satyavadi mrdur dantah, applies to the warrior). No one un-_ 
acquainted with Revelation (holy scripture) ought to be admitted to the 
king’s formal council (v.38. 24). The ninth act of the Mrcchakatika has 
an amusing illustration of the difference in opinion in regard to kill~ 
ing a priest. The rule is quoted that a priest, as it is forbidden by 
Manu, ought not to be ‘killed’; the Brahman is then carried out to be 
impaled ! 

| ubhayam eva brahma ksatran ca ’varundhe raja sann rsir bhava(ti) 

a evam veda (Jaiminiya-Brahmana, Burnell’s MS., p. 562). Samsrstam 
ksatramn ksatrena brahma samhitam (perfection), i. 81. 19; 
compare i.75.14: ‘born of Manu were the priest, the warrior, and 
other men; then united the priestly with a warrior power’ ; compare 
also iii 185. 25; xiii. 59. 24, 36. The oft-found allusion to the warrior 
as born of the priestly caste is explained by the legend that, when the 
earth had lost all her warriors in war, the priests united with the women 
of the warrior-caste and recreated warriors (i. 104.5; 64.5; vii. 70. 20). 
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When, however, distinction is instituted, the priest is best of 
all: ‘ From one divine body came the four castes ; separate are 
their duties; separate their purifications; of these the priestly 
caste is best? (i.81.20). ‘The king,’ says the priest, ‘is de- 
stroyed if he turn against the priest’; but the same was wise 
enough to say: ‘there are three men that possess the earth, a 
warrior, @ wise man, and a courtier’; and he made it his task 
to be both the wise man and the courtier, and so keep a double 
hold of earth.* 

Especially sacred are always three priests: the Guru who 
has taught the king his ‘sacred learning, and whom we see, 
e.g. in the Mudraraksasa, as the venerable minister that super- 
cedes the king himself in administering the kingdom ; the 
sacrificial priest; and the family-priest (though the first and 
last may be identical). Now the later didactic Epic endeavors 
not only to insist on the time-worn rule of immunity for these 
sacred characters, but also to make the Guru and the family- 
priest the controllers of the king’s mind and council.t Such a 
priest should be in authority. Tle should be as important as all 
the other ministers put together. As to punishing him, there 
are certain men infatuated enough to affect the Cankha-Likhita 
school, and say a bad priest ought to be slain; but let not a 
king slay such a priest ‘even if a great number of villages de- 
mand it’; even to revile him is a sort of treason ( pdigunam); 
those that demand punishment after the Gankha-Likhita model 
(summary retaliation for slight offenses) are actuated by selfish 
motive; there is no Vedic authority for such a thing.t 

Such is the Epic view, as the later priests laid it down. And 
yet how different not only from the whole tone of the free early 
tale,§ but from the moral character of most of the priests them- 
selves. For, except for the court-priests, the caste was one of 
pious if foolish, humble if narrow men. The hermitage pro- , 


*v.15.34=M. ix.321; so v.38.13. Compare i. 137.12; xii. 78. 21 ff. 
The last quotation ends ya¢ ca jandti sevitum—reference lost. 

+ The person usually mentioned is the Purohita or family priest, who 
may or may not have been the Guru or tutor of his youth, but who is 
ex officio his Guru or venerable advisor ka7’ éfoy#v, when an appointed or 
inherited minister. 

¢ xii. 132.10 ff. The twenty-third section of the same book gives the 
reason of those that are Cankha-Likhitapriyah in a tale—extremists in 
their view of punishment. 

§ It is this early tone that strengthens belief in the great antiquity of 
the original poem over against the acknowledged lateness of huge por- 
tions of the present Epic. The priest does not here represent the advance 
made even in the Brahmanic period by his caste ; for there also we find 
the priest not only sharing the power with the king (wbhe virye), but 
superior. ‘The king that is weaker than his (Brahman) priest is stronger 
than his foes,’ is the epitome of this view (both from the Catapatha Br., 
Weber, Ind. St. x. 27.30). In the last, abaliydn evidently implies ‘as- 
sumes less authority’ (v. 4. 4. 15), ’ 
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duced those whose moral uprightness and noble pride in learn- 
ing and literature was imitated. and falsely stamped as genuine 
nobility of soul, by those whose servile life led only to desire of 
upward growth in material prosperity. What braver and mor- 
ally loftier words could we seek than those of the priest (‘) 
Matanga: ‘ Press only up; bend not; for upward striving alone 
is manliness: break even; but bend not.’* 

Such words as these were caricatured by the court priest’s 
worldly mind to mean ‘ get as high up as you can in the world; 
get as much wealth, as high a social position, as possible ; assert 
yourself as superior to everyone else.” ; 

We have found negative evidence that the priest is not active 
in state-council except in didactic portions of the Epic. What 
does this didactic portion teach in regard to the chief-priest espe- 
cially? Practically, the chief of the king’s councillors, though 
— in office, stands the Purohita or. family-priest. The 

ing is advised to have ministers. He must have a Purohita. 
‘The king must have a good family-priest ; this man must not 
only be just and upright, but he must understand the principles 
of desire and gain, and know the true essence of things.’+ 

Moreover, besides being conversant with sacred literature and 
——, of moral virtues, this priest, ‘in order to secure to the 

ing victory and heaven,’ must be eloquent and skillful, ‘for 
his use is to gain (for the king) gain as yet ungot, and to guard 
For this purpose a king is direc- 


what has been already got.’t 
ted to get his family-priest, and abide by his judgment. Ob- 
serve his extended duties and simultaneous power. He became 
the confidant, the adviser of the king naturally. He must be 
so, said the later priest. Thence the transfer to the whole 
caste: ‘A kingdom devoid of priests to help the king will 


* This verse, attributed by N. to Matanga in v. 127. 19-20, is given in 
ib. 134.39 to ‘the ancients,’ i.e. a priestly proverb. In the original 
(‘break at the knotted joints’), the metaphor is from the bamboo. Its 
application to a warrior (where ‘bend to the priest’ is added) is forced, 
though the warrior has his own oft-repeated verse, ‘manliness I deem 

the highest thing’ : xii. 56. 15. 

+ The quotation is from i. 174. 14-15; the Purohita is insisted on, and 
required to be an astrologist and se oe prog in ii. 5. 40 ff. Compare 
xii. 72.1, where he is to ‘guard the good and suppress the bad,’ etc.; 
and, to give pre-Epic authority, Ait. Br. viii. 24 (puro dadhita); G. xi. 
12; Vas. xix.3. 

¢ Compare iii. 26. 16 ff., and 11-14: ‘the sight of the priest, the strength 
of the warrior—each is unequalled ; the world is at peace when these are 
much together ; then, to gain what is yet ungotten and to increase what 
is gotten already, let a king seek knowledge among the priests.’ We 
have the ‘ far sight of the priest’ again in iii. 29. 16. 

§$It is as necessary that the Purohita should know the art of fog f 
i; re as that he should know the Veda. Compare e.g. Ag. P, 
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never conquer the earth through mere bravery’ ;* and, again: 
‘even a debauched king, if he put a priest at the head of affairs, 
will conquer mortal and spiritual enemies; therefore let kings 
employ family-priests in every act, if they wish to obtain happi- 
ness from it’ (i. 170. 72 ff.).. In fact, the knight is only a sham- 
hero; ‘the one and only hero is the wise man’ (i. 232.3); aid 
‘the way in which the warrior obtained his power was by the 
priest’s deputing it’; for it was originally the latter’s.t+ 

But further, the assumption of a spiritual power greater than 
the physical might of the king is always maintained. The 
priest can destroy the realm by his magical power and through 
sacrifice: ‘an archer’s arrow kills but one; the dart of knowl- 
edge slays a realm’; ‘neglect kills a cow, a (neglected) priest, 
when angered, kills a realm.’{ The combination of priestl 
and knightly knowledge in Drona is a combination of which it 
is said ‘that is a union of which we have never heard in anyone 
before.’§ 

The priest will always support the king if the latter does as 
the former wishes, and especially if he pays him sufficiently. 
There was an unfortunate king ie tried to compel the priests 
to do as they ought in the matter of sacrificing; he tried to 
compel them by ‘his modesty, by his mildness, by his gener- 
osity. He failed. His gifts were not large enough (i. 223. 25). 
It is worth while to complete the picture of these latter-day 
saints, and show the real aim of the priestly courtiers. Cows 
and, later, land, the priest always covets. He demands them as 
a sacrificial fee. They are the key to heaven for the king. 
‘When the king dies, if he expects to gain future happiness, 
he had better bequeath considerable land to the priests.’| ‘ By 
giving land and cows to the priests a king is freed from all sin ; 
whatever sins a king commits in acquiring new realms, he casts 
them all off if he makes sacrifice and large gifts to the priests’ 


*j. 170, 75-80: compare the character of the Purohita, and the neces- 
sity for his being honored, in xii. 73. 5 ff.; and the royal rtvéj in xii. 79. 1 ff. 

+ iii. 185. 29: power that is now concealed in the * buttery heart of the 
priest’ as compared with his razor-like voice ; while the knight’s voice 
is buttery and his heart a knife, i. 3. 123. 

tv. 40.8; cf. ib. 33.48; in 45, mantraviplava does the same. Those 
that hate the priests (the three castes are mentioned) become demons 
when they die (rdksasdah), ix. 48.22. The priest was not to sit on the 
same seat with a warrior: ‘only these may sit down together : a father 
and his son; a priest with a priest ; a warrior with a warrior’ (v. 35. 16). 

Sndi ’tat samastam ubhayan kasming cid anugugruma, iv. 51.9; 
krtastratvam and brahmavedah are meant. 

| vii. 110. 50. Compare (xii. 12. 30) grdmdan janapadang cdi’va ksetrani 
ca grhani ca, apraddya dvijdtibhyah . . . (beside horses and cattle) 
vayan te rdjakalayo bhavisyamah (29: agaranyah pra indm yah sa raja 
kalir ucyate) ; on the other hand, yo nah ¢aranadah . . . bhavet is asyn- 
onym of king, R. vi. 74. 41, 
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(iii. 33.78, 79). In the latest portion it is pitiful to see the deg- 
radation of the priest. He grovels for gifts.* His rapacity 
breaks every barrier that morality, religion, and philosophy had 
striven to raise between his soul and the outer world. He 
becomes a mere periculorum premiorumque ostentator.+ 
Terrible tales are told of those that dared to brave the priestly 
power; but even in the stories most redounding to’ priestly 
glory there lies a germ of ancient contempt for the priest. 


* The priest’s attitude toward God is the same as toward the king: 
he looks on the divinity mainly as a means of wealth. In Ag. P. 121.52 
we find a characteristic verse illustrating this: om dhanaddya sarva- 
dhanegaya dehi me dhanam svaha. 

+ The claim of the priest to higher spiritual power, ending in the assump- 
tion of divinity, precedes the growing claims of gifts. The one reached 
its highest point while the other was still behind its complete develop- 
ment. As early as the Brahmanas the priests are deified, but the last 
extravagance of gift-claiming is to be found in the latest portion of the 
Epic. The priest in view of his own claim would even debar the 
king from receiving gifts. The priest stands in place of the fire-god: 
therefore it is the same as if one made offering to the god when 
the king gives gold to the priests (xiii. 85. 147-8). This is but one verse 
in a shameless chapter. The original duty (as preserved in xiii. 61. 4 ff.) 
is for the king to give the priest sustenance; but it is extended to 
wealth of every sort ; for the king’s ‘horrible deeds’ (rdudram karma : 
compare dsurabhdva, used of warriors) may be cleansed by sacri- 
fice and gifts to the priests: ‘the king is made pure if he sacrifice 
with rich sacrifice,’ and ‘gifts to a priest are better thari sacrifice.’ 
It is said that priests should not take from a bad king; but greed 
denies it; ‘they may take even from a bad king’ (ib. and 62. 11). 
Priests are of such sort that neither gods nor men can prevail against 
them ; and, if not honored, they would make new gods and destroy 
the old (the parallel in Manu shows again the fact I pointed out in 
another essay, that the latter belongs to the period of this Parvan) ; 
all the mixed castes have become so through disregard of priests (33. 1 ff., 
21; 35. 18-21; 47. 42, the priests are the gods of the gods). Cf. with this 
also 31.34, and 62.92: nd ’sti bhiimisdmam ddinam, etc., as in the 
Inscriptions. In the priests’ gifts it is noted that the king should 
not give to an apdtra, and not refuse a patra ; these are two possible 
errors in giving (xii. 26.31) that destroy its worth. To confiscate a 
priest’s property, or ‘steal it,’ brings down another imprecation often 
found on the land-grants in Inscriptions (the thief goes to thirty hells, 
and lives on his own dung, xiii. 101.11 ff.). A list of fit recipients is 
given in xiii. 23. 33 ff. : cf. 22. 19ff.-23. In xii. 321. 148 there is a story of 
a king who gave away so much to the priests that he broke his treas- 
ury; ‘and he became a miserable wretch.’ On the whole, there is a 
marked difference between the priest of this book and of the fifth, at 
least in Cf. the modesty of v. 33. 15 ff.; 35.73, etc. It is only 
in a sort of spiritual exaltation that we find in the late portions a dis- 
tinct abnegation of worldly benefits, in order to a proper ‘deliverance,’ 
and find that the receipt of presents is sinful, ‘since the silkworm is 
destroyed by what it feeds upon ;’ where one is advised even to give up 
‘truth and falsehood,’ and devote himself wholly to nirvana (xii. 330. 
29; 382. 44; 340.60: a passage where the ka hymn is imitated ; ahinsd 
is the rule of sacrifice ; and Brahmaism is united with Vishnuism, 335. 4 ; 
338.4 ff.; 340.115.125; a pure purdna section, 340.128; 348.78; but 
even here gifts come again to their right). 
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The might of king Vigvamitra availed little against the power 
of the priest Vasishtha; but the fact that ‘the king in the 
story goes to the priest and demands his beloved Nandini and 
(when she is refused) threatens, saying, ‘If you do not give 
me Nandini I shall not abandon the character of a warrior, but 
take her by force,’ shows if anything disdain for the priest. 
So, too, in the Nahusha tale. His was an awful fate, because 
‘he harnessed the seers like horses’ and made them drag him, 
exclaiming exultantly: ‘No man of little power is he who 
makes ‘the sages his steeds ; but that a legend survives to show 
that a king did such a thing is more useful than his legendary 
fate.* The king becomes so thoroughly docile to the priest in 
the ideal world of what should be (a great part of the Epic) that 
he receives the same approving epithet bestowed upon a well- 
trained horse or elephant, and is termed ‘obedient’ or ‘ gov- 
erned.’*+ Summarizing priestly functions as enjoined by the 
later Epic, we may cite the following: ‘(Priests) learned in 
revelation should be employed by the king in legal and busi- 
ness affairs (vyavahdresu dharmesu); one man cannot be 
trusted to control such matters; let the king, therefore, employ 
the learned priests (to see to these things); for a king is called 
“ungoverned,” and sins, if he does not properly guard his sub- 
jects’ interests, and claims too much from them, ete. ; since he 
takes on himself the sins committed by his ill-protected people.’ { 


* Nahusha is mentioned by Manu also as an ‘unruly king’ (vii. 41). 
The Epic story is given in v. 15ff.; and in i. 75. 29 it*is added that he 
was a powerful monarch, who conquered the barbarian hordes, and 
made the seers pay taxes as well as harnessed them ‘like cattle.’ The 
seers (muni, rsi) were probably the priests of. his day. The oft-repeated 
Vasishtha story is told in i.175; the quotation above verse 20, ety- 
mology being subverted to the purpose of the tale, indriydnam vagakaro 
vasistha iti co ‘eyate (174.6 (b) B. omitted in C. 6639=6 (a) and 7). 
The vdsistham dkhyanam purdnam in regard to the famous vdiram 
vicvamitravasisthayoh closes as usual: (48) brdhmanatvam avaptavan 
apibac ca tatah somam indrena saha. The king became a peng Such 
interchange of caste is not unique. ‘A priest who has been a king’ 
(rdjarsi) is several times alluded to. Compare muniputrdu dhanur- 
dhardu in xiii. 6. 33, ‘ priests’ sons bearing bows ;’ and see the appendix 
to this section. 

+ v. 34.12: compare ib. 39.48; also M. vii. 39-40. The same expres- 
sion is used of the people when properly subjugated by the king, xii. 
131.13. The Ramayana remarks that the Fg might desert the king _ 
if the latter did not obey him, just as Ricika did Cunahgepa (R. ii. 116. 
10), implying of course a melancholy fate. Vinaya is used also in R. 
of a son’s obedience to his mother (ii. 17.10), but also of restraint im- 
posed by wisdom: rdmo vidydvinitag ca vinetd ca pardn rane (R. v. 32. 
7; in 9, vedavinitah, ‘by wisdom governed and governing all in war’). 
Later still, compare e. g. Ag. P. 224.21: nagyed avinaydd raja rajyam ca 
vinaydl labhet ; also ib. 237. 3. 

{ xii. 24.18 ff. The victories of a king depend on the advice of the 
priest properly followed, R. ii. 109.11; he must attend to the words of 
the diviners and astrologers (G.xi.15). The privy councillors in R. 
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What the effect of this: yielding to the priestly ministers was, 
the priests are frank enough to tell us by a legend: ‘There 
was once a king of the Taasies, in the city of Rajagriha, 
who was wholly dependent on his ministers. A minister of his 
called Long-ears (nahdkarnin) became the sole lord of the realm 
(ekegvara). Intlated by his power, this man tried to usurp 
the throne, but failed solely because of Fate’ (i. 204.16 ff.). 
Searcely an encouraging legend for those that are told to be 
‘ priestly dependents,’ as were the kings of this later age.* By 
an extension of their own importance, the priestly caste grad- 
ually represented themselves not only as worthy subjects for 
moneyed favors, but as the subjects xaz’ éSoyjv; and when we 
read ‘let the king be content with his name and his umbrella 
(royal insignia) ; let him pour out his wealth to his dependents,’ 
we may rest assured that the priest means by dependents none 
but the priests. Almost ironically is added the proverb: ‘a 
— knows a priest; a husband knows his wife; a ruler 

nows his ministers; a king knows a king’ (v.38. 27-28). 
The teaching of the king’s dependence is worked out with 
utter thoroughness; and. lest any deluded king should fancy 
that priests, from their more theological studies, might be 
unable to understand special political matters, this broad doc- 
trine is laid down: ‘They that have made themselves closely 
acquainted with general principles, not with special topics, are 


the truly wise; special knowledge is secondary.’+ For these 
priests have now indeed become ‘like unto the gods; they are 
the ‘gods of the gods,’ and can destroy the king that does not 
believe in them.{ 

And yet, side by side with such assumptions, we find, even 
in late passages, the old military impatience cropping out: ‘the 


are priests, and they precede in processions, etc. (R. ii. 124.2; 127.3). In 
council R. gives as the result of a debate dikamatya (unanimous vote), 
or ‘adjusted divergence,’ or ‘no agreement :’ perhaps technical terms, 
R. v.77. 7ff. The expressions used of the king in the Epic quotation 
above are durddnto ‘raksita durvinitah. For the moral compare xiii. 
32. Compare R.ii. 1.30, where the same words are applied to those 
whom the king should hold in control (niyantd durvinitdndu 
vinitapratipijakah). 

* Mantribdndhava is the expression used of kings in v. 34.38; they 
are as dependent upon their councillors as wives are upon husbands, and 
the priests are the king’s ‘ protectors,’ as the god Parjanya is the pro- 
tector of cattle! This reduces the king to a purusddhama from a 
purusa (cf. v. 163. 3 ff.). 

+ prayojanesu ye saktad na vigesesu bhdrata, tan aham panditan 
manye vicesd hi prasanginah ; or, reading gaktd with C., ‘they that are 
capable in general principles ’ (ib. 44). 

t Ib. 41; iii. 200.89; xiii. 35.21. More practical destruction than that 
by means of Vedic rites is often attributed to the priests. The king is 
now and then warned that they may destroy him by poisoning his food, 
by curses, etc. (i. 43. 28, 30; 182. 13 ff.). 
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place for priests is in the hall of debate; good are they as in- 
spectors ; they can oversee elephants, horses, and war-cars ; they 
are learned in detecting the faults of food—but let not the 
(priestly) teachers be ed for advice when emergencies arise’ 
(iv. 47. 28 ff.). And with this is the extraordinary position occu- 
pied by the Purohita in the next world, according to Manu— 
and in this, according to the oath of Vigvamitra, where it is re- 
garded as a curse to 4 the family-priest of a king.* 

But the general tone of advice, especially in regard to the 
prince of priests, the king’s Purohita, is far different. Whence 
arose this formidable personage? He is nothing but the last 
development of that singer of the king’s praises whom, as we 
shall see, even the early Vedic age possessed. The king, or a 
priest, or even a man of the people, originally sacrificed, made 
songs to the gods, and also songs of praise for kings.t But 
gradually this practice became a right usurped by the priest. 
The family-priest of the king was now alone entitled to sing a 
proper hymn to the gods, whereby the king was glorified at a 
sacritice. The Guru or teacher remained the tutor. He took 
care of earthly as well as of heavenly matters. The worldly 
portion was amalgamated with the spiritual. Both were claimed 
by the priest. In place of new songs at sacrifices, the old were 
ritualized, and became stereotyped, sacred. The king who had 
taken to himself a special man to sing these hymns and perform 
sacrifice for him found himself indissolubly { united to a ser- 
vant with whose service he at first could not and then after- 
wards dared not dispense. The servant edged ever nearer to 
the throne. He laid his hand upon it as if to uphold it; in 
reality, he made it a step-ladder to his pride. He became more 
arrogant as he became more secure ; and, seating himself above 
the king to whose height he had mounted, he claimed control 
of the sceptre. He became a prime-minister; to disobey him 
was to imperil the soul; to obey was to imperil the throne. 
The king feared for his soul. He abandoned the throne. The 
servant ruled his master.§ 


*M. xii. 46; Mbh. xiii. 93. 180. Compare Muir, Sanskrit Texts, i. 128. 

+ Compare Muir, Sanskrit Texts, i. 280. 

{ Add to this that the office of priest was often hereditary; the 
prince’s adviser.is the adviser, perhaps, of his father; that adviser’s 
father the adviser of the prince’s grandfather. Thus a deeper venera- 
tion. 

$ The scene (from the eleventh century) in the third act of the Mudra- 
raksasa would lead us to suppose that the king did not dare to make his 
minister resign, but first waited for him to offer his resignation, daring 
to provoke him, but allowing him to offer back his badge of office, 
which is at once accepted (32). We see from the same play (25) that the 
agvddhyaksa and gajadhyaksa, or officers appointed over the horses and 
elephants, are maintained in this period on a salary fixed not by the 
king but by the minister. 
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We can almost trace this development in the different layers 
of our poem. Set aside the didactic epigram, and look at the 
narrative. The priest, powerful even in the Vedic age, reflects 
that power in the stories of his unbridled insolence—but not at 
first as an adviser, only as a private, impudent fellow. The 
Epic Purohitas of the story are servants, not masters, of the 
king. The assembly is still comparatively free from priestly 
influence. The family-priest is a private admonisher when his 
opinion is requested, not a public holder of state polity. 

We may, perhaps, sketch his growth somewhat "a His 
influence began in the secret council. As his power grew, he 
ruled the king’s thoughts, and persuasively governed the assem- 
bly. His next step was to restrain the speech of the assembly, 
through inspiring fear of contradiction. When the meeting of 
the people passed into a conference of warriors and priests, and 
the king sat at the head of the deliberative assembly, he was still 
a humble auditor. But he was a declaimer, a trained speaker, a 
skilled logician. He defeated the knights in argument; he 
overawed the king by his religious lordliness. The people’s 
assembly became a priestly conclave. The secret council be- 
came a whisper from priest to king. So the discrepancies be- 
tween the early story and the late teaching become reconciled. 
Only thus can we understand the grotesque difference between 
the different parts of the Epic.* 

9. The Ambassador.—Beside the Purohita stands in military 
—— the commander-in-chief of the army. His duties 
will be explained below. A third high officer on whose posi- 
tion the text spends much care is the ambassador.+ He may 
be either a priest or an officer of military caste. In the former 
case, the Purohita is chosen. Thus, Drupada sends his Puro- 
hita as ambassador to Hastina (v. 6.1ff.). But if not priest, 
any high military hero standing near the throne is sent. Thus 
Dhritarashtra sends his charioteer as ambassador (v. 22 ff.), or his 
younger brother (ii. or The allied forces send Krishna as 
ambassador from Upaplavya. In the Ramayana, however, it 
is assumed that the ambassador will be a wise priest ( pandita : 


* The view here given of what the priest’s position really was, in the 
time when the story of the Epic was the main poem, is based on what 
the Epic narrative shows us to have been the ruling power in council 
and debates, and this is not the priestly power; the view of what the 
compilers and redactors thought it ought to be is based on didactic 
statements and tales woven into the narrative (earlier) portion, and the 
claims made by the priests in outside literature. This latter includes, 
indeed, as pet Be ra above, at works ; but there is no reason 
to suppose that the kings of the Brahmanic period were so ‘under the 
thumb’ of the priests as the latter asserted to be desirable. In this, as 
in many other points, the Epic narrative is older than its liter form. 

+ The threefold division of the Niti, Kam. Nit, xii. 3, is not yet known, 
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R. ii. 109. 44). This officer is, of course, a temporary one, 
whereas the ordinary herald is generally the charioteer, as if 
this were a fixed duty connected with that profession. To the 
perfect ambassador eight qualities are assigned as needful. He 
must be active, manly, speed , compassionate, clever, faithful, 
of good family, eloquent. hat is to say, he must be a clever 
man of the world, with ability to conduct the affairs entrusted 
to him; and especially a good speaker. Such we find him 
practically represented. Internationally of interest is the rule 
that to slay an ambassador is (bad policy and) the height of im- 
piety. ‘ He that slays an ambassador shall go to destruction ; 
and his ministers also.’+ The treatment of the war-ambassador 
sent by the Pandus to Hastina shows the state and ceremony 
accompanying such occasions. The ambassador is received 
with gracious words at the gate of the city, and escorted to the 
palace. No word is said of the object of his coming. Greet- 
ings and familiar conversation being over, he is assigned an 
apartment, and goes to rest. Not till the next day does he de- 
liver his message. At sunrise, ushered into the council hall, he 
reports to the assembled court of prince and nobles the sub- 
stance of what he had been charged to say. In another case, 
however, the ambassador gives a verbal report. : 

A verbatim report of the message entrusted to the ambassa- 
dor is attempted now and then; but when the communication 
is very long, either the text fails to reproduce the poet’s 
intent, or a certain latitude is permitted to the speaker. We 
tind, for instance, almost an exact reproduction of a lengthy 


* v. 37.27: astabdha may mean ‘modest,’ rather than ‘active.’ 

+ xii. 85.26. In this passage seven qualities are given (28)—good 
morals, aristocratic family, eloquence, adroitness, agreeable speech, 
—— exactly as was told,’ and good ——s1 (cf. vs. 7; further 
rules in the following verses). Compare M. vii. 63 ff. The official title 
of the ambassador is dita ‘ messenger.’ 

¢ The description is from v. 89. 1ff. The hospitable reception ought to 
come first (krtatithyah, v. 89.25; compare ib. 91.18, and the fact that 
the ambassador had already been the guest of Vidura). But this for- 
mality is sometimes sed over. So in the case of Drupada’s priestly 
embassy, and the visit of Sanjaya to the Pandus. ne latter goes 
rather as a friend, and the etiquette of high life is shown first on his 
return, when, although anxious to deliver his message at once, he is 
obliged to send a formal notice of his arrival to the king, and announces 
himself ready to deliver the answer he has received (v. 32.1 ff.). Al- 
though the ambassador is by his office secured from harm. yet we find 
evidence that his rights in this regard were not always maintained ; for 
Drupada thinks it necessary to —- his ambassador by calling his 
attention to the fact that, ‘ being an old man and a priest,’ as well as a 
formal legate (ditakarmani yuktah), he will not injured by those 
that are to hear his message ; the weight lies on ‘ priest’ and ‘ old man,’ 
rather than on ‘ legate’ (v. 6.17). The rule of safety is, however, implied 
in v. 88.18 (ditah .. apdpah katham bandham arhati), and is often ex- 
pressed. 
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message, but toward the end certain variations occur in our 
text. The case of Ulika seems to show that the ambassador 
was more afraid to return than to go, if the answer he carried 
back was likely to raise his lord’s anger. Those to whom he is 
sent give him a rough message to take to his king, but person- 
ally treat him kindly, and grant him formal permission to stay 
with them, if he does not wish to return with such a report.* 
As a general thing, the ambassador differs from a mere repeater 
like the herald in being permitted to exercise judgment and skill 
in treating with the enemy. As a resident ambassador I tind no 
examples of the use of the dita, who seems intended to go and 
return at once; but who probably was often retained regularly 
in the capacity of state-agent, liable at any time to be sent on 
such errands. From the use in the Bpic I should doubt 
whether this office was not also a later creation, meant to com- 
plement other needed offices in a great realm; for the descrip- 
tion would apply as well to an occasional messenger as to a 
stated officer, and the persons employed in the Epic are, as 
shown above, relatives or the family priest. In the case of 
Vidura we find an ambassador who, chosen for a message dis- 
tasteful to him, goes through the form of delivering it as an 
ofticer of his king ‘ appointed against his will’ (balan niyuktah), 
and first gives the message ‘as told’ (although in his own 
words), but then remains silent until questioned, and there- 
upon explains that, for his own part, he does not approve of 
the object for which he was sent.+ ” 

10. Social relations of the King.—The didactic chapters tell 
us much on the subject of the ‘king’s friends,’ social as well 
as political. But not much information can be gleaned respect- 
ing the real private social life outside of war. The allies of 
four sorts (obtained by sharing, by love, by relationship, by 
artificial means, i. e. bribery ; and fifth [!], by virtue, xii. 80. 3, 
6) are mirrored in the private circle. (Good friends are those 
gotten by blood-relationship, love, and virtue. Doubtful are 
those that are friendly as a result of bribes or sharing wealth. 

The king may have no private friends, except among the 
better classes. ‘With poor or miserable men high kings can 


* Compare, for the nearly accurate report alluded to, v.161. In ib. 
163. 5 ff. come the answer and permission to the ambassador to remain. 

+ ii. 58.1 ff. : we must interpret yathoktavddi, ‘speaking as was told,’ 
rather freely, to mean sense, not words. So the ambassadors in the 
Ramayana A this epithet without repeating literally what they 
were told to say. Compare R. ii. 109.44: yathoktavddi ditas te krtah 
panditah ; ib. vi. 16.78: sa tad radmavacah sarvam anytinaddhikam sadmat- 
yam gravayamasa, ‘he told him all Rama had said, without addition or 
eae Family is also demanded by R. (kule mahati co ’tpannah, 
R. v. 81. 47). 
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have no friendship. The unlearned loves not the learned; he 
that drives a chariot is no friend to him that has none; friend- 
ship is the fruit of similarity.* So in war kings are not 
allowed to contend with low persons.+ So it is urged (xii. 56. 
48 € that a king should not joke with his rteston, 4 or be 
too familiar with them. ‘The dependents,’ it is said, ‘ really 
hate him, being envious of a supporter. They do not like to 
be dependent; they betray his secrets; they multiply his 
wishes by bribing and deceiving ; and if a king is too gracious, 
he will find that the subjects divide his realm and corrupt his 
women; they will even yawn and spit in his presence, and 
shamelessly make known his private words; and when he has 
entered the assembly ( poteAt , they will mock, saying “ thou 
hast done ill ;” and when he is angry, they will laugh ; and when 
he is generous, they will not be thankful; they will mount. 
elephants and horses without regard to his presence; if he is 
fond of pleasure and adornment, they will blame him; and they 
will play with him as they would with a bird on a string.’t 

Of social rule but little is said. The king, though leader 
of society and state, may not do just as he pleases; ‘he may 
do as he pleases if he does not offend against public opinion (the 
world).’ . Precedent should always be a main factor in his 
movings. Actively, he should be ‘ enterprising ;’ passively, he 
should ‘avoid un-Aryan ways.’ Let him not hesitate to sin for 
the sake of conquest or for the sake of his realm—such in brief 
should be his private social code as ruler. In the first rule we 
note the Aryan conservatism; in the last, the influence of the 
later sophistic priest.§ 

The more common side of the king’s life has been discussed 
above under the head of vices. A word or two more on the sub- 
ject may here be added. The king may not associate with com- 
mon people, but in strictness this refers to men ; he is surrounded 
by common women all the time, such as dancers and singers and 
half-respectable prostitutes, with whom he has what conversa- 
tion he pleases. We have further evidence that the inner 


* simyadd dhi sakhyam bhavati (similes similibus), i. 131.5, 11, 67: 
cf. ib. 131. 66,71; 138.69, ardja kila na rajiah sakha bhavitum arhasi ; 
cf. also ib. 166. 15 and 22, repetition. 

+ urthdkulasamdécarair na yudhyante nrpatmajah, i. 136. 33; xii. 96. 7. 

t So on says that a too merciful king would be beaten as 
an elephant’s head is beaten by a trainer, xii. 56. 37-39, B. 

$ xii. 56.41 (compare M. xii. 105); 58.1-20. The statement elaborated 
in this passage, to the effect that a man of enterprise (an active king) is 
‘better than a voice-hero’ (vdg-vira), is ludicrously offensive to the 
commentator, who rightly Ne gg a priest to be meant by the latter 
epithet. He therefore wrongly interprets the ‘man of enterprise’ as 
‘one having great priestly wisdom,’ and therefore better than a ‘ voice- 
hero,’ who is an ordinarily wise priest (one is a pandit: the other has 
mahdpdndityam) ! 
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palace was full of such women, and even guards of the kin 
were sometimes constituted of women in later tales.* Alibengh 
the: lower classes (slave-caste, people-caste) naturally do not 
share in the royal revels when these are of a private nature, 
they do form a background to the public social displays. At 
great feasts, coronations, weddings, and the like, and even, as 
we have seen, at a public religious service, the common people 
are present, as it were on the outskirts of good society. They 
flock about and see what is done. They are represented by their 
singers and musicians, although these are probably the onl 
representatives of the real plebeian classes in actual contact wit 
their superiors. Their like, the artisans and workmen, the 
small people in general, look on and admire. 

In only one case have we the upper and lower castes on a 
-social plane for a moment, and this incident seems more a reflec- 
tion of an old custom than one practiced at the time it is 
described. I refer to the very interesting annual heyday that 
occurs at the ‘branding of the cattle.’ "What we have in the 
legend is simply an account of such a picnic (for such it was) 
as explanation of a king’s stratagem. Nevertheless, the descrip- 
tion is valuable and unique; and it is to be remarked that, 
though the crown-prince used the féte as a ruse, it yet appears 
to have been an actual celebration. The prince wants to get 
out of town with a large number of people, but without his 


father’s knowing for what he goes. To explain the departure of 
a foree of men from the city, he hits on this plan. Feigning 
an interest in the proceedings of the ranchmen, he goes to the 
king, and says that he wishes to attend the ‘marking of the © 
cattle, as it is now the time for this work. The reply of the 


king shows that this appears a natural request. ‘Certainly, 
he says, ‘one ought to attend to the cattle-marking ; go, if you 
wish. The prince leaves the town with the large escort he 
desires to take, and accompanied by the ministers. They go 
to superintend the counting and branding of the cattle. Each 
head of cattle was branded at the age of three years. At the 
_ ranch there is great guiety- All the cattle are counted, and the 

proper head are marked. The cowherds dance and sing at the 
close of the work. The little court looks on, and patronizes the 
pleasure of the laborers. I mention the scene because it is a 
rare idyl in our Epic, and corresponds to ‘court-and-country 


* In Vikramorvagi (Act iii.), lamp-women, but respectable, are at- 
tendants on the king; in Vayu P. ii. 26.178-9 is mentioned a king 

ataratha, son of Milaka, ‘always girt with women through fear of 

ima: (ndrikavacam) tranam icchan ‘women were his breastplate. 

ata-, Daca-, and Nava-ratha occur as names of kings. The last is 
the father of Dacaratha, according to Kirma P. xxiv. p. 255 (Bib. Ind., 
clokas not numbered). 
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relations more primitive than the position generally assumed 
for the king in the Epic would make possible (iii. 240). 

11. Royal Marriage.—Having thus examined the recorded 
ideal life of a Hindu monarch, and tried to discover, as far as 
legendary history helps us, the real character of the ancient 
king as contrasted both in moral parts and public functions 
with that ideal, we have now to note briefly some of the events 
in the royal life that are of a more personal nature—though in 
these also we see the king always as an inseparable part of the 
whole kingdom. 

Marriage was permitted to the warrior-caste in general either - 
in accordance with a received ceremonial, or without any rite 
whatever. The legal rite by which the actual wedding took 
place differs pets. to caste. In the case of a warrior, the 
bride holds in the hand a bunch of arrows, and the two walk 
around the fire-altar, while a marriage hymn is sung. At the 
seventh step they become man and wife.* The preceding cere- 
mony consists, in the case of a king, either of a joust where the 
maiden elects her lord by adjudging her hand to the king who 
carries himself best in the lists, or who best fulfils some stipu- 
lated condition (as when Arjuna, the chief hero of the Epic, 
performs a difficult feat in shooting, and so wins his wife from 
many royal competitors) ; or, as in legendary accounts, there is 
no joust, but the royal maid to be given in marriage is con- 
ducted into a hall where the assembled suitors+ are, and, having 
been led about from one to the other and having had all their 
names and virtues explained to her, makes on the spot her choice. 
This latter was the real and only ‘self-choosing’ (svayariwara)—a 
term, however, loosely applied to the decision by tournament - 
as well; though there the maid had, it would appear, only the 
privilege of excluding from competition such as did not suit 
her. The Epic mentions casually several cases of svayanwara, 
but describes only one of each kind with any fullness. 

The much simpler method of marriage, which appears to 
have obtained largely among knights or kings, was for the 
knight to find the girl and run away with her. Thus Bhishma 
ran away with three girls at once, and challenged any to 
recover them. So Arjuna, when he found that his brother the 
king had absorbed his first wife’s existence (such is the real | 
interpretation of the Krishna relations between Arjuna and 
Yudhishthira), stole another, in accordance with knightly laws. 


In fact, this method is especially — as an evidence of 


prowess and survival of the ‘good old warrior custom ;’ though 


* In the ritual the steps are pro forma; the wedding is performed by 
rites, verses, symbolic movements, etc. 
+ The saciva attends the wedding also, in R, vi. 40. 18, 


. 
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such approval is generally registered as an exculpation and 
defense of the foregone deed, rather than as an impartial 
decision between different modes of marriage. In the case of 
rape of this sort, no religious rite initiatory to connubial con- 
nection was regarded as necessary ;.but if the deed was con- 
doned, the adventurer returned with the girl, and the marriage 
ceremony was gone through with.* In a cases caste weds 
caste. ith the lower classes, the king had what connection 
he pleased ; and though he is advised not to suecumb to sensual 
sleasure, there is no restriction on the extent of his harem.+ 
Sean with high-caste girls—that is, with girls of the priestly 
caste—the king is fond of connecting himself without formal- 
ity. Such are generally represented as the innocent daughters 
of ascetic priests who five in the woods. The usual thread of 
the love-story is, that the king hunting sees the hermit’s hut, 
tinds the airl, who at once falls in love with him as he with 
her, and pursuades her easily to a marriage without rite or 
delay. The old priests, too, were couhaiially doing the same 


thing; and thus, as legend says, arose most of the best fam- 
ilies in Hindu society. Out of the mass of formal law and 
very informal legend we may gather this. The early king, 
at a time when his chief occupation was cattle-lifting and 
pillaging from his neighbors, such as the growth of In- 
draprastha and the records of cattle-raids preserved in the 


live Epic show to have been the primitive royal means of 
life, was accustomed to take his wife or wives as he did 
his cattle, from whomever he wished and however he wished. 
As an exhibition of strength, an additional excitement to his 
own pleasure, and a means of getting what he desired without 
tedious formality (there is no trace of real exogamy), he ran 
across the border, ravaged a petty principality. annexed it, 
drove the cattle home, and took the woman that pleased him 
for his wife. When political life became complicated, and 
peace was the — condition of the land, a king with a 
daughter to wed made a feast, invited the neighboring kings 
to it, and bade such as chose to contend for the honor to be 
assembled in his hall. When all were collected, in came the 
king and his daughter, who had had no formal acquaintance with 


* In the case of Arjuna. Here note that the girl's brother connives 
at the deed, but the people do not. 

+ But the lowest classes are formally forbidden. Some of the great 
sages are, however, the sons of slave-women. For some reason or 
other, the formal law is particularly severe on the Vrgali (a low woman 
of the mixed castes). Her touch is contamination for the priest, and is 
forbidden to all the twice-born. The Vrsala isso much a synonym forthe 
Ciidra or slave that in enumerating the castes it is sometimes substi- 
tuted. Compare Vayu P.ii. 16.29: bradhmandh, ksatriyadh, vaigyah, 
vrsalag cdi (see just before, vrsa). , 
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men, and, scanning the number assembled, she bashfully picked 
out a husband. She testified her choice by kissing the hem of 
his garment. Rejoicing, feasting, and the religious rite then 
followed. Such is the pretty tale in the Nala story. 

More ceremonious is the pseudo-self-choice, where the maid’s 
‘choice’ is conformed to stipulations made by her guardian, or 
at the most is a choice not of an individual but of the condi- 
tions on which she binds herself to accept anyone among sev- 
eral. At a tournament or joust, where the election depended 
on the strength of the aspirants, there was really no choice left.* 
Besides, at this time the affair was practically settled by arbi- 
tration. The marriage of Virata’s daughter and Arjuna’s son 
is a pure marriage of convenience. Virata wants to bind the 
two nations together. He offers his daughter first to Arjuna, 
who declines. Virdta is somewhat disappointed, but says that 
perhaps Arjuna’s son would do just as well, and offers his 
daughter again to Arjuna for his son. Arjuna consents to this, 
and the two parents tell the two young people that they are to 
be married immediately; and they are. It is to this period, I 
think, that the jousting election (svayamvara) belongs. There 
is nothing primitive about it. On the contrary, it is modern 
throughout. Arjuna’s rape of Subhadra is the only form of 
‘primitive marriage,’ except it be such accidental connubial 
connections as form the basis of his ‘ adventures.’+ 

As matter of formal preference, the svayarwara is declared 
to be the proper marriage for warriors;} but this is only a 
general rule, as ‘ rape is also recommended.’§ We read of aki 
reaching the age of thirty-six without marriage.| Usually the 
age is about half of that, as Abhimanyu marries at the age of 
sixteen, and the Pandu brothers could not have been much 
older when they wedded Krishna. The wife’s ‘legal’ age was 
from three to twelve; but this modern view does not corres- 
pond with the early accounts of marriages (see below on 
women). 

The sub-wives of the king were not wives but concubines. 
A later marriage with a woman of higher caste should reduce 


* Compare the self-choice of R. iii.4.30: ya idam dhanur udyamya 
sajyam ekena pdnind, karigyati sa sitaya bhuvi bharta bhavisyati, 
‘Sita’s husband shall be the man that can draw this bow with one 
a In this ceremony a messenger was sent to issue invitations 
(ib. 31). 

+ These are also late, as adventures. The Citragupta incident is a 
peculiar application of levirate laws in their final evolution into a sub- 
stitution of a daughter’s son instead of the true son of the levirate. 

t svayanvarah ksatriyanan vivahah, i. 219. 21. 

$ prasahya haranamn ca ’pi ksatriyanam pragasyate, ib. 22. 

‘Sixteen and eight summers, and four and eight also, he had not 
enjoyed pleasure of women :’ i. 100. 20. 
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the former wife of lower caste to the position of a menial. This 
is ‘eo true only for the period that originates such a formal 
rule. The law-codes require in all marriages that the husband 
should marry his highest wife first. Afterwards he may marry 
‘down.’ Thus a warrior should marry a girl of the warrior- 
caste first. Then he should marry a girl of the people-caste. 

Marriages were celebrated by general gable rejoicings, 
where music is a predominant feature. In regard to these con- 
stant descriptions of festival processions, we may say that by 
reading one we know all. Like exhibition of joy celebrates the 
return of a conqueror to his native city.* 

For further details of marriage, see the general appendix on 
the status of women. Polygamy with the king and royal 
family was the rule. Pebene is unknown except in legends 
and in the ease of the Pandus themselves, who all married one 
wife. ‘The law of having only one consort’+ is in the case of 
women respected, but it is widens that no man of warrior-caste 
was thought the better of on account of its observance. As far 
as sentiment went, a devoted husband is praised for fidelity ; 
but if he -grew tired of his wife, he ‘over-married’ her as a 
matter of course. The law demands a second wife if the first 
fails to bear a son.t | 

12. Royal Burial.s—Of the two old methods of disposing 


* A charming account of this sort is given in iv. 68.24ff. The king 


hears of his son’s victory and immediate return. He bids the courte- 
zans and heads of the army go out and meet the victor. The bell-man 
mounts an elephant and proclaims the victory at all the cross-roads 
(erigadtakesu). The daughter of the king puts on her holiday clothes 
(¢rigdravesa bharand); and when the city had heard the proclamation, 
all the people, to greet the prince, go out before the king with their 
hands crossed for good luck (sarvam puran svastikapdnibhitam), ac- 
companied by the sound of drum and flute and shell (vdrija), and the 
are all dressed in their best clothes (vesdih pao And wit 
them go the praisers and the singers and the encomiasts, who also 
play on the drum and the flute (sita, magadha, nandivadya) ; and they 
rejoicing welcome him home. Compare further the account (in xii. 
37. 41 ff.) of a procession advancing to Hastinapur. The women drove 
in front on lofty cars; the king was praised by clapping of hands as 
well as music. The city was adorned with white wreaths, flowers, and 
flags. The main street was ornamented, and incense was burned in it. 
Flowers, incense, and waterpots also adorned the palace. In iv. 71. 33 
the king offers his whole kingdom to the Pandus just before the mar- 
riage ceremony (cf. ff.). The sita, mdgadha, etc., are professional 

layers. Compare the section on music, below, and xiv. 64. 2, ‘ praised 

y stita, mdgadha, and bandin.’ They are generally accompanied by 
wrestlers, boxers, mimes, granthikas, and those that ask how one has 
slept (séukhyacadyikah). Compare, too, v. 36. 55 ff. 

iii. 205.5, ekapatnyah . . . striyah; R. v. 2.21, ekapatnivrata. 
Ap. ii. 5. 11.12; M. ix. 81. 

$ Compare Roth, Todtenbestattung, Z. D.M.G., viii. ; Miller, Ueber 
Todtenbestattung, etc., ib. ix. 1ff., and India, p. 233 ff., on the cere- 
mony for the dead; Zimmer, Altind. Leben, p- 400 ff.; Rajendralala- 
mitra, Indo-Aryans, ii. 114 ff.; Caland, Uber Totenverehrung bei einigen 
der indo-germanischen Volker (1888). 
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of the dead, the perhaps later form, cremation, had in the Epic 
age superseded earth-burial. The king was burned in the midst 
of his sorrowing subjects, who came together to witness the 
pageant. Only children of not more than two years of a 
were buried in earth. These two forms, earth ik fire, are the 
only ones recognized. Embalming is not described. The re- 
markable trick of the Pandus on entering Upaplavya in dis- 
guise would imply a monstrous imitation of Persian exposure 
to birds, were we able to imagine that the pretext suggested 
could really have been preferred. It occurs in a late book that 
the Pandus hide their arms in a tree, and agree to say, if any 
one should try to investigate the spot, that it is holy and must 
not be touched, because ‘according to the family custom, 
racticed by our ancestors, we have hung up in yonder tree the 
body of our old mother, recently deceased at the age of one 
hundred and eighty.’* The formal death-procession is for the 
king alone, or, if slain in battle, for the king and his dead com- 
rades. When the royal household goes forth to mourn for the 
king, we find that his old father and the women of the city 
proceed to the battlefield, followed by all the artizans, the 
merchants, the people (agriculturists and cattle dealers), and, in 
short, all the ican, “Then arises the sound of lament, each 
wailing his lost. And they sing the songs of praise above 
their slaughtered heroes.+ Or, again, in another scene, the 
king dies, and the four castes go out in procession and watch 
the burning of the king’s body. After the royal funeral, the 
oo mourn twelve days, priests and all lamenting the dead. 
ing and sitting upon the ground.t Then follows the cere- 
mony for the yA (¢rdddha). A short abstract will describe 
the funeral. The body of the king is covered with flowers 
by relatives and friends. The bodies of the king and his wife 
are carried on the shoulders of friends.§ All the royal insig- 


* iv. 5. 32-33. I find not the slightest trace of such a mode of burial 
elsewhere, though it was an extraordinary statement to invent, if the 
custom appeared as peculiar to the writers as to the historian. This 
book is late—but so late as to be infected by Persian custom? Yet 
‘family custom’ could cover any oddity in India. 

+ xi. 10.16. The dead are heaped by rank on piles (pyres) and burned. 
Compare ib. 26. 30: citah krtva prayatnena yathamukhydan narddhipan, 
daihayamasur avyagrah ¢astradrstena karmand. Compare R. ii. 83. 30. 
Arrian recounts that the Hindus have no tombs, but ‘sing songs’ over 
the dead (ridevta: arodavoia . . kai tac ai éexddovrat, 
c. 10). 

t i. 127. 20,32: compare xv. 39. 16. 

$ i. 127.9: that is, in a litter, as I suppose in a similar case to be the 
meaning of ydnena nryuktena bahumilyena mahatad (a large litter, 
costly, fume by men); as elsewhere, yadna may refer to anything that 
carries, but is different from the common palanquin (xv. 22. 19ff.), 
unless here we have really a wagon drawn by men (xvi. 7. 19). 
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nia (camara, vyajana, and the umbrella) are borne along.* 
Music accompanies the procession. The members of the court 
and the royal officers with the sacrificial priests lead, dressed in 
white ; honey and butter are carried in a sacred fire-vessel. 
All the castes follow, grieving. Gifts are strewn among the 
people by the courtiers and members of the royal house; they 
repeat always the mourning refrain ‘alas! whither goeth our 
king !’+ a of the people and slave-castes take part in the 

rocession. Also the wives of the warriors join the crowd. 

hey come at last to the Ganges, and the body of the king is 
bathed in the holy river. It is then clothed anew, and adorned 
with sandal-paste and white robes ‘made in that land.’ The 
bodies are then burned with sandal-paste, and the — show 
their grief by sleeping upon the ground.{ The religious cere- 


mony in memory of the dead is called the d@urdhvadehika, and 
must always be accompanied by gifts to the people and to the 
priests.§ 

The question of widow-burning implied above resolves itself 
for Epic usage thus. Madri burns herself with her royal hus- 


* The burial-hymn of the Rig-Veda (x. 18) assumes a time when each 
man bore the bow, and had it broken on his funeral pyre. The Brah- 
manic rules make a distinction of caste, and keep the iw for the war- 
rior, while a goad (astra) is laid in the hand of a man of the people. 
Compare Weber, Ind. Stud. x. 25. 

+ To answer this question very literally, we may refer first to xvi. 7. 
23, where in burying a king we find the place chosen for his body was 
‘the place that was dear to him when he lived ;’ and as to the destina- 
tion 54 his soul, compare the list of places where dead heroes go in xv. 
33. 13 ff. 

The burning of the bodies is here represented as having already 
taken place! The king died in the forest, and the wife mounted 
the funeral pyre and was burned with him (i. 125.31). After this 
the bodies are brought to Hastina, and the ceremony takes place as 
described above—where, from the description of the anointing and 
dressing of the ‘king’s body,’ it is clear that no former burning is 
imagined, and that the queen is only brought in as an appendix : once 
when they bear the king ‘ with the queen,’ and again at the end, where 
they place the ‘ bodies’ on the fire. a mneee f two accounts are here 
confounded. After the king had been burned with Madri on the pyre, 
there could not have been much corpse left, or not enough to dress and 
smear with sandal-paste. 

§ xii.42.7. Such gifts free the soul from sin. A list of them is given 
in the late books. e recipients in these descriptions are the priests. 
Compare xiii. 136.10, etc. Here ‘shoes and umbrellas’ are added after 
other gifts, though generally they are to be of great value, cattle, gold, 
gems, land, tanks, etc. Compare also xiv. 14.15, where ‘great gifts’ 
are bestowed. In xiv. 14.4 ff. the religious ceremony lasts ten days, 
during which time the king makes presents to the priests: the cere- 
snaag bein a general warrior-funeral for kings and knights fallen in 
the war. e surviving king, for whose sake the war was fought, 
becomes by this means ‘free of debt.’ Even villages are given away by 
him (compare also xv. 11.10; 18. 11; xiv. 62. 2ff., where ‘thousands of 
priests’ are feasted, and garments, gold, and cows are given away). 
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band. Four wives are burned with Krishna. Cantanu’s funeral 
shows no such custom. Elsewhere in.the didactic portions the 
custom is enjoined (see appendix on women). Lassen says 
(Ind. Alt. i. 592) that absence of widow-burning is found in the 
Ramayana alone. This is, therefore, not quite correct. More- 
over, the mention in the Ramayana of a woman ‘adorned and 
wanting to die and obtain final happiness,’ and the heroine’s 
own remark that she is not sa#z (the technical word denoting a 
woman willing to undergo svttec) shows the custom known here, 
although not taking place in the case of the chief characters.* 

The royal burial in the Ramayana is, except in unessentials, 
the same as in the Mahabharata. At sunrise all the people 
assemble ; the perfumes, oils, etc., are used as described above. 
The king’s body is borne on a palanquin (¢7bcka), and is carried, 
adorned and clothed, in procession, while in front the praisers 
go, chanting the usual eulogy. After ten days’ mourning, on 
the twelfth and thirteenth days, the ¢rdddha or funeral feast is 
given.t The non-Epic but legal code gives us the statement 


* Both the warriors’ widows being provided for by the king (see 
above), and the Ramayana’s word a ‘ woman is called (scornfully) ‘‘a 
widow” just the same, though she be rich’ (R. iv. 22. 17), show that in 
o—_ e widows of warriors, both in the Mahabharata and in the 

Amayana, are not thought of as dying with their husbands. On the other 
hand, acquaintance with the practice of not allowing women to live 
when deprived of their husbands seems to me to be implied in the above- 
mentioned quotations. In the first case, a woman parted from her hus- 
band exclaims: ‘fie upon me, un-Aryan and bad wife that Iam; since 
-Ilive even for a moment when separated from him, and (in so doing) 
live an evil life’ (R. v. 26. 24-25). Compare the like words in the follow- 
ing quotation from our Epic, where the reference is (without any 
doubt) to widow-burning: patihind tu kd nari sati jivitum utsahet, 
evan vilapya . . . pativrata sampradiptam praviveca hutdganam (xii. 
148. 9). te bei we have, it will be noticed, the same exposition of 
the sati (Anglo-English suttee) or ‘good wife.’ The practice touched 
probably only the chief. wife of a king at first, and was afterwards 
extended to the wives of warriors not royal. It appears to be a south- 
ern custom. In Bali, according to Friederich, widow-burning is con- 
fined almost entirely to princely families, and here sat? is distinguished 
from bela, the latter being a separate fire for the wife without the 
crease (which was used in satz), J. R. A.S., N.S., ix. The second quota- 
tion given above contains a reference to the same subject, and reads: 
‘then they saw in astonishment the (doomed) city of Lanka, adorned 
like a woman that wishes to die and obtain final happiness’ (dadreus 
te tadaé lankdm vihasanto hy alamkrtdm, pagcimadn ¢riyam adpannam 
narim iva mumirsatim) R. vi. 15.27. (Perhaps paccimdm kriyam is in- 
tended as in R. vi. 96.10, meaning ‘the death-ceremony.’) Compare 
Mbh. xvi. 5.4: dadarca dvarakan viro mrtanathadm iva striyam. Final 
happiness is a wife’s portion when she dies with her husband. A 
late work like the Par. G. 8S. both allows re-marriage and praises the 
sati, since she saves her husband from hell, and dwells in heaven as 
many years as she has hairs on her body (three and a half crores): 
iv. 28, 30-31. Compare also R. vi. 68. 38 ff. 

+ R. ii. 83. 1f£.,26; 86.1ff. Compare ib. ii. 68.47-56 (three days of 
mourning). 
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that at the king’s death all interest on borrowed money stops, 
and Vedic study is suspended. Both are resumed on the con 
secration of the new king.* 

13. The #mperial City.—There is no part of Hindu litera- 
ture so old that walled cities are not mentioned in it.+ There 
are, on the other hand, no purely Hindu ruins antique enough 
to prove that stone-walled cities were known before Alexander. 
From each fact arises a contradictory theory. Investigators 
have been prone to lay weight on one or the other of these 
proofs, and discredit the force of the other. The archzol- 
ogist stands opposed to the literary student. Native scholars 
have naturally preferred to make the Vedic allusions to walled 
towns over-reach the negative evidence of lack of remains. 
They also lay stress on the frequent mention of walls, ram- 


parts, gates, etc., in the Mahabharata and Ramayana.t Givin 
due regard to both claims,$ it seems to me that a fair od 
middle possibility presents itself. Since the Vedic literature 
names, we may assume that the period represented knew, 


* Vas. ii. 49; G. xvi. 32. But see Biihler’s note to Vasishtha. 

+ Compare the castles of the Dasyus, etc., made of iron and very 
numerous, a list of which is given from the Rig-Veda in Muir, Sanskrit 
Texts, ii. 378 ff. 

¢t One point in the latter quotations has, I think, not been brought 
out: it is the standing epithets applied to the towns in the Ramayana. 
Strictly speaking, we have no descriptions here ; we have one set of 
phrases constantly repeated with slight variations. ae saprakara 
satorand in R. vi. i. 34,40; 2.14; 16.57; 25.33; sdttaprdkdratorand, ib. 
v. 35. 35; 51.24; 56. 142 (sdttatorand). A slight variation occurs in ib. 
vi. 14. 19 ff. (the prakdra is of iron, ib. v. 72.11). These walls shake with 
a noise (saprakdrattdlaka, satorand, vi. 16. 53-54; so prakdrds torandni 
ca, vi. 46.136; notice saprakdrd satorand in 16. 53, in 57, and compare 
22, allin one section), and shake with the pounding of fists ( prdkdra 
and torana, ib. 17.8). Now this phrase occurs in various ways in the ” 
Mahabharata, as in iii. 284. 2 (describing Lanka), drdhaprdkaratorana ; 
viii. 33. 19, grhdttdlakasamyuktam bahuprakdratoranam (describing the 
city in the sky); xv.5.16, puram& ca te suguptam sydd drdhaprakara- 
toranam, attdttdlakasambadham satpadam sarvatodicam ; xvi. 6. 23-24, 
imam nagarim .. . prakdardttdlakopetam samudrah plavayisyati, etc. 
But it occurs in all cases in places which would otherwise be thought 
late—as here, in the Rama legend; in a fanciful tale woven into the 
battles ; in the didactic recommendations of one of the latest books; in 
the prophecy of the flooding of Dvaraka, a still later addition ; even the 
commentator takes the inner defense to be of barbed wood (upagcalya, 
iii. 15.6). It seems, therefore, as if without prejudice we might affirm 
that walled cities are known in early times; strong stone walls and bat- 
tlemented towers belong, however, to thelate-Mahabharata-Ramayana 
period, and are there predicated of cities in such a way as to lead us to 
suppose that the poet even then did not describe what often existed, 
but what had been set as a tically correct method of description, 
and preserved asa model. Thus also Ag. P. 238. 28 describes a town as 
uccaprakdratoranam. Compare also Vayu P.i. 38.13; 39. 36,51; 40. 
6, 10,14, 16. In all these cases we find the same standing epithet. 

§ And to the Greek account, Arrian (c. 10) saying that coast cities are 
of wood, inland of brick. He describes also the size of the moats, etc. 
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walled towns. But it is not at all necessary to assume that these 
walls were of more permanent material than hardened earth, 
protected perhaps by ditches and palisades. Such is the vapra, 
a wall of earth flung up for fortifications, and often spoken of, 
even in the Epic, and amid the pompous descriptions of ‘iron 
walls’ and i we highly improbable latenesses. Such too is 
the caya, which is found in the Mahabharata as a city defense, 
a mere bank of earth. These two are sometimes joined in one 
description.* 

But if the accounts of full fortifications must be regarded as 
foreign to the first form of the poem, this is exactly what, in 
accordance with a reasonable theory of the origin of the poem, 
we should expect to find. Descriptions of cities belong to the 
latest amplification of the original. 

With full consciousness, then, that the city described be- 
longs to the imperial, not to the regal, period of the poem+t— 
that is, to that period when the acts of the heroes were finally 
exalted as much as possible by the last revisers—we may 
examine the general plan of a Hindu city, as it is represented 

rhaps not earlier than the fifth century after the Christian 
era. It had high, perhaps concentric walls about it, on which 
were watch-towers. Massive gates with strong doors,} pro- 
tected chiefly by a wide bridged moat, the latter filled with 
crocodiles and armed with palings, guarded the walls. The 
store-house was built near the rampart. The city was laid out in 
several squares.§ The streets were lighted with torches and 


* Compare R.v.9.15: vaprdih evetacaydkaraih, ‘by walls of earth 
and heaps of white earth ;) and Mbh. iii. 160.39: prakdrena . . . gailad 
abhyucchrayavatad caydttdlakagobhind. The commentator on the last 
explains caya as the foundation-bank of the real wall; attdlaka is 
the house on top of the wall (cf. nirvyiha): a necessary explanation, as 
the wall is here mountain-high and golden. I imagine such hea 
(caya) and banks of loose earth (vapra) were first used. Then came the 
defense of palisade and watch-tower. Long after came solid masonry. 
In fact, all the Epic descriptions of solid walls are late. Neither Indra- 

rastha nor Hastina could have had stone walls in the earliest account. 
t is evident, too, that in Mbh.i. 185.6, where the Pandus come to 
Pancala and ‘see the town and headquarters (skandhdvdra), and live 
in a potter’s house,’ outside the town, only an open unwalled town is 
thought of, lying like a camp, round a fort (pura), and with head- 
quarters: though at once the place of tournament is elaborately de- 
scribed as built with walls. 

+ We find later rules for building prdsdda, nagaravéastu, etc., in 
Ag. P. 104,105; and careful estimates and rules for houses in Br. Sath- 
hita, 538, not comparable with the Epic. See further reference below. 

¢ In xv. 16.3: ‘the king left Hastinapur by a high gate’ (sa vardha- 
manadvarena niryaydu gajasdhvayat); and, as usual, the people ascend 
the roofs to look at the procession. 

§ The Mbh. recommends six, but I find only four mentioned in the 
Ramayana, ii.48.19. Compare sat: m sarvatodigam, Mbh. 
xv.5.16. N. thinks that this implies seven walls: not necessarily. 
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watered.* The traders and the king’s court made this town 
their residence. The farmers lived in the country, each dis- 
trict guarded, if not by a town modelled on the great city, 
at least by a fort of some kind. Out of such forts grew the 
towns. und the town, as round the village, was the ‘com- 
mon land’ to some distance (later converted into public gar- 
dens, as we see in the Mudraraksasa). In the city special 
alaces existed, for the king, the princes, the chief priests, min- 
isters, and military officers. Besides these and humble dwell- 
ings (the larger houses being divided into various courts), 
there were various assembly-halls, dancing-halls, liquor-saloons, 
gambling-halls, courts of justice, and the booths of small 
traders, with goldsmiths’ shops, and the work-places of other 
artisans. The arsenal appears to have been not far from the 
king’s apartments. Pleasure parks abounded. The royal 
alace (see above, p. 118) appears always to have had its dance- 
iall attached.t The city gates ranged in number from four 
to eleven, and were pe 2 by squads of men and single 
wardens.t Doorkeepers puted the courts of the palace, as 
well as the city gates.§ 

In the well hi inner court the king’s secluded life, as repre- 
sented in the later luxury, enabled him to pass the time ‘on 
soft couches and lulled by music’ (v. 36.55). Interesting is 
the fact that, with all its extravagance, the city does not seem 
to be that of the time of Varahamihira. Where all, as in these 
descriptions, is explained minutely down to small detail, we 
miss the withikd and alinda terraces, so carefully described by 
the Brhat Samhita, and find for the exact statement of many- 
storied houses in the latter only a vague allusion to stairs or 
ladders in the Epic (sopadna; i.185.20); just as we miss the 
nirajand ceremony, and any allusion in the life of the charac- 


* R, vi. 112. 42: siktarathyadntardpand. As the watering of the streets 
be 


is rather unique, it may well to give a special reference for this 
Indraprastha is described as sammrstasiktapanthad, Mbh. i. 
221. 36. 

+ nartandgara, iv. 22. 25 ff. 

t Katha Up., v. 1, speaks of a town with eleven gates as a possibility 
(‘the body is like a town with eleven gates’). Nine gates are given to 
a town in Varaha P. 52.5: navadvadram . . ekastambham catugpatham. 
Lanka has four bridged gates (eight in all, and eight walls : see R. vi. 
93.7, and note below). Four gates are implied in the sixth act of 
Mrcchakatika, where the men are told to go to the four quarters to 
the gates. The joke in Mrcch. (Act v.) on the guard of the town being 
send implies a large military force resident in the town, this being 
the real guard instead of the nominal protectors, the squads of military 
police. 

§ These courts have mosaic pavements of gold in R, vi. 37. 27, 58; see 
Mbh. i. 185. 20; ii. 33 and 34 (kuttima of gems). 
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ters to dramatic entertainment other than dance and mime- 
shows (as in ii. 33.49, pagyanto 

The imperial city is represented as — with everything 
necessary to withstand a siege, from elephants and horses, in 
case of arming at the last, to doctors for the wounded; as well 
as with all kinds of food, grain, ete.; and combustible material, 
such as resin, pitch, ete., which is to be furnished to the soldiers 
for army uses. The gates have two doors, and cross-bars, while 
loopholes are mentioned in the walls. They are defended by 
heavy machines placed over the gates, — for projecting 
large shafts at the foe, or dumping rocks upon them, as they 
cross the moat. It is recommended that kings should suppress 
drinking-shops, bawds, peddlers, sodomites, and gamblers: 
which seldom appears to have been done. On the contrary, he 
is also told to have stores of liquor, and dancers and actors to 
amuse himself with.+ 


* Although a kind of drama is known to the latest lists of literature 
(see above, hg and below on music). This would fix the terminus ad 
uem, including as a whole the pseudo-Epic, but not necessarily the 
ollowing books or even earlier sporadic religious outcries, the insertion 
of which latter might be put at any date without much affecting the 
poem. The Harivanca shows its posteriority to the Epic in many ways 
(as e. g. ntrdjand), and this was known in the seventh century. 

+ Besides xii. 86.4 ff., and 69. 14ff., compare for descriptions of cities 
(although they all agree closely, and differ mainly in extent of descri 
tion) the short but comprehensive account in iii. 15 (Dvarak&); i. 207. 30 ff. 
(Indraprastha) ; iii. 173.3 eg city) ; 207.7 (Mithila) ; 283. 3 and 284. 
4-30 Ravana’s Lank&); viii. 33. 19 (skytown); xv. 5.16 (ideal town). In 
the Ramayana we find nearly the same descriptions as those in this later 
part of the Epic. The strong gates, machines, etc., with lighted lamps 
and other modern features, in R.i. 5.8; ii. 5. 11ff. Lanka has four gates, 
with four iron bridges crossing the moat, each gate consisting of two 
doors. Drinking halls (dpdnacdla), flower-stores (puspagrhdni), etc., 
abound (R. v. 72.8, 13; 15.8; ii. 103. 12ff.). The broad 
mansions, and palaces (harmyaprdsdda) are generally descri as pro- 
fusely decorated with flags and protected by machines (ii. 87. 22 ; 94. 19). 
The walls here are furnished with battlements ( pi akdravadabhi, vi. 14. 
22) on which the defenders stand. Squads (gulmdah) are placed above the 
city, vi. 31. 3 (all R.). The countersign (literally ‘ seal’) given at the city 
gate is alluded to in Mbh. iii. 15. 19 (‘no inhabitant goes in or out with- 
out the seal,’ amudrah) ; and in i. 42.15 we have the dvdhstha or palace 
door-keeper (dduvdarika in the drama) at each kakgyd, court. Several of 
these courts in one palace are mentioned, even as many as seven in the 
Ramayana, where they are guarded by young men armed with knives 
and bows (R. ii. 13.1). The antahpuram is behind the third kaksyd, and 
contains a play-ground (dkridam) with flowers and fountains, where 
the women amuse themselves xii. 325. 29ff. The 
enterer must be announced (niveditah). Compare with this iii. 133. 13, 
where a new-comer —_ to the porter: ‘I want to see Bandin in the 
assembly room (rdjasamsadi); take my name to the king at once, door- 


keeper’ (nivedayasva dvadhstha rane). Compare R. ii. 3.5, dvd- 


sthend ’vedita, and R. vi.8. 37, etc. The keeper of the gate, R. ii. 78. 26. 
The land around the town is full of farmers and artisans: that is, in 
peace, they live outside as well as within the great cities (i, 109.4), In 
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I believe the relative size of buildings and width of roads is 
not, as in Puranic literature and the Brhat Samhita, established 
by any rule. Absence of such rule, where all is so carefully de- 
fined as in the oe should have weight in discussing the age of 
the latter.* Not unworthy of notice in connection with these 
almost modern towns is the older statement concerning a king’s 
proper ‘forts’ or defenses, incongruously welded into the late 

rtion of the Epic. They are six-fold: viz., a defense consist- 
ing of a desert, of water, of earth, of wood, of a hill, or of 


attacking the walls, were hence purabhettdrah or 
‘town-breakers,’ ii. 61.17. So the Greeks say. Compare Aelian, xvii. 
29 (strong walls! perhaps evidence of lack of stone). The ‘four kinds 
of physicians’ employed are for cases of poisoning, arrow-wounds, 
practice (xii. 69. 50-60). Wealth of a palace is 
descri ii. 34, and 51.3 ff.: blankets, skins, cloth of wool, catskin, 
ratskin, gold-thread, mantles, as well as gems and jewelry of every 
kind. Trees of all sorts are kept in town, especially the edible milktree 
(xii. 89.1). It is interesting te note that besides regular spies the king 
has unmilitary, in fact stationed in towns, as a 
refuge in case he has to flee his capital (xii. 86.29; 140.40). For vices 
to be cast out, compare xii. 88. 14-16. In case of ange Oo fear of fire), 
the thatch-covered houses are to be mud-plastered. e list of weapons 
in xii. 69 is unexpectedly simple ; but we note, what has often n 
denied (M. vii. 90: see below), that poisoned (digdha) arrows are recom- 
mended ; just as we saw above, p. 111, that the king is told to be 
acquainted with ‘use of poison.’ In regard to the ‘battering rams’ 
and ‘catapults’ generally understood by the machines (yantra) spoken 
of in the text, compare more particularly below ; note here, however, 
from the Ramayana, that these machines are not battering rams and 
probably not catapults, but are primitive and awkward contrivances 
laced over the city gates and in other parts of the town (which should 
full of them) for the purpose of casting arrows of great size and 
stones. They are ‘strong and firm,’ but appear to be of little use ; for, 
though carefully adjusted at the beginning of the conflict, they do not 
do harm enough to be mentioned in connection with actual damage 
inflicted: over the gates, R. v. 72.8; town full of them (yantradhyam 
urdhvaprakdratoranam), R. vi. 16.22; to cast rocks (yantrotksiptopala 
iva), R. v. 64.24; strong and firm, R.v.73.1-12; carefully adjusted, 
R. ii. 109.52. That they cast arrows or heavy shafts is plain from the 
fact that, like bows, they are furnished with (bow) strings, sajjayantra, 
R. vi. 14.20, to be literally translated: compare the ‘strong bows’ 
(yantraéth . . . dydhadhanvibhih), R.v.72.18. (Compare R. v. 9. 19, 
sdyudha.) There is not a single indication that they could have been 
worked by explosive powder. I have purposely taken all these citations 
from R. alone, as the later work. Even the Purana era knows yantras 
as general projectile weapons, the best being the bow. Compare the 
laud: yantrdnam dhanur eva ca in Vayu P. i. 30. 234. , 

* The Puranic rule is found further in V.P.i.6; Vayu P.i.8. 96ff. 
(distance of a a etc.). The Puranic city may be illustrated by 
Varaha P. xi. 32 ff., a city built by a priest much like these of the later 
Epic. Of great historical interest are the ‘stories’ in the house de- 
scribed in the Pancadandachatraprabandha (ekadvibhimi atikramya, 
etc., ch. 3, as compared with the eight level courts described in a courte- 
san’s house in the Mrcchakatika (Weber’s note, 153a): though I doubt 
if this description (dvitiyabhimyan jagdma, etc.) warrants our assum- 
ing a seven-story house, with the bath-room on the sixth floor. Per- 
haps the bhimis sloped up-hill, 
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men.* . A reference to the Manu-statute shows that the six are 
understood of the best places where a capital city might be. 
‘He should live in a city fortified by a desert, by an earth 
(wall), by water, by trees, by men, or by a hill; but best of all, 
let him oceupy a hill-fort (town set on a hill)’ This would 
imply that stone walls were not known. It is the commentator 
who adds to the wall ‘of earth’ the words ‘or of stone or 
brick.’ 

14. Note on caste-exwchange.—In the last act of the Vikram- 
orvaci and first of the Uttara Ramacarita, we find the king pre- 
paring to desert his throne and become a hermit, leaving the 
crown-prince to rule. This is a legitimate imitation of the old 
stories. But in the Epic the right to do this is not conceded 
without a strife. The desire of King Yudhishthira, mentioned 
twice in our Epic, to give up his royal life and become a hermit 
like the old sages, leads to an interesting discussion, the more 
so as his own father did the like. Here the propriety of the 
act is called in question, and the arguments advanced on each 
side are worth quoting. They show that Pandu either did 
not give up his throne, as generally assumed, or did so for 
other than simply religious reasons: perhaps because he was 
fond of hunting, or sellaae because he was a leper, though the 
latter supposition is from many points of view improbable. 
The proposal to leave the throne is especially disagreeable to 


the priests, as a king pious enough to renounce his ~— 
t 


would be just the one they would prefer to have on (their) 
throne. They admit that in ancient times a few cases of kings’ 
doing this are recorded: such, for instance, as that of Vigvamitra 
and others, who being kings became priests ;+ but to resort to 
a hermitage is the duty of a priest, and not of a king ; for protec- 
tion is the duty of a king, and is so recorded by the ancients ; 
but by doing penance in a wood he wins no worlds (hereafter) ; 
for he whose soul is given up to nothing but (religious) duty 
does not conquer the earth. Begging (another mark of the 

riest’s vocation) is no more his business than living like a 
armer or a slave ; his duty is to be strong.’{ Again:§ ‘all the 
orders say that a warrior should not practice (priestly) begging.’ 
Although the king of the Pandus is aware of this rule, he is 
equally familiar with the tales, alluded to above, of kings who 
have provided a precedent for him by becoming hermits: that 
is to say, practically Brahmans (one of these even gaining priest- 


* xii. 56. 35; from the legal literature, M. vii. 70-71; Ap. ii. 10. 25. 2-3. 

+ ye jata ksatriyebhyac ca bradhmands te ca te grutah, i. 187.14: cf. 
ix. $6. 6ff. Sindhudvipa, Devapi are among the few. Another ac- 
count of Vi¢vamitra is in xii. 4 (see above, pp. 73, 159). 

f iii. 52. 14 and ib. 33. 72 ff., with ib. 51. 

$ v. 73.3: compare xv, 4. 5, 
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hood ‘ by foree’).* That the act was really common is shown by 
the fact that it is the first thing of which a king weary of reign- 
ing thinks, as in the case of the reigning king in the ninth 
book. In this passage, the kingdom Y udhishthira desires is freel 
offered him, the reigning king proposing to ‘enter the wood, 
clothed in deer-skin,’ i. e. as a hermit; but Yudhishthira re- 
lies : ‘To receive presents is not permitted to a knight; I will 
ht for your throne, not take it as a gift.+ Having fought 
and conquered, he too grows weary of the kingdom and desires 
to become a hermit. The following summarizes the argument, 
on the ious king and on the other 
by (the priest speaking throu rjuna, his warrior brother. 
ond Draupadi, the po the a ‘So far as I can see, 
there is no such good for a man as renouncing the world; for | 
revelation says that such a man can not sin again.’ Arjuna: 
‘What a weak and unmanly idea! what is a king if he re- 
nounces the world? He is a worthless man. He has no prop- 
erty ; and what is life without wealth? Love, happiness, heav- 
enly joy depend on wealth. Wealth is necessary for the glory 
of the family ; yes, even for the increase of religious and other 
duties ; in fact, it is the chief duty of a king to have wealth; a 
man without wealth possesses neither this world nor the next; 
he that takes a man’s wealth takes away his religion (means of 
right acting). Do not the gods themselves seek to slay their 
own relatives to get their wealth? Why, even robbery is 
approved of in the Veda. What do the priests teach and make 
sacrifices for? To get wealth. Kings must have wealth in order 
to provide sacrifices. Do not therefore give up your throne 
and wealth.’ The king: ‘Is wealth n ¢ 1 wealth is 
not good: for instance, a man would not be happy if he were 
to steal the property of the gods.’ Arjuna: ‘ Not every one 
that goes into the wood is a true renouncer of the world; but 
he that lives a ay Koi is the true hermit ; moreover, it isa priest’s 
business to be a hermit; the sages say so. The priests ought 
to have gifts from the king ; but if the king becomes a priest, 
there will be no one to enrich the priests. Besides, a king that 
has conquered the earth and then ‘gets no enjoyment as fruit of 
his trouble lives a fruitless life.’ The queen: ‘a warrior that 
cannot inflict a blow is not splendid (na dati, non fulget); he 
does not get land; to be mild to all creatures, to take gifts, to 
study, and to do penance, ought to be a priest’s duty, not a 
king’s; for a king ought to protect people, and punish people. 
Punishment wakes when men sleep, and raises his staff; he 
(Punishment) guards three things: gain, piety, and desire. 


* 4.71, 


+ ix. 81. 52, 57. His victory was, however, already assured. 


| 
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Therefore a king that cannot sag is guilty of sin in regard 
to gain, piety, and desire. You call it doing penance to re- 
nounce the world, but a brave king’s renunciation of the 
world is dying on the field of battle.” The king: ‘I know 
the ordinances; I know the double opinion of those that sa 
on the one hand “act,” on the other “forsake the world.” 
know all the (radical) arguments thought out by the roots, and 
I know the divine rule; thou, my brother, hast no need to 
5 the sages’ law to me. Thou knowest only weapons. The 
elicate meaning of the law thou canst not see; thou hast 
learned to fight, but not to think; some saints go into the 
wood; some go north, and some go south; but no one yet can 
show the one road that to deliverance, though the priests 
point out many ways of salvation. Some revere and some 
scorn; some inflict corporal pain upon themselves; some rely 
on ceremonies; others deny the efficacy of such things, and 
they are logical and hard to convince. Moreover, there are 
scorners that speak much in assemblies and are fond of talk- 
ing; they run over the earth to persuade men. But at the end 
the wise, the learned, the great, the best knowers of the law 
are in doubt.’* 

The final view as adopted by the king (xii. 21.11 ff.) is that 
‘some men slay, and some philosophize; but Manu says that 
one should be mild and do no harm; consequently even a war- 
rior may pursue such a life and yet gain heaven with its fruits ; 
shee nirvana is very hard to win.’+ 


IV. Tue Mririrary Posrrion or tHE Rurine Caste. 


1. Philosophy of War.—lIt has long been popular to dwell 
upon the religious and meditative nature of the Hindus. We 
think of them as priests, not as soldiers. In general, this is not 
wrong; but in so doing we ignore an important element in the 
constituents of the Hindu character. This theosophic vein 


* xii. 7. 37ff.; refutation, ib. 26. 25ff.; also ib. 12.14 ff.; 14. 14ff.; 19. 
1ff. Much of this section belongs with Manu. Except for ‘punishment,’ 
birds and beasts would devour men; the pupil would not study nor 
milk the beautiful cow (for his teacher); the girl would not marry,’ etc. 
(15.45 = M. vii. 21); danda from damandt and dandandt (addntan 
damayaty agistin dandayaty api); the rest compare with M. vii. 25 ff. 
Concise end of caste-argument is given in 15.28: yathd srsto ‘si tatha 
bhavitum arhasi, ‘be what thou art created.’ The ‘double opinion,’ 
ubhayam vacanam, of 19.1ff., is expressed thus: kuru karma tyaja 
(iti) ea, ‘ do acts, forsake acts.’ 

+ The last shows the Buddhistic influence not more than the ahinsd 
doctrine preceding. The Manu quotation (M. iv. 2) is perverted : see my 

per on Manu in the Mahabharata. The whole passage is of course 
late ; but the later it is, the more interesting from the point of view of 
the modern castes. | 
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was neither original nor universal. Our earliest literature is 
indeed religious, though with but little mysticism. But the 
religious element did not penetrate dee ly into unpriestly classes, 
One is too apt to dispose of the general Hindu as Max Miiller does 
with the words: ‘To the Greek, existence is full of life and 
reality ; to the Hindu, it is a dream and a delusion.’ (Ancient 
Sanskrit Lit., p. 18.) If we mean by the Hindu the Hindu 

hilosopher and priest, this is true; but if we apply it to the 
Hindu at large, it is as misleading as to interpret the spirit of 
our earlier Europe by the writings of a Thomas a Kempis or 
a Molinos. The priest certainly came to believe in life as an 
illusion, and his doctrine has had its great and bad effect upon 
the Epic poetry; but if we study the coarse, sensual, brutal, 
strife-loving, blood-hungry Hindu warrior; if we revert to the 
Vedic ancestor of this ferocious creature, and see what joy in 
life as life is portrayed in battle-hymn and cattle-hymn, we 
shall be ready to admit, I think, that through the whole history 
of the Hindu, from the early Vedic until the pseudo-Epic pe- 
riod, there reigned the feeling, in the larger class of the native 
inhabitants, that existence is full of life and reality. I would 
not cavil at Miiller’s distinction, because it is plain he means 
that in general aspect such a difference is perceptible. But this 
is a emes that would fall to pieces, were we to eliminate 
the literary class, from whose works we form such a judgment. 
The Hindu soldier’s view of existence must be got mainly by 
inference, for the priest has done his best to inspire the knight 
with the thoughts of the priest; but if we study even priestly 
delineations of military life, we shall see that philoso - and 
even religion lay far from the soldier’s heart. His life was 
bent on the material things of this world, as was the farmer’s. 
He was no dreamer, till the = retouched his portrait. 

I turn now to a study of this warrior we To subdue an 
enemy, three means are hee Of these, the first is 
conciliation, the last is war. is introduces us fitly to the 
theoretical as opposed to the practical side of the military senti- 
ment. As a matter of fact, ‘conciliation’ has little part to 

lay in the early story; but in the later development of the 
B ic drama, the first means of attaining political ends is faith- 
fully carried out.* 


* Brihaspati, in xii. 69.23, gives only conciliation, bribery, and dis- 
sension as the three legitimate means. But elsewhere we find other 
lists, making the ‘means’ four in number, or even more—five, or seven 
being adduced (compare ii. 5.21, and ib.61; Kam. Nit. xvii.3; x. 10; 
viii 40), ‘Polity’ is made a means, as in v. 132. 31-32, where a king is 
thus exhorted to recover his kingdom: ‘to beg is not allowed thee ; to 
till the soil is shame; a knight thou art, and livest by might of arms 
alone; then take again thy kingdom, by any means thou canst—by 
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Peace is the ultimate goal of a happy kingdom ; but through- 
out the Epic peace is presupposed as an anomaly in life. Con- 
stant strife, with insidious citizens and with open foes, must 
always be carried on. ‘Through force and punishment is peace 
attained ; no coward can do right; no coward does his duty. 
On the king depends all virtue; on virtue, heaven; on heaven, 
the gods; on gods, the rain; on rain, plants; on plants, men— 
that king who (by completing the causal nexus) is the creator 
of men is equal to ten learned priests. So says Manu’ (i. 41. 
28 ff.). For this oft-given reason the king is enjoined to re- 
cover a lost kingdom, or defend a threatened one, in any way he 
can. The kingdom belongs to him by hereditary right (vanga- 
bhojyam), and he must never despair (iii. 78.9; v. 136.1). We 
find of course a number of platitudes against vengeance: ‘The 

ood think not of vengeance, but to do good to their enemies ; 
the highest sort of men are patient’ (ii. 73.6ff.). But the Epic 
heroes are (as Duryodhana is described to be) ‘ razor-hearted,’ 
and let even their friends, as Vidura sadly remarks, be punished 
in their wrathful folly (i. 128.46; ii.64.12). Vengeance is the 
mainspring of the whole drama. If the king is unable to sub- 
due his foes openly, he must be a hypocrite and pretend love till 
the time is ripe for vengeance. This is the essence of royal pol- 
ity in ‘cases of distress’ (xii. 140. 9ff.). ‘He must be suave 
and agreeable till he can crush his foe; he must pattern himself 
after the tricks of animals; like a cuckoo should he watch, like 
a boar should undermine, like a mountain be steadfast, and in 
all cases possess impassibility (awlanghaniyatvam), anxious 
to get good luck like an empty house; capable of many dis- 
ises like a player; now drawing himself in like a turtle, or 
ing fierce as a wolf, swift as an arrow, etc., as occasion shall 
demand ; trusting no one, but keeping himself informed by 
means of spies. No dry enmity, but fruitful hate, should be 


kindness or dissension, by bribery, force, or guile’ (ksatriyo ‘si ksatat 
trata bahuviryopajivita, etc.). e five are here siémnd bhedena danena 
dandena ’tha nayena vd; and naya is political intrigue. But in vi. 3. 
81 we find pacification, dissension among foes, and open war quoted as 
the ‘three means ;’ where, since ‘numbers do not give victory,’ the 
two first should be tried before the third. The regular three appear 
in v. 82.13, and seem implied in v. 33.62, where we read: trayopayaéh 
... eriyante .. . kaniyan madhyamah ¢resthah (iti vedavido viduh), 
if we permit the commentator to read updaydh, and to resolve into war, 
dissension and bribery (as one), and conciliation ; but apdydh, refer- 
ring to desire, duty, and greed, may be the meaning, or trayo nydyaéh 
may be read (N. 7). Three means appears the oldest form; four meansis a 
later idea, as kept in_ xii. 356.6 (conciliation, dissension, bribery, force), 
and M. vii. 107-109. The pseudo-Epic also employs the caturvidham or 
‘four-fold means,’ in a loose way, for means to any accomplishment, 
and makes the ge refer thus to doing anything ‘by sight, thought, 
voice, or act:’ xii, 291. 16, 
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his; let him not use his arms when he can have a boat; 
let him not attempt the impossible, for it is no use trying 
to eat a cow’s horn; but when he can, let him go straight to 
killmg men, destroying houses, spoiling roads, and ruining 
his foe as best he may. Let him corrupt his foe’s ministers, 
appeal to his own people’s weaknesses, win the contidence of 
the heads of guilds, and endear his ministers by favoring 
their families. Only a learned priest he had best avoid to 
quarrel with, for long are the arms of a wise man; but other- 
wise, whatever foe he has, for that foe’s destruction let him 
toil.’* 

This mode of procedure is particularly for outward foes ; but 
like means must guard against inward discontent, since the 
worst condition of ‘ distress’ is where weak and low men have 
power in a kingdom (iii. 35.17). No respect whatever is due 
to a king that does not somehow or other subdue his enemies. 
He sinks like a cow in the mud, and is helpless as an ant 
(iii. 35.7; ii. 15.11). With such the motto ‘ Peace I 
think the best thing’ (ii. 15. 5) is a superfluous addition. There 
was no peace till all were crushed. 

2. The general fighting Force and military sentiment.—The 
whole business of the whole warrior caste was fighting. Mem- 
bers of other castes ~— also. ‘ Except in some wildly super- 
natural legends,’ says Wheeler (Hist. Ind.i. 77), ‘the Brahmans 
are not represented as warriors.’ He refers to Drona, the 
priestly warrior. But the legend is of great importance, and 
shows us plainly that it was conceived as possible, even if ex- 
traordinary, that a priest should be a leader in war. Another 
legend points to the fact that priests were => the later time 
regarded as unfitted for martial practices. hen the Pandus 
go disguised to Krishna’s self-choosing, they assume the dress 


* The allusion to the empty house is explained by the fact that a house 
not yet occupied is glad to have its first inmate make a lucky entrance ; 
so the inception of his plan he should strive to have done under fa- 
vorable auspices. The reference to the boat is drawn from an antique 
law forbidding a man (avoiding toll) to swim a river where a ferry has 
been placed. So a king should wait for the proper means to convey 
him to his goal (Compare VAs. xii. 45, bahubhydm na nadin taret ; 
M. iv. 77, etc.). The Manu code has also many of the comparisons 
drawn from the acts of animals. Compare vs. 24 with M. vii. 105; 
25(a) = M. vii. 106 (a), etc. The spies are here recommended as usual for 
parks, halls, and places where priests meet. Compare above, p. 152. The 
allusion to the cow’s horn (anarthakam andyusyam govisdnasya bhak- 
sanam, 56) is explained by the addition ‘the teeth touch it, but_no food 
is obtained.’ Compare with these mottoes Kam. Nit. v. 1; Ag. P. 224. 27, 
etc. The heads of guilds mentioned in vs. 64 are the same as those 
already discussed above, p. 82. With vs. 69 ff. compare Béhtlingk’s 
Spriiche, mahate yo and na tat taret ; with the last proverb, 68, com- 
pare v. 37.56; 38, 8, 
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of priests. As a priest Arjuna steps out and performs wonders 
with the bow. e warriors present are incensed that a priest 
can surpass them in shooting; but the incident shows the not 
impossible attitude of the priestly caste in respect of handli 
weapons. It is only after the deed is done that the angry a 
defeated warriors make a rule that no priest idmesiiaatl shall 
enter the lists to contend in feats of arms with the knights. 
In spite of Wheeler’s cutting dismemberment of the poem, 
there remains nothing wildly supernatural or even improbable 
in this legend. Again, compare a king’s universal challenge : 
‘Is there one that bears a weapon and is equal unto me in 
fight, either slave or farmer or knight or priest’ (v.96. 7). 
Even the son of Drona, who was one of the bitterest warriors 
in the Epic, retains so much of priestly character that he is re- 
proached for — a weapon, and called a ‘ priest but in name ? 
an indication of the soldier-priest’s rarity, but a proof of the 
circumstance that the priest still as priest (as member of the 
easte) fought on the field (see below, § 4). Further, it was the 
formal law that any priest might serve as a soldier if unable to 
support himself as a priest. In view of legend and law it 
seems wrong to say that ‘ — are never represented as sol- 
diers save in wildly improbable legends.’ That one of the law- 
givers disputes this law shows again that, while not universal, 
it was not uncommon.* 

The mass of the army, the despised conglomerate array 
useful only for a wall, is composed of all the lowest castes, mixed 
with barbarians and foreigners. Among these too fought the 
men of the people-caste, when necessity called them into the 
field, as the quotation from a battle-chapter given below shows : 
where it is also stated, were the proof needed, that the slave too 
obtains heaven by fighting and dying in battle. In general, 
therefore, we may say, reverting to the earliest period, that first 
of all the whole people fought on the field; that in the Epic 
period the knights fought as the main soldiers ; that some rem- 
iniscence remains even of the priests’ use of arms; that the ag- 
ricultural caste rarely but really fought in battle (against the 
statement of the Greek historians), and that the slave-caste with 
other un-Aryan elements of the state went to make up the pro- 
jectile force as mass in the battle array, but were without 
individuality. No low man gets a reputation for bravery or 
even for cowardice. He is but a brick ina row. The common 
warriors, however, those unable to bear the expense of cars or 
good arms, were retainers of the kings and lords, and (probably 
according to their wealth or bravery) were appointed to the 
positions of under-officers, or led the van in charges. 


* Compare G. vii. 6 ( but see Biihler’s Intr. p. lii) ; Vas. ii. 22; M. x. 81. 
VOL. XIII. 24 : 
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‘The essence of warrior duty lies in fighting’ is the hundred- 
times-repeated axiom and motto of all the caste. A few of 
their own expressions will show how deep a moral hold this law 
of their fighting caste had on the Hindus. It is indeed no ill 
to die in battle when one has been challenged to the fight ; but 
forever noblest is the death of those that fight straightly and 
turn not aside.* Not a pleasure only, but the highest duty is 
it to die in war: ‘ Fight now, be firm; no other duty has a king 
than slaying foes’ (v. 160.71). No matter how challenged, the 
warrior must respond. So a suddenly challenged king answers 
at once to a peremptory challenge by speedy preparation: 
‘Mindful of the warrior’s duty, he laid his crown aside and 
braided up his hair,’ the formal beginning for the fight.+ 

In fact, it makes no difference whether one expects to kill or 
to be killed in the contest, he must fight ; and in either case he 

ets his reward ; for ‘crooked is war always; who strikes, and 
is not struck again? But it is the same if one be slain or not, 
for he that dies in battle wins victory from death ;+ for ‘death 
in battle is the womb of heaven’ (ii. 22.18). Even the pun- 
ning etymology of the word warrior is called upon to defend 
this view. N ot to kill the foe is a sin; the warrior is called 
‘he that saves from destruction ;§ therefore he lives by destruc- 
tion.’ All a warrior’s superiority lies in force, as does the 
priest’s in texts, the farmer’s in wealth, and the slave’s in his 
alone (v. 168.17). The same idea is often repeated.| 

‘ Boldness alone is the hero’s own law.’"4 ‘There is,’ it is said 
in, ‘absolutely no rule but conflict for one of the warrior 
caste’ (iii. 35.35). ‘To escape is a disgrace; to die in battle is 
best; to ask for mercy is a sin; sweet is it to die in battle; the 
path to heaven lies in fighting.”** Wherever we find the topic 
touched, it is handled in the same way.tt+ One should fight 


* iii. 33. 16-17 ; dhave, so the verb dhvayad dvdirathend ’jau, xii. 5.1 
etc., ‘called out’ to a duel (see below in battle). 
+kecdn samanugrhya, ii. 23. 5 ff. 
¢ v. 72. 53, cf. ff. Compare R. vi. 93. 24-25; pardir vd hanyate virah 
pardn va hanti samyuge, iyam hi pirvanirdista gatih ksatriyacd¢vati, ff. 
ksatatrata rg ewe vii. 197. 4, 38; 148.66; above, p. 114. 
Compare ii. 21. 50 ff., and with 52 cf. v. 132.7, the ‘arm-power’ of the 
warrior against ‘voice-power’ of the priests. 
| svako hi dharmah cirdndn vikramah ; and if the ‘three means’ 
fail, conquer by boldness, i. 202. 18. 
** iv, 38.29; v. 3. 20ff. ; 185.11; viii. 93. 55 ff. =ix. 19. 63 (ib. 59 = ib. 64). 
++ The exhortations just before the great war opens are not more 
expressive than those in mid-fight. They all breathe the same spirit, 
that it is pleasant and holy to die fighting, and that this assures heaven 
hereafter. ‘The best death is on the field of battle; ‘either victory or 
a battle-death—this is the eternal law proclaimed by the creator,’ (v. 51. 
51; 78.4; ix. 31. 34). ng sy also v. 75.23: ‘a warrior does not own 
what he does not win by his strength’ (yad ojasd na labhate ksatriyo 


| 
| 
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strongly and unselfishly (xirahamkdara), for fighting is the 
eternal law ; and one may slay an elder and a better who comes 
to attack him,* for one should ‘show no mercy to the foe.’ 
Such determination in warfare naturally gave rise to proverbial 
expressions embodying the gars pst with others less bloody 
by nature.t It was even regarded not alone as a disgrace, but 
as a sin, for a warrior not to die (as we should say) ‘in his 
boots.’ ‘To die of disease in a house is a sin’ is more than 
once emphatically said (vi. 17.11; xii. 97. 14-23). As a conse- 
uence of the necessity of battle, all caste-rules were laid aside. 
The knight might kill anyone that attacked him. Not even the 
priests were sacred.t The psychical reason added to this rule 
might have applied to other cases, had the priests seen fit; for 
‘the soul is not killed; it seeks a new home;’ and, after all, ‘it 
is not the slayer that slays, but fate.§ So it is said distinctly 
‘if one sees a priest among those raising arms against him, a 
priest acting just like a warrior, and kills him when he is thus 
fighting, that is not ‘ priest-murder’ at all: that is the decision 
in the works on duty.’| This is a clear indication that the 
rules on duty found it necessary to provide for a very possible 
contingency Y exculpating the slayer of a priest in advance. 


So overwhelming appears to the Epic poet the moral force 


back of the warrior’s physical might that we have one sad state- 
ment in respect of that might: ‘ Right is-that which a strong 


man understands to be right."§| Above all, the natural mourn- 


na tad agnute), for what he does win belongs to him, except for 
the share deducted for the king. Compare M. vii. 96-97 and G. x. 20-23: 
the victor has all the spoils of battle except cars and riding-animals, 
which fall to the king; as does also a special share of all the booty 
saving what -a knight has thus gained by a duel; all other things 
won in battle are divided among the army; compare also Kam. Nit. 
xix.21. Death in some holy spot is particularly desirable, such as 
‘kuruksetra, the all-holy’ (v. 141.58). ‘To fight as long as life shall 
last, to bow to priests and duty’ is the summary of a warrior’s code 
(v. 134.40; 127.15ff). Sometimes the priest comes after duty, as ib. 
127.20. This is a perverted quo‘ation. 

* vi. 122.37; 107. 101ff.: the Divinity s 

+ xii. 14-15; 22.4; iii. 22.23; 27.37, 39; 28.7; v.38. 29: conversely we 
find ‘tender-hearted as a priest’ (iii. 35. 20). 

¢t For ‘wrath obtains wrath’ as its reward. This is the proverbial 
dtatdyin doctrine kept in the law-codes, of which different forms exist : 
xii. 15. 55; 34. 19; 56. 30; iii. 29.27; M. viii. 851; Ap. 1. 10. 29.7, quoted 
from a Purana; Vas. iii. 17; B.i.18.18. It refers to a secret assassin 
oran open foe. Curious is manyus tam manyum rechati=épe & épw 
avriputeber, Pseudo-Phocy]l. 78. 

§ ‘Fate I deem the highest pps manliness is no avail,’ ii. 47. 36, 
etc.; v. 159. 4, 14, ‘man is worked by fate like a wooden machine’ (ddru- 
yantravat). 

v. 178.51; note the conclusion: one may act toward another as that 
other acts toward him (53). 
{ ii. 69.15: said by Bhishma. 
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ing for the dead is forbidden. Formal mourning with appro- 
priate rites is fit service at the funeral of a warrior; but one 
should not lament long in his heart for those that are slain in 
battle. First, because he that does so ‘gets only woe on woe,’ 
since fighting and being slain is to the warrior what penance is 
to the priest and service to the slave, and the dead have obtained 
agen next, because one should console himself by him- 
self, and not allow useless grief to cloud his mind; naught is 
better to the warrior than war; to avoid it is to lose place on 
earth and in heaven; to flee is un-Aryan, ungodly.* 

So, in spite of some melancholy objection to death, and the 
thought that posthumous fame is no better than ‘a wreath 


* xi, 2. 20; 9. 21 ff.; 26. 4ff.; xv. 31.4; ix. 31.24. These passages are easily 
multiplied. I select but a few of epigrammatic or special moral inter- 
est: ‘We know not whether death comes by day or by night ; but this 
we know—that nothing immortal lies in peace’ (ii. 17.2). ‘The palace 
of Indra is for them that seek their death in battle’ (ii.12.21). ‘For 
war was the warrior born, victor or vanquished he goes to Indra’s 
heaven’ (v. 135. 13). ‘ A knight’s rule is ‘‘ the weapon forever ;” he should 
not seek to be a priest; for Indra was a warrior, and slew his sinful 
kin’ (xii. 22.5 ff: although in the same book Vasishtha has to exhort 
Indra to ‘make up his mind like an Aryan and slay his foes,’ ib. 282. 
24). ‘A pious priest and a warrior dying face to the foe both (attain 
the same end, and) split the disk of the sun’ (v. 33.61). ‘ Face to the 
foe—who dies thus, endless his heaven’ (iii. 54.18). ‘Do not grieve, my 
friends,’ says even the sinful Duryodhana, ‘for if the Vedas be any rule 
to you, I have conquered the world to come, in that I have not swerved 
from knightly law’ (ix. 65. 28ff.: cf. iii. 52.25, yadi vedah pramdnah) 
So it is said (xi. 26.12ff.): ‘They that die slaughtered (by chance) go to 
worlds of gods and kings; they that die with the thought ‘‘I will die” 
join the angels; they that hold out against all odds, these go to the 
cians of Brahma; while even those that have begged for mercy, if they 
still die with their faces to the foe, go to the guhyaka world ; moreover, 
those that die anyhow on the field of battle, even if kiiled by accident 
(not slaughtered by the sword), go to the Kurus of the North after 
death’ (12: hutdni carirdni B., hatdni C. 767: cf. xii. 98). 

The hero-king of the Epic is told that he may make his mind easy for 
the slaughter of so many human pense A performing a penance 
— ‘even a little penace,’ it is contemptuously added. The whole passage 
shows disdain for the weak sorrow of a king who could grieve for the 
deaths caused by his glorious wars, and adduces the constant argument 
that a king should ‘protect: or, as here applied, should ‘protect his 
rights ;’ for the king’s duty is to slay anyone that turns right into 
wrong, even if it be a son or a priest ; the axe is not the slayer of the tree 
it is the woodman ; the king is not the slayer of the men that die in bat- 
tle, it is fate; even the gods once filled the earth with bloody oceans, 
when they fought with the demons; if it lies on the king’s conscience 
that many have been slain for his sake, let him do penance; or, if he 
will, let him perform the great horse-sacrifice, which will certainly 
relieve his soul of all evil (xii. 32. 2 ff.—33. 25; 97.1ff.: cf. ib. 23, ‘itisa 
sin to die in bed,’ and, therefore, a virtue to die in battle). The meta- 

hor of the ocean of blood is elsewhere fully carried out. Nee ey the 

ttle-scenes below, or e. g. xii. 55.18: the bodies are islands; the flags, 

the sea-foam ; one waters earth with blood ; grasses it with hair ; hills 
it with corpses. 7. 


i 
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adorning a dead man,’* the usual and effective spurs to courage 
are duty and glory. ‘I elect glory even at the cost of life,’ says 
the Kurus’ chief hero ;+ for ‘victory is the root of right, and 
death is better than lack of fame.’{ But fear inspired coura, 
also; for according to the Epic rule a deserter is killed, and 
may even be burned to death.§ 
he question naturally arises, how far the formal expression 

of opinion reflects here the true spirit of the soldiers. To this 
the answer is, as it seems to me, that the chiefs are rightly rep- 
resented as preferring death to defeat, and as delighting in the 
fierce shedding of blood; while the masses need these exhorta- 
tions to encourage them. Every hero, of course, because he is a 
hero, exults in the battle; only the king of the Pandus, by 
what in each case appears to be interpolation, is made to grieve 
and sorrow over the result of war; and the greatest knight, 
Arjuna, is made to feel a moral fear of killing belare the fight 
begins. 

But the common soldiers, for the most part mercenary troops, 
are supplied with these sentiments as exhortative pills to stimu- 
late their slower valor; and, too, oftentimes in vain. That al- 
most Mohammedan outburst referred to above (‘sweet it is to 
die in battle; the path to heaven lies in fighting,’ viii. 93. 55 ff.) 
is the last desperate call of a great chief seeking to rally his 
frightened troops. But the call has absolutely no effect; it 
does not stimulate the churls behind him to love of glory at the 
expense of life. They run away. As we shall presently see, 
this is no exception to the general order of events. The true 
warrior by caste is really indoctrinated with these sentiments 
to such an extent that he willingly dies for glory’s sake as well 
as for duty’s; but the mass of the army was cowardly, trumped 
to battle at the outset, and eagar to avoid danger whenever it 
arose. | 

Interesting as the exhibition of morale " ige by the quotations 
above may be (and it seems to me that the poets have enabled 
us to get a tolerably clear idea of this, and portrayed the fight- 
ing force with what we may assume to be a true imitation of 


* iii. 301.7; mrtasya kirtir yatha mala gatdyusah. 


iii. 300. 31: vrnomi kirtin loke 
xii. 100. 39-40. 
$ xii. 97.22. The same kind of punishment with the same kind of fire 
is here decreed for the deserter as that which the law-codes enjoin for 
a warrior or man of the people-caste that has dishonored a woman of 
the priestly caste. Compare VAs. xxi. 1-3; M. viii. 377 (katdgnind). 
| As I have already observed, the common soldiers are led into the 
battle on the principle that quantity is more important than quality. 
‘An army with a mass of foot soldiers becomes solid’ ( paddtibahu- 
la send drdha bhavati), xii. 100. 24 (or gatranv jayati in Ag. P. 227.7): cf. 
Epic, ib. 99.18, na hi cduryadt param ; sarvam gure pratisthitam. 
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the actual conditions obtaining in Hindu warfare), it only 
brings out the more strongly our lack of information in regard 
to the real war-life of the ki s common soldiers. What we 
do know may be briefly recapitulated here, before we proceed to 
the subject of military tactics. As to the primitive Hindu 
soldier of the pre-Epic period, how he was supported, what he 
did in peace, ete., we know next to nothing save by inference, 
and by works too late to be considered as valid for the Epic 
period. We judge that his pay was a part of the booty ; that 
at first he was a fraction of the common folk, and in peace was 
not different from his neighbors ; tending cattle, offering sacri- 
fice, repelling assaults, making forays, as times and wishes 
twirled his inclination. But gradually the cattle were left to 
others that preferred a quiet life ; agriculture arose, and caste 
tings separated thenceforth and forever the hired soldiers 
rom the ranchman and the farmer. Now he belonged wholl 
to the king, and drew his pay from his valor, or, later still, 
from a regular stipend, plus what (with certain exceptions) his 
individual bravery enabled him to seize as private booty on the 
field of war. In the Epic period (and the reports of the Greeks 
support the native authorities) he lives a life in part beautifully 
resembling that of the German soldier. In war he fights as he 
is bid. In peace he amuses himself, and does nothing else. 
He receives a regular wage (which ought to be ~_ in advance), 
of this support 
to attend to civil business. His life must be free from business 
affairs, and his wife is supported by a pension when he is slain. 
His position theoretically is inferior only to the priest’s, and in 
social practice inferior also only to his aristocratic superiors of 
the same caste.* 


but is not se by the king on the strengt 


* These points, incidentally touched on already, may be illustrated by 
the following: ‘the daily allowance and (monthly) wage of the army 
to be paid as stipulated and at the time agreed upon’ (kaccid balasya 
bhaktan ca vetanan ca yatho ’citam, sampraptakale datavyam dadasi 
na vikarsasi, ii.5.48, and the same in R. ii. 109. 41) ; ‘ support the wives 
of those that for your sake have gone to death’ (ii. 5. 54: cf. xii. 86. 24; 
cf. also Nitipra. vi. 106-107) ; ‘one must not engage in business affairs 
with a king’s soldier’ (rdjabhrtyah ... . sendjivica. . . vyavahdresgu 
varjaniyah, v. 37.30). The rules for booty have been given above. 
Ease and pleasure were the fruits of peace. Compare the Greek’s ac- 
count (Diodor. xli.: éurrov dé sic Tove TH 
debTepov, avécer Kal Ypouevov év eiphvatc 
Tpégerac éx Tov Bactdixod Td oTpaTWwTov Kai TOV 
immov te kai éAepavtwv, Arrian, Ind. xii., fills this out a little: réurrov 
dé yévoc éoriv "Ivdoiow oi piv debTepov yewpyode, 
éhevdepin te Kai Kai obTot pobvev 
tov Twodeukdv Epywv eici. He adds that they make their own arms and 
have servants to attend them in camp, and proceeds: airoi dé éor’ av uév 
dé yevouévng evduuéovtac: Kai ogev Tov 
Kowvow Toadbcde EpxeTat Kai GAAove Tpépery ar’ Compare Strabo, 
above p. 124. 
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3. Military Tactics—The formal acéount of possible mili- 
tary manceuvres yer in the Manavic code is, as compared 
with the Epic, both redundant and deficient. Enough remains 
of exact similarity to show that the code speaks of movements 
well authorized by tradition as by precept. Probably both the 
Manavic law and the —_ are indebted for their full facts to 
the military codes published -by the two greatest authorities on 
such matters, Brihaspati and Suen. That is to say, the com- 
pleting Epic supplied itself with descriptions from the usually 
recognized possibilities of warfare, and the Manavic code copied 
the current military rules (ywddhadharma) ascribed to these 
men, and which may well have been existent in some form or 
other (as a manual) before our present Manu was composed. 

If the king is resolved on going out to attack a neighboring 
kingdom, he should make the expedition, if he can select his 
time, either in the moon corresponding to the time from the 
middle of November to the middle of December, or during the 
two moons from the middle of February to the middle of 
March.* These are the months most suitable for a campaign ; 
but he should not regard this asa rule. He may go, adds the 

seudo-Epic, at any other time, if it suits his purpose better.+ 
n what way the line of march is to be taken up we are not 
rticularly told. The army advances in an irregular body, 
ed by the chief generals, the king being in the middle. 
The baggage-wagons and provision-wagons and the women 


With this account from Megasthenes it is interesting to compare 
Tacitus : Quotiens bella non ineunt, multum venatibus plus per otium 
transigunt, dediti somno ciboque. Fortissimus quisque nihil agens 
delegata domus et penatium et agrorum cura feminis senibusque et in- 
firmissimo cuique ex familia ; ipsi hebent ; mira diversitate nature, cum 
iidem homines sic ament inertiam et oderint quietem (G. 15). Holtz- 
mann (Epos, s. 5, with notes) has compared many of the points wherein 
the Hindu Epic ‘is often the best commentary on the Germania.’ 
There are so many points of contact between the ethnographic descrip- 
tion of the Germania and the life of the Hindu, both in the original 
texts and in what remains of Megasthenes, that the question has risen 
in my mind whether Tacitus, in representing an ideal opposed to the 
rank life of the Roman Imperial period (as some have assumed to be the 
cause of his writing), did not fill out his lacune of information with the 
reports of an equally foreign and more unknown folk, and help himself 
from the descriptions of Megasthenes (of which we have now but part). 
The position of the great chiefs, the fondness for dice, the description 
of the soldier-life, all correspond. What information concerning the 
Germans the writer really had would supersede the worth of imagina- 
tion or of borrowing. Where he had none, he might have borrowed. 

* The Pandus sent their embassy to the Kurus in the month kdumuda, 
after fall. It was seven days before the new mocn when the ambas- 
sador, failing to procure terms of peace, agreed that hostilities should 
begin when the seven days were over: v. 83.7; 142. 18. 

+ xii. 100. 9 ff. : cf. ib. 69.20; M. vii. 182; Nitiprak. vii. 51; Ag. P. 227.6. 
The passage here quoted from the later Epic gives details on roads, the 
suitable ground for horses to fight on, etc. 
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follow. The headquarters of the king are guarded by troops 
stationary and movable. Behind come other generals.* On 
arriving at the place where the conflict is likely to take 
sane the king or commander encamped the army (nivecam 

irayamasa or senam) upon a level place 
of broad extent, and the soldiers pitched their tents (veca) ; 
while the headquarters of the general commander iy 
dhavara) were guarded by squads of men (gulmah), as ona 
march. The first care was to clear the ground, and for 
this purpose, any outlying posts of the enemy (sainika gulmah) 
having been driven off, the commander with the help of his 
generals had the camp limits marked out (¢¢biram mapayam- 
asa), and a trench dug about it (khdnayaimasa parikhaim), 
which, for the sake of greater protection (guptyartham), was 
guarded by troops. The camp itself (gbzra or sendnweea) 
consisted of separated tents stored with arms.t Such a camp 
is described as looking like a city; and if, as is probable, the 


*v.151.50ff. In the abstract of this portion of my pen as already 
reported (Proceedings, May, 1887), I have suggested that the Manavic 
orders of march really refer to battle-arrays. They do, but I should have 
put the case differently. What is described in the Manavic code is a 
series of battle-arrays and at the same time of march-arrays. In other 
words, the law-book implies that, from the time the king leaves his 
capital, he shall draw out his forces in full preparation for conflict. 
Thinking of long marches, I overlooked this possibility, and was thence 
led to believe that the ‘battle-arrays’ of the code were only for the 
field of conflict with instant — of fighting. And in fact the fight- 
ing is supposed to be immediate. All is here described as on a battle- . 
field. ones an imminent foe must be intended, and the ‘march’ is 
from its beginning an advance 4 ey a possibly instantaneous attack. 
Vyiha is, I think, not used for a long march. Sendyoga or ydtra is the 
proper term for that (or ydtrikam, xii. 100. 10; 69. 20; 103,40). Thus, 
in v. 151.56; we find an irregular body of the Pandus advancing 
(praydtdndm) toward Kurukshetra, their only care being to keep the 
king in the middle. But when they arrive on the field, they are spread 
out at once in a vytiha, which is not the case before (dsddya tu kuru- 
ksetramh vyidhanikah g ng samadrgyanta nardanto 
vrsabha iva, ib. 68). So in xv. 7. 12 ff. the king is first to march (ydtram 
gacchet), and then to set his army before the foe in oe order, using 
the ‘wagon,’ ‘lily,’ or ‘thunderbolt’ array, as explained by Uganas. 
Compare also R. ii. 90.12, 19; 87.1,4, where the general-in-chief goes in 
advance on a march ; and roadmakers, ditch-diggers, machine-makers, 
etc., etc., go before the _—- facilitate the journey. I said that 
mdrga was manceuvre in the Manavic passage. 1 was wrong; it is the 
route; used as e. g. the word appears in the story of Rama, Mbh. iii. 
283. 40 ; 291.60, and in R. ii. 90.32, gdstradrstena mdrgena. But here, 
too, the route is taken by the army arranged as if for battle; for such 
is the meaning of the following words : brhaspatinayena ca, ‘ accord- 
ing to the rule of Brihaspati’ (explained below). 

4 Bows, bowstrings, corselets, swords, honey, butter, lac, fodder, 
arrows, axes, spears, quivers, besides F peoape machines, are promi- 
nent among the stores of the camp. The use of some of these will be 
described below. Chariots, armed elephants, etc., are in all parts of 
the camp. 
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poet does not exaggerate in saying that, besides the fightin 

men, all the artizans, bards, traders, and prostitutes deeme 

asics | had also their residence inside the camp-limits, we 
may well believe the comparison corresponds to truth.* Watch- 
words and secret signals by which friends may be recognized are 
given out before the battle begins (abhijfianani or sainiah, vi.1. 
11ff.). Fighting does not begin till morning. The array for 
the day is decided upon, and the troops advance, being in general 
stationed in such propinquity that each soldier shall feel him- 
self surrounded by his own relatives: that is, as far as possible, 
the clan and family divisions are to be observed. ‘ Death in a 
house is not approved of in the case of warriors; that would 
be destructive of the pride of proud heroes; that would be 
wrong and pitiable indeed; . . . such a death ought no hero 
(cieal to endure. But a warrior ought to die causing destruc- 
tion in the ranks of war, surrounded by his kin, hewn down 
by sharp weapons. . . . Fired by love and pride, a true hero 
dies thus, and goes to Indra’s heaven.’+ It is also worthy of 
note that, before the advance to the field of conflict, a relig- 
ious fire-service is performed. This ceremony is doubtless the 
same on the part of the Kurus as that alluded to as performed 
by the Pandus: viz., a devotion of the foes to destruction over 
a war-fire. Probably we are to understand a formal rite, in 
which the gods are called upon to page | the foes of the sacri- 
ficer. The ceremony is performed by the family-priest of the 
Pandus.{ 

The special tactics employed on entering the field will now 
be given, and then the use of arms. These subjects should be 
studied solely by the light of the military movements described 


* 151.58; 152. 1ff.; 161.1; 195. 12ff. Five yojanas is the size of the 
Kurus’ camp (ib. 15). ; 

+ ranesu kadanan krtva jnratibhih parivaritah, tiksndih ¢astrair 
abhiklistah ksatriyo mrtyum arhati, xii. 97. 28 ff. ; gawtira (25), vira (27), 
cura (29). In vi. 94. 37 also jradtibhih parivaritah. 

tv. 195.1ff. Compare v. 126.2; and purohitah catruvadham vadan- 
tah, in vi. 22.7. The first passage —— the Kurus marching out to 
the field against the Pandus, adorned with garlands and clothed in white 
(verse 2). Like the Spartans, the Hindu soldiers were careful to attend to 
their hair before a battle, binding it up about their heads. As a further 
ges they arrange their beards (or shave, kiptagmagru), viii. 58. 

. Compare the ceremony oes Vedic verses) enjoined in Ac¢va- 
layana (G.S. iii. 12. 1 ff.) for the Purohita to perform when the king goes 
into battle. I may mention in this connection that the king instead of 
the priest may say the verses (ib. 20); and that the only vytihas known 
are those of Aditi and Ucanas (ib. 16), if this lies in the words ddityam 
ducanasam vd ’vasthdya prayodhayet (adsthaya is the Epic word). The 
Ait. Br. has directions for consecrating the chariot as a means of victory 
(viii. 10; Weber, Ind. Stud. x. 31). In later times compare Ag. P. 125. 
49 ff., a fire-sacrifice at the beginning of battle to insure victory, where 
animals are sacrificed (juhuydn (nr- ?) mdisam, 50). 
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in the Epic.* The ‘arrays’ mentioned by the earlier code of 
Manu, however, correspond so closely to the Epic usage that 
for preliminary understanding of the term the legal forms may 
be here mentioned.t The army may be formed into an oblon 
column ; a wedge; a rhombus; a body like two triangles wit 
apices joined (the bases forming the van and rear); one long 


* And not by the darkness of later formal codes on war. The mate- 
rials for Hindu antiquities must, it seems to me, first be drawn exclu- 
sively from the classical or older literature, and not from the late 
didactic works until the Epic has declared itself. Such modern explan- 
atory books as the ‘ Politys’ form, on account of the difference in age 
and the wholly theoretical character of the contents, rather an obscura- 
tion than an elucidation of the facts we seek. They are instructive only 
as illustrating the Epic, and help us when they confirm the data drawn 
from real literature; but when they contradict such data, they are to 
be ignored—unless one seeks to form a continuous chain from the Epic 
period to the latest age, and to do so will arrange the didactic material 
after that drawn from the Epic. But to confound and mix the two, to 

uote a Niti on military matters as if entitled to like consideration with 
the Epic, is to allow a succeeding age to interpret a former, and ignore 
a possible development bridging the two. Thus, besides the simple Epic 
rinkling of the king at the consecration, the universal ‘ sprinkling’ of 
ant the king’s arms, the nirdjandvidhi (Ag. P. 267ff.), the raising of the 
danda, so elaborately described with the triumphal arch and lustration 
in Brh. Sarhh., chap. 48-45, have no meaning for the Epic period, inter- 
esting as they are for that of the Harivanca and following epochs. 
Thus also it is from no wish to exclude outside aid that I here put aside 
the technical divisions of the Nitisira of Kamandaki and of the Niti- 
rakaca ; but a glance will show the Epic student what false guides 
hon are. Everything is here on a modern footing. The older order 
has been not only increased but changed. The formal divisions of 
arms, arrays, employments do not accord with the more ancient rec- 
ords. I regard such works (including the Agni Purana) as useful solely 
for giving us light on a later period; and, while thinking an interest- 
ing parallel to the Epic to be worth noting, do not consider the state- 
ments of such literature, when more detailed, as explanatory of the 
Epic ; nor, when opposed, as authoritative. The four great divisions 
of the Niti’s vytihas have no parallel in the Epic; and e. g. the ¢yena as 
a subdivision of the danda is misleading; nor are the names of the 
divisions, danda, bhaga, asamhata, mandala (Nitiprak. vi. 3ff.), known 
as such to the Epic; while the relegation of the vardha, makara, 
, krdéunca, padma to an extra class not contained under any head 

is merely a reflex of the fact that these are among those established 
by Epic tradition. Details, like those on the size of the danda (Ag. P. 

. 85 ff.), do not necessarily oppose the Epic, but may be quoted only as 
modern specifications. So, too, of the Brhat Samhita. y objections 
to this class of literature I explain rather fully, since it might well be 
asked what need, in the light of Wilson’s work and the texts published 
by later editors, we have of another investigation on military matters, 
especially on arms, etc. It is sufficient to say that, if we follow even 

ilson’s results, who has based his researches on the imitative Puranas, 
we obtain many statements contradicted by the usage of the Epic. It is 
the latter that is most important. Still greater discrepancies occur in 
comparing the formal war-codes with our m. each case the 
codes refiect a later period, although they have of course inherited 
much that is old and common with the didactic parts of the older work. 

+ M. vii. 187ff. For later works, compare Ag. P. 235 (ranadiksd) ff. ; 
Kam. Nit. xix. ‘seventeen forms are given) ; and Nitiprak. vi. 3-9. 
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slender line; a rhomboid with extended sides ;* one long heavy 
phalanx. One should encamp in a circle, with the king in 
the center.+ 

To return to the Epic: At sunrise, or before, the king holds 
a short conference with the commander-in-chief, and either 
selects a battle-array himself, or directs the commander to do 
so. There is of course at times a doubt as to which form is 

referable; and we find in one instance that the king himself 
insists on the long and slender line, while his best knight re- 
commends the solid phalanx; for the chief officers are present 
at the conference. There seem to be no party or national 
orders. Each side selects one of the current forms, occasion- 
ally choosing one day the form that defeated them when 
chosen by the other the. day before. If anticipated, the com- 
mander scrutinizes the foe’s orders before deciding his own. 
After a selection has been made, the troops advance in differ- 
ent companies and regiments.t We must pause here to ask 
what is the assumed distribution of the forces. We have, 
according to tradition, two different arithmetical progressions 
in differentiating the number of forces in the various bodies. 
According to a report which seems entirely theoretical (xii. 
100.31), the men are subdivided into groups of a thousand 
with a general at the head; of a hundred with a captain; of 
ten with a sergeant. This bears a close resemblance to the dis- 
tribution of royal officers throughout the realm, the names 
being similar. In the one case we have ‘a lord of a thousand 
villages, ‘lord of one hundred, and ‘lord of ten;’ in the 
other ‘lord of a thousand men,’ ete. This distribution is not 
known in the fighting scenes, but neither is the following ; and 
we can draw no definitive results as to the antiquity of division 
in either case. Vasishtha’s division (see the note below) would 
imply that a decimal arrangement was the base of the «ig 
make-up. The other arithmetical progression is mainly by 
three, instead of ten. Here we also find that the names desi - 
nating the different bodies are not known as such, technically 
speaking, in the battle-scenes. What is called a company may 
mean a whole division or a whole army. Moreover, the num- 
bers are in quantity absurd, when we remember that the Kurus 


nda, cakata, vardha, makara, gici, garuda, vajra, ma, lit- 

erally ‘ staff, wagon, boar, sea-beast, needle, huge bird, Gontidea, lily,’ 
are given as names of arrays, and the last of camp order. 

¢} The commander ‘draws up the order’ (vytiham cakre), or draws up 
‘a counter-order’ (against that of the foes, prativyiha). Drawn up, 
the foe is vyiidhdnika, ‘ with face (acies) in battle order.’ It is usual 
‘counter against the foe’ (catrin Tey though the verb abso- 
lute is also common (cf. vii. 6.8; 19. 38). One draws out the different 
acies : cf. v. 164.4, anikani vyakarsata. 
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are said to have put upon the field eleven times the highest 
number in the list, ne Fo. age enh make an army of more than 
two hundred thousand chariots, as many elephants, more than 
a million men, and over half a million horses. Such exag- 
geration is, however, common in the Epic; and, by comparing 
several accounts of the numbers wounded in different cases, it 
will be seen that we often have to divide by a hundred or a 
thousand to reach a reasonable limit. The same absurdity is 
repeated at the end of our war. After almost countless hosts 
had been slain, the poor remnant on each side was as follows: 
On the Kuru side there remained eleven thousand chariots, ten 
thousand seven hundred elephants, fully two hundred thousand 
horses, and thirty million men.* The Pandu army (originally 
seven ‘whole armies’) now consisted of six thousand chariots, 
as many elephants, ten thousand horses, and ten million foot- 
soldiers. Such was the balam cesam, ‘remnant,’ on the morn- 
ing of the last day (ix.8.41.). The opening forces are found 
in as extraordinary sums; where, to instance only one case, the 
number of vagavartinah (or soldiers brought into the field by 
one ant implies one hundred thousand chariots (vi. 17 and 
18). e systematic scheme of what an army is to be can, 
therefore, be looked upon only as a very late attempt to make 
technical divisions of which the true Epic knows nothing. The 
list may, however, be of interest. The name of the force stands 
to the left. 


Horses 
Chariots. Elephants. Foot-men. (cavalry-men). 
patti = 1 1 5 3 
sendmukha = 3 3 15 9 
gulma = 9 9 45 27 
gana = 27 27 135 81 
vahini = 81 81 405 243 
prtana = 243 243 1215 729 
camu = 729 729 3645 2187 
antkini = 2187 2187 10935 6561 
aksduhint = 21870 21870 109350 65610 


Each division is thrice its preceding, except in the last 
example, where the dksduhini or complete army is ten times 
the anikini. Other authorities make gulma the same as gana, 
and senémukha also thrice its present size. But even the Epic 
itself formally contradicts this division, and makes one army- 
corps (send) consist of five hundred elephants and the same num- 
ber of chariots; while ten of these make a priand; and ten 
of these, a wahini; the patti has five and fifty men; the 


* Literally, ‘three kotis of foot-men’ (pattikotyas tathd tisrah) : cf. 
R. vi. 4. 56, catam catasahasranam kotim ahur manisinah. Patti must 
here be the foot-soldier. There would thus be more men at the end of 


the war than at the beginning. 
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gulma, one hundred and sixty-five; three gulmas make a 
gana ; and there is no difference between a patti and a send- 
mukha.* We have here a mixture of three and ten multiples. 
The earliest mention of formal army-divisions in the codes 
appears to point to a squad of ten factors as the unit of measure- 
ment; these factors being perhaps, as above, cavalrymen, foot- 
soldiers, war-car, and elephant: though no explanation of 
the ‘ten’ is given in the rule of Vasishtha containing this 
division.t+ 

The Epic tye has, however, no definite terminology for 
divisions of the army. The same force has different names. 
Certain age denote a | large force; certain 
others, a relatively small one. Any of the names of the larger 
divisions may indicate the whole army without distinction. 
The only formal division recognized is that of the four-fold 
array ; not a quantitative, but a qualitative distribution. ‘The 
four-fold army,’ everywhere alluded to as such in the early 
Epic, consists of an army divided according to kind into four 
groups: of foot-men, horse, chariot, and elephant (the last three 


* vy, 155. 24 ff. ; the table above is from i. 2. 19 ff. 

+ I do not understand how ‘one elephant, one chariot, two horsemen, 
and three foot-soldiers’ make ‘ten parts,’ and, as I have not the text 
of the commentator, must suppose a clerical error in Bihler’s note to 
Vas. xix.17. While the first-mentioned method of dividing the army 
into groups of regiments, companies, and squads (of one thousand, one 
hundred, and ten men respectively), each with its commander (adhipati ; 
the commander of one thousand being also called ¢ira), appears a late 
invention, it may, nevertheless, be based on an old unit of ten. If we 
compare the words of Vasishtha (samydne dacavdhavahini dviguna- 
kdrinit sydt) with the late Epic distribution of officers, in which all 
those that can divide the foe’s force and re-establish their own dis- 
banded force are counted equal and worthy of eating and drinking 
together, and receiving double pay (dvigunavetandh), as applicable to 
all officers ; and then find certain special officers called ‘leaders of ten’ 
(dagddhipatayah), ‘leaders of a hundred,’ etc.—we might almost be 
tempted to transfer the meaning here to Vasishtha’s words, and trans- 
late vdha as ‘dux’: ‘in an attack (samydne), the army led by its lead- 
ers of ten shall be employed in the double (duty of breaking the foe’s 
ranks and holding its own).’ But this may seem far-fetched, and leaves 
no better meaning for the next verse than we had before; whereas, if 
we take vdha as squad (= patti), with Bihler, we may give a better 
sense to 18 (pratyekam prapdh syuh) by reading (instead of prapah) 
pragah, authorized by Panini, and a natural error in writing, and 
rendering ‘and each squad shall have its fore-fighters,’ which was the 

ractice in actual battle (compare purogama). The following verse of 

asishtha (pumsdm catdvardrdhyam ca ’*havayet) I take as an indication 
that the division of one hundred was the next to the division of ten in 
his system. I ought to add, however, that prapdh is authorized by the 


like Epic text, xii. 69.53. The passage above from the Epic gives us the. 


word (bala-) mukhydh ‘captains’ as the general term for officers, and 

shows us in the following verses that the king — to call these men 

pe ether (mukhydn sannipdtya) and exhort them before the battle (xii. 
. 30-32). 
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implying those that ride on them). Further characteristics of 
these groups will be spoken of below.* 


* The four-fold army (balamh caturangam or vahini caturangini or 
-sdinya, e. g. 1.69.4; v.5.17; ib. 19.1; vii. 164.9; iv. 68.18: in iv. 52.17 
caturbhdaga is merely a quarter of the army) is composed of all the men 
making the day’s battle-order: vihito vyiihah padatyagvarathadvipdaih 
(vii. 20. 14, cf.9). In later portions the army is spoken of as “six-fold? 
(sadangini), where to the fighting force is added the ‘treasure’ and 
‘machines,’ brought to the camp (koga and yantra, M. vii. 185; Mbh. v. 
96. 16 ; xii. 103. 38), although the two additions are by some commentators 
explained as the ‘general and workmen,’ or even ‘carts and camels: 
thus showing the lateness of the change (compare the commentators on 
Manu, loc. cit.) In the Puranic literature we have four- or six-fold 
indifferently (Var. P. 10.61; 27.12; Ag. P.10.7; 14.9; 241.2, etc.), but 
generally four-fold. In the battle-scenes (below) the army is assumed 
to be four-fold. An eight-fold division of all the forces is given in xii. 
121. 44 (compare below, and above p. 103). A three-fold division (trivi- 
dham balam) is only found of force, not forces (i. e. the realm’s resources 
in council, wealth, and officers: ii.5.57). Unexplained by our text 
is ‘the army of four-fold forces composed of eight members,’ but 
the commentator thus explains this astdigasamyuktd caturvidhabala 
camih (ii. 5. 68, with which compare xv. 7.7: mdula, mitra, atavibalam, 
bhrtam, ¢renibalam): ‘the “four-fold force” means the native veterans 
(mdula), the allied troops (mditra), the hired men (servants, slaves, etc., 
bhrtya), and foresters (who help clear the roads, etc., dftavika). The 
army, again. is distributed into eight parts, chariots, elephants, horses, 
fighters ee i. e. all but the foot ?), foot-soldiers, workmen, spies, and 
topographical leaders (those that can tell about places, ddigikamukhyah).’ 
A comparison of the epithets given to the army in the Ramayana shows 
that the ‘four-fold’ army is here also the more common, if not the 
ofily term employed (caturangabala: R.i. 23.14; aga or angini also ib. 
i. 71.3, 6; 76.6; 78.3; 79.26; 11.33.7; 36.2; 48.7; 73.11; 78.22; 86.13; 
94.9; (100.54, 106.9; iii. 42.18; v. 78.12; 81.23; in 83.2 defined 
sadangini: i.52.21, v. 1. Bomb. 51.21: varithini). Comparing M. vii. 
185 and Kam. Nit. 18. 2, 22, we see that this last division of ‘six’ is not 
unknown to late Epic and later literature; but it is very rare against 
the common use of ‘four.’ The comparison points again (as I have 
shown on another theme) to the synchronic completion of the Manavic 
code and the Cantiparvan of the Epic. The commander’s proper title is 
sendpati; his office is sdindpatya. The title vahinipati is, however, 
common. The whole army is designated by cama (‘four-fold’) as well 
as by the proper name. Thus, Dhritarashtra’s whole force of eleven 
aksduhini is called viratamaé mahdcamih (viii. 60. 92; ix. 64.9). Other 
irregular names for the whole army are found vi. 72. 34 (vdhini); vi. 
112.2 (prtand) ; vi. 73.22 (varithini). For cami compare further vi. 86. 
50; 100. 24, 34; 105. 15 ( pandavi camiih); vii. 161.18; 168. 1 (mahdcamih 
and camih of Kurus); prtandpati is the same as aksduhinipati (viii. 73. 
15; vi. 87.15). Poetical names abound: dhvajini, vii. 92.5; vi. 54.91; 
ripuvahini, vi. 109.10,etc. The ‘lines’ deserve notice, although, as 
far as I have observed, no use or effect of orderly lines is perceivable 
in the battle-scenes. The rule that fighting must cease when a priest 
appears between two lines of battle (anikayoh) means of course only 
the opposing acies (xii. 96.8); anikavelayam (where a brave should 
fight) is ‘on the van of the front line’ (ib. 97.18). The real unit of 
battle-order is not the line, but the group, ¢reni, viii. 73.16. The battle 
itself is called samkhya, samgara, samgrdma (collision, conflict) or 
simply ‘fighting’ (yuddha, or yudh, e. g. i. 19. 14: cf. R. ii. 94. 12, gakyah 
sodhum yudhi, etc.), but has also its poetical side, and is termed 
Ghava, dkranda, dmarda, ‘challenging,’ ‘advance,’ ‘ crush or, still 
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The troops eres started with a blare of drums, trump- 
ets, and conch shells, the hosts stream out ‘like flamingos 
crossing a great lake,’ each chief making for his particular 
adversary, against whom he has been pitted by the commander 
before the fight began.* The crowd follows the leaders. 
Each hero plunges into the fray, scattering the base herd with 
a commotion ‘like that caused by a huge sea fish leaping into 
the sea,’+ and is soon at arrow’s point with his chosen adver- 
sary, or is doubling and twisting about for position, or rushin 
any whither at need of a friend. His base-born adherents an 
his high-born following keep close to his heels.t The proceed- 
ings at the end of the day (for with sunset the armies gener- 
ally stop fighting) depend on whether the commander-in-chief 
has been slain or not. If not, the forces are simply drawn off 
the field, the men going to bed as soon as they can—some- 
times eating and going at once without conversation,§ although 
stopping to salute each other, care for their wounds, see to 
the sentinels, or even, in the case of the knights, taking a bath 
and listening to some music (gitavdditra) while eating before 
sleeping.| The singers and praisers always weleome them 
back, however, if merely as a sign of good luck, as they also 
open the day with their music; since not to have glad music 
in the morning shows fear, and is a sign of ill-luck.4| 

But if the ecommander-in-chief is killed, the officers collect at 
headquarters, and elect a new commander for the following 


prettier, dyita, ‘gambling,’ vi. 59.39 (93.42, ‘they fought ds if in a 
svayanvara’!); vii.85.27; rane prdnadyitapane, viii. 160.48. The 
warrior not only looks on the battle as ‘gambling for life,’ but goes 
‘playing’ and ‘dancing’ to his sport (kridann iva nrtyan, iii. 280. 64-65 ; 
vi. 114. 26, et passim). I do not pretend to have exhausted the vocabu- 


lary, but these are the terms chiefly employed. 


* v. 164.5; the knights are pitted ‘by force and courage’ (yathda- 
balam yathotsdhan rathinah arjunanm stitaputrdaya, etc.) 

+ praviveca mahdsendm makarah sdgaram yathd, i. 138.30; viii. 77. 
10: compare ix. 18.10, ksobhayanti sma tam sendm makarah sdgaram 
yathd ; and R. vi. 77. 6, id. 

¢ The Homeric figure of the goose or flamingo is often found, vi. 46. 
20; 90.19 (utpetuh sahasd . . . hansd iva mahodadhdu); 110. 45-45 
(nyamajjans te . . yathé hansah); but the hero ‘stands like an island,’ 
ib. 46. e glance and shimmer of arms makes the army look as if it 
were ‘a wheel of fire’ (aldtacakravad balam vii. 7. 53; 39.6, etc.: used 
also of | single bow, vii. 119.32). Compare lohitakardame saimhgrame, 
viii. 27. 40. 

§ ‘Then ina are it grew still as heaven, for they did not talk 
about the fight,’ vi. 86. 56 (na hi yuddhakatham kam cit tatra "kurvan). 

parasparam .. . raksydn krtva curd nyasya gulman 
yathavidhi, ib. 58 ff. (bath and bandin). 

"| Thus ‘the sound of the bowstring and sacred song’ being absent 
betrays fear in vii. 85.19. A night conversation is recorded in vi. 80, 
and a council is held (mantram cakruh), vi. 97.2; the chief knight has 
his own council, although he is neither a king nor commander-in-chief, 
vii. 75. 31 (mantrajnidaih sacivaih). 
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day. At this time also formal vows to slay are given, and con- 
spiracies are formed against any prominent hero on the other 
side. <A detailed description of the election of commander will 
be found below. The chiefs and common people alike, it may 
he observed, all appear to sit up and wait for the decision, and 
hail the new commander—as it is somewhere said, ‘thinking 
no more of their commanders slain, they greeted with great joy 
their new commander.’ That the post of commander-in-chief 
was much coveted is seen throughout the play, and is empha- 
sized by the fact that Karna is so jealous because another is 
chosen in his stead that he will not fight at all at first, but sits 
sulking in his tent till his rival is slain and the post of honor 
then offered to him.* 

The time of beginning the fight is not always the same. 
Sometimes the hosts rise at daybreak and wait for the sun to 
rise in order to (pray and) begin then the battle; sometimes 
they do not rise till the sun does.t 

he time for closing battle is not always the same. If noth- 
ing prevents, the soldiers fight till sundown; but if they are 
badly beaten, they retire early in the day; and once they light 
torches, and fight right on into the night.t 

It may be said in advance that guards accompany each 
knight into the field as escort, and that sentinels watch the 
tents at night.§ 


* vy. 156-168. The commander-in-chief in the Epic is of course a war- 
rior actively engaged in battle. The same title (sendpati) given in Ag. P. 
220.1 to an officer to be appointed by the king and designated as of 
military or of a caste must indicate rather a minister of war than 
a general. Likewise the rules Ag. P. 235. 32-33, that a king must not 
co. and that one-third of the force is held as a reserve, are entirely 
un-Epic. 

19. 36-9; but 16.4, udatisthat stiryodaye. Getting up 
as late as the sun was always thought too late (R. ii. 97. 2), if not wrong, 
as it was proper to greet the sun with prayer. 

t See below. The absurd scene in vi. 107 (cf. 48. 11 ff.) is too pal bly 
an interpolation to permit its use as usage. Instead of going to , the 
Pandus march over to the enemy, and interview their dearest foe (who 
is at the same time their uncle and the leader on the other side) as to 
the best means of killing him. This inartistic blot is due to the horror 
felt by the later compilers at the idea of the Pandus killing their espe- 
cially holy uncle without (Holtzmann). 

§ Individual guards are called raksin, a statio or squad for guard (drakga) 
is called raksya@ or gulmah. Thus, duryodhano nivegya balan sam- 
manayitva nrpatin nyasya gulmans tathar’va ca, draksasya vidhin krtva 
yodhanadm just before he assembled his council (v. 160.2). The spies, 
always part of a camp, and frequently sent across (early in the morn- 
ing, v. 194.2), may have made part of the ‘protection.’ Sometimes an 
advance squad is meant by gulma. Thus utksipta-gulma is a squad 
sent on ahead (iii. 15.11). The tent-guards appear to be of little use 
(x. 8.2). Some technicalities may be mentioned here. The word for 
‘make an attack on one’ is generally apasavyam karoti (vii. 187. 51, 


etc.; anyonyam apasavyan ca kartum virdu tad esatuh, vii. 188. 27), or 
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The position of the commander depends on the array. He 
has not a fixed position, as has been asserted (on Puranic 
authority). Generally he fights in the van; but he may be 
more needed rearwards, as in an early battle-account before 
the great war, where the leader says: ‘and I of all the army 
will stand and guard the rear’ (iv.52.22ff.). Or, again, the 
commander goes ahead, fighting, but is soon left behind by one 
of the knights.* 

The van, rear, flanks, wings, center of the army in the field 
(randjira, e. g. xi. 16. 4), all have their proper names. Fore wing 
and back wing (or flank) are also described.t Worth noting is 
the fact that the nominal commander-in-chief is displaced by 
some of his friends, never with contempt, but by his own con- 
sent. Thus, it is Yudhishthira who gives to the Pandus the 
final order to array at the opening of the war; and he is here, 
though the leading spirit, not the commander, nor even the 
chief” of the allied forces (v. 154.17). So Karna, though not 
commander, sends to the Kurus the order to ‘harness before 
sunrise’ through the camp by a herald. 

To return to our orders. Only one distinct quotation seems 
to be current from the wisdom of antiquity in regard to the 
best occasions for applying the different vyihas (battle-orders). 
This rule, that a small force, in order to compete with a large 
force, should charge in one long narrow column, concentrating 
all its strength at one point, is applied at the opening of the war, 
but afterwards only in a hastily made-over array, when another 
had failed. Of the other battle-orders mentioned, the double 
triangle with apices joined (makara) is employed by the Pandus 
once, by the Kurus twice; the wedge (¢gakata) twice by the 


samprahdram ( pracakrire, vi. 99. 21 ; dharsana and abhipradhar- 
sand, iii. 243. 3, are personal attacks). ‘To withdraw to camp’ is regularly 
avahaéranm kurute, with sdinyandm sometimes added (vi. 49. 53 ; 96.79; 
107. 5, ete.). The subject is the commander-in-chief (vi. 74. 37-39). In 
this case there was an orderly retreat, although both sides were ‘ badl 
broken up’ (te sene bhrgasamvigne yayatuh [sic] svaniveganam, tatah 
svacibiram gatva nyavican ; nivegana is the camp, ¢ibira here tent or 
camp, as in vi. 86. 46 ff.; vii. 17.1). According to rule, each general pro- 
tects his own troops in a retreat (vi. 79. 64 ; 80.2). The sentinels are set 
after sunset through the camp (gulmdhk paritrastah stirye cad ’stamite 
sati, ix. 29.64). A distinction is to be observed between the technical 
paritrdya or tradyasva yoddhadn ‘come to the rescue’ (vii. 158. 5, ib. 2), 
and parivdrya ‘defend’ or ‘attack by surrounding,’ ‘surround’ being © 
the literal meaning of the last (vi. 79. 23; 94.37; vii. 185. 35). 

* ix. 3. 30-36. The commander's title of honor is agranir nrndm, ‘ fore- 
leader of men,’ sometimes applied to any chief : ix. 61. 37. 

+ purato ‘pi ca prsthe ca par¢gvayog ca, vi. 90.37; the flank and fore- 
flank, paksa and prapakga, are common (see below), also called kakga 
‘border’ (sendkaksam dadadha samare kaksam agnir yathd vane, viii. 
55. 28) ; the same figure is thus applied in R. v. 85. 24. 

t v. 163. 56-57: yogah prag udayat. 
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Kurus took again later in the fifteenth book), once with a 
wheel- (cakra) addition; the krdunca (garuda ? rhomboid) is 
used by Pandus and Kurus, once as a reserve; the mandala 
(circle) is not only the Kurus’ choice, but oddly enough (consid- 
ering the relative numbers) the Pandus’, though it may be only 
a ‘crescent’ here. The difference in forces makes no difference 
in choice, apparently, except at the outset. It is to be remem- 
bered that the Pandus have only seven ‘whole armies’ (aksdu- 
hinis); the Kurus, eleven. 

A word here on the military authorities. Manu (in spite of 
his code’s military advice) is unknown as a military adviser. 
That is to say, the seventh book of the Manava-dharma was ex- 
panded to its present form after the battling parts of the Epic 
were written, as other portions of the Epic show that no slight 
was intended to this authority. The main sages are Ucanas and 
Brihaspati. With the latter Manu has many a question of 
priority to settle.* Another authority (celebrated later) men- 
tioned in the third book, Calihotra, as ‘wise in the knowledge 
and pedigree of horses,’ appears to have confined himself to 
this specialty, and is not quoted as a guide on broader military 
affairs. But the rules of the two inseparables, Brihaspati and 
Ucanas, are quoted often enough to make us certain that a mil- 
itary code must have been composed by them. The one mili- 
tary strategy formally cited (as given above) is from Brihaspati ;+ 
and the same author invented the impregnable vywha called 
kraéuncadruna.t Again, the ‘king of battle-orders’ is declared 
to come from the same sage.§ The first of these is probably 
meant in the Brihaspati-naya of the Ramayana.| I have 
already spoken of the rules of Brihaspati and Uganas,{ and these 
occur again as a manual of instruction in the war-part of the 
Epic.** Their names have become typical of military and phil- 
osophical learning.t+ But, although Uganas shares the name and 
the honor, his friend appears to have been, if we may so speak, 
the more inventive genius in the science of war: as the citations 


* The quotation from the former’s ¢dstra in xii. 138. 193-194 ; 139. 70- 
74, etc., are not devoted to this topic. 

+ samhatan yodhayed alpadn kamam vistdrayed bahin, sicimukham 
anikam sydd alpdnam bahubhih saha, ‘if you have a small force, 
make them fight all together ; you may extend a large number as. you 
please, but if a few men have to fight with a great many, they ought to 
present a needle-front’ (vi. 19.4; xii. 100. 47, confirmed by vi. 43. 102: cf. 
M. vii. 191; Ag. P. 235. 27). . 

t vi. 50. 40; 51.1. 

§ vythardja in viii. 46. 27 is barhaspatya. 

| ii. 90. 82 ; see above, p. 192. 

§] Page 115 (iii. 150. 29). 

¥*# ter uganaso no ’padegah ¢rutas tvayd, ‘have you not heard 
B. and U.’s instruction ? (ix. 61. 48). 

tt naye brhaspatyuganoh (sic), viii. 37,20: compare iv. 58. 6. 
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already given and to be given show. The battle-orders called 
cakata, padma, vajra are explained in Uganas’ code, according 
to xv.7.15.* The science of the battle-orders was opposed as a 
special study to all other branches necessary for a warrior to 
know: ‘I am wise in military affairs, and in the battle-orders,’ 
says a chief ; ‘I can make the mercenaries and those not mer- 
cenaries do their duty ; in respect of marching, fighting, etc., I 
know as much as did Brihaspati; I know all the battle-orders 
of gods and of men,’ ete. (v. 165. 8 ff.). The special points of 
an officer’s knowledge seem to be these: how to break through 
into the foe’s advancing battalion, and how to maintain order in 
his own; as the passage quoted above enjoining double pay for 
officers able to do this well would indicate. Though we should 
antecedently assume this as the greatest need in a general 
(given the Hindu troops and a battle under way), it deserves to 
be emphasized, from the negative evidence it furnishes that 

eneralship was regarded mainly as fighting-ability confined to 
the actual conflict ; or, in other words, no strategic ability in 
choosing position, hemming in a foe, preserving free passage to 
the base of supplies, and other such matters, is lauded. Only 
knowing how to act when springing at the foe is praised ; 
though universal directions for suiting the ground to the kind 
of force employed are casually given. 


*In the account of Rama’s war, compare iii. 285. 6,7, (rdvanah) yud- 
dhacastravidhadnajiia ucand iva ca ’parah, vythya cdu ’¢ganasam 
vythan harin abhyavahdarayat ; raghavas tu viniryantam vyidhanikam 
dagdnanam, bdrhaspatyam vidhim krtvad pratyavyihan nigdcaram. 
As to Valmiki’s own account of military arrays, owing to the nature of 
the war we obtain very little information in a to the vytihas. The 
first arrangement appears to have been a mass drawn up in order (R. vi. 
16. 2, reading vytihya), and we find the garuda mentioned before this 
(ib. 6.11; padma is a cognomen of Rama, 3.19); but the war is mainly 
a siege, and the battle-arrangements amount to nothing. The military 
proverb preserved in (phalgu yat himcin madhye vythasya 
tad bhavet) ‘ put the weakest force in the middle of the general array’ 
shows us the technical sense of phalgu as distinguished from the sdra 
or — troops, as the term is employed in describing the forces in the 
Mahabharata (see below). The technical meaning is of course current. 
Compare R. vi. 31.33 (vytihena ghorena) ; ib. 39.28, tvayd devah prati- 
vytidhah . . yudhi; ib. 71.16, balavytihena mahata It may be 
potane pam | remarked that a number of impossible and inexplicable 
‘orders’ are alluded to in the Epic, under the titles ‘ mortal,’ ‘ godly,’ 
‘angelic,’ and so forth, usually called (e. g. vi. 21. 4) ‘impregnable,’ and 
usually without reason (45.4). They are not used definitely, nor ex- 
plained, but are current on the lists of possible orders (e. g. v. 57. 11; 
165. 10 ff.; vi. 19. 2, 18 ff.) ; and the officers are expected to know them. 
They are probably merely the ordinary orders in relation to their ori- 
gin; thus, the common order called ‘thunderbolt’ is called ‘the un- 
shakable,’ and was invented by the Holder of Thunderbolts. This then 


. would be a ‘godly’ order (vi. 19.7), acalam nama vajrakhyam, the 


usual boast: cf. ib. 34, vajro ndma . . .vytho nirbhayah sarvatomukhah ; 
21.2, abhedya ; 4, aksobhya massed against this. e irresistible force 
was always meeting the immovable body on the Hindu battle-ground. 
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I pass now to a detailed examination of the devices employed 
in the actual battles of the great war, the stratagems (in narrow 
sense) used in the field. 

The first battle began in the first hours of the first day after 
each army had arrived at its respective camping-ground.* The 
Pandus are encamped in the West; the Kurus, in the East. 
The battle-field lies near the city of the Kurus, Hastinapur. 
The latter stand on the defensive. Each force, with its general 
soldiers (yodhah, sainikah) and officers (bala-mukhyah, etymo- 
logically equivalent to ‘captains, mukha meaning hee caput), 
has its grand commander-in-chief (sendpati or vahinipati),+ 
under chee stand the generals that command the different 
‘whole armies,’ or hosts, complete in themselves and so consid- 
ered, brought by the allies. Such an army within an army was 
called the aksduhini, and its general was the pati or lord of that 
division, a term sometimes applied to the commander-in-chief 
himself. The commander-in-chief was in fact nothing but 
an ‘army-lord’ raised to the position of general superinten- 
dent, and temporarily exalted over his equals, the ‘lords’ 
of each special army. For the special generals were usually 
simply the kings who had come as allies, and each commanded 
his own home force, which he had brought with him.t An 
honorary title of either a king-general or of the commander- 
in-chief was also yiithapa; ‘ euardian of troops,’ indicative of the 
fact that the army was parcelled into generic troops, the ele- 

hants apart from chariots, the foot-soldiers by themselves. 

his is often the arrangement made; and the more artificial 
combination, by which each car was surrounded by so many 
men, and so many cars were distributed to so many elephants, 
each squad of this sort containing all the fighting y Hose w and 
making no longer troops in kind, I think a later as a more arti- 
ficial formation.§ 


* The whole of the Bhagavadgita, the absurd scene following, vi. 43. 
12-102—in reality, from the end of section twenty to the beginning of the 
forty-fourth section, where the question asked after the close of the 
nineteenth section is repeated—all this is an interpolation unnecessary 
to prove. The position of the forces is given in vi. 20. 5. 

+ Dhrishtadyumna is saptdndm neta sendnadm pravibhagavit, v. 151. 7. 

¢ When we read, therefore. that the Pandus’ commander-in-chief was 
the ‘ leader of seven complete armies,’ we must take this literally. The 
Pandus’ force, as a whole, comprised seven distinct armies. But for 
the sake of convenience we may term those armies in relation to the 

rega e title yithapa compare vii. 193. 49, rathayit 

and v. 167. 14, rathayitha yuthapo ‘yam. e 
one hundred and sixty-fifth section of the fifth book begins the list of 
rathi (ratha), atiratha, mahdratha, terms applied loosely to denote, 
not technical distinctions between the generals, but their comparative 
ability in leading the forces and slaying foes. The terms mean that 
such a one is either a ‘good charioteer,’ or a ‘superior charioteer,’ or a 
‘surpassingly good charioteer.’ 
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_ The Pandus, being the smaller force, wait (in spite of Brihas- 
ati’s rule) to see what order will be taken by the Kurus. 
hose on the defensive are thus obliged to take the initiative. 

The Kurus’ commander-in-chief now masses his troops in heav 

bodies. He himself takes his place in the van.* Various chiefs 

and princes of high rank, ten of whom are especially named 

(16.17), aid him; these guard the van of the different battal- 

ions, or act as ‘wheel-guards’ to others. Each greater chief 

has commonly a pair of these wheel-guards (cakraraksdu): an 
indication that the chariot had not four but two wheels in the 
earlier time. They are often the younger princes, who are 
thus winning their name of hero by useful service under some 
renowned knight. They drive in chariots, and are really inde- 
pendent knights, but their strategic position was close to the 
war-car of the leader whom they were first bound to protect.t+ 
The Kuru commander, Bhishma, was recognizable by his stand- 
ard, a golden palm-tree,t and colored flag, each leader having 
some such ensign. Bhishma’s general appointments were white, 
and even his war-car was silvered (vi. 20.8; 16.23). Besides the © 
wheel-guard, a special band of fore-fighters (pwrogamah) went 
in advance with the leader and ‘ protected’ him.§ The king of 

the Kurus is stationed in the centre, and enters the fight, not in a 

war-car, but on an enormous white elephant with net-armor. 

Him guarded thousands of war-cars in front.| His maternal 

uncle, the great villain, Gakuni, was especially charged to look 

after the king, and accompanied him with hosts of Gandharas 
and mountaineers.“ The too careful arrangement of the troops 
spoken of above is given (in a passage that appears late) as fol- 
lows: one hundred cars support each elephant ; one hundred 
cavalry, each car; ten archers, each horse ; one hundred shield- 


* agranih, vi. 16. 21; 20.18; agratah sarvasdinyasya, ib. 20. 9. 
p vi. 19.17; for position see the whole of this section, and 43. 102; 44. 


1 ff. 
t hematdla: cf. vi. 17.18, tdlena mahaté . . pancatdrena ketuna. 

$ As this term has been occasionally misunderstood, it may be well to 
point out that in Hindu warfare the protectors drove before the army 
in general, but behind the protected leader, and were really supporters 
(vi. 17. 23, seven kings take this part: cf. 18. 10, Pree Chose: | . . bhigma- 
sya putras tava raraksuh pitimaham). Of course the whole line is ‘ pro- 
tected ng the chiefs ahead as well as behind. This is anikam pdlitam 
(vi. 22. 4). 

| vi. 17. 26, dhvaja ; 20.7. In the following. until the end, or unless 
the book varies, I shall quote by sections only, the book once intro- 
duced being understood. 

“| 20.8. The presence of this man of Kandahar (gaéndhdra), and his 
origin in the north-west country, is one of the indications of the Aryans’ 
original locality. Dhritarashtra, the king of the Kurus, took his wife 
from the old family country, and her brother lived as a courtier in Has- 
tinapur, in accordance, perhaps, with that rule which makes it necessary 
for a king to support ali his wife’s relations. 
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men, each archer.* Such altogether was the Kurus’ order of 
battle. No special name is given to it, but I fancy it was the 
‘circle.’ 

Opposed to this the Pandus, under the direction of Arjuna (for 
we notice here, as said above, that the king or one he selects is 
practically commander, while the sdimdpatya consists less in 
ordering than in arranging forces), to whom the king, Yudhish- 
thira, has appealed for advice, form in a prativyitha or ‘coun- 
ter-array,’ by making themselves, on the general principle re- 
ferred to above, into a ‘needle-shaped’ modification of the 
‘thunderbolt’ or long column (19. 34,35). At the head (agre 
‘granth) was Bhima, ‘swift as wind,’ and Dhrishtadyumna, 
the official commander, who, strange to say, is neither chief leader 
nor director. The king for whom the war was undertaken was 
behind, or rather ‘in the middle’ (19. my surrounded by ele- 
phants; while his younger brothers and his chief ally, Virata, 
stood just behind the leaders Bhima and Dhrishtadyumna. 
Bhima’s special wheel-guards were his younger twin brothers, 
and his rear-guards were his nephews, to whom in turn Dhrish- 
tadyumna was ‘protector ;’ and there behind this van was Ci- 
khandin, ‘ protected by Arjuna,’ who was the chief knight of 
this side. Others stood still further back. The right van was 
guarded by Yuyudhana. According to the position shown in 
22.3, Dhrishtadyumna was ahead, guarded by Bhima; and 
Cikhandin was in the middle, guarded by Arjuna. 
It is interesting to note that, as the rule enjoins, a short en- 
couraging speech is really made by the leader to the chiefs be- 
fore om go their respective stations, wherein they are reminded 
that death in battle is the door of heaven, and that they are 
treading the path of warriors, ‘the path trod by your fore- 
fathers, and by their fathers too’ (17. 6 ff.); as well as the 
fact that the Pandu king is much discouraged at the sight of the 
vast array before him, and has to be cheered by his brother, 
with the words: ‘often the few conquer the many; where the 
right is, there is the victory.’+ 

When the battle really begins, it is not the real commander, 
but Bhima, one of the Pandus, that leads (44); and at once 
(45. 8) Bhishma makes a dart at Arjuna; whereupon the battle 
becomes, almost immediately, irregular, and shortly fades into 


* See section 20; the anachronism of the ‘ conspirators’ condemns this 
passage. The dhdnugke gatamh carminah, ‘ hundred shield-men to each 
archer,’ is absurd. Mention of ‘mortal,’ ‘divine,’ ‘ angelic,’ ‘ devilish’ 
orders occurs 20.18. The Puranic literature gives rules for keeping one 
third of the army as a reserve, but no reserve is kept in the battle as de- 
scribed ; all the troops march into the field (except when, as in Karna’s 
case, a special personal feeling prevents). See Ag. P. 285. 32. 

+ yato dharmas tato jayah ; emended to ‘where Vishnu is,’ etc.: 21. 
11-14. 
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a confused fight (¢wmula, tumultus).* The first day, after 
many duels and much ‘ tumult,’ ends resultless at sundown.t 

The second day: At the Paindus’ suggestion, their comman- 
der forms his forces into the array of Brihaspat (50. 40) already 
alluded to, called krdunca ‘ great bird’—a battle-order appar- 
ently new to the warriors. The Pandus thus take the initiative, 
and the Kurus make a counter-array that is not more nearly de- 
fined, but described as ‘ huge.’ + The Kurus’ leader is in front, 
but surrounded on all sides, as he leads the great array.§ 
In this encounter the Kuru king is stationed in the middle; the 
Paindu king, in the rear. The metaphor of the bird-order 
(kraunea) is kept up in the details. Thus, the Pandus’ com- 
mander with one of the Pandus make the back-wings ( paksdu 
prsthatah); the twin Pandus are on the left wing; Arjuna’s 
son, with others, on the right wing ; while other heroes were on 
the ‘neck,’ and still others made the ‘eyes’; the king of the 
Pandus in the back (prstham, though ‘tail’ is often used), sur- 
rounded by Nishadas; the father of the commander-in-chief is 
on the ‘head.’ The elephants are here disposed, not at all in the 
artificial order spoken of above, as centerpieces to war-cars, nor 
yet, as the Greeks describe, as a line in front, but on the tips of 
the wings.| 

Before the Kurus advance, the king makes them an encour- 
aging speech,4/ exhorting to courage and care of the leader. 

en the Kuru commander, with the help of Drona and the 
princes, ‘drew up a great (counter-) array,’ to which no special 
name is given; but right and left flank and the king’s position 
in the middle are mentioned (51.10; 52.3). The battalions are 
massed one behind another. Sign that all is ready is given by 
drum and shell. Again the description becomes one of ‘fore- 
fighters who led the van,’** with a general ‘horrible tumultuous 
battle’ as the ranks meet (52.5); but here Arjuna singles out 
Bhishma for a first attack. The second day ends, as before, 
with no decisive result. 


The third day: On this ~ (56.1 ff. to 59) Bhishma leads 
off with the rhomboid array called the garuda, a mythological 


* Bhishma, considering their relative position, must have flung every- 
thing into confusion by his direct onslaught upon Arjuna. Cikhandin 
has suddenly disappeared. 

+ prapte ca ’stam dinakare, avaharam akurvanta, 49. 52-53. 

t 50-55: the krduncdrunandma, or simply krdunea (51. 1), was unseen 
before this (adrstapirva, 50.41). The Kurus’ array is simply mahd- 
vytiha (51. 10). 

prakarsan mahatimn vahinim, 51. 11. 
— paksdntesu ca varanadh, jagmuh parivrtah 
99) 


prahe *dam vacanan kale harsayais tanayas tava, 51. 4. 
** praharatam ¢resthah sampraharam pracakrire, 52. 1 ff. 
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bird whose outstretched wings give the name. Here, too, the 
metaphor is preserved. ‘The commander is on the beak (¢wnde); 
two chiefs on the ‘head,’ two more make the ‘eyes,’ others are 
on the ‘neck.’ The king is in the rear, surrounded by hosts. 
The allies are on the ‘right wing’ and ‘left flank’—the meta- 
phor failing, as it often does.* Against this, Arjuna and the 
commander draw up an array made in the shape of a crescent 
(ardhacandra), on the ‘right horn’ and ‘left flank’ of which 
stand Bhima and Arjuna, while the commander with other 
great knights is in the center, as is the Pandus’ king. The day 
ends undecided. Each commander fights in front, as we are told 
(57.31). The counter-array is quite interesting. It will be 
seen that, as the Kurus’ garuda advanced, the van, being the 
apex of a triangle, was met by a semicircular enclosing host 
(crescent) on the part of the Pandus, so that the Kurus’ bevy 
standing on the apex, met the Pandus’ leader, standing half-way 
between the two her of his own army. But the attempt of 
the seven-armied Pandus to enclose the eleven-armied Kurus 
seems ludicrous. 

The fourth day: No especial description enlivens the dreari- 
ness of the irregular combats. ‘An nae 4 like a cloud’ and ‘an 
array unseen before’ (60.7, 11) explain themselves but vaguely. 
Sections sixty to sixty-nine, embracing this day, are largely in- 
terpolated (65-68) with religions passages. 

he fifth day: After the Vishnu interruption, the array of 
the fifth day is described (69. 2 ff.). Bhishma now employs the 
exact reverse of that used on the third day, namely the makara, 
or array consisting of two triangles, with apices making the 
centre; bases, rear and van. The Pandus ‘made their own 
array’ against this; each side drew out all its forces, chariots, 
foot, elephants, and cavalry. Beholding the great double-trian- 
gle-array of the Kurus, the Pandus brought against it the 
eyena or ‘hawk,’ another bird-order, ‘a very king of battle- 
orders :’ on the front of which stood Bhima; the eyes of which 
were the commander and Cikhandin; on the neck Arjuna, ete. 
The king is again in the rear, and various allies on the wings. 
Bhima makes the first onslaught, plunging into the makara. 
Again on the part of the Pandus we find a clever attempt to 
pierce the broad oncoming van of the foe, as they had before 
tried to enclose the sharp van. Arjuna’s position on the neck 
enables him to rush at once to the rescue of Bhima, whose on- 
slaught upon Bhishma is sudden and direct, showing that the 
‘hawk’ order was intended to facilitate a sharp attack at the 
centre of the foe. The king of the Kurus urges Drona on, and 
appears to be near the front soon after the battle begins. All 


* daksinam paksam dsddya viamam ; pargvam avasthitah, 56. 8-9. 
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details are passed over. The contest ends undecided. This 
fifth day ends with section seventy-four. 

The sixth day: The Pandus now imitate the array of their 
foes chosen on the preceding day, after they have all ‘drawn 
out again for battle as soon as ~—_ had passed’ (75.1 ff.). The 
commander is again told by the Pandu king what to lead out, 
the latter recommending the makara, which is got ready just 
before sunrise.* Drupada and Arjuna are near the van of this 
array ; the latter’s younger brothers stand beside him; Bhima 
is again the ‘mouth,’ and, passing over others, the commander 
and Virata, the chief ally, are here found in the rear. ‘Two 
guards of the battle-array’ form the right flank, and five other 
allies occupy the left. Two others are on the feet, and Ar- 
juna’s son with Cikhandin are on the tail (pucche). The 
makara is, therefore, here imagined to be coals at the mid- 
dle flank, which has special guards. Noticeable is the especial 
valor of Bhima, who incites his commander to follow him (77. 
32). The Kurus, to meet this, their own array, come out in the 
kraunca (already adopted by the Pandus on the second day, and 
not needing here another description, but that the Kuru king is 
on the neck, while in the corresponding position of the second 
day the Pandu king was stationed in the rear). In the further 
description we have a mixture of technical terms, whereby ap- 
pears that this makara was of a ‘thunderbolt’ pattern: that 
is, probably, that it was as solid a body as the phalanx.+ It is 
stated here that the soldiers all fought with their like (in ac- 
cordance with the formal law): that is, each horseman fought a 
horseman, each footman a footman. This law practically held 

ood, however, neither for the lowly nor for the exalted. Every 

night kills footmen ; every footman attacks knights. A very 
interesting making-over of the array diversifies this day. At 
noon, when, as usual, everything is in confusion, a portion of 
the Pandus make themselves up into an entirely new array, 
with reversion to their first principles ; and, forming a ‘needle,’ 
they charge the heavy phalanx of the foe, successfully break it, 
and rescue their imperiled leaders, who have allowed themselves 
to become caught in the enemies’ centre (77.59). The sixth day 
ends with the seventy-ninth section. 


* The commander has his orders from Yudhishthira again in 87. 16, 
when told to get up a prativytiha. In fact, though ‘commander’ is bet- 
ter than ‘leader’ as a translation of pati here, this generalissimo is con- 
stantly commanded by more experienced knights and kings. The king 
tells what to do; the ‘commander,’ how to do it. Thus the commander 
‘directs the knights’ (vyddidega rathinah, 75.5) how to form, and this 
appears to have been his chief business. 

vytthan tam makaran vajrakalpam pravicgya : compare the regular 
‘thunderbolt’ on the seventh day. 
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The seventh day: Bhishma, still commander, ‘skilled in bat- 
tle-orders’ (vythavicérada), draws out now a complete circle, 
filled with fighters, elephants, foot-soldiers and chariots.* This 
array is ‘very hard to break,’ being bordered by war-cars, spear- 
men, and knife-men. The king is here on a chariot, as he 
usually is; the first day’s elephant-riding for a king appears 
anomalous and late. Against this the king of the Pandus 
brings the ‘thunderbolt,’ not further described (vajram akarot, 
81. 21,23). The attack of the thunderbolt succeeds. The fight 

ain becomes almost that instant a mélée. Drona’s son attacks 

ikhandin, and ‘all the chiefs’ attack Arjuna (25 and 27). 
Here also ten horses are said to accompany one elephant ; ten 
archers, one horse; a hundred shield-men, one archer (81. 14). 
The day ends with the eighty-sixth section. One must again 
admit the correctness (I speak as one unlearned) of the tactics 
said to be used by the Pandus. Against an advancing force 
formed in a circle bordered with war-cars and spear-men (it will 
be observed that here the elephants are not on the flank) they 
placed a solid phalanx deep enough to break the line (of equal 
strength throughout) opposed to them, and yet broad enough to 
maintain their ground without danger of being surrounded when 
once an entrance had been effected.+ 

The eighth day: Again a new array appears, but without 
enlightening name. The Kurus (87. 1-13) make an array ‘like 


the sea.”t At the head of this huge _ stands. the com- 


mander, surrounded as usual; the king with his brothers far 
behind. On the Pandu side, their king directs the commander 
to make a counter-array, but does not suggest the form. The 
latter disposes the troops in an entirely new order—I am doubt- 
ful whether to call it a triangle or a square. Its name is ¢ri- 
gataka ‘the horned array’; of the horns, the two mentioned 
are filled by Bhima and Satyaki, with their ‘several thousand 
war-cars, steeds, and foot.’ Arjuna’s position is between 
them ; the king also occupies the middle position, while brave 
warriors who know the statutes on arrays fill the battle-order.s$ 
Others are in the rear. From the commentator this would 
seem to be an array in the shape of a Greek cross (catuspatha- 


* The circle complete is called mandala, distinguished from the half- 
moon above described, but not from the synonyms of mandala, viz. 
padma or padmakea (lily), cakra (wheel). 

+ My temporary contemplation of these battle-arrays as if historical 
formations, instead of poetic fancies, is of course a mere matter of con- 
venience. The much-added-to and long elaborated descriptions of the 
war-scenes are betrayers of their own non-primitive character: under- 
lying which we have, however, certain ancient battle-orders preserved, 
and many «Aéa avdpov from an earlier period. ; 

sdgaropama or sdgarapratima, ib. 5 and 138. 

vythagastravigdradah, 87.19, 20.- 
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kara), but the description would more imply a triangle-array 
with the base as van. Immediate confusion prevents further 
analysis of this order. The eighth day ends with the ninety- 
sixth section. 

The ninth and tenth days: These present no technical names, 
but the ordering of the array is instructive. After a conver- 
sation and dispute between the Kuru king and commander 


(97), the former describes to his brother the Pandu array. 


Two heroes form a left and right wheel-guard as protectors of 
Arjuna; he in turn is the protector of Cikhandin.* The kin 

now bids his brother see to it that Cikhandin shall not ki 

Bhishma. Accordingly the prince puts Bhishma before him, 
and so advances (bhismam pramukhatah krtva prayaydu, 50) ; 
on which Arjuna calls out ‘ put Cikhandin before Bhishma, and 
I will be his protector’ (gopta, 51). The Kuru commander had 
refused to kill Gikhandin. This being arranged, the array is 
completed on the Kurus’ side, and met by one on the part of 
the Paindus. The position of different forces is given, but no 
name of the arrays is mentioned. The Kuru king is in the 
centre, the Pandu in the van, of his array (99.1-10). With 
section one hundred and seven this day ends; and on the tenth 
day (108.3 — after the extraordinary interpolation of the 
night visit to Bhishma, the Pandus put Cikhandin ahead and 
make the battle-order. Bhima and Arjuna are his wheel- 
guards. The commander is here in the rear, but not so far 
back as the king of the Pandus and Virata. The Kurus, anx- 
ious to protect Bhishma, after putting him in front, follow 
him close. He appoints the infernal battle orders,t+ not ex- 
planatory through their names. Arjuna is as usual the fore 

fighter, except that he guards the wheel of Cikhandin.t Ar- 
juna has to encourage Cikhandin by shouting ‘do not fear, I 
will kill Bhishma’ (110.2). The Kurus all attack Arjuna as 
he seeks to kill Bhishma: ‘He was wounded often, but was 
not afraid,’ it is said; and again: ‘Arjuna alone, warding off 
many, routs the Kurus.’ It is he who ‘makes the king of the 
Kurus fly and crushes his army’ (111.56). 

The end of the tenth day closes the sixth book. The first 
decided victory is gained by the Pandus. The Kuru com- 
mander is slain. This evening, therefore, the Kuru king se- 
lects a new commander in the person of Drona, the old teacher 
of both the families (but pledged to support the Kurus, and the 
natural foe of the Pandus’ allies). 


* The last is raksyamdana ; Arjuna is goptar: 98. 47-48. 

+ Bhismah . . dsurdn akarod vythdan pdicgdcdn atha rdksasdan, 16. 

Compare arjunapramukhah pdrthah puraskrtya ¢ikhandinam 
bhismanm yuddhe ‘bhyavartanta, 18. 
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The eleventh day: This is the first day of Drona’s general- 
ship, and begins with the seventh book—which, as the elder 
Holtzmann said, is replete with repetitions and additions. 
The new commander usually discards the arrays used by his 
predecessor, and shows considerable skill in combining differ- 
ent orders. The Pandus, however, from now on strike out 
nothing new, but either use old forms or imitate those of 
Drona. The latter’s novelties are the wedge, and a combina- 
tion of the wedge and wheel. Besides these he uses the rhom- 
boid, under the technical name of suparna (for garuda), and 
the circle, here called cakra (wheel).* On the first day no 
new details of warfare appear. Drona makes the wedge array, 
and it is met by the krdunca, ‘bird-array,’ already described. 
This day ends with the sixteenth section of the seventh book. 

The twelfth day (conspirators’ day): The warfare of this 
day is diversified by the conspirators (who have sworn to kill 
Arjuna) making their own ‘battle-order’ in the shape of the 
moon, and advancing with this ‘array’ of a comparatively 
small number of men.+ In like manner, after Drona has sud- 
denly advanced ‘drawn up in full array’ (wyidhdnika), the 
Pandus as suddenly (20.4) make up a counter-array in the 
shape of a semi-circle (mandalardha), probably the same as 
the ‘ crescent’ that they used (to meet a similar attack) on the 
third day. The Kuru king is in the van with his brothers. 
Drona’s order, so suddenly brought against the Pandus, is in- 
cidentally mentioned under the name of the ‘bird’ (suparna), 
employed by Bhishma long before. This scene is probably an 
imitation of the earlier one, as the seventh book as a whole is 
later. We are told that a whole aksduhini guarded the right 
flank (9). It is rather remarkable to find the important posi- 
tion of the ‘neck’ taken by Cakas, Yavanas, and Kambojas. 
The whole day is rather tumultuous (twmula, sukalila, 32. 75), 
though an attempt at order is pretended. This day ends with 
the thirty-second section. 

The thirteenth day: Another ‘circle’-array is formed, noted 
as especially hard to penetrate.t The king here is in the mid- 
dle, the commander in the van ( pramukhe or agre). The ‘ fol- 
lowers’ (anugah, socii) as usual attend the princes. The Pan- 
dus have no mentioned form. They seem especially to dread 
the circle.§ The princes royal guard the king’s chariot-wheels 
on the Kuru side, and make much ado about it.| The day 
ends with the eighty-third section. 

* The cakravyiha is prophesied for the war: e. g. i. 67.118. 


+ ’nikam candradkadram, 18.1: compare 7. 
durbhida, abhedya ; cakravytiha: vii. 33. 14, 19; 34. 13. 


i Secu the hurried colloquy of the chiefs before Abhimanyu’s 
death, and Arjuna’s remark in 72. 20. 
| ardsthdnegu vinyastah kumarah, 34. 14. 
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The fourteenth day: This begins with the eighty-seventh 
section. The night has been spent in grief on the part of the 
Pandus, the son of Arjuna having been basely killed, for 
which Arjuna swears revenge. This day alone continues into 
the night. Torches take the place of the sun. The battle- 
array is indicated in advance. It shall be composed of a 
‘wedge and circle’: * that is, as the following explanation 
shows, the wedge forms the front, the circle the rear, of the 
whole combination. The object of this array is twofold: first, 
to form an offensive front; and secondly, to make a posterior 
order impenetrable enough to restore to courage the frightened 
Jayadratha (whom Arjuna has sworn to 8 and enable 
him to go into the fight. The two portions are described in 
double metaphors: the ‘ wagon’ and ‘needle’ on the one hand, 
the ‘wheel’ and ‘lily’ on the other. It is the most ponderous 
and unwieldy of all the arrays described, and is represented in 
our account as follows (87.20 ff.). After the troops, with a 
by-play of skilful manoeuvres with sword and bow,t have ad- 
vanced, some of the royal princes station themselves, with half- 
a-thousand elephants bearing soldiers, at the head of the army, 
standing in the extreme van (agrdnike, 21), to protect Jayadra- 
tha. The array was invented and personally arranged by Drona. 
It has two parts: the first consists of a force twelve gavyittis 
in depth, and at the back of this stands a ‘hinder part,’ five 
gavy itis | The array includes the common infantry, the | 
chariots, the elephants, and the cavalry. The officers were ar- 
ranged ‘ here and there’ (23). ‘ Now,’ it is said, ‘ in the back of 
this (whole combination) was a lily, an embryo-array, very hard 
to pierce; and, again, there was made a concealed array sta- 
tioned in the A. of this lily-with-a-needle-array.’ That is, 


the lily, or circular array at the back of the wedge, was an - 
enclosure for another needle-shaped array. At the head of 
this ‘ needle’ were stationed Kritavarman ; next came two allies 
with their forces; next to these, Duryodhana and Karna; then, 


) stood th 


‘needle 


whereas the whole arrangement is made in order to hide him in as 
deep a mass as possible. 


t 

| a hundred thousand soldiers stationed in the ‘ wedge’ and guard- | 

7" ing the front (that is, the fore-part in general). Back of all | 

|. these, on the flank of the needle and right in the middle of the 

“ rear of the lily (ef. 75.27), stood Jayadratha. But on the van of 

1 the wh ’ (the general array enclosing the ‘lily’ and 

" _ e commander, Drona.§ There are then three 

y * cakatah padmakag ca’rdho vyithah, vii.75.2%. | 

+ carantas tv asimargaine ca dhanurmargaig¢ ca | 

= ¢ Compare with this (22) the statement in 14 that the warriors sur- 

rounded Drona gavyiitisu trimatrasu. 

a Sg must be interpreted ‘lily enclosing a needle,’ as in 22 

cakracakata means the wedge enclosing the lily (wagon and wheel); : 

’s otherwise we should have Jayadratha on the flank of the outer _ ; 

| 
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arrays: an all-including wedge-shaped order (at the head of 
which stood Drona); a circular array in the back part of this 
wedge, extending five-twelfths of the distance from the rear to 
the van of the wedge ; a secret hidden array (inside the circular 
array) shaped like a needle, the flank of which was in the rear- 
centre of this circular array ; and here the man to be defended 
stood. 

To oppose this array, the Pandus formed another, but of 
what sort we are not toid, the numbers only being indicated. 

Interesting as is the array, more interesting is the scene in 
the latter part of the day. So undecided is the conflict that 
when, with the setting of the sun, darkness comes, the troops 
are ordered still to fight on, and later still commanded to 
pause only to supply themselves with ge The army is 
withdrawn, a new array is made. It is like the arrays made 
by the gods and demons.* It is now near midnight (nigithe 
bhairave sati, 165.20; 168. 26), when the king, seeing all order 
gone, reforms the army, and after doing so cries ‘cast aside 
your weapons, seize the glowing torches.’ This they do. Five 
lanterns (widipaka) are fastened on every war-car, three torches 
(pradipaka) are attached to every elephant, and one to every 
horse. Thus the Kurus. 

The Pandus placed seven torches on each elephant and ten 
on each car (163. 16, 17, 28), and two on the back of each horse, 
before and behind, while others were hung upon the standards 
of the war-cars. The infantry carried oil-lamps ( pavakataila- 
hastah, 18; jvalitagnihastah, 29). It was light as day. 

The order of fighting is as confused as ever. Yudhishthira 
appears in advance with Cikhandin behind him (183); Drona 
divides the army into two parts; and the Pandus’ aim is to 
‘ split the front ranks’+ by forcing Arjuna to the front (a7- 
cirsa) to ‘burn his foes.’ The ease with which he breaks the 
great array and kills Jayadratha is not less than that with 
which most of the arrays are disposed of. No matter how. 
large or skilfully planned, they were nothing but masses ready 
to flee, headed by a few knights. And Arjuna happened to be 
the best knight. 

This long contest weakens the Kurus. Arjuna has his re- 
venge; the Kurus’ leader Drona is also slain (184 to 193), 
while the Pandus’ commander and the best knights are still 
alive. Worthy of notice is the fact that on the morning of. 
this second day the soldiers stop fighting at sunrise to offer 
the orison (186.1-4). Nothing of immediate interest breaks 


the monotony of tedious recital, except still more tedious inter_ 


* Apparently referring to the light: cf. wlkdgata, 164.5; the descrip- 
tion is from 163. 10 ff. 
+ bhindhy anikam, apasavyam imdn kuru, 186. 11, 18. 
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polated tracts; and the fight drags slowly to the end of the 
seventh book, completing here at last the fourth and fifth 
days of Drona’s commandership, the fourteenth and fifteenth 
of the whole war. 

Drona, although as strong as if he were but sixteen, was 
eighty-five years of age (193.43), and a younger man is now 
chosen commander to take his place. No better description of 
this ceremony occurs than the scene at the opening of the 
eighth book. The Kurus hold a consultation after the Pandus 
are in battle-order (10. 1 ff.) The regular ministers of civil affairs 
are eae at the council, but scarcely share in it, as all is done 
by the knights. The prince makes a speech, and expounds the 
need of the hour. Agvatthiman follows, and proposes Karna 
as the new commander. The prince compliments Karna, and 
says: ‘I know thy valor and thy love for me; be thou our com- 
mander.* The king continues (to encourage this youngest of 
commanders): ‘ Our former commanders, Bhishma and Drona, ~ 
were old and weaker men and were (therefore) slain; Bhishma 
being dead and Drona being dead, Karna shall conquer the Pan- 
dus’ (24, 25,38). Karnareplies: ‘I have said that I would slay 
the Pandus. I will be thy commander.’ Then the formal con- 
secration is performed. ater is poured upon the knight, and 
this act is regarded as a religious ceremony.t The vessels used, 
of earth and gold, have been previously made holy. The ex- 
ercises are such as accompany a coronation. The seat is of 
udumbara wood, the cover is linen, the performance ‘is ac- 
cording to the rule of the ¢gdstra, and ‘with one mind the 
priests, the knights, the men of the people-caste, and the slaves 
rejoiced over the consecrated knight’ (47). The priests that 
aided the ceremony are then fed, and they unite with the reg- 
ular ‘ praisers’ in extolling the new commander. 

We might pause here to ask whether this was not originally 
a coronation service: whether the similarity between the elec- 
tion to generalship and that to kingship does not lie in the fact 
that they were at first identical; whether, as royal power grew 
to be different from battle-power, the king did not find it neces- 
sary to choose a (practical) chief, another king, of the fighting 
class, incapable himself of directing the soldiers’ power on 
the field; whether, therefore, this ceremony is not simply a 
survival ; whether the mention of all the castes nejosoing does 
not indicate a former assembly of the people at large. But be- 


* It is interesting to note here the tutoyer of 10.22 followed by the for- 
mal ‘ Sir’ in 24, 32, and then again yA ‘thou’ in 34. Elsewhere, in choos- 


ing a commander, the king says ‘Sir’ until the ceremony is over, and 
then drops again into the usual ‘thou’: see below. 
+ abhisisicuh karnanm vidhidrstena karmana, 43. 
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yond the suggestion there is nothing. No proof of this ex- 
cept that, in combination with the electoral legends spoken of 
in a former paragraph, there exists no @ prior? reason for re- 
jecting what appears at once as the simplest explanation of 
the historical significance of this election to generalship.* 

The sixteenth day (viii. 11.13 ff.): With the noise of horns 
and the usual musical accompaniment of forming the order of 
the day, the new commander draws out the double array, con- 
sisting of two triangles, of which the apices form the centre, 
and the bases make the van and rear, respectively (makara). 
This has already been employed by the Kurus on the fifth, and 
by the Pandus on the sixth day. The commander stands on 
the ‘snout? of the sea-beast with which this array is compared. 
The Hawk and the Owl (two great chiefs) are the ‘eyes’; 
Drona’s son is on the ‘head,’ with the ‘neck’ full of followers. 
The left foot (vamapdda) holds Kritavarman; the right, Gau- 
tama; Calya stands on the left rear (‘after-foot,’ anwpdde yo 
vamah, 19); Duhgasana, on the right rear; the two brothers 
Citra and Citrasena keep the ‘tail’ (puccha). Then it is the 
Pandus’ part to arm against this array. ‘ Now looked the king 
on Arjuna, and said: “It is a vast array; draw out against 
this mighty host whatever form you will.”’ Then Arjuna 

arded against this array by means of a half-moon array 
Zeniiihees rena), on the left flank of which he stationed 
Bhima, on the right Dhrishtadyumna, while he himself stood 
in the middle with the king, back of whom were stationed the 
twin brothers. Now Arjuna’s wheel-guard were the two Pan- 
cilas, ‘who, being protected by him, did not desert him in 
the fight.’+ All the other knights were placed as before the 
opening of the first day’s battle, according to their ability or 
zeal.t That is to say, in arranging the knights, the force 
brought with each ally had to be regarded in reference to its 
efficiency as a counterpoise against any one body standing on. 
the other side. What deen bodies were could easily be made 
out by the ensigns and decorations. ‘Then beat the drums, 
then rolled the cars, and the armies danced toward each other, 
wing by wing, forewing by forewing; glorious was the sight 
of the army, like unto the full moon in its glory.’ But on 
their meeting follows as ever confusion, amit the ‘clash of 
arms of every kind’ (12.1-10). With the thirtieth section 
ends the sixteenth day, the first of Karna’s generalship. 


* T have already noted the fact that the commander must not only be 
a hero, cira, but ‘of good family’: kulinah, ii. 5. 46; so R. ii. 109. 40; 
and in R. ii. 109. 28 ‘a hero and samgrdmanitijiia.’ 

+ nd ’rjunam jahatur yuddhe palyamdndu kiritind, 31: an unusual 
use for ‘ protected.’ 

t yathabhdgam yathotséhan yathdyatnam ca, 32: compare vi. 1.30. 
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The seventeenth day: But Karna is unsuccessful. With 
the coming of another evening has come no advance against 
misfortune. Another tent-council is held. The relations 
between king, ally, and knight are nowhere better shown 
than in this scene. We must remember that Karna was the 
best knight in the Kurus’ estimation, and that he was a prime 
favorite of the king. With the close of Karna’s first day ‘ they 
make a council’ (31.7, mantram mantrayanti), to see what 
can be done in order to render Karna’s lack of success less 
for the following day; for they are ‘like snakes reft of poi- 
son and crushe fos foot.’ It is the wish of the king that 
his ally Qalya, a famous charioteer, should serve Karna in this 
capacity on the morrow. (alya, who subsequently becomes 
commander, is evidently anxious to get the latter | py and is 
angered at the proposal that he should serve Karna. Karna 
himself, furious at his want of success after so much boasting, 
stands in the tent ‘pressing hand on hand, and raging like a 
snake.’ The king breaks his proposal to Calya: ‘We will go 
behind you, O Calya; do thou be charioteer to Karna and save 
the Kurus.* But @alya, although being addressed with def- 
erence, grows so angry that his brow is wrinkled into a tri- 
angle,+ being ‘mad with pride of his family and his kingship, 
his learning and his forces; and he says: ‘ Much thou insult- 
est, and suspectest much, thou son of the Gandhari, when thou 
sayest to me so confidently ‘let him be a charioteer,’ and think- 
est Karna is a better than we. I do not play escort to m 
equal; point out anyone here eee tome, and I will con- 

uer him in conflict; then I will go whence I have come; or 


will _ alone. Look at my prowess in war; insult me not ; 


see my thick arms; behold my bows and arrows, my car and 
club; I am one fit to destroy my foes; why then employ me 
in the base work of being a charioteer to this low-born knight, 
this Karna?t It is a great shame when one puts a better man. 
under the control of a worser—a better man, who has come to 
him and stands under his power for love.’ Calya’s speech is 
too long to quote in full, but this extract shows its tone. He 
is especially insulted because Karna himself is nothing but the 
son of a charioteer (as the world supposes), ‘for there are caste- 
differences ; the priests come from the mouth of God, the war- 
riors from his arms, the people from his thighs, the slaves 


* 32. 28, paritrdtu ; in the first verse the king is represented as ‘ hum- 
respectfully addressing’ his ally (vinayeno ’pasamgamya . . . 
avit). 
+ trigikham bhrikutinm krtva, 30. 
sdrathye nicasyda ’dhiratheh (karnasya): ‘base work,’ adhuri niyok- 
tum (41): ‘anyone’ above, literally a 3 party’ (area); the king ad- 
dresses Calya with ‘thou’ and ‘Sir’ (28-29); Calya uses ‘ thou.’ 
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from his feet; the warriors are protectors, restrainers, givers, 
ete., the slaves are servants of all, and a charioteer is servant 
to priests and warriors. Shall I then, a consecrated king, born 
of a royal-seer family, called a great knight, honored and 

raised of praisers—shall I be charioteer to a charioteer’s son! 
Thou hast insulted me; I will not fight; I will go back to my 
own country.* The king, however, appeases Karna gradually, 
by ‘speaking in a soft voice,’ and complimenting Calya highly ; 
adding that he does not wish CQalya to ‘hold the horses,’ but 
to impress the. foe by his presence; concluding with the tale 
of the god’s grandfather, who once served as charioteer to 
the gods. Calya is at length mollitied, and apologizes to the 
king and Karna ;+ using as he does so the respectful ‘Sir’ to 
the king, and quoting the familiar proverb ‘Self-blame, self- 
praise, blame of another, praise of another—these are four 
acts not practiced by the Aryans’ (45). But the quarrel is not 
ended. Karna begins to boast again, and Calya remarks that 
Karna always boasts till he hears his enemy’s horn. Karna 
retorts by a curse, calls Calya a miserable fool who knows noth- 
ing about fi hting, and vituperates his country as well, ex- 
patiating at length on all the vices of CQalya’s countrymen and 
countrywomen,} till the king stops the strife; and without 
further ado they go amicably to battle, Galya claiming, how- 
ever, the right of standing with the commander.§ 

The new array of Karna and Calya is called ‘the king of 


* It is odd that ‘ restrainer’ (sashgrahitar) in 45 is a term actually used 
at times to designate a charioteer. 

+t yat tu karnam aham briiydm . . mama tat ksamatdn sarvam bha- 
van karnag ca sarvagah, 35. 43. ; 

¢ 40. 15-16, 17 ff.: compare 44.5-7 on Vahikas, and again 45. 19 ff., 
where the Pancanadadharma gives an insight into the recognition of 

an and un-Aryan law in the Punjab, and marks the time of the scene. 

§ A long interpolation occurs in 45. The knight is approached as b 
a suppliant so ys as the king desires his consent and help. When all 
is arranged, and the promise given, the king is king again. Compare 
ix. 6.17 ff. The chiefs surround him whom they desire to be com- 
mander. They give him ‘words:of victory.” The king stands on the 
ground, and the chief, who is here reluctant to assume the dangerous 
part, stands proudly in his chariot. The king even supplicates ( prai- 
jali), ‘Let the gentleman be our hero, let him be our leader at the head 
of the army.’ The chief replies, ‘What thou wilt I will do,’ with the 
same interchange of person noticed above ; for when the king has ob- 
tained consent he consecrates the knight, saying, ‘Thee I elect to the 
commandership ; protect thou us, destroy our foes’ (sdindpatyena va- 
raye tvdm . . so ‘smdn pahi jahi ¢gatriin). The chief’s answer is here 
formal : ‘I will fight the Pandus at the head of thy army. I will be 
thy leader of armies ; I will arrange a battle-array through which the 
foes shall not break,’ literally ‘cross’ (na tarisyanti owe pare, ix. 7.5). 
senapranetar is here the title preferred, but the titles vadhinipati, ca- 
mipati, sendpati, aksduhinipati, dhvajinipati (vi. 54.91: ef. Kam. Nit. 
xviii. 43), though not equally common, are all synonymous. 
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arrays; but though the relative position of the forces is given, 
nothing very definite can be gleaned from the description. It 
is to be noted that, as before, the commander is set aside by 
the king of the Pandus, who tells Arjuna (46.31) to draw up any 
array (nitir vidhiyatam) which seems best to oppose to that of 
the Kurus, which, in turn, is merely called bar tya (27), 
leaving us in doubt which of Brihaspati’s inventions is in- 
nde No descriptive name of the Pandus’ array is sup- 


. plied (47.4). The end of the wigneh book, or really the sev- 


enth section of the ninth, closes this day, wherein the execu- 


. tion of Bhima’s ancient vow to drink Duhedsana’s heart’s 


blood is described (viii. 83.36); but, except for this and a sud- 
den party interest in the passive gods (87. 42 ff., 48), no scene 
of particular consequence occurs till we reach the end. Here 
it is pretended that Arjuna, at first ne to kill Karna 
‘unlawfully’ (90. 70), is persuaded to do so by divine influence. 
Karna dies (91.55), and his quondam charioteer is elected com- 
mander for the next day. 

The eighteenth and last day (ix. 8.24 ff.): Qalya stands in 
front in the ‘mouth’ of the new array. On his left is Krita- 
varman and the Trigartas; on the right, Gautama, surrounded 
by Cakas and Yavanas, behind whom stands Drona’s son with 
the Kambojas. The king occupies the centre, guarded by Kurus. 
No array of Kurus or Pandus is mentioned by name, though it is 
significant that the Kuru king is again in the centre, while the 
Pandu king, with his line (atka) of men, advances right for- 
ward against the commander on the opposite side. The Pan- 
dus are here at the outset divided into three general divisions, 
which, however, soon become commingled. 

The fight is at last over. The Kurus are utterly routed. 
The Kuru king, wounded, is found at night by his own chiefs, 
and, ignorant of the uselessness of the act, consecrates another 
chief Gedows he dies, bidding water be fetched in a cup (kalaco 
jalapirnah), which he pours on the head of his chosen chief. 

But the Pandus meet no more arrays. They are surprised 
at night and overthrown and their commander is slain.* 

4. Observations on the Usages in the Field.—I turn now to a 
consideration of the general practices in war, based upon the 
details given above. 

The Hindu camp is a miniature town, as we saw at the be- 
ginning of the second division. of this paper. Each army in 
the war described in the Epic had time to construct a eamp be- 
fore fighting, and in it we find, besides the military, not only 
minstrels and women of low order, but also women of birth. 


* Book ten. The scene in ix. 65. 37 ff. is the last appointment of a 
commander. 
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The camp being near the town, women and old men visit and 
wander through it at all times, even watching the fighting. 
Draupadi, Vairati, and Subhadra are, for instance, all in camp, 
and bewail the death of Abhimanyu. The old men that linger 
in the camp form an escort for the women at the close of the 
war, and escort them back to town in wagons drawn by asses.* 

The four castes are in camp, and (perhaps with the priests) 
implied in battle, where (as quoted above, p. 185) a priest is 
challenged, and where it is said that glory and heaven are the - 
reward of him that dies in battle, whether he be a warrior, a 
man of the people-caste, or a slave. This subject has, however, - 
been discussed above, with the inference to be drawn from the 
character of Drona and his son, and the application of the 
‘ blood-for-bloed’ rule.t+ 

The arrangement of the forces in the field may be compared 
with the forty-six peoples brought into battle by Xerxes. The 
allies, as in Roman warfare, are generally the wings, ale, but 
we find them often in van or centre. Each allied host is a com- 
plete army in itself, and the tie connecting the different divi- 
sions is very weak, being visible only in the opening of the 
battle, where the nominal order of the commander-in-chief still 
obtains. I have already casually observed that the station of 
the commander depends entirely on the exigencies of the 
moment. He has no regular position; but his title with his acts 
would persuade us that his regular place was in the van.t 

On the Kuru side in the war, the first commanders are ven- 
erable in themselves as well as ex officio. The venerable uncle 
and teacher do not need their new rank to ennoble them. Thus 
one of them says to the king (his family inferior), ‘go back, 


* Compare the camp, v. 152.8; ii. 23. 21 ff.; vi. 121.4; vii. 85.12; wail- 
ing of the women, vii. 78. 36 (compare ib. 127.24); old men and escort, 
ix. 29. 65, 73 ; vi. 19. 22. 

+ The words in viii. 47. 18-19 are: tesém antakaram 
ksatraviteidravirdnam dharmyanm svargyam yacgaskaram. In v. 179. 
25, ‘raising a weapon’ lowers a priest to the warrior-caste ; but Drona, 
whether truly or not, is thought of only as of priestly-caste : avidhyad 
brahmanan samkhye, vii. 117.26 (compare viii. 15. 29; 55. 33-35: ksatri- 
yena dhanur naémyan sa bhavaén brahmanabruvah, above, p. 94). 

t This is the earlier position, so to speak ; for at first the commander 
was the active general. Thus he is netd, meta, i.e. preetor in its 
first sense (compare ix. 6.17; 7.4, etc.); and the words addressed to 
him are praydtu no bhavdn agre . . anuydsyamahe tvd, vii.6.9. Subse- 

uently, success in battle depended on policy as much as on individual 
fighting ; with civilization came more strategy. To this later period we 
must refer the commander as minister and diplomat. In the well-known 
story of v. 156. 4 ff., the priests fought with the warriors, but were de- 
feated every time, though aided by the people-caste and the slaves. At 
last they hit on the device of Rote a commander-in-chief. Thereby 
they defeated the warriors. is is not strength, but brains. 
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save thyself, and goes himself to the front (vi. 95.11); neither 
such command nor obedience in this regard being paralleled by 
Pandu action, where the commander lacked the native author- 
ity. But though the commander does not often interfere with 
the king’s personal movements, to watch and preserve him is 
one of his chief duties, and raksa rdjdnam are words always 
on his lips. For this purpose he orders individual knights over 
the field, and sends them hither and thither.* The king does 
not hesitate to revile the commander, nor does the commander 
shrink from telling the king that he is a fool. The two stand 
on a footing of friendly intimacy.t 

The commanders of the two sometimes come out be- 
fore the hosts and battle in single combat ‘for all the world to 
see.’ Neither is guarded, for individual knights ‘guard others 
(the king, etc.), but are not themselves guarded.’+ 

Of the forces employed, besides national divisions, we must 
make others that are not generally specified. The caturvidham 
balam is an agmen quadratum: that is, an array perfect in all 
its parts, of which four are most prominent. These we must 
again divide, for the first part of the quadrate is the elephant 
force, and these animals are either driven individually (ridden 
by a prince, for example) or by many low-fighters ; the second 
part is the cavalry, and these accompany war-cars, or make a 
solid squadron ; the third part, designated as knights in chariots, 
is to be similarly divided ; and the common foot-soldiers are di- 
visible by their functions, as archers, swordsmen, etc., while some 
called the foot are in reality riders. Then, again, by quality 
we must divide into the generals and captains, into simple pra- 
harins or fore-fighters (the especially brave, but not of rank), 
and the ordinary. 

The captains, balamukhydh, have already been referred to. 
Influential and of permanent rank (to bribe them in peace be- 
ing recommended to the king, ii. 5. 59), they excel in peculiar 


* Compare vi. 92. 20; vii. 111.20, etc. Duryodhana is the king in all 
practice (see above, p. 144). 

+ The commander thus daring is ‘ goaded with be tigenags er by the 
king, vi. 98.1-16. Constant ‘goading’ between king or knight and 
knight takes place. In vii. 189.58 the king calls to his heroes: ‘what 
are you standing there for, you fools; go on where the fighting is.’ 
Kripa taunts Karna bitterly (as do all knights each other): * oft hast 
thou — never hast thou conquered ; talk not, but fight ; thou tree 
without fruit, boast while thou seest the foe not,’ vii. 158.18 ff. Karna 
retorts on the priest (vipra, 29, is Kripa); the king intercedes, and at 
length pacifies them, 159.13 ff. The commander thus vilifies a prince : 
‘thou art no man, thou art a porte be a servant, go and ca 
clothes’ (ddasi jitd ’si dyiite.tvam yathakdmacari bhava, vasasam vahika 
rajiio bhratur jyesthasya me bhava), and the prince retreats, ‘ pretending 
not to hear’ (erutam yey krtvd, vii. 122. 4 ff.). 

¢ vi. 57.31; vii. 21.54: the rule, like many, is not without exceptions. 
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knowledge and universal capacity (sarvayuddhavicaradah, R. 
ii. 109. 39). The fore-fighters* are either ‘heroes’ (¢#dah), or 
the latter’s followers (anugah, also anucarah), who together 
lead the van; or a troop of brave but common men placed be- 
fore others. Between the ‘followers, the paddnugah (viii. 96. 
32, etc.)-seem to be the common followers, and anugdh more 
the soczvi of the leading knight, as these terms are usually em- 
ployed; though conversely anugah may designate the whole 
army following. The ‘army-guards,’ sendgopah, are special 
heroes, selected not as leaders of reserve, but as watchers of the 
wings and tail of the army, yet active in the fight.+ 

The whole action of the army depends theoretically on the 
commander-in-chief ; and although this is not so on the side of 
the Pandus, where the to-be-lauded heroes are made most 
prominent, yet even here such consideration is shown for the 
position that it seems as if there were in this office a survival 
of one more important than it is. The commander is repre- 
sented as all in all as regards defeat. At his fall the army is 
ipso facto routed. 

The Guru-commander commands both by silence and by 
speech. None would dare to fight without being ordered by 
him (vii. 112.14). But, especially in the election, other signs 
remain that the oftice of commander is a survival of the king’s 
own office. The king is put forward more and more, not as 
a fighter, but as a ‘friendly sign,’ to encourage the soldiers, 
and his position in front is even thus casually explained.$ 

The early king was his own commander; the later com- 
mander-in-chief represented the dying military function of the 
now effeminate monarch. Thus written, from that later pe- 


praharatam ¢resthah praharam sampracakrire, vi. 52.1; 
. 13, etc. 

+ sendgopah, vii. 163.7; sendgoptd, ib. 10; sdinikah, vii. 2. 9. 

¢{ Compare of Calya’s death the remark tasmin hate hatam sarvam, 
ix. 7. 37 (imitated R. vi. 44. 40, hate tasmin hatam sarvam tam hanis- 
yami). Compare tlie passage vii. 122.12 ff.: vidrute tvayi sdinyasya 
nayake ko ‘nyah sthdsyati, and ib. 27. Calya told the king to order a 
retreat as soon as Karna fell, viii. 95.4. ‘Without the leader the army 
cannot stand a moment,’ vii. 5. 8. 

§ Wilson’s remark that the general remains in the rear (Works, iv. 
305) is one of those theoretical statements that opening the Epic alqne 
disproves. The ‘sign,’ literally ‘ well-marked,’ vii. 34.18, is a late 
and novel idea; but the idea of the king as a ‘sun enveloped in 
clouds’ (viii. 7. 16), i. e. as a spectator of battle, is common; it is, how- 
ever, also late, and the fact that the Kuru king is more often repre- 
sented thus, while the Pandu king is more often an individual, inde- 
pendent fighter, points to their relative civilization. There were more 
prowess-deeds to record of one than of the other. A kingly survival in 
the commander’s office may be found in the vives shou at his elec- 
tion : jiva, jahi ¢catriin; and the kingly word anucddhi kurin (used of 
a commander), ix. 7.10; vii. 4. 11. 
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riod the armies are both provided with a commander. But 
the Pandus’ commander is a figure-head, while that of the 
more advanced Kurus is all-important. 

The general order of the day remains to be considered. It 
is ridiculously assumed that the battle-order of the morning is 
intact at night; and at the end of the eleventh day ‘the two 
armies withdrew to camp, according to their divisions, their 
order, and their squads,’ an absurd remark in face of the utter 
disorder of the whole day.* 

What was the condition on the field in actual battle? There 
was no order whatever, after the first plunge into the fight. As 
soon as the armies meet, we read that there was complete disorder 
(e. g. vii. 187. 1-5). This is caused in two ways. The mass is hel 
less and imbecile, left to itself ; the knight is reckless and fool- 
hardy. Instead of remaining to attack the division allotted to 
him at the outset of the day, he rushes about wherever he 
pleases, ahd the —— incident sends him shooting trans- 
versely across the field, discomforting his friends almost as 
much as his foes. The knightly proficiency in ‘manceuvres,’ 
either of weapon-skill or of chariot-skill, leads directly to this 
individual excellence and weakness of the mass. It is a 
combat of duels and push. Each knight flings himself in 
front of another, and the two then ‘circle,’ or wheel about 
each other, in the method admired by the Greek observers, un- 
til one is confused or weakened; for the charioteers do the 
twisting (except incidentally), while the knights have to keep 
their balance and shoot. As the cars constantly tip over, 
the shooting must have been, as described, rather wild. Mean- 
while the regiments led by the knights ipto the field either 
stand stock-still and look on at the spectacle, or they fling 
themselves against each other, two unheeded masses, and, cut- 
ting and chopping each other in a promiscuous manner, lend 
their weight against the foe. More than weight we can 
scarcely call it. No individual common man is important. 
While this by-play goes on, one knight is slain or flees. 
Then all his soldiers run away, since they fight not for a cause 
but for a leader. Principes pro victoria pugnant, comites pro 


principe.t 


* vii. 17.1: yathadbhdgam yathanyadyan yathagulmamn ca 
te sene). The ‘array’ may be used of a small part; a ‘ counter-array’ is 
a term applied even to a sudden stand against a body of elephants ; 
each chief has his own ‘array’ (vii. 96.3 ; 98. 28). 

+ The manceuvres, mdrga, are made by all the — the opening 

i 


of the fourteenth day : that is, the troops advance exhibiting their dex- 
terity in whirling weapons, etc. In vii. 122. 73, after a spirited conflict, 
each champion ‘returns to his own array,’ which had stood by looking 
on; but generally the duel takes place in the midst of the foot-soldiers. 
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Some idea of the confusion as depicted may be gathered 
from the constant references to the rushing of war-cars and 
the trampling of elephants and cavalry, which are themselves 
employed to ‘box in’ a knight, and from the descriptions of 
the general fighting: extracts from which will counteract the 
theoretical ‘order’ of the poet, both of course the offspring of 
his imagination, but one evidently from imagining a code in 
practice, the other from the actual practices of the field.* 
‘There was darkness and noise; invisible became heaven, 
earth, and points of the horizon; blinded with dust were the 
soldiers.’ Again: ‘No knights now shun each other; without 
law or order they fight; with their own fathers, with their 
own sons.’ The field is one where ‘double thousands of char- 
iots, elephants, horses, and foot are contending ;’ where ‘seas 
of war-cars’ rush ; where ‘ father knew not son, nor son father ;’ 
where ‘none could say “this is I,” but father fought with son, 
friend slew friend, the mother’s brother slew his sister’s son ; 
each slew his own; lawless was the fight.’+ 

In spite of all this, we are told that strict order prevailed, 
and that, in accordance with the rule (explained in the next 
paragraph), every knight sought to kill a knight, every ele- 
phant was pitted just against an elephant, no foot-man fought 
but with one of his kind.t 


* The ‘ boxing in’ of a knight by means of elephants and cavalry is 
described, e. g. in vii. 171. 2 ff. : parivavruh samantatah, enam kosthaki- 
krtya sarvatah, literally ‘enchambering.’ 

+ The first quotation in vii. 186. 20,12 ff. ; ‘double thousands’ in vi. 
45. 81; 111. 14 (ruthavangah) ; the sea-simile, with ‘foam of flag,’ etc., 
vii. 99, 46-53; ‘sons and fathers,’ etc., vi.48.24; 102.5; ‘mother’s 
brother,’ vii. 169. 47 ff. 

t vi. 45. 83; so earlier, iv. 32.9-10, and often. The following quota- 
tions will illustrate some of the points above. ‘A hero that showing his 
manliness stands at the head of the army should be bought for a thou- 
sand,’ says the Niti (as quoted v. 57.55: yah tisthed agratah). The com- 
mon footmen do nothing without the ‘ headman’ to direct them (mukhya, 
vii. 170. 46). -All the forces, once in action, fight over the field indis- 
criminately. There is nothing to show that the cavalry fought exclu- 
sively as dependent aiders of the chariots (compare vi. 45. 87: tatra tatra 
pradrgyante rathavaéranapatayah sddinag ca . . yudhyamanah). The 
proper way to fight is to have every foot-soldier fight with his kind ; so 
with elephant-fighters, cavalry, and chariot-men (vii. 169.40). But, as 
one knight is expected to be conversant with all four forms (vii. 165. 9, 
and often), and is generally represented as shooting indiscriminately, 
and as the soldiers with hooks were stationed in such a way as to pull 
at the men in armor, it is improbable that this formula was ever put 
into effect. Especially the commander was expected to know every 
kind of fighting ; but Vedic knowledge is also prized. When Drona is 
consecrated (vii. 5. 12 ff.), he is called into the midst of the army (6. 1 ff.), 
and eulogized before receiving the sendpatitva (5. 13); he then says: ‘I 
know the Veda and the six limbs of the Veda; I know the mdnavi 
vidyd, the trdiyambaka isvastra (divine science of bow and arrow), and 
the various weapons. But Drona was, as said by the Epic itself, a great 
rarity. The commander makes his own stipulations : thus, Drona will 
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The ‘door of the array’ is probably an opening in the ranks. 
The ‘ door-place’ of a camp is familiar (dvdradeca, x. 5. 40), but 
in battle this seems to be only an exit in the chariot-line of cir- 
cumvallation, made for example at the beginning of the day, 
as when Drona goes out and Gabe at the foe’s array, and then 
returns to ‘the ) of his array’ (vii. 117. 34); or stands there, ° 


not kill the Pandu (vii.7.7); Bhishma will not kill Cikhandin, etc. 
The confusion in the field is illustrated by a few out of many citations. 
‘They fight with teeth and nails and feet’ (vi. 96.45); and the strife is 
one of ‘hair-pulling,’ for ‘ tooth to tooth and nail to nail they fought ; 
with feet and arms the fight went on’ (viii. 49. 80). Such fear smites the 
fighters that they void excrements in terror (vi. 99. 26 et passim). Joy as 
well as terror marks the confusion: ‘such joy came upon them that all 
the bands of creatures there rejoiced in flesh and blood, drinking the 
blood of the wounded’ (viii. 52. 36). The fallen lay ‘hunting for water’ 
(mrgayam cakrire jalam, vi. 46.39). The great hosts ‘reel with all their 
warriors’ (lodyate rathibhih . . vahini, vi. 111.58); ‘like a ship broken 
in the deep’ agin the army (vii. 2.1; 5.8; 45.6-8); and ‘the battle 
is one of shrieks and screams; a glorious strife, the increaser of the 
realm of the God of death’; for ‘absolute confusion reigns, and men, 
elephants, cars, all alike are involved in destruction’ (vii. 169. 47 ; 25, 21, 
utpinjalikam yuddham ; ib. 32.75, sukalilah yamardstravivardhanam : 
cf. vi. 118. 4). Let us follow those scenes a little further, where ‘ the sound 
of the bow-string, the hail of hands beaten, the lighting of club and of 
sword,’ are depicted (vii. 101.27). No expression occurs more often than 
this: ‘then arose a din tumultuous’ (twmulah gabdah : e. g. vii. 157. 31) ; 
and to explain it we have the shouts and cries attempted in language : 
halahala, hahd, are the sounds on all sides (vi. 47.63; 48.82). A 
more minute picture is presented : ‘everywhere were heard the cries 
“stand,” ‘‘I am standing,” ‘“‘smite him,” ‘‘turn,” ‘be firm,” ‘‘ firm 
am I,” ‘strike out;”’ and one cried for help ‘‘son;” and another, 
‘*brother ;” another, ‘‘ friend ;” another, ‘‘cousin;” another, ‘‘com- 
rade ;” another, ‘‘ brother of my mother ;” and they shouted: ‘do 
not desert me,” ‘‘come on,” ‘‘advance,” ‘‘ why fearest?”’ ‘‘ whither 
goest?” ‘fear not”’ (vi. 59.8, 18, 19). Here, as elsewhere (see above, p. 
. 141, note) the mdatula, mother’s brother, is the uncle called upon. Com- 
are the ‘lawless strife’ of ix. 9. 36 ff., where all abandoned their sons, 
rothers, grandsires, brothers of the mother, sons of the sister (46). Such 
exhortations are strewn everywhere ; such scenes are found on almost 
every page, mixed with more regular official exhortations, such as 
‘fight ye now,’ and the calm response ‘’tis well,’ ‘all right’ (ywdhyadh- 
vam ; sddhu ; badham ; vi. 59. 18 ff. ; 95. 46 ; 90. 52, etc.). A ludicrous tinge 
is often given, as where one hero = a fearful yell, and the other 
‘could not endure that lion-roar,’ and consequently made a still greater 
noise himself, so that ‘all the army was frightened and ran away’ (vi. 
54. 36). The knights rush on ‘like tigers, licking their lips’ (vi. 96. 22 ; 
111.11). The chief legitimate noise, beside that of ‘hundreds of bells’ 
(vii. 175. 11), comes from conch-shell, trumpet, tom-tom, and the like. 
As observed already, music begins the day ; for ‘where the drum and 
pipe is silent there will be no victory’ (vii. 85. 24). Thus Arjuna notices 
its absence when his son is slain (vii. 72.11). The instruments are dis- 
cussed below. Now and then, but rarely, amid these tones of horror 
and confusion that are unpoetically reproduced, we find a true poetic 
touch. Thus, we have a fine bit or two that may be worth quoting, lest 
the reader think the battles are nothing but hubbubs. A knight cries 
out to another in mid-battle : ‘Press on ; let heaven be thy leader. For 
glory and for victory, press on’ (vi. 112.28); and a conflict is de- 
29 
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at the vythadvara, to tight (ib. 128. 19).* This is perhaps the 
same as the five-fold randhra (Ag. P. 241.40) of a battle-line. 

The method of signalling over the field was (to send a mes- 
senger, or) by banner or horn. The flags on each car showed 
who was fighting, as the symbols were well known; but in case 

‘the dust of battle obscured the fight, the knights intimated their 

proximity by their horns and shells, each knight being recog- 
nizable by the noise he made. Further, the peculiar yell or 
war-whoop of each served to reveal his presence. Often the 
driver is told to ‘ drive where the noise is,’ or to ‘drive where 
the sound of arrows is’ (vii. 171.12); but generally the car is 
driven to meet a particular sound of one horn or voice. 

In the pseudo-Epic the chief array described seems to be a 
sendyoga or marching-order, more fitted for an armed caravan 
than for a troop entering the field, a line of swordsmen bein. 
in front, wagons behind, and the women in the centre.+ A 
comparison of Epic practice with ge som and Puranic 

recept shows that in the latter case the four-faced army is now 
requently assumed as sixfold, but differently defined according 
to kind of fighters, and age, disposition, etc., of the same; that 
the general rule for the commander-in-chief is to go where the 
danger is; the queen and the king with the treasure are to be 
in the middle (yatra raja tatra kogah), with the phalgu sdin- 
yam ; the cavalry occupies the wings or centre, on their flank 
are the chariots, behind these the elephants. The orders of 
battle are now distributed in such manner that the makara, 
cyena, and sici arrays are used when tlie attack is from the 
front; the cakata and vajra, when from the rear. An anikam 
or acies is reckoned equal to nine elephants with accompani- 
ments. The soldier that sleeps on his post by day is to be 


scribed thus: ‘Pure in heart, with death before, and heaven their 
leader, they fought a noble fight’ (vii. 189.8). Again, we have a spirited 
comparison : ‘who meet the Pandus in the fight, they return not, even 
as rivers return not from the sea; but they that turn aside, like unbe- 
lievers from the Vedas, like them shall go to hell’ (vii. 101. 3 ff.). Such 
expressions as ‘the lightning of club and sword’ (vii. 101. 27), ‘ arrows 
like swans pursued by hawks’ (vii. 137.27, and 139.33), ‘destructive as 
death’ ( pretarat, viii. 14.17) ; and exhortations, as in the following: 
‘where is thy mind, and where thy pride, where thy manhood and 
where thy thunder ? (vii. 122.9, garjitam)—serve to lighten the heavy 
cumbrous description. 

* I think pirvadvara is thus used occasionally for an opening in the 
van, but cannot cite a passage. The ‘array’ in vii. 124 is merely a crowd. 

+ xii. 100. 43 ff. In this passage Brihaspati’s rule, already given, is 
quoted. In ib. 99.9 the order of victory, or fighting array, is obtained 
by putting the knights in the midst of the elephants; the anusddinah 
or cavalry in the midst of the knights; and next to them, the foot. 
The battle-rules in ib. 96. 3 (compare 100. 26) = M. vii. 91 are the sche- 
matic rules against cruelty. In 96.4 the slaves of war, enslaved for a 
year, are mentioned. 
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beaten; by night, to be killed (either trampled to death by 
elephants or beheaded). A deserter is to he killed, ‘like a 
beast.’ The soldiers are to be rewarded from the king’s treas- 
ury for special acts of bravery, such as killing the hostile king 
or crown-prince. A distribution of proper opponents sets three 
horses and fifteen foot to an elephant. The vyiaha has seven 
formal divisions, including the reserve (pratigraha). The go- 
mitrika is recognized as a formal vyiha. The special object 
of chariots is here described as splitting up infantry-lines, and 
their possible absence from battle is noted. Further numerical 
particularities and un-Epic divisions of the army, e. g. bhoga, 
are useful to compare only with the Nitisaéra (K. Nit. 19.30; 
41. 53, ete.)* and kindred works. 

Holtzmann would reduce the eighteen days of fighting de- 
scribed by our present Epic to three ; but there seems to me no 
necessity for rejecting Drona entirely, although this parvan has 
been greatly expanded and filled in with repetitions. The four 
days obtainable by reckoning one to each commander on the 
Kuru side bear no further analogy to the four days of fighting 
about Troy than in their number, and casual similarities inci- 
dental to poetic narration. 

I have said that strategy is almost confined to tactics in the 
Hindu army. These tactics, in one final word, give us two 
leading principles of battle: first, fighting is to be done by 
soldiers arrayed in groups, not in extended lines; second, con- 
centrated forces are absolutely necessary in attacking a larger 
number of men; these concentrated forces should be arrayed 
in one long column of groups of combatants. The first of 
these is seen in the practice, the second in the precepts, of 
the Epic. The only strategical rule formally expressed is ‘let 
one know his enemy.’ 

5. The laws of battle.—The ‘law of conflict’ is made like a 
treaty, and is said to have been formally proclaimed before the 
war began. Let us examine this. We find it broken through 
the whole war. We find practically no reference made to it. 
When its principles are broken, if the crime is reproved, it is 
not said ‘the treaty was broken,’ but ‘the eternal right was 
destroyed ;’ and such cases of reproof are rare, and affect only 
a portion of the treaty, while the breaking of other portions 
passes unnoticed. It is therefore, as its very formality shows, 
a late but interesting document. It reads as follows (vi. 1.27 
ff.): Article one: Knights must contend in an orderly. manner, 
and may not use their weapons against non-combatants (‘ who 


* xii. 97.23. Rajaniti, 241 (note verses 1 and 2: sadvidham balam, 
mdula, bhita, ¢reni, suhrd, dvisad, dtavika ; sadangam, mantra, ko¢ga, 
padati, dgva, ratha, dvipa). 
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enter the fight to fight with the voice alone must be fought by 
the voice alone’). Article two: They that retire from the con- 
flict must be permitted to go (unharmed). Article three: 
Those only of like sort may contend together: charioteer must 
attack charioteer; elephant-riders, elephant-riders ; horsemen, 
horsemen ; foot-soldiers, foot-soldiers. Article four: Notice 
must be given before striking; and no knight shall attack an 
enemy that is disabled, that appeals for mercy, that is in dis- 
tress or perplexity, that is already engaged with a third party, 
that chances to be without armor or weaponless. A note is 
added specifying that those inviolate are charioteers (or her- 
alds), weapon-carriers, horn-blowers, drummers. 

This last law is frequently violated by the best knights on 
both sides. Arjuna is most blamed, but he has ample provo- 
cation, his own son having been deceitfully slain. ‘As already 
shown, he is made to do no wrong, even in killing Karna; 
and in the earlier book (though later in time) he is made to say, 
in the spirit of this law, to the suppliants whom he has con- 
quered: ‘Not I wish to kill those distressed, I will comfort 
you’ (iv.67.5). In the tone of this rule is also (vi. 107. 77 ff.): 
‘It is not a fair fight when one contends with another who has 
cast away his arms, or who is fallen, or whose armor or stand- 
ard is broken, or who runs away, or who is afraid, or who 
surrenders, saying “I am thine,” or who is a woman, or who 
bears a woman’s name, or who is devoid of strength (skill ? 
vikala), or who has only one son, or who is not forewarned 
(apracasta, not ‘unesteemed’).’ In general terms, ‘the warrior 
that does not cease at a ei time for mercy is hated by all 
creatures, and destroyed here and hereafter (iii. 27.40; ef. v.33. 
50). This is the warrior-law known of old by the great-hearted 

ods, and is contrasted with the sneaking ‘laws of wild tribes’ 
dasyudharma). Included among those that may not be slain 
are, by universal rule, a woman, a child, an old man, or in 
fact anyone unable to contend.* One defenseless, whether 
met in open fight, or coming in battle or to one’s house as 
a suppliant, received the sacred — of protection—the right 
of a suppliant (i.170.36, 42); and there are further general 
limitations (ii. 41.13 ff.) in regard to slaying women, cows, 
priests, hosts, suppliants. If in war this ‘suppliant’s right’ is 
taken advantage of, the saved suppliant becomes the depend- 
ent of the savior, the latter is now his Guru (ii.38.7; see 
above, pp. 104, 107, notes). But the Epic came before 
the law; and one chief hero slays a foe that stands ‘with 


* vii. 143.8; 156.2; viii. 69.26; 98.9; 90.111 ff.; iii.18.18. Cf. the 
same in xii. 95. 7 ff.; 96.3, with later additions; and in Manu and other 
law-books. 
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face averted, another engaged with a third, another who 
surrenders. So it is quoted as a ‘marvel’ that Bhima once 
refrained from slaying his foe fallen on the ground (i. 190. 29, 
accaryam .. cakara . . patitam na’vadhit). The 
doctrine is old, the practice is natural, and naturally older than 
the kindly rule. The suppliant is, outside of the fever of bat- 
tle, never injured; but as to the battle-rules, when Bhishma 
fights as commander, we find him at one time alone attacked 
by ten men together (vi. 113.2). When flung from his chariot 
(vi. 48.95), Bhishma is ‘attacked by all together; ‘conjoined 
rows of fighters’ once charged at him (vi.89.16 ff.). So 
much for the morality in this point on one side. Bhishma 
leads the Kurus. But the Pandu heroes are equally made 
the subject of universal attack. We find Iravan in a like posi- 
tion: ‘One with many he fought, nor did he waver’ (vi. 90. 37). 
Arjuna, too, defends himself with ‘ divine weapons’ (vi. 117. 36). 
Such also had his opponents. In one place (vi. 58. 2 ff.) they all 
fought against Arjuna, flinging at him every kind of weapon— 
and that too when they have ‘walled him in’ (kosthakikrtya); 
‘but he, the great hero, warded off that rain of grasshoppers’ 
(urstih calabhandm). Again (vi.52. oa they all attacked Ar- 
juna together, crying ‘bah! to knightly rules’ (diik ksdtram 
dharmam). Bhima also was attacked by four at once, who 
threw knives and darts at him (vi. 113.39). As if to certify 
that the allusion to ‘knightly rules’ was but a proleptic addi- 
tion, we find often such admissions as are conveyed by the 
astonishment at the feat of the one hero: ‘a wonder we saw 
then, how one fought with many’ (vi. 74.22; and ib. 75. 36, 
‘how all fought with one’). It is a cause of great reproof to 
Arjuna that he fought unfairly. No knight had more provo- 
cation. Arjuna’s own son was foully murdered, and that by 
full-grown chiefs, while he was but a boy of sixteen. He was 
deprived of his battle-car, surrounded, and deliberately knocked 
on the head with a club: ‘he fought alone in the fight, and was 
slain alone by many’ ; ‘he the mere boy, the boy-hearted’ (vii. 49. 
14; 51.13; 52.3). As the son was foully slain to dishearten the 
father, so every means was taken to destroy unfairly the latter. 
‘Even in the rear he was surrounded by barbarians’ at the op- 
posing king’s express command (while fighting with Karna: 
viii. 81.1 ff.). The Kurus’ great hero, who unites the virtues 
of a Nestor with the dullness of a Hesiod, has a very simple 
rule in fighting : ‘fight fairly (@javena) with every one; but if 
one employs trickery, employ trickery’ (ma@ydvi: v. 193.10). 
Karna sinks to death because the model hero of the Pandus vi- 
olates the rule that it is not fair to shoot a foe unable to defend 
himself. So terrible appeared this violation, that God is made 
to prompt him to the act; he does not really wish to kill - 
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Karna; thus ‘he is noble and abides by his manly duty’ (viii. 
90.70); but God, Indravaraja, says ‘slay now,’ and he regret- 
fully does so. But he need not have scrupled. One of his foes, a 
very worthy priest-knight, beholding a warrior wounded and de- 
fenseless lying in the bottom of his car, immediately smote the 
unfortunate one ‘ with many arrows, eager to slay.’. Thus did the 
worthy Kripa (vii. 169.31). He was not much worse than Ar- 
juna’s demoniac nephew, who slays the unslayable Alambusha, 
flings him to the ground, cuts off his head, and casts it into the 
chariot of the dead man’s king (vii. 174.40). Examine the night 
battle ; it does not need the words of the text to tell us, yet they 
do tell us, that no rules of battle were observed (vii. 169. 50). 
‘Rules of good men,’ even ‘rules of heroes,’ are alluded to 
(viradharma, vi. 59. 81-82), but we notice that whenever a hero 
‘makes up his mind to fight in an Aryan way,’ he violates all 
‘laws’ of oo. an he real meaning of fighting in an 
Aryan or noble way is to rush amid the foes and fight to the 
death, sparing no one.* 

The God of the Pandus advises Arjuna (who will not con- 


sent, but others eagerly do) to ‘put away all right,’ and try to 
kill the commander-in-chief, opposing by tricking him into be- 
lieving that his son is dead. The king of the Pandus agrees to 
this, and the silly trick is performed.+ The same expression of 
‘rejecting right’ is used again when a whole corps is disbanded 
(vii. 192.83). It seems, therefore, that right was a vague thing, 


a sentiment of uncertain honor rather than a rule, and could be 
violated without much compunction on either side. Later the 
law, or the later sentiment formulated in law, forbids what was 
done, and tries to cloak it. No authority is given for such rules. 
The rule is given that a king should fight with a king (raja 
rajna yoddhavyah), but, except by accident, no such rule is 
observed (vii. 162.49-50). It is applied only when king meets 
king, which, of course, often happens; but as often the king 
contends with an inferior. 

As a general thing, very sensible explanations are given of 
the reason why ‘irregular’ acts are done. Arjuna cut off Bhi- 
rigravas’s arm while the latter was contending with a friend of 
Arjuna. The ‘rule’ of chivalry is that when two men are fight- 
ing a third shall not interfere. How does Arjuna excuse him- 


* dryam yuddhe matin krtvd, vi. 86. 31; vii. 22. 2; compare vi. 88. 44. 
Also R. vi. 16. 72 (idem). 

+ Drona is easily made to believe the story of his son’s death, for he 
thinks that ‘a Pandu cannot tell a lie.’ The excuse for this act is, that 
‘a man is not besmirched with a lie told for life’s sake,’ here wrested 
to mean ‘told for the sake of a foe’s death :’ vii. 190. 11, 43,47. Arjuna 
wished to capture him alive, but they cut his head off: ib. 192. 63 ff.; 
193. 63. This scene is, however, plainly an interpolation. 
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self? He says: Bhiricravas was on the war-path, and tried to 
kill my friend; in war there is no law; fathers even kill their 
own sons, etc. ; I should, indeed, have sinned if I had neglected 
my friend, for he needed my help; I therefore cut off his antag- 
onist’s arm ; it is silly to talk about ‘fighting with one person 
only’; how can one man be always fighting with one only? how 
could there be any real conflict if one were to fight with one ¢* 

The especial reputation of Arjuna’s elder brother rests on his 
cruelty ; he is Bhima, the fear-maker; his son is but half hu- 
man (vi. 110.13). The frequent exercise of ‘shooting into open 
wounds’ as a test of skill conveys an idea of the normal atroci- 
ties practiced (viii. 90. 66, and often). 

Drona cries out to Karna ‘make the boy turn his head, and 
then hit him’; who did as he was told, and, after slaying the 
youth’s steeds, attacked him with the help of six other men 
(vii. 48. 29 ff.). 

The dtatdyin-rule permits one to kill anybody that tries to 
take his life.+ The formal list of those ‘not to be killed’ is 
often given; but if, for instance, it be the duty of the elephant- 
riders ‘to catch by the hair and cut the head off’ (vi. 57. 14), are 
we to suppose that these agile monkeys waited to see if the man 
over whom they tramped was in proper condition, or ‘ had a son,’ 
or fulfilled other requisites of an object of slanghter? Or is it the 
noble knight for whom these rules are made ? But tenderness was 
unmanly. Arjuna grieves over the death of his old teacher, 
but Bhima cries out at him: ‘lo, he talks like a priest ; . . a knight 
lives in destruction. . . Compassion is for women . . . but a 
warrior is by name a destroyer,’ etc. (vii. 197.4). Absolute de- 
struction is the aim of all in the field. ‘To die in battle and to 
escape a foe—that is the highest joy, and this the highest crime’ 
(viii. 93. 55 f£.,59; the same in ix.3.57; 4.10). This is the real 
dharma, or rule of knightly right. But we have a theoretical 
dharma, a theoretical ‘Aryan-fight’; and in such a case (re- 
ferred to above) it is carefully explained that ‘on this occasion 
they did not use barbed or poisoned arrows.’ But here the veil 
drawn over the old battle is too thin to hide it; for barbed 
and poisoned arrows were used throughout the war. 

The knights ‘know polity’ (viii. 10.14), and can quote the 
wrong doings of their adversaries; but when they do so, it is 
regarded as sufficient answer to hold up the list of ‘ wrong’ acts 
perpetrated by the accuser and his party. Tit for tat is apology 
enough (vii. 198; viii.91.1ff.). Right is revenge. It is 


* ehasydi "kena hi katham samgradmah sambhavisyati, vii. 143. 28. 
This conduct is contrasted with dryakarma, vs. 10. 

+ Given in vi. 107.101; literal use in ix. 11.11, ‘attacking’; with 
twisted application. x. 1. 53. 
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clared to be so in so many words, as Justice is declared to be a 
weak god. ‘The wise say that Justice protects one; ever have 
I been just, but Justice protects me not; Justice destroys its 
devotees, but never protects’—so speaks the great Kuru (viii. 
90.87). ‘Ishall pay my debts to my fathers and to my mother,’ 
cries Bhima; or again: ‘I shall be clear of debt to my dead 
father’—these words mean that the speaker is about to revenge 
himself or avenge his parents—this was his ‘right’ (vi. 91.26; 
vii. 195. 21). 

As a general rule, a knight is killed without mercy. We saw 
above, however, that Arjuna wishes to capture Drona alive, or 
- rather to spare him; and so Duryodhana requests Drona him- 

self not to kill Yudhishthira, but to captvreshim alive and brin 
him before him.* Those ‘fated to be killed by one’ are ovale 
by others (vii. 123.36). And, not to say there is no magnanim- 
ity, let us close these typical ———- by one rare, and in its 
rarity worth noticing. arna does not take the life of Nakula 
who has attacked him; he disarms, but does not slay. Giv- 
ing him his life, he says, ‘Go now, fight with thy equals; de- 

art.’ So the knight ‘ready to die was spared by Karna; and 
e returned, ashamed’ (viii. 24. 48 ff.). 

Must we also regard the private compacts as late? These 
are taken in self-defense, or to promote joint action. The most 
famous is the great conspiracy. At the close of the eleventh 
day, the Kurus resolve on slaying Arjuna as best they may. 


They ‘make an oath in ry nt of the battle’ (krtvd capatham 


ahawe), to the effect that they will all attack Arjuna together, 
and they will kill him or go to hell. On making this vow, they 
consummate it by a libation and sacrifice. First they seize the 
holy kuca-grass garments, with girdles of mirv, and then they 
swear their ‘oath of war’ (ranavraia). Against magic they 
put on these kuga-grass garments; and then the bind on their 
armor, after they have anointed with ghee. Then comes the 
oath, and they swear ‘by glory and victory,’ ‘ by rich sacrifices,’ 
‘in the name of all the gods, and worlds, and hells; and in the 
hearing of all existent things’—standing over the consecrated 
fire: ‘may we go to the world of the evil ones if we do not kill 
him, or if not killing him we retire.’ Then they go out and 
challenge Arjuna (dhvayantah, ‘call him out’), who responds 
by his own oath: ‘A vow have I taken, and this is my vow: 
that challenged in conflict I ne’er shall retire’ (vii. 17. 18-39). 
The challenge is here given after the avahdra or formal return 
to camp.t Ta pledges of mutual support are given between 


* jivagrahan grhitva ... . matsamipam tha ’naya, vii. 12. 6. 
tin like manner Arjuna himself curses himself | all the worlds,’ 
etc., if he fail to kill Jayadratha (vii. 73. 24 ff.). So Dhrishtadyumna 
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the chiefs elsewhere, as in the case of Galya, who agrees with a 
friend thus: ‘we will make an agreement; we will mutually 
protect us; let him of us be guilty of the five cardinal sins, and 
all the little sins, who fights alone (not aiding), or deserts when 
fighting’ (ix. 8.8 ff.). But we find the king reproved later for 
breaking this agreement, and urged to go forward and help (ix. 
18. 20). 

Little private vows are frequent. One makes a vow (vrata) 
never to have his back pierced with arrows (v. 185. 25-6). 
Another ‘ vows the vow of the devils’ (@swra), which is ‘never 
to have his feet washed nor to eat meat until he kill Arjuna’ (iii. 
257.14). Another swears to drink his foe’s heart’s blood, and 
fultils it twelve years later.* An early case binds a man to kill 
any one that draws blood from his king, except in war—this is 
also a ‘vow’ (iv. 68. 55). 

Alongside of ‘ wrong-fighting’ we may put boasting. This is 
declared to be un-Aryan; but there is no warrior who boasts 
more than he that quotes the rule—though it would be difficult 
to say which of all the chiefs was the greatest braggart.t Only 
one pure regulation seems to be felt as binding on the Aryans, 
and that is not found in the formally adopted code. There is 
a general fighting rule, quoted as ‘a decision of the gdstra’ (or 
legal work), to the effect that ‘one must not strike below the 
navel’ ;t and any violation of this rule results in the violater’s 
being stigmatized as ‘crooked and un-Aryan.’ He ultimately, 


it is observed, will go to hell. As this is the only rule quoted 
as ‘legal’ (opposed to vague ‘rules of right’), and as there is no 
excuse at all offered for the person that breaks it, it seems as if 
it might really be an old fighting-rule. At any rate, to believe 
this does not involve our believing in the strained courtesy of 
the other rules, although the early codes may have taught con- 
sideration for helpless persons in terms. Such a simple 


law may well have been generally adopted, and is in accord- 
ance with the uncorrupted Aryan morality still preserved on 
our side in the Anglo-Saxon contempt for one that ‘strikes 
below the belt.’ 

6. The army-forces in detail.—lI proceed to discuss the parts 
of the army as shown to us by the Epic. 


curses ‘him that fails to slay Drona, or him that Drona overcomes,’ 
with the words: ‘may he be deprived of his hopes’ fulfilment, of his 
warriorship, and of his religious rights’ (vii. 186. 45 ff.). Not succeeding 
in this, his opponent taunts him ‘especially weak in failing after curs- 
ing before kings’ (ib. 53). 

* viii. 83. 28; 84.11: compare vii. 137. 28, etc.; R.v.82.19. N. inter- 
prets Gsura above as a-surd, abstinence from wine. 

+ dryena hi na vaktavyd kada cit stutir dtmanah, vii. 195. 21. 

— nabhyd na hantavyam iti ¢dstrasya nigcayah, ix. 60, 6, 28; 61. 
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The general term for all that is carried by the troops is 
vahana, ‘ luggage, that which is carried.’ | 

The arms may be generally divided into those of offense and 
those of defense. 

The arsenal I have already spoken of ; it was a chief object 
of care: a large building described as built near to the city 
wall, where, every morning, the king goes and inspects person- 
ally the condition of the arms.* 

| diene first the knight and his chariot; then the cavalry 
and elephants; next the arms of the knights, together with the 
arms of the lower classes; the defensive armor; and last, the 
of war, and music. 

e knight in his chariot fights wholly for himself, and alone, 
except when a a friend, and then generally by shooting 
from a distance. If he be a rdjaputra, one of his chief duties, 

et and keep watch over the 


however, is to guard dangerous p 


king.t+ 

r, ae aring the Epic and Vedic ages, we find in the Epic the 
arms of defense equally developed with those of offense, whereas 
in the Veda the r sa seem more deficient, not only in con- 
struction but also in number. The Vedic hero rides in a two- 
wheeled chariot, and his chief weapon (dyudha) is the bow (dhan- 
van), not straight, but already bent before use. To this was added 
one string of leather (jyd@), and the arrow (¢sw), which was 
drawn not to the breast but to the ear. The names of these 
weapons are the same in Indo-Iranian, and in part appear pan- 
Aryan,{ though other national names are given: e. g. bana, 
‘reed ; carya, later calya, ‘dart.’ The left hand was alread, 
protected with a leather strap. The arrows were feathered, 
and often poisoned ; tipped with horn or metal, and preserved 
in a quiver (isudhi, nisanga). Besides this, the warriors had 
spears (rst), and, perhaps, short swords (Artz); while to heav- 
enly powers the singers attributed jarni, perhaps lightning 
only, and the axe (paracu), though not disdaining the throwing 
of rocks. In defense the Vedic warrior carried the ‘defender 
(varman): a word common to the Vedic and Iranic. This 
covered his shoulders, and was either made of metal wire or cov- 
ered with metal, while for the head he carried a helm of several 
pieces. But except for the leather strap protecting the left 


*dyudhdgaram vaprantam, i. 147.18; and dyudha- 
gara are the usual terms. Personal supervision of the king, see duties, 
above ; and compare i. 194.14, where a king passes by every treasure of 
wealth in order to visit the arsenal. F 

+ Compare vii. 34.14, where a samghdto rdjaputrdndm sarvesdm is 
made about the place of danger. 

¢ The arrow, Sanskrit isu=Avestan igu=Greek iéc, Bow and bow- 
string are Indo-Iranian. 
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arm from the bow-string, no other defense was worn, unless we 
accept a doubtful reference from which some protection of the 
feet has been, with no certainty, assumed. 

Such is the picture presented by the Vedic knight, the earliest 
Aryan warrior.* We have now, with this as an introduction. 
to see what developments took place before the Epic period. 
We shall see that Sa is some Binsones between the two pe- 
riods, as well as between the Epic and the post-Epic and more 
artificial age in which the art of war was demonstrated theo- 
retically. In the latter case we find, for instance, as if a mu- 
seum were described, that bows are made of metal, horn, or 
wood; that the string is of bark or animal membrane, the pat 
or lute plant, or of hemp or flax; that there are two or three 
strings to a bow, which is again said to be just six feet in 


ete.t 
. The chariot.—The earliest chariot was a car of two or 
three wheels, and with one, two, or three horses; in the Epic 
we find the same, or one of four, sometimes eight, wheels; and 
with two, three, or four horses, or (in the latest portions) eight. 
In particulars, we find the Vedic war-car, ratha, placed on 
a box, koga, fixed on a wooden axle, aksa, fastened by cowhide 
thongs. The seat, bandhura, is single; in the case of gods, 
three to eight seats, as fancy dictates, are mentioned. The 
knight stands on the floor of the car, garta, to the left of his 
driver. A rim is perhaps to be assumed as protecting the car, 
called anka, perhaps comparable etymologically with dyrvé.t 
The wheel-spokes are of wood. A banner-pole stands erect in 
the car. A horse stands on each side of the pole, and the two 
are yoked, guided by a bit, g¢prd, and reins, while urged by a 
oad (or whip). Only Indra has a caturyuga, tétpwpov dopa. 
ne horse in shafts was a sign of poverty. The car and pole 
were decorated. Axe and ‘ton were the chief weapons, but 


* Drawn from Zimmer’s Alt. Leben, Pp. 298 ff. 

+ The a divisions of the later schemes will be found Ag. P. 248. 
1ff.; see Wilson iv. 292 ff. According to this, the whole body of arms 
falls into five classes: 1. yantramukta ; 2. panimukta ; 3. muktamukta ; 
4. amukta; 5. natural weapons, fists, etc. ; and fuller theoretical ac- 
counts of still later origin may be found in Oppert’s publications, where 
also the Hindu gun, cannon, and other quite modern arms are described in 
Sanskrit verses even later than Kamandaki’s. To Mbh. i. 221. 72 (quoted 
above, p. 111) the commentator defines catuspdda 9. pe with daca- 
vidha to the dhanurveda) as mantramukta, panimukta, muktaémukta, 
amukta, giving only four scheduled classes, for here we have ten sorts 
(vidha) of fighting, and four kinds of weapons as the ‘feet ;’ while the 
Agni Purana gives the ‘ four feet’ as kinds of fighters (chariot, elephant, 
horse, and foot), the (five) ‘ sorts’ as the arms explained above. 

t Bezzenberger, quoted by Zimmer, loc. cit., 251. The related aikuca 
means hook or guard: compare the use of kankata, vii. 187.47; nyan- 
kaéu with ankdu in Par. G.S. iii. 14. 6. 

§ Par. G.S. iii. 14. 18, stambha. 
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knives and others smaller are used. Many warriors: fight on 
foot ; also ‘riders’ are mentioned, but not regular cavalry. This 
is all we know with certainty of the Hindu chariot before the 
Epic. 

rThiree drivers might stand on the broad shelf that ran in 
front of the largest Epic war-car (ratha, rarely yana, wagon).* 
In the rear stood the knight. To shoot directly in front he 
leaned over a fence-rim between the belly of the car and the 
horses, of which in this case four were used; or mules instead 
were employed. Each chariot is stocked with arms, and many 
more are borne behind by attendants. Over each war-car stood 
an emblem-pole, and shone silk-emblazoned banners with woven 
or painted tigures of allegorical import.t A covering over the 
largest war-cars protected from the direct rays of the sun, a 
covering used as well on the field as on a march (@apatra: xv. 
23.8). 

a against this view of the large four-horse chariot, we 
have the simpler picture of a two-horse car, small in size, con- 
taining only the knight and one attendant, the charioteer. 
This car was much smaller, and, indeed, Homeric ; for, as in the 
Iliad one man seeks to pick up and run away with a chariot, so 
we find here a knight attempting to lift a war-car alone out of 
a morass. Outside of the war proper we find the chariot-duel.+ 
Of course impromptu meetings of two chariots and the subse- 
quent strife between the occupants are of frequent occurrence 
in the battle scenes ;§ but it is significant that, apart from the 
field of actual battle, a king proposes in one of the early books 
to recover his kingdom by instituting ‘a duel in chariots’ be- 
tween his adversary and himself, the result of which shall es- 
tablish peace. | 


* Wilson’s description (iv. 290 ff.) is in general correct. He is fur- 
ther right in saying that the account of six men in each war-car de- 
scribed in Porus’ battle ‘‘does not seem to be correct.” Megasthenes’ 
account does not weigh well with the native. Lassen is wrong in say- 
ing that in the a only one charioteer and one archer is mentioned for 
one car (i. 159). fijendralalamitra has vainly sought to make proba- 
ble the carrying of scythes on the early Hindu war-car (Indo-Ar. i. 342). 
The chariot can easily carry five persons besides the drivers, but only on 
festal occasions, in a triumphal march, or on a journey in a state car, 
not in battle (xii. 37. 37). : 

+ In Greek the évojua of the shields were invented by the Karians; 
those in India were represented by the banner-emblems. 

tratha may be for war (sdmgrdmiko rathah) or for peace (kriddara- 
thah), xiii. 53. 28. 

$ dvdirathanm yudhyatam, vii. 178.61; bahini dvdirathani (yuddhani), 
vi. 83.1; dvandvayuddham (kartum icchdmi, i. 136.15) is the general 
‘duel’: cf. apratidvandvatam yuddhe, iii. 116.18; dvandvayuddham 
avapnuvan, vi.48.14; compare yuddhan dvairatham, R. vi. 86. 27 (and 
91.1). The challenge to duel is given in R. vi. 58. 17 ff.,beginning tistha 
rama mayad sdrddhanm dvandvayuddham prayaccha me, tydjayisyami 
te prandn dhanurmuktdaih ¢itdih gardih. 

dvdirathena ’stu vai ¢antih, iii. 78. 8. 
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The number of charioteers depends on the horses. When 
two horses are sufficient, one sdérathi or charioteer is sufficient 
also. In the case of four horses (two fastened to the pole, two 
by straps outside, not tandem: dhur and parsni), we baw one 
charioteer in the middle, who guides the pole-horses, and on 
each side of him the two drivers of the outer steeds, parsnisd- 
rathi.* In proverbs and verses of late origin it is universally 
assumed that four horses will be used. Thus (vii. 112. 46 ff.) : 
‘Let the rathakalpakah were to rule arrange the chariot,’ 
which has five qualities, and four horses; and we are expressly 
told in the opening description that all the knights had four- 
horse chariots. But that such was not always the case will be 
seen below from the account of the poem itself. 

I now examine in detail the war-car and the steeds. 

The parts of the chariot (ratha, ydna, syandana = currus): 
Beneath is the axle (aksa), to the ends of which the wheels are 
attached, and above and before which is the charioteer’s place, 
while above and behind is the place of the knight. The ‘nest’ 
or box above is so intimately connected with the axle that the 
two are often broken together.t The noiseless running of the 
axle is especially praised.t{ The mention of this part of the 
wagon often implies that the car has only two wheels§—as 
where, in enumerating disasters following single arrows, we find 
that a knight broke the single yoke with one arrow; the ‘three- 
fold-piece,’ with three ; the four steeds, with four; and the one 
axle (the two wheels), with two (iv.57.36). In iii. 134. 9 this 
is formally stated to be the case. The wheel consists, besides 
the wooden circle, of the tire (rathanemi, vi.117.54), the 
spokes (ara), and the hub (n@bhz). The ‘place at the spokes’ 
(ardsthana) was reserved for knights, high-born attendants 
of the king, ‘who at the master’s chariot did mighty deeds 
in the van.’| The tire, which was also called ‘fore-circle’ (pra- 
mandala), appears to be of iron, if we ry! judge from constant 
reference to the ‘noise of the hoofs and the tires. But what 


* Compare P.W.,s. v., and pdrsniyantdrah, vii. 196. 12. 

+ bhagnacakraksanidah, vi. 71.32: though of course the nest may be 
broken alone, bhagnanidah, vii. 113.13; ib. 196. 13 (v. 1. ati spdrha). 

t akiijandksah (rathah) v. 48. 28 (Panini uses kijjana of wheels). 

$ Two-wheeled chariots are implied also as the regular form in the 
Siitra period : compare e. g. Acv. G. S. iii. 12. 1 ff.; Par. G. S. iii. 14. 2. 

\ 34.14; xii. 98.28: bharti rathe ca yah giro vikramed vahini- 
mukhe. 

"J e. g. ix. 9. 14-15. It was only the axle that should run without noise, 
i.e. without creaking. The car as a whole is famous for its racket : 
compare ‘ the earth-shaking rush’ of a car in vii. 188.1. The minutiz in 
the carpentry of the car I have not particularly observed, but doubt if 
more special points can be solved by the Epic. The points discussed 
are those most important or doubtful. e car-wheel described in 
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is the ‘chariot-nest’¢ and does it differ from the ‘chariot-lap’ ? 
Between these two expressions (rathanida, rathopastha) I think 
we mnay discern a distinction. The wpastha was the general 
bottom of the car; the nida was the little shelf in front where 
the charioteer stood. This difference existed probably in four- 
horse chariots only.* 


Cvet. Up.i.4 has three tires, fifty spokes, twenty pratyara or counter- 
spokes, and sixteen end-pieces to the felly (or felly and tire together), 
as if these were made of small pieces patched together. I do not under- 
stand the sodagdnta or the ‘forty-eight’ pieces following. Very likely 
this may be nothing but an imagined wheel, to illustrate the philosoph- 
ical stuff in which it is buried. 

* Compare the following examples: the rathanida is for the chariot- 
eer alone in viii. 24.38; 64.28; vi.53.5 = ib. 114.38; vii. 173.5. The 
last example is copied from the two identical passages in the sixth 
book : sdrathim cd ’sya (girasya) bhallena rathaniddd apdtayat, ‘ with 
one dart he made the charioteer fall from the nest.’ Compare also the 
cutting of the yugamdhara from the nest in vii. 16.31. But when the 
knight falls, he ‘sinks down in the lap of the chariot,’ as does Drona 
(vii. 162.42, nisasdda rathopasthe: compare viii. 15.42; 50.47). And 
so it is said of a knight hard pressed, ‘he wavered not from the la 
of the car’ (vi. 54.17). ‘Down in the lap of the car’ sinks the king, an 
faints there (kagmalam& ca jagaéma); while the charioteer turns the 
steeds and retreats (vi. 58.17). The scene comes again (in viii. 15. 43), 
where the driver, seeing his master senseless in the upastha, withdraws 
from the contest in the sight of all the army, and takes the king with him 
(although usually on such an occasion there is a rush to seize the 
wounded knight, as in viii. 62. 31-32, where the king crouches down in 
the wpastha and all cry ‘seize the king’). So again in vi. 92. 36 the 
knight sinks in the upastha. Soin R. vi.51.79 the knight is in the 
upastha ; or the banner falls into it, R. vi. 86.37. But in the last Epic 
case the distinction shows itself to be not a total one, but one of part and 
whole; for here the two drivers (yantdrdu) are also wounded and fall in 
the ‘lap,’ and again a charioteer (sita) falls from the ‘lap’ in v. 182.3; 
the sdrathi is in the upastha in iv. 33. 40; the wpastha includes the nida 
in iii. 21. 25-26. As, however, the drivers generally are represented in 
the ‘nest,’ and we know them to be in front (syandandgryena is even 
the position of Matali, iii. 171. 28), and the knights are in the ‘lap,’ we may 
assume that in the narrower sense — denotes the owner's place, 
and nida the driver’s, although the ‘lap’ or ‘bottom’ may be taken to 
denote the whole of the underpart. e little roofed fore-chamber of 
the Assyrian war-car, as distinguished from the plain front of the Per- 
sian, would be perhaps too much to assume for the Hindu car; but a 
chamber, if unroofed, separated from the knight’s room, seems necessary. 
Compare besides the above the following: a joyful knight ‘as it were 
danced in the upastha’ (vi. 100.46 ; 104.29). A fainting knight sits in 
the upastha, braced against the flagpole (vi. 101. 47-48). Bhima’s son is 
killed, and the body lies in the upastha, while the driver drives away 
with it (vii. 166.38). Of Karna, when slain , 4 Arjuna, the same words 
are used (updvicad rathopasthe, viii. 53. 36). But when Calya demands 
that his equality with Karna be recognized, he refuses to take the place 
of the ordinary charioteer, and so we find him in the upastha, whence 
he manages the reins (¢alyo rathopasthe ragmisamcdrakovidah, viii. 79. 
11: compare ib. 36. 10, samipastham m4 ’roha tvam, to Calya). Again 
a knight leaps to the ground from the upastha, and fights with his club 
(ix. 11.41). All the knights of the army are descri as standing be- 
fore the battle begins either ‘in the lap of a war-car or on the shoulder 
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The chariot, as the preceding quotations show, swung so low 
that it was easy to leap out or in, or to force another out. We 
even read in a very vigorous rush of ‘all the knights deprived 
of their cars’: that is, flung out (vi. 48.25). One knight leaps 
out to seize hold of one below (vi.59. 100). Often the car is 
mounted, apparently in motion, by refuge-seeking friends, who 
climb up after losing their own cars. We thus find two brothers 
standing in one chariot after one of them had deserted his own 
because of slain horses.* 

The chariot gives the honorable title of rathin and atirathin 
to the knight. agony | to the opening of the war, the 
knights are classified as ‘those that have chariots,’ ‘superior 
chariot-men,’ ‘ very superior chariot-men,’ etc.+ 


of an elephant’ (v. 165.20). The word apdtayat, usually used as above, 
is often simply of the war-car as a whole (rathdd bhumdv apdtayat, 
vii. 169. 14), so that we cannot tell what part is intended. Women. I 
think, also draw from these quotations the conclusion that the knight 
seldom had, or used, a seat, but generally stood in the upastha, sg - 
bly the round hollow bottom, implied by udupa (e. g. xvi.5.8), car 
as boat, which contained breastplates of leather and metal, bows, ar- 
rows, etc., probably stored about the side (viii. 79.5). That the driver 
has a seat is indicated by the term bandhura or atibandhura (e. g. vii. 
36. 31; iii. 241. 31), handed down from the Vedic age, here as the seat of 
the driver, while (if one exists) the knight’s seat is called talpa, vii. 192. 
68. ‘ Bosom’ (kroda) rather than ‘lap’ is the commentator’s definition of 
upastha (vii. 36.32). It itself makes a comfortable seat to repose in 
after one has unharnessed and seen to the horses, and wants to. rest in 
the stable (iii. 73. 32). The commentator is certainly wrong in taking 
upastha to mean uparibhdga in iv. 45.7. The upastha as storage-place 
in R. ii. 39. 20. 

* vi. 78. 22; scene repeated in vii. 30.7. The expression for dismount- 
ing or tumbling out of a car is avatirya rathat, rathdd avaplutya, 
plutah syandan4t : vii. 3.8; viii. 90.105 ; vi. 59. 89 ; 86. 35 ; vii. 31.24. One 
descends from the front apparently in R. vi. 111.55 (avatirya vimdnda- 
grat: unless the agra be a pointed rear, which seems impossible). In 
xii. 38. 13, rathat paccdd avatarat, the adverb is temporal. The ordinary 
mount appears to be from the side or back. Climbing into another’s 
car is illustrated by vi. 48. 95 ff. (cf. 79 ff.): 78.22: 82. 20 (fatherand son) ; 
113.18 (‘with bow destroyed, deprived of war-car, his horses slain, his 
driver slain, he hastily mounted the car of Citrasena’); vii. 30.7. In vi. 
58.9 ff., the two stand and shoot together at the foe after Satyaki 
ascends Abhimanyu’s car. Arjuna even seizes his son in his arms and 
lifts him into the car. The words employed are about the same, but 
not technicalities of driving, apparently. Aruroha, adhiruroha, abhi-, 
asthaya, updruh, pratyapadyanta, are all used for mounting ; avaruh, 
pratyavaruh, avaplutya for dismounting (yandd avaplutya, viii. 61. 44 ; 
avaruhya yadndd, 84.24). Avaplutya has also the technical sense in 
fighting of retiring: thus, a knight, knowing his sword is broken, re- 
tires six paces (avaplutya paddni sat, vii. 14.74), but dplutya (eight 
paces, vii. 15. 28) is ‘advancing.’ 

+ These terms were also employed as proper names. Adhiratha, Ad- 
hirathi, Atiratha (vii. 134.13, 11; viii.51.68; vii. 132.6; 133.44), were 
at first those skilled in driving ‘on the car.’ Proper names are also 
made by forming ratha into the end of a compound, as Vrkaratha 
(nadma bhratad karnasya), vii. 157.21. Compare also p. 204, note. 
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The ease with which the chariot is overturned indicates 
again its small size, for it falls over ‘like a clod’ when the 
driver’s hand is loosed (vi. 48.18); and its fragility is shown 
by the ease with which it is splintered (gakalikrta) and the 
knight decarred (virathikrta) ; while another indication of size 
may be gleaned perhaps from the poetical statement that ‘the 
wheels sank up to the habe in blood.’* 

The knight sometimes falls forward directly over the front 
of the chariot,+ which would imply absence of railing or de- 
fense before the knight. There appears, however, to have 
been a guard of some sort round the car in the Vedic period; 
and in the Epic we may probably translate the ‘guard’ (vari- 
tha) in this way, though it also means an over-shield. The 
usual application of this word as an adjective of the car leaves 
the sense doubtful ;t though, being spoken of as distinct from 
the sun-screen, the former meaning seems certainly admissible, 
as well as indicated by the cars ‘void of defense,’ where the 
sun-screens do not appear to be meant. The commentator says 
it is a leather protector.s There is nothing, however, but this 
vavritha to correspond to the dytv§, made probable for the 
earlier time; and flying weapons never appear to be impeded 
or caught from above by the ‘ protector,’ nor is it a conspicu- 
ous target (as the flag and pole are), though included in dam- 
aged portions of a wrecked car.| It must, nevertheless, have 
been ce. if it ran in front at all; for, besides falling over in 
front, a man falls and clings for a long time to the pole, till 
he becomes insensible, as if still partly in the car (iv. 64. 48, 49). 

The ‘ pole of the car’ (ratha-isd@), or commonly the pole alone 
(kitbara),4 is fastened to the box of the car (kdstha), and to 
the double yoke (yuga, iugum, Cuyov) that crosses it, and (dhur) 
rests in turn on the necks of the steeds.** The fastenings of 
the yoke (like the general cakrabandha, rathabandha) are 
termed yoktra, fastening yoke and pole, or sazmnahana, * join- 
ers,’ and all appear to be of leather, as do the reins (ragma- 


* Gndbhi, vii. 146.89; 103.30-31; vi. 117. 15. 
hato rathagrdd apatat, viii. 89.65; rathdnika, vii. 96. 70, is a rank. 
savartithah, vi. 106.22; mahdrathah savarithah, ix. 26. 37. 

$ vivaritha, viii. 16.14; with chattro and bandhura, iii. 241. 31. 

‘The yoke, pole, varitha, standard, charioteer, horses, threefold- 
piece, and the seat’ (talpa, not turret), iii. 242. 5. 

| vi. 46.5; 71.39; vii. 196.12, etc. Perhaps also yugamdhara, ‘ yoke- 
holder,’ vi. 1956 C = 48.94B, yugabandhura ; and vii. 16. 31. 

** dhur means the load, either pole or half-yoke ; dhuryam is merely 
the weight on the horse oe from the piece in the neck ; dhuryam 
may, therefore, include part of the pole itself. The duplicity of this 
yoke consists in two pieces, one about the neck of each horse, so that, 
when it is cut in two, each horse carries one dhur : compare vi. 48, 24-25, 
cakre bhagne yuge chinne ekadhurye haye hatah, dksiptah syandandd 
virah sasdrathir ajihmagath. 
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yah),* and are gilded, so that they ‘shine like the sun,’ with the 
audy rest.+ hen a distinction is intended, isd is the lower, 
bara the upper end of the pole.t 
A desperate attempt against the Kuru commander of the 
day by a knight no longer able to use his bow shows us the use 
to which the stout pole of the car may be put (vii. 191.21 ff.). 
The knight’s charioteer has been slain; he thereupon directs 
his horses full at the steeds of his opponent, in such a way that 
the horses of both cars ‘become mixed together’ (asyd ’gvdn 
svarathagvaih . . vydmigrayat, 19); he then drew sword, and, 
taking his shield, crawled down upon the pole of his own war- 
car, and ‘standing on the middle of the yoke, on the very tip 
of the yoke, and on the hind-quarters of the blood-red horses’ 
(of his foe), suddenly appeared under the front of his adver- 
sary’s car, who meanwhile saw no opportunity (antaram) of 
killing him. The Maharatha (or distinguished knight) whom 
he attacked then seized a car-spear (rathacakti) ra slew the 
foe’s horses ; ‘avoiding his own red steeds,’ but letting them 
escape with broken harness. The adventurer is cast to the 
ground, and for the moment defeated, but the whole army 
‘honored his great achievement.’§ Here apparently the knight 
uses the car-shield to protect himself with.| 
The relative positions of the four horses drawing a large 
chariot were as follows: one bears the right-hand p a one 
the left, the ‘near’ horse; one is attached to the end of the 
fore-axle (pdarsni) on the left; another, parallel to this, to the 
axle-end on the right. Such seems to be the arrangement ac- 
cording to the text, though it would not be impossible to in- 
terpret as a double span, the foremost drawing on the yoke and 
pole, the hinder pair on the axle. N. understands two yokes.4 
The car-pole (rathadhur), held at one end by the yoke, was 
either regarded as divided at the heavy end into three parts, 


* The reins and girdles are distinct, viii. 27. 30. 

t vii. 2. 34; 115.20; viii. 79. 59. 

Thus the trivenu is isd, the yugamdhara is kibara (see below). 

§ Dhrishtadyumna’s progress : tatah sa rathanidastham svarathasya 
rathesayd, agacchad asim udyamya gatacandram ca bhadnumat, then 
stepped upon the yugamadhya, then stood jaghandrdhesu ca ’gvdndm, 
directly under the foe’s nida, 27 ff., and also yugapdlisu. 

| Depriving a car of its pole was one of the manceuvres practiced ; 
the car was then vikibara or ¢irnakibara, vii. 196.12, etc. The trick 
of seizing the pole is not uncommon. When Bhima sees the Guru 
coming eooug an opening in the array (vytihadvdra), ‘he gets out 
of his own car in a hurry, and shoots at the atiratha, seizing the pole 
of his war-car’ (vii. 128. 20: compare R. vi. 69.46, nihatya haydn nir- 
mathye rathasya, etc. 

| Compare iv. 45. 20 ff.: daksindm yo dhuram yuktah (hayah); yo 
‘yam dhuram dhury avaro véman vahati; yo ‘yam pdarsnim vahati ; 
yo ‘yan vahati me parsnim daksindm abhitah sthitah. 
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two of these (the pole the third) being side braces that ran be- 
hind the horses and connected at each end with the kdstha, 
axle-wood (box), and this was called the ‘ threefold-piece’ (é77- 
venu), mere’ ‘the piece with three sticks; or this piece was 
a triangle of bamboo, one side of which was parallel to the axle 
and the other two ran together to the pole.* 

The chariot, when entering the field, always carries a loose 
piece of wood, which often comes off and lies with flags, stand- 
ards, etc. This is the ‘ drag’ (anwkarsa), explained variously,+ 
but most simply as ‘a piece of additional wood fastened be- 
neath the car for the purpose of quickly repairing damages 
sustained in battle.’ It would thus be a part of the wpaskara 
or general furnishings of the war-car. fs I have noted no oe- 
casion where any attempt was made to repair a damaged car in 
the field, it may be that it was meant for the artizans left in 
camp, who could use the timber at night, and always find some 
when needed. To drag about a log of wood for the sake of 
possible repairs at night seems, however, so absurd that I am 
almost led to think the piece was meant as ballast: not unlikely 


* The two side-pieces seem quite certain. I cannot decide whether 
the third piece was an addition to the axle parallel to it or was the pole 
itself continued. Compare the commentator on chinnatrivenucakra- 
ksah, viii.16.13: ubhayatah kdsthadvayasahito dhirdandah, ‘the 
aga me connected on both sides with the two ends of the axle-box.’ 


s piece of wood is generally mentioned without description in the 
text. Where Arjuna mounts his car in iii. 175. 4 (girikibarapdddksam 
cubhavenutrivenumat), the commentator says that the pdddw are the 
(two) wheels, and defines our word as a ‘three-cornered piece of wood 
uniting pole and axle, and called ¢ubhavenu, because the sticks (vena- 
vah) of which the trivenw was made were beautiful.’ That is to say, 
the wood was bamboo, but the compound had so often been used that 
the same word could be used again as an adjective. The word occurs 
~~ often (compare iii. 242.5; iv. 57. 37; vii. 156. 83 ff., trivenuka, etc.). 

e find it silvered (rajatatrivenu), viii. 37.27 ; and apparently synony- 
mous with tridanda (isd tadubhayapar iruni, comm.): from which 
we may also conclude that the original bamboo had been replaced by 
stronger wood, though keeping the old name. Such use of the word 
as this, and that in ix. 9.31, nadi trivenudandakad vrtd, easily leads to 
a confusion with the flag-staff, which may also be of three bamboo 

ieces. The Puranic use is a copy of the Epic, as in Var. P. 96.11, ra- 
hah sucakradandaksatrivenuyuktah, etc. Chariots described as dvi- 
trivenavah, in the ee sages of vii. 36. 31 ff., would seem to a. 
Burnouf’s notion that the trivenu was anyway the flag-staff. ut 
the commentator always keeps the explanation given above; and it 
seems more likely that what is meant is a double triangle, one on top 
of the other, for strength ; although ‘two or three’ — be the inter- 
pretation, not referring to flag-staffs, but to this pole-piece as com- 
pound of three or of only two, the essential parts. The meaning in 
the last passage, however, remains to me quite doubtful. It is just 
possible that the trivenu modified the shape of the war-car, and that 
we have to translate rathdgra in many passages more literally (hato 
rathagrad apatat, viii. 89. 65, etc.). 

+ v. 155.3: vi. 89.38; 106. 21 ff.; vii. 38.6, with talpa and trivenu ; 
viii. 19. 42 ; 58.26 ; and often. . 
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when we remember how the cars tip over every few minutes.* 
From such hints and guesses we may perhaps conclude that at 
1east the two-wheeler was a very light affair, constructed largely 
of bamboo (though light, a very tough wood: compare its use 
for bows), and meant mainly for speed and manceuvring. 
Ghurna or shaking, as applied to a war-car, is indicative of 
this. It is generally assumed that war-cars of the earliest 
period were heavy and clumsy ; but on the contrary the earliest 
form seems to have been very small and light; with the addi- 
tion of another wheel and ultimately pair of wheels come size, 
stability, weight. The currus of the Roman and syandana of 
the a are both so named from their ‘running’ power or 
speed. 

The standards and flags of the war-cars, dhwaja, ketu, pataka :§ 
These bear an important part in battle, for they are the rallying 
points of either party, and the standard of a great knight is 
well spoken of as the upholder of his whole army. They are 
not, however, national, but individual. They do not corre- 
spond morally to our flag, but rather to the plume of the Euro- 
pean knight in the middle ages. This distinction must be borne 
in mind, for it illustrates at a glance the Hindu field, where, as 
said above, the men fight only for their leaders. 

We have next to distinguish between ensign and banner. 
At the back of the car, perhaps on one side, rises a staff, 
straight up high from the } The main staff, I incline to 
think, was in the back-middle of the car, while the little flags 
were on the side. This staff bore the ensign or signum at its 
top, and apparently below this top floated the flag.|/ The flag- 
pole was often the first objective point of the foe’s arrows, 
‘which seem aimed not so much at the symbol as at the pole 
itself, doubtless because the former was of metal and the latter 
of bamboo ;| though.of course the ultimate purpose was to dis- 


* Possibly the ‘block’ of wood (pdtalya) in R. V. iii. 58.17 may be an 
anukarsa. Unexplained by Zimmer, loc. cit., p. 251. 

+ So ghirnitavan rathah, in viii. 90. 83, of the car repeatedly swaying 
reap side to side, though not in war, but through a curse (ghurne rathe 
in 84). 

¢ The names are synonymous. Compare R.i.71.5, where the dvijas 
are to go in a syandana, and ii. 4.4, in a ratha. 

? vayayanti, perhaps garland, viii. 58. 28 (see below). 

Compare for the position of the staff the statement in vi. 101. 47-48, 
where a wounded knight sits down in the upastha reclining against the 
flag-pole (dhvajayastim samdcritah), and the same in vii. 166.32. The 
a could not have been forward, for he would then have turned his 

ack to the foe (since he evidently uses the staff as a brace to his back), 
a thing no knight, even dying, would do. The only passages that I have 
action’ which seem to contradict this are like that in vi. 82.59, where 
one shot fells dhvaja and charioteer ; but we cannot deduce much from 
the remarkable shooting of the Epic heroes. 

*| vdinavi yastih, i. 63.17: compare venu in Cat. Br, 
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e the knight by bringing down his symbol. When the 
falls, the (we may regard the 
knight’s followers as such) falls into dismay and disorder. On 
the top of the staff was placed the dhwvaja or ketu, the former 
meaning sometimes the whole arrangement, staff and image or 
banner; the latter the symbol or banner alone. This ima 
was a likeness of some animal, as a boar or flamingo. Thus the 
vanara or ape-ensign of Arjuna was placed on the top of the 
dhvaja, and his car is usually termed the ‘car with ape-stand- 
ard.’* The ketw is often a part of the dhvaja, but as often 
synonymous with it (in its narrower sense). Thus any symbol 
as specification of the general dhvaja may be so used also of 
the ketu.+ The sudden fall of a knight ‘like a diwaja released 
from its fastening’ implies a heavy substance; while the ex- 
—— (utsr yd) of the ketw implies a banner, iv. 65.1. 
etu is, therefore, at times synonymous with patdkd, ‘flag, 
while dhvaja is also the metal top-piece of the staff, or that 
with the staff.t The height of the standard as a pole may be 
known by its being always very conspicuous, and inlheewed again 
from the pretty image describing a cluster of tall river-trees 
raised above the flat ground like a dhwaja above a war-car (i. 
70.17). The same passage includes a frequent epithet of the 
army used as a noun, dhvajini, the ‘bannered’ host (i. 70. 32). 
One of the battle-books gives us what is called ‘a picture of the 
standards,’ whence we see how variegated and of what differ- 
ent sorts they were. They are all ‘like mountain peaks,’ bright 
with color and gilded, decorated with flags, wt differing in 
name, form, and color. Arjuna carried ‘an ape with ferocious 
mouth and a lion’s tail,’ and had flags besides; Karna had a 
hastikaksya ; Drona, a steer; still others bore peacocks, boars, 
elephants, sometimes bearing bells of silver or of gold; and 
one knight has a silver boar in a gold net.§ In another place 
we are told that a younger knight has a gold carabha (an eight- 
legged monstrosity) as his symbol; and his twin brother, a sil- 


* dhvajagre, viii. 79. 22; vanaradhvajah, viii. 56.91, etc. 

+ Compare vrsabhadhvajah, kapidhvajah, paksivaradhvajah, iii. 39. 83 ; 
viii. 56. 91 ; 94,58, etc.; but all used also with ketu: but not ketuyastih. 

¢ Compare the last line in the first act of Cakuntala, where the ketu 
has a silk flag (cindneukam iva ketoh prativatam niyamdnasya); and 
the chowrie-flags (cémara) in the similar line of the first act of Vikra- 
morvaci. 

§ The dhvajé bahuvidhdkarah in the dhvajavarnana of vii. 105.1 ff. 
Arjuna has one sinhaldigilam ugrdsyam vanaralaksanam, ib.8; the 
distinction of ndma, varna, ib. 2-5 (anekavarnadh). The flag is 
here patdkd. From vs. 14 it is evident that the pole in Karna’s car 
runs down into the upastha. The govrsa is Civa’s sign (vrsadhvajah) ; 
the boar, Vishnu’s. e symbols top the dhvaja, but the latter is here 
also convertible with ketu, 
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ver swan with bells.* From other passages we see that trees 
and flowers as well as animals were employed as signs. Espe- 
cially the palm, which from its height and majesty was regarded 
as a most fitting emblem for the Kurus’ greatest warrior, and 
was on that account the ‘symbol-tree’ xazr’ ¢Goy7v.+ The same 
knight does not, however, bear always the same ensign. Thus, 
in another war we find Bhishma with the ensign of tive yellow 
stars and a blue (silk) flag; and Drona boasting the kamandalu, 
or pot, that marked his low origin. Contrasted colors are 
loved. Kripa has ‘red horses and a blue flag,’ ete. But the en- 
signs are individual enough for their knights to be recognized 
by them, as by their clothes and steeds. ‘ With ensigns hoisted,’ 
the knights show themselves ready to advance against the foe.§ 
The symbol was a sign giving luck, as notably that of Arjuna, 
or bore ill luck to its owner.| The color of the metal in the 
image, or of the cloth in the flag, is always made prominent. 
One hero has a red ensign,*| and others have blue, yellow, ete. 
But above all white is beloved. So the war-cars ‘look like 
cities,’ being so gaily dressed.** Karna is distinguished by a 
symbol called kaksa, or kaksyd; I think, a tiger. He is de- 
scribed as having a white flag, crane-colored steeds, a gilded 
bow, and (after ae things) a ndgakaksa or hastikaksa, possibly 
an elephant girdle, but, from its use in connection with Karna, 
more likely a beast. Compare viii. 11.7; 56.85; 87.7, 90 ff. 

The expression patakin, ‘flagged,’ is used as well of the 
standard, dhvaja, as of the car itself, whence we must imagine — 
that the staff bore flags beneath the emblem.t+ 

All have these banners (vii. 34.16), and it is very likely that 
they were placed on other parts of the car, besides the staff.t+ 


* vii. 23. 86 ff. Abhimanyu’s is ¢drigapaksi, bearing a hawk’s wing(?). 
Yudhishthira here has a divine bow. Other such ensigns are found in 
vi. 74.13 (yiipaketuh); vi. 104.14 (tdladhvajah) ; vii. 2. 23 ff. (indivaran- 
kah and sinhaketuh) ; vi. 115. 31 (karnikdradhvajah : compare vii. 36. 12 ; 
vi. 112. 29; 115. 26, etc.). 

+ The tala is dhvajadrumah, xii.55.18. Bhishma is ‘the one with 
palm as ensign,’ tdlaketuh, taladhvajah. 

t Drona bears the kamandalu in iv. 55.43; vii. 23.82; and a vedi of 
gold in ib. 58.3. Bhishma is described in ib. 55.54 as equipped with 
pancatadrena ketund nilanusdrena ; so Kripa has a nila patdka in ib. 41. 
A further mention of the dhvaja-animals before the war, in i. 225. 16 
(bhitani vividhani mahanti ca). On the recognition of the dead by their 
banners, etc., see xv. 32. 14. 

§ Compare vii. 36.12; and vi. 45.7, abhyavartanta sarva evo ’cchrita- 
dhvajah. So ucchrita rathe dhvajayastih, x. 13.4, the technical word. 

| amangalyadhvajah, vi. 112. 19. 

| lohitakadhvajah, v.171.14; vii. 23. 18. 

** rathaé nagarasamkacah, vi. 79.57. Compare xii. 100. 8. 

itt vii. 193.12, dhvaja bahupatdkinah, and often in references given 
above. 

tt Compare later the explanation of the relation in size between 
dhvaja and pataka, < P. 61. 35 (the whole chapter on consecration of 
dhvaja at the door of the king); and Brh. Sarhh. 43. 8-39; Mbh. i. 63. 
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A chariot that is abhipatakin is one of which the flags, to show 
victory, blow forward, against the wind.* Karna’s flag is 
golden and garlanded,+ and the bow of Indra (rainbow) + Bo 
can serve to describe all the colors of the flags.t So we read 
of the flags and umbrellas shining in an array among jewels 
and weapons.§ Before and in the war we find Yudhishthira 
riding on a car of which the flagstaff-top was ornamented with 
two musical instruments, perhaps tambourines, called mrdangau 
(iii. 270.65; vii. 23. 85). 

The special flags called vdijayantyah appear to be used in 
war only upon the elephants, and must therefore have been of 
small size (vi. 112. 27; viii. 58.28). These may be only garlands, 
as in the ‘ Indra-garland’ (i. 63. 15)—a sign of victory. 

Dihwvaja is used outside of war as any sign, e. g. of a god, or 
of a huckster. Thus we have dharmadhwajah and dharma- 
dhwajikah of the sun, ‘whose emblem is duty;’ or used of one 
that sins, that trades in duty.| 

Almost as part of the banners stands the chattra, or um- 
brella, a real protector, and indispensable part of a car’s fur- 
niture, but also regarded as a flaunting ornament. It was gen- 
erally white. On festal occasions it is carefully held over the 
head by another equal or attendant. In spite of its frequent 
occurrence in descriptions of spoils, it does not seem to play 
any part in the action, and I fancy it does not really come into 


the poem until a later age, but properly is to be associated with 
the mass of effeminate luxuries depicted long after the orig- 
inal. 

The arms stored in the chariot are represented as so many 
that we can only see late readings in such statements. The 
car, according to these accounts, was an arsenal, holding a 


* viii. 11.7 ff. Compare atipatdkah (rathah) in viii. 24.54; 59.67, a 
war-car with banner over it. 

+ patakd kancani sragvi dhvaje, vii. 105. 13. 

t indréyudhasavarnabhih patdkdbhir alamkrtah, vi.50. 44; compare 
ib. 79.57, ndndvarnavicitrabhih patakdabhir alamkrtah. 

$ vi. 87.14. Compare also viii. 24.54, 72, cars with banners and moon- 
colored steeds ; elephants ‘ with different banners of various colors.’ 

| dharmadhvajah, iii. 3.19; dhvajikah, xiii. 168. 62 (cf. dhvajin). 

§ Thus, in viii. 27.33, on the battle-field are found umbrellas, fans, 
sandal wood (the Hindus’ most costly wood); and in ix. 10.2, ‘a gleam- 
ing white umbrella’ is carried over Yudhishthira ; cf. iv. 55.55 and 64. 3. 
In vi. 22.6, the chariot-umbrella has ivory ribs. One of the first things 
Acvatthiman asks, when he finds his king dying and deserted, is 
‘Where, oh where is thy pure umbrella? and where is thy fan, O 
ruler of earth? (ix. 65.18). The chattra is white (vi. 108. 25), and fur- 
nished with a gold-stick (hemadanda, vi. 55.31; R. vi. 36.113). Another 
name, dtapatra, ‘parasol,’ means the same; in a march described in 
xv. 23.8, the king goes out with a line of war-cars (rathdnikena), and 
has a white dtapatra held over him. The bells on the war-car are also 
noticed in R. vi, 49. 8. 


| 
| 

| 
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complete assortment of arms in large numbers. Thus, a car 
(vi. 106. 22 ff.) is full of all arms, and a knight says (vii. 112. 
46 ff.): ‘Let the car-attendants put all the car-quivers (wpd- 
sangas), all the furniture (uwpakarandni), just as is right, into 
my war-car; for I shall use all weapons, and the car must be 
furnished as has been appointed by instructors.’* 

The knight then goes out to meet the ‘Kambojas, who are 
conversant with many arms; the Kirdtas, who are like poison ; 
the Cakas, who are like fire,’ ete.; his lion-dhvaja decorated 
with white flags, himself clothed in a brass corselet, his bow 

ressed to his bosom; ‘and he was adorned with Jaa, per- 
ume, and wreaths, he, praised by girls, and kissed by the king.’ 

More specific is the account given in the following (viii. 76. 
17): ‘Six ayutani of arrows, numberless darts, hammers, 
spears, knives, bhallas (also arrows), two thousand nd@rdcas (iron 
arrows), three thousand pradara (arrows)—which not even a 
wagon drawn by six cows could carry’ (gakatamn sadgaviyam)— 
are here left under the care of one warrior. ‘ With darts (54. 7, 
vicikha, vipatha ; 29, prsatka) and handguards, with quiver 
and horn and banner, with breast-plates, diadem, sword, and 
bow,’ is the description of a knight in his car (iv. 53.9). In 
ancther passage (xiv. 79. 14), a knight ‘ascended the car packed 
with hundreds of quivers, after he had girded on his golden 
breast-plate and his shining helm.’ A hundred quivers, be- 


sides clubs, en? bells, spears, spits, darts, bows, are in a 
t 


car with a varitha (viii.11.8). A car of priceless value is de- 
scribed in the (late) twelfth book, but is used for state, not for 
war, and appears to be merely a means of exhibiting jewels, 
being adorned with sapphires (masdra), crystal, and gold-plated 
wheels (hemanibaddhacakrah), while ‘all sorts of gems’ are 
fastened to it, so that it ‘shines like the newly risen sun.’+ 
Compare the brief account, marked late by the meter, in the 
opening war-scene, where Yudhishthira has ‘a war-car like In- 
dra’s, with golden harness, and bright with Adtaka (gold) ;+¢ 
and also compare the car described again in the twelfth book 
(37. 32 ff.), where the king ‘mounts a nice new war-car cov- 
ered with kambala-skins, and drawn by sixteen white cows.’ 
In this car Bhima, the emperor’s brother, ‘took the reins’ (ja- 
= ragmin), as it was at a great state ee and Arjuna 

eld the white umbrella ( ar age chattram) of royalty over 
the emperor’s head. In the same passage we find mentioned 


* His car is gry ‘has the five qualities,’ unexplained. . 

+ xii. 46. 33 A hundred villages are put parallel to a hundred war- 
cars in viii.38.9; if for comparative value, such state-cars must be 
meant. 

t vi. 22.5; a designation of gold more common in R. 
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a car drawn by men: that is, the steeds were replaced by men 
(narayadna, ib. 40). Another description of one of these enor- 
mous war-carriages is furnished by a passage contemporaneous 
with or next later than the last. It is here we find a distine- 
tion (above, p. 236) formally made between war-cars and pleas- 
ure-cars ;* and here perhaps the shortest yet fullest picture of 
the former in its greatest if not most ponderous glory. ‘ Har- 
ness up (sajjikuru ratham), the saint cried ; prepare quickly thy 
chariot called the war-car, with weapons and banners, with a 
spear and a gold staff (yastz), noisy with the sound of bells, 
furnished with ornamental doors (yuktas toranakalpanaih, 
31), gilded, supplied with hundreds of arrows; this was done, 
and the king placed his wife at the left of the pole (vdme 
dhur?), himself at the right, and laid within the car the goad, 
sharp-pointed, made of three sticks’ (t*?dundam vajragicya- 
gram pratodam tatra ca*dadhat)—for this was another nara- 
yana, and the king and his wife were forced to drag the car 
for a great saint. Whether we may be allowed to predicate 
but two steeds for such a car in its normal locomotion I doubt, 
but these two were goaded ‘on back and hip,’ and dragged the 
saint about for some time without exhaustion. The ornamented 
doors were probably in relief, judging by a Purana standard ; 
though Epic evidence fails nr bey’ 

Another description, rather simpler, tells us that the war- 
ear ready for battle was ‘large and fine, and adorned with 
bells, with a golden net, and light to run with the noise of 
thunder ; well-adorned, furnished with tiger-skins which made 
protection (guard, varithin), and drawn by good fair-necked 
steeds’ (v. 131.28 ff.). Compare the almost identical descri 
tion of a war-car in the sixth book of the Ramayana: ‘He 
mounted with joy the divine war-car, his bow strung, that car 
furnished with all kinds of weapons, sounding with a hundred 
bells, harnessed with thought-swift steeds, and well guided by 


* samgramiko rathah and kriddrathah, xiii. 53. 28 ff. 

+ See P.W., kalpana. Compare the vimdna described in R. vi. 106. 
22 ff. It isadorned with gold and gems, banners, and emblems ; and it 
is beautified by hemakaksydah (m.), gold plates, and nets of bells. The 
Lexicon compares kaksa, defined as part of the car (kaksa, 12) by na- 
tive lexicographers, and translates doubtfully ‘ Fligel.’ Apropos of the 
legend, it may be asked have: A if any weight at all is laid on a legend 
describing how a king maltreated the priests (see above, p- 73), we 
should not also conversely treat this story as an indication of the way 

riests treated kings. The answer is: because the former is a national 

egend, and belongs to respectable tradition ; the king so proud being 

held up by the Epic and legal literature alike, his image being in a 

sense historical; while this latter is one of the wild self-made absurd- 

ities of the Neem ge not supported by earlier legend ; and because 

. the former illustrates what may well have happened at an earlier day, 
and the latter fails to correspond to any antecedent probability. 


iW 


the charioteer; which had the sound of thunder, and the glor 
of the shining moon or sun ; which had a lofty flag-staff; which 
was .irresistible, furnished with a protection (swvaritham), 
well adorned, covered with a net of gold, on fire as it were 
with glory.’* 

Some parts of the chariot are not only explained, as they are 
rarely mentioned, and not described. Thus, we find in a list of 
parts of chariots, besides those already discussed, the dandaka, 
apparently equivalent to yasti, the banner-staff; the janghd, 
wobably the aksajangha or ‘axle-tree ; and the dagana, per- 
nal the spokes (unless the harness in general be meant).+ The 
triangle-piece, elsewhere explained, is said in another passage of 
this book to be silvered ; and from the same paragraph we may 
add a new item to the car, namely the ¢r7-koga or threefold re- 
ceptacle, said to be of gold, i. e. gilded: ‘the war-car decked 
with tiger-skins, of noiseless axle, golden tri-koga, and silver 
triangle-piece.’+ Aoca alone is specifically a sheath for a 
a We may have in the last three epithets three near 

arts; axle, axle-box, axle-pole-triangle, as koga is used in Vedic 
Sametenes but why three-fold? On account of its non-specitic 
meaning, frequent in the Epic, I prefer to regard it as indica- 
tion of three compartments for receiving arms. 


*R. vi. 31.28 ff. Bells are here kinkini (gatanddita). Compare R. 
vi. 49.8. Compare, too, R. vi. 51.17ff. (sadhvajah . . sénukarsah) a car 
furnished with tridents, axes, etc., in ib.108; and R. vi. 66.8, where 
agnivarna of ratha is to be thus interpreted as ‘golden.’ The same R. 
vi. 74.1 (rathdnamn ca ’gnivarndnam sadhvajanan varithindm). 

+ (rathdn) isimukhdn dvitriveniin nyastadandakabandhuran, vijan- 
ghakibardis tatra vinemidagandn api; vicakropaskaropasthan bhag- 
nopakarandn api, prapatitopastaranan, vii. 36.31 ff. The commenta- 
tor does not touch the words given above; those not given here are 
discussed in their place. Dagana (see P. W.) for daigana? Its close 
connection with the wheel and all parts of the car would seem to re- 
fute ‘harness’ as a proper translation. From its literal meaning one is 
tempted to bring dagana into connection with the ‘ hook’ sense of ai- 
kdu and nyaikdu, and imagine a tooth or hook on the wheels. But 
scythes or their equivalents seem not to have been used, or they would 
have played a in the descriptions ; and they can not be proved for 
either the Vedic or Epic age. Rajendralala devotes himself to the 
aig for Vedic times, but the one passage quoted proves nothing. 

e ankdu and nyankdu, ‘which run along with the wind on eac 
side of the war-car.’ could easily by themselves be taken thus; they 
are by implication the protectors of the car, and abhito ratham (ydu 
dhvantam vatdram anu samcarantéu} means loosely ‘found on each 
side’ (not t of the side), as in Mbh. iv. 64.33, ratharaksinah ¢erate . . 
abhito fale. ‘lie on each side of the car,’ or as sharp protecting 
pieces fastened to the side; but this ge from Par. G. S. iii. 14.6 is 
not definite enough at the best to allow of its being used as an argu- 
ment on the point. 

t ratham vaiyadghracarmdnam (= vydghracarmaparivrtam, comm,) 
akijanadksam hematrikogam rajatatrivenum, viii. 37. 27. 
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The allegorical car described in viii. 33.17 ff. gives a few 
unique particulars in regard to the chariot. We find here a 


protector called pariwdra, and one called parirathyd (conrpare 
A.V. viii. 8. 22), the common varitha ; 
‘guard of the wheels’; two adhisthdne, ‘standing places over 
the fore-wheels’ (M.); and an apaskara, a hind-piece of wood. 
The seat, called bandhura, is made of three pieces. Knights 
guarding the car are called purahsarah, pariskandah, and 
prstharaksdu or cakraraksdu. These are also called pareva- 
gopah and paripargvacarah. Both commentators understand 
that there are four wheels. The similar cars described in the 
Puranas seem to be copies of those in the Epic. 

In the simpler descriptions, and often seen by implication, we 
find two-wheeled cars. Since the commentator is used to the 
later order of four-wheelers, he sometimes endeavors to make 
these into the four-wheelers, as was said above. Nevertheless, 
from the Epic descriptions we should almost believe that two- 
wheeled cars were universal, except in the latest portions of our 
text. For instance, in one case a wheel comes off a car; and 
then, it is said, ‘the horses drag, the car with one wheel.’* 
By implication, Krishna’s car, said to have had ‘two wheels, like 
the sun and the moon, could have had no more (v. 83. 15). 
This car has four horses, so that, we see, the four steeds were 
not confined to the larger chariots (the size of a war-car does not 
seem to have anything to do with the bestowing of the titles 
maharatha, atiratha, ete.).+ Another two-wheeled car is infer- 
able in a passage that says: ‘the (one) yoke, the one pole, the 
two wheels, and the one axle, were broken, cut to pieces by ar- 
rows’ (v. 181. 14). 

On the other hand, eight-wheeled cars are spoken of, although 
very seldom. The same number of steeds is sometimes found:t 
As we see the car of two horses and two wheels the prevailing 
one in the earlier period, and can trace a gradual increase in 
weight and size, we may say with Lucretius: — 


Et biiugos prius est quam bis coniungere binos, 
Et quam falciferos armatum escendere currus.§ 


* ekacakram ratham . . tthuh, vii. 189. 54. 

+ v. 165, quoted above, p. 204, with Kripa’s extraordinary title ratha- 
yuthapayithapah, 166. 20, applicable to numbers or ability only. 

¢ ‘Great was the noise of the eight-wheeled car,’ vii. 175. 13 (rathah . . 
astacakrasamdayuktah). Again asfacakra in vii. 167.38. These eight- 
wheelers belong to the book nearest in age of battle-books to the Rama- 
yana. So we find also in Ramayana the astacakrasamdadyukto mahara- 
thah (R. vi. 44. 27). For the pres 7 see below. 

§ Lucret. v. 1298. His next venture will scarcely obtain credence, 
cértainly not for India: et paae est armatum in equi conscendere cos- 
tas . . quam biiugo curru belli temptare pericla, ; 
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We are now prepared to disbelieve the erroneous statement 
made at the opening of the war, when describing the battle-cars. 
The-error consists in the universal practice asserted. But prob- 
ably the following accurately describes the largest chariot used, 
except the eccentric and unique special cars of one or two 
heroes. My subjects are in part anticipated by this formal 
statement, which says (v. 155.13 ff.): ‘ All the cars were drawn 
by four horses (cuéwryuj), and equipped with arrows and spears, 
and a hundred bows apiece ; for each car were two pole-horses, 
directed by one driver Silaoasier hayuyor ekah . . rathi), and 
two outside horses fastened to the axle-end ( pdrsnz), and driven 
by one driver apiece e battle-cars were 
‘like guarded cities,’ and the horses had gilded trappings, /e- 
mabhanda. Each car was accompanied by ten or by fifty ele- 

hants.* 
4 The charioteer, sita, sirathi, yantar, niyantar, rathayanta- 
rau, parsniyantar, parsnisarathi, abhigugraha (viii. 32.19), 
rathavahaka, rathin (abstract, sérathyam): The car held one 
or three charioteers. Two alone seem sometimes implied 
(e. g. vii. 156. 83 f£.). Often, however, the knight is his own 
driver. One kingly knight sometimes drives for another, as 
Krishna for Arjuna and Qalya for Karna. But the social 
position of the charioteer is, as seen from Calya’s indigna- 
tion in the scene quoted at length above (p. 217), one inferior 
to the knight’s in the war-car. He only served for political 
purposes. There remained enough of the cattle-driver ex- 
traction in Karna to warrant this, but the dialogue shows 
the position of the ordinary charioteer to be properly that 
of a high servant. Of kings the charioteers were not 
thought unequal to high station, and princes in distress adopt 
this mode of life by preference. Thus Nala becomes chief 
hostler, and passes his time in the stable, agvagdla ; and Nakula 
takes service as a horse-trainer. Sanjaya, however, the old 
charioteer, shares his old king’s hermitage.t Of less than kings, 
the drivers were apparently of little importance ; they generally 
fall in battle unnamed. Still, the practical position outweighs 
the theoretical station. We find the charioteer refusing to obey 
when the knight gives too reckless commands, but yielding 
when pressed. He is a servant, but a privileged one. More- 
over, it was the charioteer’s duty to guard his knight; and this 
may easily have been interpreted to imply keeping him out of 
death’s way. Compare the vivid scene in the seventh book: 
‘Then he urged on the (one) charioteer : “drive thou the steeds 
quickly before the face of Drona”; . . . and again he urged 


* The ideal may be studied in brief in R. vi. 86.2 ff. 
+ Nala, iii. 67; 71.11; Nakula, iv. 13; Sarhjaya, xv. 16. 4. 
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The allegorical car described in viii. 33.17 ff. gives a few 
unique particulars in regard to the chariot. We find here a 
protector called parwdra, and one called parirathyd 
A.V. viii. 8. 22), besides the common varittha; a pariskara, 
‘ouard of the wheels’; two adhisthdne, ‘standing places over 
the fore-wheels’ (M.); and an apaskara, a hind-piece of wood. 
The seat, called bandhura, is made of three pieces. Knights 
guarding the car are called purahsarah, pariskandah, and 
prstharaksdu or cakraraksdu. These are also called par¢va- 
gopah and pariparevacarah. Both commentators understand 
that there are four wheels. The similar cars described in the 
Puranas seem to be copies of those in the Epic. 

In the simpler descriptions, and often seen by implication, we 
find two-wheeled cars. Since the commentator is used to the 
later order of four-wheelers, he sometimes endeavors to make 
these into the four-wheelers, as was said above. Nevertheless, 
from the Epic descriptions we should almost believe that two- 
wheeled cars were universal, except in the latest portions of our 
text. For instance, in one case a wheel comes off a car; and 
then, it is said, ‘the horses dragged the car with one wheel.’* 
By implication, Krishna’s car, said to have had ‘two wheels, like 
the sun and the moon,’ could have had no more (v.83. 15). 
This car has four horses, so that, we see, the four steeds were 
not confined to the larger chariots (the size of a war-car does not 
seem to have anything to do with the bestowing of the titles 
maharatha, atiratha, ete.).+ Another two-wheeled car is infer- 
able in a passage that says: ‘the (one) yoke, the one pole, the 
two wheels, and the one axle, were broken, cut to pieces by ar- 
rows’ (v. 181. 14). 

On the other hand, eight-wheeled cars are spoken of, although 
very seldom. The same number of steeds is sometimes found.t 
As we see the car of two horses and two wheels the prevailing 
one in the earlier period, and can trace a gradual increase in 
weight and size, we may say with Lucretius: 


Et biiugos prius est quam bis coniungere binos, 
Et quam falciferos armatum escendere currus.§ 


* ekacakram ratham . . tihuh, vii. 189. 54. 

+ v. 165, quoted above, p- 204, with Kripa’s extraordinary title ratha- 
yuthapayithapah, 166.20, applicable to numbers or ability only. 

t" Great was the noise of the eight-wheeled car,’ vii. 175.13 (rathah . . 
astacakrasamdyuktah). Again asfacakra in vii. 167.38. These eight- 
wheelers belong to the book nearest in age of battle-books to the Rama- 
yana. So we find also in Ramayana the astacakrasamdyukto mahdara- 
thah (R. vi. 44. 27). For the see below. 

§ Lucret. v. 1298. _His next venture will scarcely obtain credence, 
cértainly not for India: et bp est armatum in equi conscendere cos- 
tas . . quam biiugo curru belli temptare pericla, ; 
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We are now prepared to disbelieve the erroneous statement 
made at the opening of the war, when describing the battle-cars. 
The-error consists in the universal practice asserted. But prob- 
ably the following accurately deseribes the largest chariot used, 
except the eccentric and unique special cars of one or two 
heroes. My subjects are in part anticipated by this formal 
statement, which says (v. 155. 13 ff.): ‘ All the cars were drawn 
by four horses (cutwryuj), and equipped with arrows and spears, 
and a hundred bows apiece ; for each car were two pole-horses, 
directed by one driver (dhawryayor hayuayor ekah . . rathi), and 
two outside horses fastened to the axle-end (parent), and driven 
by one driver apiece ( pdrsnisdrathi). 1e battle-cars were 
‘like guarded cities,’ wh the horses had gilded trappings, he- 
mabhanda. Each car was accompanied by ten or by fifty ele- 
phants.* 

The charioteer, siita, sdrathi, yantar, niyantar, rathayanta- 
rau, parsniyantar, parsnisdrathi, abhigugraha (viii. 32.19), 
rathavahaka, rathin (abstract, sdrathyam): The car held one 
or three charioteers. Two alone seem sometimes implied 
(e. g. vii. 156. 83 ff.). Often, however, the knight is his own 
driver. One kingly knight sometimes drives for another, as 
Krishna for Arjuna iad Calya for Karna. But the social 
position of the charioteer is, as seen from Calya’s indigna- 
tion in the scene quoted at length above (p. 217), one inferior 
to the knight’s in the war-car. He only served for political 
purposes. There remained enough of the cattle-driver ex- 
traction in Karna to warrant this, but the dialogue shows 
the position of the ordinary charioteer to be properly that 
of a high servant. Of kings the charioteers were not 
thought unequal to high station, and princes in distress adopt 
this mode of life by preference. 1us Nala becomes chief 
hostler, and passes his time in the stable, agvagala ; and Nakula 
takes service as a horse-trainer. Sanjaya, however, the old 
charioteer, shares his old king’s hermitage.+ Of less than kings, 
the drivers were apparently of little importance ; they emavitty 
fall in battle unnamed. Still, the practical position outweighs 
the theoretical station. We find the charioteer refusing to obey 
when the knight gives too reckless commands, but yielding 
when pressed. He is a servant, but a privileged one. More- 
over, it was the charioteer’s duty to guard his knight; and this 
may easily have been interpreted to imply keeping him out of 
death’s way. Compare the vivid scene in the seventh book: 
‘Then he urged on the (one) charioteer: “drive thou the steeds 
quickly before the face of Drona”; . . . and again he urged 


* The ideal may be studied in brief in R. vi. 86.2 ff. 
+ Nala, iii. 67; 71.11; Nakula, iv. 13; Satmhjaya, xv. 16.4 
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on the driver, saying “go, go” (ydhi, ydht); but the driver 
said, “thou art not skilled enough in fighting.” Then cried 
the knight, “I would indeed fight now, even with the gods! 
Drive on!” and the charioteer, striking with his goad the three- 
year-old colts, drove on; but he did not rejoice in his mind.’* 
The rule of protecting the knight is formal. ‘In battle the 
knight, if confused, must be guarded by the charioteer’ ; or, 
‘ever must the man of the war-car be guarded’; and when the 
charioteer risks his life in saving his master, he does so because 
he ‘ bears in mind the rule.’+ "tt will have been noticed that 
we have in the case above but one driver. Side by side with 
this we tind two more, the s#¢a or charioteer proper being un- 
derstood, especially noted as the parsnisdrathi, or twain stand- 
ing on either side of the car, perhaps over the fore-wheels (see 
above), who guides the horses running free outside the pole- 
horses (vii.48.29). Perhaps we have, conversely, to under- 
stand the two in a large car when but one is mentioned, as in 
the following ; but I see no reason for this except the difficulty 
of one driver’s managing a four-in-hand, which is slight, since 
there is nothing to disprove the possibility of all four horses 
being on tle pole—though this is against usage. Compare: 
‘Li Sbhandel e shot (a flood of arrows) at the foe’s head, 


neck, hand, foot, bow, horses (pl.), umbrella, standard, chariot- 
eer (niyantar), three-fold-piece, seat Valpa), wheels, yoke, 


quiver, back-board, flag; two wheel-guards, and all the belong- 
ings of his car; down fell the knight wounded in all his adorn- 
ments and garments, down upon the earth, like a tree bruised 
by a great wind.’ The completeness of description might here 
be taken as excluding the outer drivers. 


* vii. 35. 31 ff.; 86. 1ff. The expressions used are generally the same. 
Compare codaydé ’gvdn bhrgam, vii. 145.3; sdrathe yahi javena 
vahdih, viii. 76.2; tvarayan haydn, viii. 26.18, etc. The pride of the 
knight in venturing to fight the gods is too common to require further 
reference. We must remember that the gods meant are the old-fash- 
ioned gods, now much reduced in circumstances, and by no means 
types of divinity. Another common comparison is likening the foe to 
grasshoppers, to blades of grass (matvd trnena tains tulydn, vi. 113. 36, 
etc.), or to ‘one sixteenth’ of one’s own power (vii. 111. 30, and often). 

t raksitavyo rathi nityam, iii, 18.9; and ib.8, mohitag ca rane guro 
raksyah sdrathind rathi. In iv. 64.49, the samyantar rescues the 
knight, upadegam anusmrtya. 

¢ vii. 38.5 (cakram, also singular). Niyantar is usually yantar, con- 
troller. The cakragoptdrdu seem to be guards over the wheels, not 

rdsmen (cakraraksdéu). The knights are their own drivers in vii. 
96.13. The goad pratoda, held by the sdrathi, is constantly fallin 
from his hand: compare R. vi. 57. 24; 31.40; and note that the goad an 
reins are both held in the left hand by an expert driver; and if this arm 
be wounded, he picks up goad and reins (with the other ?), driving on 
as before. Compare viii. 27.16 ff.; sa nirbhidya a savyam.. 
hemadando jagama dharanim . a. . pratodah prapatad 
dhastdd ragmayag ca . . pratodam grhya so ‘nyat tu ragmin api yatha 
purd vahayadmasa tin agvdn .. . 
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We find the king of the Pandus acting the part of a driver 
besidé the regular charioteer.* The art of the driver consisted 
not alone in driving well and fast, and keeping the car straight, 
for this indeed was but the foundation of his science. His 
true art consisted in wheeling and turning, in bringing the car 
rapidly about, so as to attack the antagonist with such speed 
from all quarters that the chariot seemed to advance from all 
sides at once. Reference has been made to this art in the par- 
—— on the battle-orders. The circumstances in which the 
knight or his driver exercises his skill are always the same, 
either to escape surrounding on the part of the foe or to sur- 
round. The names of the circles are apparently technical, in 
as great a degree as technicalities can be predicated of the 
transparent battle-terms employed. We have seen the ‘right’ 
and ‘left? circles spoken of: that is, the ‘circle,’ mandala, is 
the regular term for the evolution, to which we have added 
either yamaka, ‘the double wheel,’ or ‘left? and ‘right,’ dis- 
tributively. Either of the latter is, again, called a ‘crescent,’ 
ardhacandra. The Ramiayana, in a doubtful passage, uses 
the words vithi and sarpagati in as if a technical sense, like 
mandala, corresponding to (yuddha-ymarga, and it may be 
that in the Mahabharata also these words have escaped my no- 
tice so used ; but I can cite no instance of them from the latter 
work. The effect of ‘circling’ was produced by ‘ goading the 
steeds and hauling on the reins: directing them, of course, by 
the latter at the same time.+ 


* yudhisthiras tu madregam abhyadhdavat . . svayan samnodayann 
acvdn dantavarndn, ix. 16. 47. 

+ mandalani tatag cakre gatapratydgatdni ca (vii. 19.6.), ‘circles he 
made then forward and backward ; evam uktvd tato . . . haydn sam- 
codya, ragmibhis tu samudyamya javend *bhyapatat tadaé ; mandalani 
vicitrani yamakani ’tardni ca, savydni ca vicitrani daksindni ca sarva- 

h; pratodena ’hatah . . . ragmibhig ca samudyatah, vyacarans te 

yottamah (iii.19.7), ‘circles of different sorts, double and single, 
(other) to left and right.’ The partial repetition in vii. 122.66 gives us 
margajiah as one who understands such manceuvres (mandaldni, etc.; 
itarani ca carantéu yuddhamargajidu tataksatur rathesubhih, etc.). 
The same use in club-fight : compare ix. 57. 25 ff. ; 58. 22,23; in the last 
example, a gomitraka manceuvre of club-tighting diversifies the contest. 
I should translate ‘in an ‘ey instead of a true circle: here arim 
sammohayann iva is added, the ultimate object being to confuse the 
foe. ‘Wheeling left’ is asavyam dvrtya vdjinah ; ‘wheeling right’ is 
pradaksinam updvrtya, in iv. 57.42; 64.4; with ardhacandram dvrtya, 
‘wheeling a half circle,’ ib.59.10. In the first of these passages, ya- 
maka applied to mandala is defined by the commentator as ‘repress- 
ive.’ This meaning would not be impossible throughout, and is i 
mologically permissible. We should then translate (instead of ‘ double 
and single’) ‘ those circles meant to narrow the area of the foe’s action. 
and others’—that is, others that give him headway ; but I prefer ‘dou- 
ble.’ The passage in the Ramayana (vi. 92.3) contains vithi in both 
editions, but the verse appears corrupt in the second pada. In vs. 6 
(dargayitvad tatas tau tu gatir bahuvidhad rane) we have the simple 
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A further trick of the charioteer is that of driving in such 
a way as to make a particular kind of noise. Perhaps no 
more than what corresponds to our individual trick of tread is 
meant, but we find that an unseen charioteer is recognized simply 
by the noise he makes in driving. This may apne the 

randeur and loudness of the sound, and it is withal in a ‘tale 
of old’ that the fact is mentioned ;* but as a man used to the 
track can recognize one locomotive out of a hundred by ear 
alone, though bell and whistle be not used, I see no reason 
why in a chariot-age the. same fineness of ear should not be 
possible, even if in one case the individuality lies in the engine 
and in the other in the engineer’s method. Loudness of noise 
alone is often approvingly alluded to (e. g. R. vi. 79.11). 

I have already spoken of the eagerness with which a decent 
knight slays his foe’s charioteer. The ensign and charioteer 
are often aimed at first, and these with the 5 ar being laid 
low, the re combat first begins. Every scene 
will give examples of this statement, and a few references will | 
suffice.t It was a very mean and cowardly practice, and en- 
ga ed in without compunction. The driver was absolutely 

elpless. The opposing knight looked on him as he did on the 
horses, and shot him to stop the car. No qualms of honor 
seem to have been felt; yet the driver was the most unpro- 
tected man in the field. The ‘code’ had not touched him. 
Even as against the opposing knight, thus destitute of horses 
and driver, the combat was unfair; but this is the regular 


usage. 

n important casual occupation of the trusted charioteer lies 
in the office of herald or ambassador, nominally under safety, 
but endangered by a wrathful prince. Deprecating voile 
wrath, he was supposed to repeat verbal messages, while act- 
ing rather as an agent sent to confer.t As daily herald to 
town from camp goes the charioteer of old Dhritarashtra, and 
appears as an old friend of the king. So in the Ramayana a 
charioteer, sdérathi, is sent with a message to the king (ii. 57. 23). 
Regular news-seekers were the spies, always taken for granted in 
enh camp. The news of Arjuna’s vow is carried across by 


gati; in vs. 8, Gorresio reads mandaldni ca vithig ca jithmah sarpaga- 
tis tathd, dargayantdu bahuvidhan siitasdmarthyajan ; while B. 
(adhy. 109 here) has gatapratydgatdani ca in the second pada. The Ra- 
mayana has a simile not very flattering to the charioteer: ‘this city de- 
prived of thee will be like a prtand whose leader (vira) is slain, and 
where the charioteer alone is left (in the war car),’ ii.51.5. A simple 
manceuvre in R. vi. 90.10 consists in bedusting the foe (cakrotksiptena 
rajasé rdvanam sa vyadhinayat). 

* Nala recognized by his rathanihsvanah, iii. 73. 33-54. 

+ vi. 72. 26 ff. ; 77.70; vii. 184. 13. 
+ Compare Ultka, in v. 161 (see above, p. 164). 
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spies to the other camp (vii. 74. - The news of defeat is 
brought the king by messengers called vdrttikah ; not by the 
siita that had been the daily reporter of events.* 

We have also to notice that the st##a or professional driver 
was retained in peace as a musician, and seems in this capac- 
ity to have been employed as a regular eulogizer in feasts and 
processions, along with bandins and mdgadhas.t Of the 
number of charioteers employed by a wealthy potentate we 
can form no estimate. The Epic says that Yudhishthira, when 
king of Indraprastha, possessed eight hundred sitas with md- 
gadhas, perhaps only musicians. 

The st#ta had not only to drive but to attend to the horses, 
put them up, take care of them, and, after battle, draw the 
arrows out of them and doctor them (v. 180.1). 

The chariot-steeds : Aelian tells us that the art of managin 
horses was not common, but a science confined to a specia 
class. The Indian horses, according to his statement, are di- 
rected by a bridle, but not hampered by barbed muzzles or 
curb-bits.§ This statement is contradicted by Arrian’s report, 
and is in itself of doubtful interpretation, as yaded¢ | may be 
the rein with the bit, or the rein alone. The particular empha- 
sis laid on the éxeorypy ixzeq is worth our attention, as we shall 
see it well grounded by Epic proof. 

The most popular war-steed is the horse (agva, haya, turaga, 
rathavaha, vaha, ete.). Mules were, however, often employed, 
and seem to be admired especially on account of their great 
speed. Camels are used as steeds only in peace; elephants, 
only when ridden. Horses are ranked as ‘pairs’ or as single 
steeds, the yoked two reckoned as an individual.** The relative 

sition of the chariot-pair has been spoken of above; two 
Letigs seem to have been kept close to the pole by a yoke, and 
supported by two outsiders; though it is possible that we have 


_ in the caturyy a double-yoke, one behind the other.++ 


* varttikadih kathyamdnas tu mitrandm me pardbhavah, x. 4. 33. 

+ iii. 257. 1, etc.: see below, on music. 

t iv. 70.18. He had also ten thousand elephants, and thirty thousand 
chariots (ib.). 

§ . . tiv av 4Bacdvioror. 

| ddhana, said to be bit or snaffle in the older days, for which khalina 
was substituted, means only harness, apparently. On this and on the 
Puranic bridle, see Indo-Aryans, ii. 335. 

| Two best horses are reckoned equal to four best asses in making a 
bargain : iii. 192. 51. 

** The chariot-horses were properly so called. Thus, a king who had 


’ been hunting returns ¢rdntayugah ¢rantahayah, ‘with the pairs of 


horses and single horses tired out,’ i. 78. 15. 

++ rathé sarve caturyujah, vii. 60.2. Cars are generally alluded to as 
caturyuj if any magnificence is intended : compare (v. 86. 6) ‘I will give 
him sixteen cars yoked with four horses apiece.’ 
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In case the ordinary arrangement is practiced, two horses are 
submitted to the yoke (dhwr), and two run loose, only held by 
a strap fastened to each end of the fore-axle.* The character- 
istics of horses most extolled are youth, swiftness, and color. 
We have seen the age of three years mentioned with approba- 
tion,t and I may add that white horses are especially prized for 
swiftness, though other colors are conspicuous; some so diver- 
sified that one cannot help conjecturing that quaggas or zebras 
were imported and called horses. ‘Swift as thought,’ mano- 
java, is the standing epithet of good steeds.t As I have given 
some attention to the art of the charioteer, it is only fair to say 
that the horses also were so well trained that they heeded every 
word, and are even claimed to have known enough to. sprin 
np before the knight and confuse him without being directed.§ 
1is isa unique exhibition, however, and professedly a story 
only, giving us also (three verses before) an instance of the sus- 
ceptibility of the Hindu horses in their falling upon their knees 
before their master. But elsewhere, in scenes of grief, as in 
Homer, we find the horses weeping.| The prompt obedience 
of the steeds must be taken as true if we believe the wheeling- 
feats described. They must also fear no noise whatever.4 
Besides these characteristics, certain marks are praised, twists 
of the hair in various parts of the body, especially one on the 
forehead (/alama). Such marks were probably explained in the 
ucvasiitra, aphorisms on horses, which are mentioned with 
others on cars and elephants (ii.5.120). A full description of 
desirable steeds says: ‘the best horses, lean, powerful, patient 
of the road, with fire and force, of good breed and manner, 
with wide nostrils and large jaws’ ;** but the following list of 
‘markings’ is probably interpolated.t+ The most famous horses 


* pdrsnivahdu, x. 18.3. See above, 237. 

+ Abhimanyu’s colts, haydh . trihdyandh, vii. 36.9. are 
decked with gold ornaments (ib.). . 

¢ Horses do not appear to be shod, but constant notice is taken of the 
‘terrible noise of their hoofs: as, for example, in vi. 105.13, khuragab- 
dag ca sumahdan. 

iii.71. 23, te hayottamah samitpetur atha rathinam mohayann 
iva: the singular participle for the plural, probably because confused 
with the proper common use, where mohayann iva refers to the knight, 
as in ix. 58. 23 (compare P. W.s. v. rathatir). 

| vii. 192. 20, hayd¢ ca ’griny avasyjan ; also R. vi. 57. 25. 

4 They must be ‘ patient to each sound,’ sarvagabdaksamah, or turath- 
gamdan chankhavarndn sarvacgabdatigan rane, vii. 162.3. ‘Patient of the 
arrows’ is another laudatory epithet (vinitagalyadh turagah), vii. 112. 56. 

** Virdhamihira (see next note) says horses should have long necks, 
and short ears, lips, and tails (66. 1). ; 

++ iii. 71. 12 ff. Of the following sixteenth verse N. says, ‘ this verse is 
sometimes omitted’; the marks are twelve in number, two on the head, 
two on each flank, two on each side of the chest, one on the crupper, 
and one on the forehead, in the spurious verse ; in verse fourteen, ten 
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come from the Sindh country or from Kamboja; of the peo- 
ple of the latter country the pseudo-Epic speaks as among the 
finest horsemen. ‘ Western horses’ in general are highly prized, 
but those of Sindhu and Kamboja are most mentioned. The 
latter are called ‘speckled,’ an epithet often applied, however, 
to any horse.* Saindhava alone means a horse, as well as a man 
of Sindh. 

Nearly as famous appears to be the steed of Balhi.t From 
the north and west countries Arjuna bought horses of parrot and 
peacock color, as well as those termed tttiri, partridge-colored, 
mandikakhya, frog-like, kalmasa, speckled.t Red is also a 
great favorite in horses, Drona’s steeds being called ‘red, power- 
ful, pleasant to drive, like coral, copper-mouthed.’§ Common 
appellations are black, golden, moon-colored, horn-colored, flam- 
ingo-colored, bear-colored ; but the finest of all were Arjuna’s 
own divine steeds, and these were white.|| 

The reins and goad (the latter, of three pieces) have been al- 
ready spoken of, in connection with the charioteer. Besides the 
straps of the harness, the horses sometimes wore leather robes and 
anet, probably as armor. So also a wooden breastplate seems to 
have been worn. Such is perhaps the wragchada (vii. 23. 36) 
The bridle-bit§ appears to be the same word as the Greek pave 


dvartas are mentioned. The commentator regards these as ‘faulty’ 
spots, which is better than to mention twelve and call them ten, as does 

illiams. These horses are of the famous Sindh breed. Compare for 
the dvartas iii. 161.24, where N. renders vimaldksah by dagdvartagud- 
dhah. Brh. Sarbh. 66.2 ff. and Ag. P. 288.1ff. give ten good and ten 
bad dvartas, depending on the locality of the twists in the hair. 

* ix. 8.22; iii. 269.6, etc. Compare xiii. 118.13, syandanegu ca kam- 
bojad yuktah paramavajinah. On the color, compare vii. 23.74; vi. 79. 
50 (karbura). In B, A. Up. vi.1, as a type of noble spirit ‘a great and 
lordly horse of the Sindhu country’ is used. Bhagadatta (with his 
Yavanas) has what are called djdneya horses, blooded animals, also 
called in other descriptions swift and noble as companion epithets. 
Compare ii. 51.15; v. 4490 (B.om.). Such djdneyas had also the crown- 
prince of Hastina: ‘you have all heart can desire,’ says his father, 
‘blooded horses,’ etc., ii. 49. 9. 

+ balhika, balhijata, i. 221.51; v. 86.6, etc.; R.i. 6. 24. 

tii. 27.27; 28.6; also extolled in 51.4 (with parrot-noses) ;_ 61. 22. 

$ iv. 58.4 (témrdsyah). Cf. vii. 182.29. Drona’s horses are ‘ blood-red’ 
(rakta) ; so cona in vii. 191. 32 ff.; yellow ( paladlakadnda-color) in vii. 23. 35. 

Compare viii. 77.3, (agvah) himagankhavarnah suvarnamuktamani- 
jalanaddhah ; vii. 118.4, gasigankhavarnah (C. 4687, casipunkha) ; viii. 
00.5, hansavarnah, gcankhavarnah ; viii. 76.36, sitabhravarnadh, asita- 
prayuktah ; ix.11.41, hayadh . . suvarnakaksah . . rksavarnah ; viii. 79. 
59, cvetdcvayuktam . . . sughosam ugran ratham (arjunasya : compare 
viii. 38. 12, ‘fifty white steeds,’ with eighteen more in verse 13; also 
viii. 37.26). More might be given, but will not profit us. The various 
flowers (decorations with which, dpida, are common) with which the 
color of horses vies are given in vil. 23. 6, 24, 28 ff. (cf. R. vi. 19. 46, kai- 
candpida haydah). 

* valgad for ragmi is later and doubtful (vii. 27, 28=1217, v. P.W.) for 
Mbh.; kavi, late for khalina, is not found. 
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but the comparison is etymologically unsound, so that it is more 
reasonable to suppose with Weber that khalina is a borrowed 
word, or one of independent origin.* 

Outside of these useful trappingst we have a number of 
purely ornamental ones, such as the tail-bands mentioned in viii. 
34. 30. One passage unites ‘tail-bands, plumes, breast-harness, 
bits, ornaments of silver, brass, and gold’; but the last are 
not explained.t The plume, therefore, was not wanting, made 
of the tail of the bos grunniens, which is usually an adornment 
of the palace, one of the royal insignia, carried he rinces upon 
the field (camara or vyajana and vala together) ; here an orna- 
ment of the horse, probably worn on the head ;§ often with 
the kaksaé or kaksyd, the girdle or girth-band, which, like all 
else ~ of decoration, is represented as adorned and be- 
jeweled. The manes, sata, must be long.| . 

Horses have names, as elephants have. Krishna’s double 
team of four Kambojan steeds is often mentioned, the two 
pole-horses bearing the names Caivya and Sugriva, and the two 
outsiders called Maghapuspa and Balahaka.4] 

Special skill in driving ome is claimed by all the knights, 
though a distinction is attempted by Karna, where he says 
‘Calya is better than Krishna; I, than Arjuna; Karna knows 
the heart (art) of horses ; Qalya, too, has knowledge of steeds.’** 

The number of horses has been spoken of above. One hun- 


dred horses draw a demon’s eight-wheeler (vii. 175. 14), where 

robably no real fact is reflected. Yudhishthira’s car in peace 
(out called a jaitro rathavarah, or car of victory) is described 
as dragged by eight horses, and covered with a net and with 
bells.t+ One well shot arrow slays a horse: for example, ‘the 


* rathd¢ caturyujo hemakhalinamdlinah, i. 198.15. The gold nets are 
mentioned in v. 155.10; vii.9.15. For goad and breastplate, see pp. 
248-52; kantaka, armor for horse, in viii. 34. 33. 

+ The machinery of the horse is shortly grouped in one compound as 
isddandakayoktrayugdadni, ‘pole, harness, yoke,’ vii. 167.13 (the ‘half- 
yoke’ is applied to horse or car, ratho vidhurah, hayadh . . vidhura- 
grivaéh). The reins are called usually ragmayah, but abhigu (grahah), 
viii. 32.19; vii. 48. 29, is also used. 

t vdlabandha, uragchada, khalina, viii. 24. 63; prakirnaka, 19. 43. 

§ So ix. 9.12: compare viii. 27. 33; vii. 163. 22, see cavalry. 

aa vii. 184,42, where gold — are on the horses; and the 
following kecardlambibhir yugdath. ng sata in vii. 175. 15. 

{| iii. 20.13; x.13.3, etc. The last two are the pdrsnivahdau. 

** hayajidna is a general term, viii. 31.59 ff. Already noted is Caliho- 
tra (compared to Matali, Indra’s charioteer), who knew the truth of the 
pedigree of horses (haydndm kulatattvavit, iii.71.27; Ag. P. 288). In 
respect of horse-diseases I have noted only xii. 284.54, where horses are 
afflicted with randhragata, but I do not know what that means; it 
seems from the commentator to be a throat-trouble. 7 

++ kinkinijdla, ii.61.4. The net here of the car, not of the horses, is 
more rarely spoken of, and one is often inclined to doubt whether it is 
the horse-net or car-net that is meant. It is generally so vaguely used 
as to leave the matter uncertain. But compare vi. 63.13, adruvegena 
sankarsan rathajalini. Bear-skins or tiger-skins often protect the cars. 
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standard with one arrow, the two charioteers (rathayantardau) 
with two; the trwvenuka with three; the bow with one; the 
horses with four, where as many horses as arrows are implied.* 

Mules are used in war, though occurring oftener in peaceful 
scenes. When harnessed they are apparently dressed like the 
horses, and are also covered with the same gold trappings (he: 
mabhanda). Black-haired mules in a white chariot make a 
i gift.t The ass, gardabha, is yoked to a ratha, but 
1ere a peaceful wagon is meant; the ass is goaded on the nose 
as the man walks beside it (xiii. 27.10). Generally when a long 
journey is to be performed with great speed, mules or asses are 
taken. In one case a wagon, ydna, is dragged by mules goin 
fourteen yojanas a day; and some ‘black-necked huge-bodie 
asses’ fly a hundred (yojanas in a day), a feat performed by 
Nala’s horses also. Asses fattened like camels re used for 
draught, xv. 23.1 ff.) on various nuts, and brought as tribute 
with camels and horses, are mentioned.t Yogo yogah! is the 
common ery for ‘harness up,’ our ‘putting to” coming near to 
the original.§ 

The knight of the war-car: A few words in regard to the 
personal position of the knight of the chariot, before we turn 
to the cavalry and elephants, or examine the arms of all these 
fighters. The well-born knight, gira, sometimes vira (though 


* vii. 156. 83 ff.: compare iv. 57. 36; R. vi. 69. 38, 

+ dadyam ¢gvetam agvatarirathan yuktam anjanakecgibhih (krsnake- 
¢ibhih, wugvataribhir yuvatibhir vd, N.), viii. 38. 5 ff. 

¢ Fourteen yojanas, v. 86.12; catapdtinah, ii.51.25; Nala’s horses, 
iii. 71.72. ustravdmih pustah pilugaminguddih (as tribute), ii. 51.4. 
i. 144. 18-19, rdsabhayuktena syandanena ’cugdmina tvaritam 
gatva. 

$ yogah! or sajjikuru ! literally ‘the yoking,’ ‘ get ready’; so yogam 
ajidpayadmasa, ‘he ordered the horses to be put to,’ viii. 11.3. Compare 
sajjikuruta yandni ratnani vividhdni ca, xvi.7.11; so kalp, as in R. vi. 
34.20, kalpyatam me rathah ¢ighram ksipram dniyatan tatah. Com- 
pare also xv. 22. 19 ff., where the king is to leave town, and cries to his 
assembled officers nirydtayata me sendm prabhitarathakuijardm, and 
to the guardians of the women ydndni vividhdni me sajjikriyantam 
sarvani ¢ibikd¢ ca, the latter term being equally applicable to the pal- 
ankeen (the women travel in ydna or ¢ibikd usually, ib. 23.12 and 
xii. 37.41: compare R. vi. 99. 13, Sita in a covered ¢ibikd; sarvd ratha- 
gatah kanydah, vii. 60.2, is, from context, not opposed); whereupon all 
cried yogo yoga iti and yujyatdm iti. Compare for different convey- 
ances, ydna, R, ii. 111.45; of an army, R. ii. 124.20. So for the order R. 
ii. 101. 38, dmantrya sdinyam yujyatam ity acodayat. In ib. 36 are men- 
tioned vividhani yandani brhanti ca laghini ca. In Mbh. iii. 73.31, mo- 
cayitvad is unharnessing, ‘loosing’ the yoke, after which the chores 
were done (upacarya ¢astratah). The naraydna or team of men (xii. 
37.40) may be nothing more than a sedan-chair carried by men in its 
egos use (for it seems a common name, for a genus), and does not be- 
ong among the war-vehicles. The women in xvi. 7.33 follow Arjuna 
on acvayuktai rathdih and gokharostrayutdih. Cakata is the same as 
ydana, but especially a load-wagon. 
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this may not imply nobility), is separated-by various grades 
from those around him, and his performances as a fighter are, 
so to speak, adjusted to these grades. In nearest proximity is 
the charioteer, his friend it may be, but socially beneath him. 
Around him are certain followers and retainers. Of these, sup- 
osing him to be a prince or high noble, we must make three 
ivisions. First and nearest stand his ‘ wheel-guard,’ usually 
one knight each at the sides of his car. These are no humble 
followers, but his equals in rank, although, as examples show, 
often his inferiors in age. It is an honorable office for youn 
knights so to ‘guard the wheels’ of a great champion, and in a 
probability, remembering the adolescence of many of these 
young warriors, it was a post sought for them by their parents, 
that they might not only be taught how to fight, but be pro- 
tected in the Dattles by the presence of the champion. Thus 
Abhimanyu seems to be put under the care of Yudhishthira. 
The knight is the head of his clan. He is the captain of a 
large family body. But in the vast hosts depicted in the Epic, 
we find knights or kings standing at the head of whole hosts, 
comprising not only the family or clan but hired troops. These 
bhria or mercenaries form the third group behind the knight. 
They are of no importance except as a mass. The knights pay 
little attention to them, and stand to them in a merely formal 
relation. But between these two—the family friends or near 
relations guarding the wheel, and the foot-herd behind, pada- 
nugadh—stand the nearer ‘ followers’ of the knight. These are 
comprised under the name of anugah or anucardah, and differ 
from the closer friends as from the vulgar. Among the sdini- 
kah or general soldiers, the anugah were the knight’s particular 
backers. I think we shall not err if we take the anugah or 
anucarah to mean those immediate followers representing what 
remains of the clannish corps of an older age. The anucura 
is perhaps nearer than the paddnuga, and therefore differen- 
tiated from him ; but he seems to be the same as anuga.* There 
seems to be a certain personal familiarity between these ‘fol- 
lowers’ and their knight, explainable only on such an assump- 
tion. At the knight’s death they invariably flee; they are 
bound up in his success or failure. The anuga is often teleonl, 
and we find Karna weeping when he sees his avwga Durmukha 
slain, just sent forward to his assistance (vii. 134). As his name 
denotes, the anuga is strictly a ‘follower, to whom conversely 
the knight is a purahsara, ‘leader.’+ To illustrate the con- 


* vi, 118. 44 speaks of the anucardh as all being slain, as if a small 
body. See the general analysis, above, p. 222. 

+ anugdmin is sometimes used for the shorter form ; rathapurahsara 
as a fixed epithet, xii. 332. 42. 


| 
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nection between knight and followers it may be noted that, 
in the River-Vision (the most poetical chapter of the whole 
Epic), each knight returns to earth for a time, appearing to the 
eyes of his friends, ‘bearing the same standard, and with the 
same car and dress,’ as of old; but after the vision has lasted 
for a little it fades away, and each ghostly warrior returns to his 
own place in the world of the dead ‘with his steeds and with 
his paddnugah, so that these accompany him after death, as 
before. Here the whole general multitude that had died is 
meant.* 

One knight often drives just behind another to protect him, 
the Hindu notion of defense being not to impede the darts of 
the protected, still less to guard him from shots if he were a brave 
knight, but simply to — him from behind, to be ready to 
aid him in need. Thus Bhima, wishing to protect the king, 
‘went behind the king, alone, guarding him in the rear.+ This 
is the normal position of the ‘protecting’ knight, who is not 
really a pro-tector at all, but a rear-guard to a single person. 
The anugah occupied this position as a body. Then came the 
foot-followers. Compare the foremost hero followed by card 
ye ca tesam paddnugah, viii. 96.32; gurdh are the anugah. 

The knight’s adversaries are generally of his own class. If 
he becomes apratirathah, or has no ‘foe-man worthy of his 
steel,’ he rushes about the field till he meets one. Incidentally, 
as it were, he may shoot a few hundred common soldiers. He 
never makes a premeditated attack upon the foot-soldiers alone, 
but when their chief is killed, of whom they are, like the 
horses, an appendage, they ought to disperse; and if they do 
not, they are shot as nuisances, not as antagonists. Especially 
is this the case with the ‘heel-catchers,’ or soldiers deputed to 
annoy his rear. These are legitimately shot as cowardly vil- 
lains, though they never appear to do much harm.+ 

The knight in his chariot is equal to an army. Frequently 
we find thousands running from one mounted hero. In the 
case of a national hero, of course, no bounds are set in descrip- 
tion. ‘Through fear of Arjuna oe even the knights, 
ran away; the horse-riders abandoned their horses; the ele- 
phant-riders, their elephants—falling from war-cars, elephants, 


* xv. 33, 18 ff., 17. In this verse (savahadh sapaddnugdh) vaha might 
almost be taken in the sense proposed by Biihler for the passage quoted 
above from Vasishtha, ‘ with their companies and personal followers.’ 
But the ordinary meaning suits the passage. 

{ prsthe raksan, viii. 82. 14. 

viii. 75. 15, etc. The pdrsnigrahah, ‘heelcatchers,’ gave their name 


to the one of the practical divisions of a king’s ‘ circuit.’ See above, p- 
compare tasya padrsnim grahisyamo javend *bhipraydsyatah, 
iv. 53, 17. 
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and horses’ (vi. 55.25-26). In this way we often find the war- 
cars in heaps,’ ‘crowds,’ ete., and a confusion so great that the 
phrase frequently turns up ‘there was no chariot-path in that 
place :’ so dense the crowd as to be impenetrable.* I close this 
view of the charioted knight with a description of action in car- 
fighting, rathayuddha, found in the seventh book (vii. 103. 
28 ff.). ‘Then much enraged, and licking his lips,t he looked, 
but found no spot on the foe’s body not protected by armor. 
Nevertheless he shot; with sharp, well-delivered, deathlike ar- 
rows he rendered lifeless the steeds, and slew both the side- 
drivers; he cut the foe’s bow and his quiver; he cut off his 
hand-guard Ve Then the ambidextrous knight pro- 
ceeded to destroy the chariot, splintering it with arrows. N ext 
the foe, deprived of his war-car, with two sharp arrows he 

ierced ; pierced by arrows was he through both hand-guards 
in the flesh beneath the a Then the kingly foe was tor- 
mented, and flight became his chief desire ; but unto him in that 
extreme of “a flocked his best bowmen, anxious to rescue (their 
king) overwhelmed by the darts of their foe. And the conquer- 
ing foe they hemmed in with thousands of chariots, with har- 
nessed elephants and horses,§$ with floods of thick-packed foot- 
men; so ‘that neither the knight nor his charioteer nor the char- 
iot was to be seen, for the rain of the arrows and the billows of 
the people. But the great knight by the power of his arrows 
broke that protecting array (varithini), and wounded the ele- 
phants, now —- about him. Smitten were the elephants, 
and smiting they rushed upon his chariot; but firm in all that 
tumult stood the car.’ 

B. Cavalry.—I find in the Epie no word corresponding to 
this heading, but several for ‘ horse-riders’ (agudroha, haydroha, 
hayadrohavara, vajin, sadin), all meaning ‘those mounted on a 
horse.’| This fact shows the use of the cavalry. Zimmer 
says that horse-riding is known to the Vedic age, but finds no 
mounted cavalry in battle. In the Epic age we have, indeed, 
cavalry, but unorganized.44 The mounted soldiers are recog- 
nized as a body (kulam) apart from others, of course, but do 
not act together. They appear as concomitants of the war- 
cars, dependent groups; but separate horsemen appear every- 


* Vrnda, vrata, vaiga (rathdndm) are found: compare vi. 63. 12. 

thayan rathavrndani vajivrndani ca; and viii. 60.30; 56.58; iv. 53. 
4% etc.; na ’sid rathapathas tatra, vii. 187. 20, etc. 

+ srkkini parisamlihan, a common expression. 

t hastatalayoh ; nakhamdisdntaregubhih (= sandhir drsah. N.). C. 
omits this last expression, and the next also. 

$kalpitdih kuiyardir haydih ; usually kipta. 

loupe for terms vi. 46. 29; 55.25; 63.15; 71.16; viii..21. 23, etc. 

Panini gives us d¢va, but this is not necessarily cavalry. 
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where. Their employment was much influenced by that of 
the elephants. A body of horsemen is routed by an elephant. 
They were therefore detailed in small numbers to guard the 
war-cars and keep on the flanks of their own elephants. To — 
the latter, indeed, they are formally assigned, but seem gen- 
erally to be circling about the chariots. 

Horse-back riding is so common, in peace as well as war,* 
that we are rather surprised at the indifferent riding displayed ; 
for the cavalry-men are mainly conspicuous through fallin off 
their horses, quite often from fear alone. They are generally 
grouped with the hastisddinah or elephant-riders, as a force 
antithetical to the main strength of the army, the car-men. 
Thus, two knights drive on their cars ‘ with horses and horse- 
riders, as if with rushing swans;’ and we read of riders (vio- 
lating the code!) fighting with the chariot-men, ‘ piercing their 
heads.’+ The verses preceding, with the swan-metaphor, de- 
scribe the cavalry-horses as carrying plumes and dpida, which 
the commentator takes for quivers, but which probably means 
garlands of flowers.t The same passage adds the fate of 
‘many riders of horses’ slain by one knight ‘ with well-knotted 
arrows’ (vi. 46. 23). 

The horse-riders form a sort of aides-de-camp, and are dis- 
patched with messages by the king, not being ordinary cavalry- 
men, but knights on horseback attending the monarch.§ 

Although the horse-riders are supposed to attack only their 
like, they contend with the chariot-men, as we saw above, and 
fight from rear and side the elephants which they dare not 
meet face to face; as the ‘mountain-beasts,’ when maddened 
by the fight, repeatedly overturn both war-cars and horse and 
rider together. | 

In one instance, the horsemen attack the other horsemen 
with darts, but immediately after they attack a charioteer in 
the same way.4| In another case, a knight overthrows car-men 


* Riding was a common amusement. A son says to his father in i. 
100. 61: ‘ You seem to be in ill health ; you look green and poorly ; you 
don’t go out ahorse any more’ (na cd ’¢vena viniryasi).. 

vi. 46, 22, agudir agryajavaih kecid adplutya mahato rathan (rathat ?), 
cirdnsy ddadire virad rathindm agvasddinah. 

t haydir api haydrohdg cdmardpidadharibhih, hansdir iva mahdave- 
gair anyonyam abhividrutah, vi. 46. 20 N.). The sddi- 
nah (seated equites) are opposed to the pdddtdh (pedites), and to the 
rathinah, those in petorrita. Compare vi. 71.48; 73.43; 75.25; 79.61; 
vii. 145. 36; viii. 28.19, 22. ‘ Those on the shoulders of elephants’ (gaja- 
skandhadh) stand opposed to the foot-soldiers and to rathopastha- and 
vajiprstha-men, viii. 78. 55 (here, as usual, the form pdddatdah). 

P vi. 120. 28: cf. gird hayasddinah, vi. 105. 11 (here a body-guard). 

sd¢evdrohdn haydn kanecid unmathya varavarandah, sahasda ciksipuh 
. . sdevdrohdn visénagrair utksipya turagdn gajadh, rathdughan 
abhimrdnantah sadhvajén abhicakramuh, etc., vi. 46. 26-27. 
vi. 57.11, 19. 
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from their car and the riders from their horses’ backs, more 
commonly said of the riders.* 

The horse-riders are the fighters especially spoken of as 
‘drunk with fighting, ywddhacdunda.t+ The arms of the cay- 
alry-men are usually darts only, but we find also spears and 
knives or short swords used by them.t 

As the riders fight alone, when killed they fall unnoticed, 
and their horses run loose, increasing the uproar and confusion 
(vi. 105. 21 ff.). Their most efficient aid was given when they 
were hurled against the foe after the elephants had become 
useless, and the throng was too dense and mixed for the employ- 
ment of war-cars. Then the agile and single horsemen call 
do good work on the herd of frightened foot-soldiers, unim- 
peded by fear of heavier foes (so in ix. 23. 60 ff.). The formal 
and unreal arrangement of the army distributes ten or one 
— mounted horsemen as a guard to each elephant (see 
below). 

The horsemen are represented as falling asleep on their 
horses’ backs when the fight has been continued too long, 
with the elephant riders and charioteers keeping them com- 
pany in weariness.$ 

Outside of regular cavalry-men, we find that the chariot- 
knights and kings often flee on horses when their cars are dis- 
abled, and no other refuge presents itself, such as leaping 
into a friendly car (the common escape) (ix. 25. 23). 

The horse of the cavalry-man was not driven by a goad, as 
was the chariot-horse, but by a whip. This (described as gilded) 
was fastened to the wrist of the rider, leaving his hand free.| 
The whip gives us a figure in describing a fiery-tempered man, 
‘restless under that word as is a fine horse under the whip.’4 
It is doubtful whether saddles were used; but the bridle and 
bit are to be assumed, as in the case of the chariot-horse. 


* vi. 108. 33. Compare the like accounts in vi. 63.15: sddinag cd ’¢va- 
prsthebhyah a knight knocks down with his club; as he does the ele- 
phant-riders, infantry, and all other opponents, ‘like an elephant 
grinding down reeds’ (nadvaldni, ib. 14). 

+ R. ii. 125.14. Also of barbarians on elephants, Mbh. vii. 112. 17. 

t vii. 165.21, sddinah sddibhih sdrdham prasacaktyrstipdnayah sa- 
magacchan. Compare arms of elephant- and horse-riders as prdsa, 
mudgara, nistringa, paragvadha, gadd, R. vi. 52.11; prdsa especially 
for horse-rider is assumed, R. vi. 49. 67; and above, vi. 57. 19. 

§ ‘Some fell asleep on the backs of their horses, some in the chariot- 
nest, some on the elephants’ shoulders,’ vii. 184. 38. 

| baddhah sddibhwjadgresu suvarnavikrtah kacgah (along with beryl- 
handed ankugas for the elephants), viii. 58.30. The chariot-horse was 
pricked with a pratoda, the elephant with a tottra and an ankuga, and 
the cavalry-horse was driven by a kagd, vii. 134. 6. 

{ vaco na mamrse .. uttamdgvah kacdm iva, ix. 32.36. Compare 
viii. 21. 23, and R. ii. 16.22, vakkacayd (Epic, loc. cit., vakepratodena) pa- 
ripiditah kagaye hayah sddhus tvardvan. 
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Probably the frequently-mentioned blankets found on the field 
served as saddles. The riders wore breast-plates and turbans 
besides their arms.* 
C. The elephant-riders—The common names for the ele- 
hant used in the Epic, gaja, naga, dvipa, hastin, karenu, 
arin, dantin, dvirada, matanga, kumjara, vdrana, pota, for 
the most part serve merely as plain descriptive adjectives (‘the 
twice-drinker,’ ‘the handed one,’ ‘the tusked one,’ ‘the defen- ‘ 
der,’ ete.), and are synonymous.t 
These beasts were employed en masse as a moving wall in at- 
tack at the outset of battle, as a standing wall in defense, and, 
thirdly, as individual foragers through the confused crowd of 
blood-seeking desperadoes that make the back-ground of every 
battle-seene. More rarely, they were used by respectable 
knights in a civilized manner. But, as generally presented to 
us, we find them mounted by a gang of low soldiers sitting on 
the shoulders of the beast (guletondhal, who were armed 


with knives, daggers, pots of oil, stones, and other weapons and 
missiles, with which to strike the soldiers beneath. The gajda- 
rohah or hastisidinah were also set to catch the victims below 
by the hair and then cleave their necks, or to slip forward upon 
the tusks and slay the horses or men. that the weapons of the 
beasts might miss. The cavalry are especially forward in at- 
tacking elephants, but —_ covertly. It —— a special 


study to be master of an elephant, and the ‘elephant-science’ 


* In viii. (21. 23) 24.66 (horsemen armed with darts, swords, spears, 
and wearing kancuka and usnisa); the khalina, coverings, etc., of vi. 
54. 59 ff., might belong to any horses. I hesitate to take pithaka in i. 
84.21 as ‘saddle,’ (as P. W. suggests). The commentator understands 
a royal team (rdjayogya), and describes it as one drawn by men; the 
naraydna we have had above. The context would favor a vehicle, 
perhaps like ¢ibikd in the next verse, which would sufficiently explain 
the ‘ seat’ (naraydnavicesds takhatardva iti mlecchesu prasiddhah), and - 
give the same meaning of couch as in pithikd, e. g. R. v. 13.54. The 
pithamarda (iv. 21.33) does not necessarily imply a saddle, as the seat 
may be a blanket (kambola), or agvdstara, paristoma, rdirkava—all 
these being used on the horses, ‘ spread over them’ (vi. 96. 74); although 
in itself we might well regard pitha as the saddle, were it not for the 
negative evidence of lack of such things in descriptions teeming with 
everything wearable by horse or driver. In vii. 23.37 we find of a 
chariot’s steeds rukmapithavakirnad haydh (C. prstha, v. N.): taken by 
the commentator to mean yellow-backed steeds, but certainly not here 
saddled. But compare from the Puranic period Var. P. 96.10, agvdh .. 
kaicanapithanaddharohdir yuktah. Parydna, saddle, is not used. 
Compare padma of elephants, below. Worth noting is the fact that 
the earliest Greek allusion to India contains a reference to what some 
ee as saddled camels used like horses. (Aeschylus, Suppl. 284; 
a2 d. iii. 99.) In vii. 112. 55, horses are made to drink wine before the 

ght. 

+The gajdroha rides the dantin, vi. 55. 25, etc.; and the gajdroha 
rides the kuiyjara, xvi. 7. 36. 
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was an important part of military discipline.* The weapons 
usually employed against the elephant are (iron) arrows; but 
the statement sometimes made in the Epic, that a knight kills 
an elephant with one arrow, like so many others of like nature, 
must be taken with the latitude that Hindu longitude demands. 
The remark of Arjuna that he ean kill the Kirata with the end 
of his bow,+ as a man does an elephant with the end of a sharp 
stake (of iron), shows perhaps that this was the method of dis- 
posing of them if they became ungovernable. 

The great chiefs, princes, kings, mount elephants so rarely 


* gajaciksaé with nitigdstra, i. 109.19; compare viii. 38. 16, hasticiksa- 
kair vinitah. The art consisted as much as anything in keeping one’s po- 
sition. Compare vii. 87.19, where the ‘ harnessed and cruel’ elephants 
(varminah, rdudrakarminah) are described as ‘ridden well’ (suviridhda 
hastydrohdih). In attacking one crawls under and smites in vii. 26. 28 
(atijalikdvedha). 

Compare xvi. 7. 62, dhanuskotyd taddé dasyiin avadhit. 

f Compare the arrangement of the elephants in the day’s opening ar- 
ray, described in the battle-orders above. In mid-battle such a com- 
— line is also spoken of as the ‘line of elephants,’ attacked by one 

night (ndgdnikam, vi. 115.29); but ordinarily only disordered single 
beasts are found. The descriptions are much alike ; the riders’ reach- 
ing down, seizing by the hair (kegapakse), and beheading the foe, is 
spoken of in vi. 57.14; where also, 11 ff., we find the cavalry attacked 
by prdsa and the elephants by ndrdcd, (iron) arrows, and, 16, the ‘ hero 
knowing well the battle’ crawling out on the tusk, karivisdnastha. 
The viro ranavigdradah and gajagiksdstravedi, here so called, shows 
more respect for this kind of fighting than our disgust can appreciate. 
The training is required not only of the elephant leader or keeper 
(mahdmatra), but of the riders, who are ‘ experts’ in this sort of fight- 
ing (viii. 22.3), and, as this verse shows, in part foreigners (mekalah 
kocalad madra dagarna nisadhas tatha, gajayuddhesu kucalah kaliigdath 
saha). Compare vii. 112.28; xii. 101.4, prdcyd mdtangayuddhesu kuya- 
lah kiittayodhinah. The verse viii. 78. 55-6 shows the ordinary position of 
these riders to be on the shoulders of the elephant, as distinct from those 
upon the back of the horse, or the ‘lap’ of the war-car (krtvd cinydin 
rathopasthan vdjiprsthan . . nirmanusydn gajaskandhdn). For the 
. fight of elephant against elephant we have the proverbial comparison 
pratyudyaydu rathend ’gu gajam pratigajo yathd, viii. 86. 21, and an ex- 
am fe in vii. 26.36; for the way in which the beasts trampled and 
tusked their adversaries while themselves attacked, one of many exam- 
ples : a pargvatah prsthatag cdi ’va nijaghnur hayasddinah, 
vidravya ca bahin agvan ndgd visdndi¢g ca ’pare, mamrdug 
ca "pare, sicvdrohang ca turamgdn visdndir vivyadhii rusd, apare cik- 
sipur vegat pragrhya . . . viii. 28.20 ff. Like accounts in vii. 153.5; 
vi. 46.27. For weapons used, see more particularly below. Arjuna’s 
comparison of his dhanuskoti to the “age ae with which an elephant 
is killed is found iii.39.48. It may a sword. The tusk itself is 
called pole-tooth, isédanta, from its size, v. 86.7 (ldigala); the same 
verse containing the oft-noted rut-mark of this beast (compare i. 221. 53), 
with the implication, further, of eight attendants for one elephant 
being the proper thing: nityaprabhinndn mdtangan isddantdn pra- 
harinah, astanucaram ekdikam astau .... The capture of 
elephants is noticed in R. vi. 62.35, arthdir arthd nibadhyante gajdir 
iva mahdgajah: not, therefore, by females, as Strabo asserts. Vayu 
P. i. 16.19 al des to the training of wild elephants by a hook. 
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that we may be entitled to infer that the practice of a king’s 
fighting from a great howdah pm e on an elephant’s back is 
later than the other methods of car-fighting, and that mention 
of it will be among the later additions. It was probably first 
customary in peaceful jaunts, and then extended to war; the 
latter must have been synchronous with abdication of warrior 
prowess in the main; yet we find a few instances of elephants 
being ridden in war, notably by the Yavana prince.* 

The elephants were attended by ‘ protectors,’ both the animal 
that served as general ‘guard of the herd,’+ and the human 
flank-protectors, of which we find four, one for each corner of 
the beast.t But we also find seven car-men, guard of one ele- 
phant, as the normal number.§ 

The still more formal distribution of forces gives a rather 
different picture of the relative use of the elephant. This ac- 
count groups all the fighters engaged, and may be here given 
in full. The elephants are looked upon in this passage not as 
an independent, array, but as adjuncts to the knights in chariots, 
ten or fifty about each car. Here we find that seven men (not 
in chariots, as above) attend each elephant, two leading it by 
hooks (ankucadhardu), two carrying bows, two carrying swords, 
one carrying a spear and club (gaktipmdkadhrt). According 
to the same description, the distribution of horse-riders was 
thus: if each war-car had ten elephants, then each elephant 
had ten horse-riders, and each horse-rider in turn had a guard 
of ten foot-men, pddaraksah ; if each car had fifty elephants, 
then each elephant had one hundred horsemen, and each horse- 
man seven foot-men. | 


* Compare i. 69.13, tam (rdjanam) devardjapratimam mattavdrana- 
dhirgatam . . niryantam anujagmire. In war we find a prince on an 
elephant in iv. 65.6 (the beast is slain forthwith by one arrow in the 
forehead). Duryodhana enters the war thus, vi. 20.7. Compare Bhaga- 
datta, vi. 95. 33 ff.; vii. 26. 19 ff.; and Wilson, iv. 294. The Greeks give 
a special account of the Hindu elephant (see Arrian) and manceuvres 
with them, partly confirmed by our text (see I. A. vi. 239). 

+ gajayithapa, vi. 54, 41, ete. 

t gajandm pddaraksah, vi. 46.13; four in iv. 65.6: these are knights 
in chariots supporting a prince who rides an elephan t. 

vi. 81.14, ndgendge rathah sapta sapta cd ratherathe, anvag- 
van daga dhanuska dhdnuske daga carminah. Compare xvi. 7. 36, 
kuijardir gajdroha yayuh . . sapddaraksdih samyuktah santardyu- 
dhikad yayuh. 

| So in v. 155.16 ff. The Agni Purana gives only fifteen footmen, and 
other accounts also vary, as three horses and five footmen are some- 
times quoted. Three bowmen were on an elephant, according to Me- 
gasthenes. Compare Wilson, iv. 292 ff. The Matsya array numbers 
8,000 chariots, 1,000 elephants, 60,000 horses, in iv. 31.33. A saint sets 
the example of having 100 elephants to each car, and 1,000 horses to 
each elephant, vii. 60. 3-4. The truth of all this reckoning is simply that 
we have different orders recommended at different times, by different 
persons, and this late arrangement of the Epic itself is purely formal, 
and self-contradictory, if we take it as a law. : 


| 

5 

| 
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These ‘mountainous beasts’ (viii. 85.4, ete.) are armed with 
spikes and iron harness. They wear a kaksyd or girth about 
the middle, and carry flags, vévjayanti, emblems, hooks, quivers, 
guards, neckchains, bells, wreaths, nets, umbrellas, and blankets, 
possibly with rings about the feet.* 

The ¢ottra, prod, and ankuga, hook, are used to urge and di- 
rect the beast. To these we have perhaps kankata to add, as 
a goad.t The elephant is at his best when sixty years old, and 
then a type of male vigor; gift-elephants are so spoken of, this 
being the perfect age.t But even a young elephant is formid- 
able: ‘then he became a young elephant’ is a self-explaining 
metaphor on the battle-field.§ No special sagacity is shown 
by the elephants, except in the burning of a forest, where 

ey try to squirt the fire out (i. 223. 80); but they are celebrated, 
as the horses are, for their endurance of noises when well- 
trained (ii.61.16); and, like the horses, they weep in battle.| 
They are occasionally called by pet names. Drona names his 


* Compare above, and v. 152.16, gajah kantakasamnahah, lohavar- 
mottaracchadaéh, with the like description of metal armor in xii. 100. 
7-8. Compare R. vi. 111.10, hemakaksydbhih saghantabhih karenubhih ; 
and R. v. 80. 32, “p apogpaty of elephants. See, too, Mbh. vii. 36. 
34; and the (gold) jala or net fastened to the elephant in vi. 20.7. The 
kankana or foot-ring, iii. (C.) 15757, is kinkini (-bhiisanah) in B. 271. 
22. The grdiveyd(ni), necklaces, were probably for use as well as orna- 
ments; they are associated with ‘ bells and spears’ (vi. 54. 54: cf. 96. 69). 
The coverings, as in the case of the horses, go by various names, kam- 
bala, dstara, dstarana, etc., and are of wool or goat-hair (rdikara ; the 
best woolen stuff, dvikam, from the mountaineers, Parvatiya, v. 86. 9). 
Colored woolen blankets, kuthd, are also common (vi. 57. 26; viii. 24. 64). 
Paristoma may be a bolster ; it is found with the other coverings on car- 
riages and elephants, and is said to be of different colors. The elephants 
themselves are dark (-blue) or speckled, gajd niladh of vi. 59.15, etc. 
Indra’s white elephant does not appear. Padminah qualifying gajah 
may mean speckled. It might also mean ‘bearing a high saddle’ : lit- 
pom | , ‘furnished with (something like) a lotus,’ used usually of spots 
on the forehead. But in i. 198.16, N. defines padma as an eight-cor- 
nered, eight-pillared saddle, i.e. a howdah. Compare ‘the gold-girdled, 
wreathed, gold-decked padminah’ elephants of ii. 61.15 (N. here 
‘speckled’). In vii. 115.55, vimdna is howdah (later varandaka). In 
the first passage the tusks are gilded. The bells are called ‘sharp- 
sounding’ ( patughantdah) in i. 221.54. Gold girdles and flags also in R.; 
e. g. gajayodha gajag cai ’vu hemakaksah patdkinah, R. ii. 101. 35. Com- 
pare Mbh. vi. 60. 4. 

+ Kankata, e. g. vii. 187.47, may mean breast-plate or goad. The 
tottra, vii. 134.6: atkuga, vii. 29.17 (sarvaghdti); in ix. 20.16, both of 
these urge the ‘elephant-king ;’ compare vi.45.5; and also ib. 55.32 
(for cattle, astrd is the proper goad). The ‘sound of bells and ele- 
phants’ goads’ is here mentioned. The goad, like the whip, is gilded, 
vii. 148.46. Compare vii. 29. 19b-21a (C. omits). 

t sastihdyanah, prabhinnah, iv.31.31, etc. As a gift, compare viii. 
38. 9. 


§ bhismo poto ‘bhavat tadd, vi.81.45; poto as ‘an elephant of ten 
years’ seems too young. 
| agrini mumucur nagah, ix. 23. 24. 
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elephant for his son.* <A sort praised in vii. 112.17 is daja- 
naka. The metaphor of the horse impatient under the 
whip is repeated in the case of the word-wounded knight en- 
during contempt as little as an elephant crazed by the Sooke 
Their terrible noise is often alluded to.t 

D. Weapons.—The distinction between offensive and defen- 
sive weapons is naturally not to be attempted in all cases. I 
divide for the sake of convenience, and shall treat with the 
strictly offensive weapons the non-offensive appurtenances of 
the same. 

The arms inevitably first are bow, quiver, and arrow, as 
one group.§ 

1. The bow: This is the weapon xaz’ efoyyyv, for, as in the 
Veda, dyudha is both the general word for weapon and, with- 
out limitation, for the bow. More specific names for this 
weapon are the commonly used words dhanus, edpa, cardsana, 
and (from their material) kdrmuka, cariga.4, 


* agvatthdme’ti hi gajah khydto ndmnda, vii. 190.17. The name, from 
its assumed derivation, fits an elephant better than a boy, and we 
might also, regarding the age of each, imagine that the boy was 
named for the elephant, but it is said otherwise: agvasye ’vd ’sya yat 
sthama nadatah pradicgo gatam, agvatthamdi ’va bdlo ‘yam tasman 
nimnd bhavisyati, i.130.48-49. The immortal elephants all have 
names, the most famous being Indra’s Airavata. Compare v.99. 15, 
and the verse dirdvatah pundariko vamanah kumudo ‘ijanah, puspa- 
dantah sarvabhéumah ca diggajah, Am. Kog. 1.1.2.5; Ag. 
P. 19.27; Br. Sarh. 32.1; K. Nit. xvi.8; Lassen, I. A. i. 364. 

+ iv. 66.1. Compare the same figure, R. ii. 39. 43 (tottra). 

t brihita, ix.9.14; 55.42. The Brh. Nar. P. 10. 15 ff. gives hresita as 
the sound of horses; brihita as that of elephants; tam as that of bow 
and arrow (compare fanku, damaru, doubtless onomatopoetic), and 
phit as the noise of the war-car. In closing this topic, the exact state- 
ments of the dhanurveda in the Agni Purana on the use of the steeds, 
elephants, and arms employed may be quoted as appropriate, though not 
finally explaining the more vague statements of the Epic. Thus, at 
the end of chapter 251 we tind three horses given to the car; two hook- 
bearers, one leader, two shoulder-riders, and two swordsmen given to 
each elephant; previous to this we have a purely Epic list of ordinary 
arms, and the statement that the sword is worn on the left, the quiver 
on the right, the noose is ten hands long, the arrows are twelve mustis 
long, the bow is four hands, and smaller for the foot-soldiers; the 
soldier should shoot low, etc. The divisions of ——— etc., as in the 
Epic (compare Ag. P. 248.1 ff., 24, 36 ff.; 249. 2 ff.; 250. 1ff.; 251 to end). 

§ Rajendralila Mitra remarks, Ind. Ar. i. 297, that dhanurdhara 
(bow-holder) is even to-day applied to one that knows how to achieve 
‘success in other walks of life.’ This art being well learned indicated 
a perfect warrior. The bow is at all times the type: e. g. rdmah. . 
“— sarvadhanusmatam, R. v.30.5 (see below, on Dhanurveda). 

w, arrow, and breast-plate are the weapons and defense.of the early 
Compare Ait. Br. 7.19 (Weber, Ind. Stud. x. 30), athai *tani 

satrasyé ’yudhani yad acgvarathah kavaca igudhanva. 

| sarvayudha, vii. 175. 12; the bow, vi. 118. 48, etc. 

§ The form dhanvan (dhanva) is rare, but occurs in composition : 
agradhanva, viii. 65.1; drdhadhanva, vii. 61.9 —— drdhavedhana, 
sure shot, in nimitte dirapdatitve laghutve drdhavedhane . . bravitu . . 


| 
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The ‘bowman’ is often synonymous with ‘charioteer,’ but 
may be used of footmen in the field.* The end of the bent 
bow was the place whence, as the descriptions show, the ar- 
row was shot; and I take it this means that the bow was bent 
into a circle, so that the arrow head seemed to lie back of the 
two bow-ends.+ 

The favorite material for making this weapon is the krmuka 
wood, and this word used alone as adjective indicates the bow. 
The horn-bow appears, however, to have been the best, for it 
was this that Vishnu used. The Greeks report at an early date 
the use of cane bows by the Hindus, as well as of iron-tipped 
cane arrows.| The length of the bow is severai times spoken 
of as tdla-mdtra, a ‘palm’ long, which, when compared with 
the numerical qualification employed in sadaratni, may prob- 
ably be interpreted as six cubits in length. But we hear of 
the bow of a demon being a cubit broad and twelve cubits 
long, and the shooting-strifes for a wife in the Epic and in the 
Ramayana alike would indicate an (unusual) use of very heavy 
bows: the scene in the Epic representing far-distant shooting ; 
that in the Ramayana, expressly a weighty bow. According 
to Egerton, five feet is the ordinary length of the Hindu bow 
(generally of bamboo). As in the Vedic age, the knight held 
the bow as high as possible: that is, with the shaft level to the 
eye, and well forward, pulling the arrow back to his ear; 
and he must therefore have raised the bow perpendicularly, 


not horizontally, and not have pulled, as did Homer’s heroes, 


vicesam, vii. 74.23); dhanva in dhanurdhardya devaya priyadhanvaya 
dhanvine . . (namah), vii. 202.44. Like ¢gardsana is gardvadpa, a name 
of the quiver (not the ‘bow,’ P. W.) from regarding it as a storehouse of 
arrows. Examples:in vi. 90.61; vii. 188.21 (gardsana and ¢ardvdpa) : 
cf. viii. 77. 42 (dhanuhkdcadm cardvapdm . . nadim); vii. 14.12; 156. 177. 

* dhanvin = rathin, vii. 103.33. The term connotes even a slave in 
R. ii. 92.15. But the usual use is as in vii. 34.17; R. vi. 35.10, dhanvi 
‘rathastho ‘tiratho ‘tivirah, ‘a bowman, a charioteer, a splendid char- 
ioteer, a splendid hero.’ 

The expression dhanuskotyd *bhicoditah, ‘hurled by the bow-end’ 
(viii. 35.17), is to be taken more prosaically, as merely indicating the 
strength of the bow. Dhanuskofi is in the Vedic language drtni. The 
later language has atan? as the notch on the end, perhaps a dialectic 
equivalent. 

kirmuka as bow, iv.38.11; 64.2; 48.11, etc.; compare kadrmuka, 
M. xi. 139. 

cdriga, viii. 79. 23, ete. 

Hd. vii. 65. 

"| Arjuna’s bow is called talamdatra, i. 189.20; v. 160.108; Drona’s is 
a sadaratnidhanuh, i. 167.25. Another palm-estimate is that of vydyd- 
masaham atyartham trnardjasamam (gandivam) in iv. 40.6, where the 
bow is also (7) gilded, and ‘ without holes’ (avranam). Compare tdla- 
matran dhanur grhya, vi. 49.35; talamdtrani capdni, vii. 45.16. The 
‘demon’s long bow is described in vii. 175.19. Compare x. 18.6, a like 
bow of five kiskus. 
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to the breast. The great bow so pulled looked like a crescent, 
or, in view of its terrible appearance, is likened to the weapon 
of Indra.* 

Arjuna alone is ‘left-handed’ (savyasdcin), or, more truly, 
ambidexter, and uses either hand to draw the string.+ 

The string (jyd@) of the bow should be made of mirva-grass. 
It is a mistake to suppose that (as the Nitip. teaches) the bow 
was strung with two cords at once. The cord is noosed at 
each end, and consists of different strands, but bound together 
into one string. The sound of the bow-string twanging on the 
hand-guard of leather is often alluded to as one of the com- 
mon noises of battle.t 


* The expression ‘up to the ear’ is used either of bow or of arrow. 
Compare viii. 90. 57, ‘rjuno dvaddagabhih sumuktdir vardhakarndir 
nicitdth samarpya, ndrdcam dgivisatulyavegam dkarnapirndayatam 
utsasarja ; ix.28.5, dkarnaprahitah (garah); viii. 83.39, supuhrkhena 
suyantritena susamcitdgrena arena dkarnamuktena samahitena (cirah 
.. ¢iro vii. 47.9, rukmapunkhaih . . dkarnasamacoditaih ; vii. 
156. 184, mumocda ’karnapirnena dhanusa garam ; R.vi. 51. 75, karndyata 
visrstena carend ’nataparvand ; R. vi. 79.16, bdnam dkarnat pirayitva 
sasarja. The bow is ‘full’ when rounded; then the epithet is carried 
over to the arrow. Compare Il. iv. 123 for the Homeric view: vevpiv 
piv palo redacev. The size and shape are indicated, as stated above, in 
vi. 44.17; vii. 38.18; 40.33; 124.35; 156.111, dyatakdrmukah ; 167. 46; 
169.28. Gandiva (Arjuna’s bow) looks like a wheel of fire, it is bent so 
far into a circle (agnicakra, iv. 64.14). Compare R. vi. 51.87, where the 
arrow is joined to the dgneyam astram, and both it and the bow ‘ aga 
(jajvdla). The circle is expressly stated to be the shape taken by the 
bow. Compare references above with i. 133.3; and vii. 160.47, manda- 
likrtakdrmukah, ‘one whose bow is bent into a circle.’ 

+ vii. 143.34. In vi.59.96, vicakarsa dorbhyam mahddhanuh, we 
have an exceptional act, probably uncalled for by actual necessity, as 
the bow was of course stretched back by the hand, or even by the 
fingers alone: garam . . . angulibhir vyakarsata, i. 132. 59. 

{ In iii. 23. 3; vii. 90.25, etc., we find the jyd mdurvi. Compare viii. 
21.23, mdurvyd talatre nyahanat. The jydcata of viii. 90.98 speaks 
in fact against a plurality of strings (general verses on the use of the 
bow-string. jydvadhdna, etc., ib. 99-100). Arjuna’s bow has one string 
noosed at each end, jyapdca (compared with the two ———— iv. 35. 16. 
When one bow-string breaks, another has to be tied on, iv. 59.9: yoja- 
jyam . . gandive —— The miérva string constantly used in 
the Epic is partly replaced by a string of hemp and hide in the later Agni- 
Purana; and here metal as well as horn and wood (or ‘iron and horn 
mixed’) is employed in the making of bows (which are further, accord- 
ing to this authority, four cubits in length); but the bamboo is most 
extolled. This passage, Ag. P. 244.4 ff. (quoted without reference by 
Wilson and R. Mitra), might there have been contrasted with the Epic 
usage distinctly earlier (compare dhaninsi carding ca diptan maurvig ca 
in ii. 23.8, etc.) Some technicalities may be mentioned here. Drawing 
the bow is vikrsya, utsrjya, dnamya, vidhunvan, visphdrayan; the 
shooting of the arrow is visrjan, or a compound of as or of sic, ‘ cast- 
ing’ or * emission ;’ cyu is also used in the same way. Of the bow-string 
we find vikarsan, ‘stretching: avasrjya, ‘letting go; in case of a 
knight ready to shoot, avamyjya, ‘fingering the bow-string,’ is used. 
Sajya, sajja are used of the bow, but as well of the arrow. Compare for 


yamasa — mdurvyd gandivam. Compare iii. 168.76, ajardm . . 
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As to the decorations of the bow, it is generally described 
first as being ‘pure,’ that is spotless, and then as ‘of gold’ 
or ‘ golden-backed ? by which we may understand some kind 
of gilding or gold ornamentation; and this is probably meant 
when ‘gold bows’ are spoken of by later works, although 
among metallic arms. Not only was the bow painted many 
colors (i.225.8,9), but it was ornamented with all sorts of 
gold figures, ‘drops. of gold, insects, elephants, ete., dis- 
tributed (vibhaktah) upon its surface; representations also of 
the heavenly bodies are to be found upon it; and even gems 
of value were set in the wood.* The range of the bow (bd- 
nagocara ; dhanu-antara is a technical measurement)t is not 
described as very’ great, but the force of the shot is repre- 
sented as terrific. It is difficult to say whether the many sto- 
ries of heroes slaying elephants and horses with an arrow 
apiece, overturning chariots, and transfixing armed knights, are 
all due to poetic exaggeration, or may be based upon relatively 
good shooting power. Reading as from the point of view of the 
later writers’ knowledge, we should not be inclined to acknowl- 
edge any great dexterity in the use of the weapon. The 
knights are portrayed as wonderful in the strength and rapid- 
ity of their shots; but their shooting except for this is rather 
ineffectual. Their aim was apparently less good than their 
quickness in reshooting, although a few cases of good shots 
are mentioned, and the practice of amusing one’s self by shoot- 
ing into the foe’s open wounds is largely indulged in by the 
heroes, and argues well for their skill. But had they really had 
any great expertness, they would not have wasted so many 
arrows before killing each other, in the single duels; for, in 


the ordinary use tdv anye dhanusi sajje krtvd gatrubhayankare, vii. 170. 
43; and, for illustrations of the above uses, see P. W. s. sajja, and com- 
pare vi.79.9; 74.1; 101.42; 109.13; 81.38; vii. 16.36; 127.28; 145. 51; 
183.51. In vii. 2. 23-29 (warrior well described) we find cdépdni and 
jyah samnahanopapannah, of the different string-strands. Compare 
also vii. 191.3, dhanur jditram dddya jaladanihsvanan drdhajyam, etc. 
Adhijya is not often used. An instance 1s viii. 20.25: dhanur athda 
*dhijyam kyrtvd. The setting on of the arrow is sasidhdna. The bow is 
always unstrung when not in use. The technical use in R. seems to be 
about the same asin Mbh. Compare R. i. 77.38, sa garam ca- 
pan vicakarsa . . vikrsya . . tad dhanuh sagaram (analogy with saj- 
jan dhanuh, compare ib. vijya). Sajjikuru ratham (xiii. 53.30) shows 


_ further extension, also used of other objects: compare sajjay and sajji- 


bhi. 
* In vi. 100. 13, and often, we find the expression ‘ bow with a golden 
back’ (hemaprstham dhanuh), while the animal-ornamentation is de- 
scribed, e. g. in iv. 42.1 ff., as if figures were placed at equal intervals, 
the ‘drops’ (bindavah) being the simplest form. A white bow orna- 
mented with the figures of five leopards is here mentioned. Gems on 
the bows (as on most of the weapons of the knights) are common: com 
pare vii. 168. 11. 
+ Compare dhanuh in dhanuhgataparinadhah, R, vi. 44. 36, etc. 
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spite of ‘all-protecting armor,’ several vital points were ex- 
posed, and we often read of one knight wounding another 
with several successive arrows, yet doing no serious damage.* 

This brings us to the point of regarding the skill most 
praised in handling the bow. We find it is the ‘quickness 
and lightness’ that the great heroes of the bow are famous 
for (not sureness), and that ‘the quickness consists in the abil- 
ity to discharge several arrows at once, as the Hindu says: 
that is, perhaps, an apparently unintermitted discharge, ow- 
ing to the quickness of stringing. Thus, for instance, the 
Hindu conception of the last quotation would be a simultane- 
ous shooting of three arrows. The fiction is carried further. 
Five hundred arrows are sometimes shot ‘in a twinkling,’ or 
expressly ‘with one movement.’ Thence the common for- 
mula describing a fierce fight: ‘the sky became clouded with 
the arrows’ of two contestants. A technical term, hastavdpa, 
‘hand-throw,’ was used to characterize this art. The weakness 
of the special shot was doubtless due to practicing this general 
discharge of arrows. Wonderful marksmanship, as we under- 
stand it, seems to belong to the accretionary legends of the 
Pandus, as in the tournament, the description of the svayam- 
vara, the unlucky rival of Drona, ete. (see below, on Science 
of the Bow.)+t 

The noise of the bow and twang of the string are objects 
of the poet’s attention; and a favorite scene in the story is 
the motionless admiration of a whole army gazing upon two 
heroes engaged in a bow-duel. We notice in such duels that, 
though the bow is beloved and has a pet name, yet it is often 
rejected in mid-fight ; so that we must — the war-car fur- 
nished with many bows.{ The bow itself is often chopped in 
two with arrows. A single arrow may be driven with force 


* Compare viii. 51.36, karnah . ... bhimasenam tribhih dkar- 


namilam vivyddha drdham dyamya karmukam, etc. ere the bow 
is drawn as hard as possible, and three arrows pierce the foe, but no 
great harm is done. ; 

+ hastavapa in v. 23. 22 (C. 706, capa) denotes an output of sixty-one 
arrows: but five hundred at once is mentioned in v. 60.16, and again 
in v. 90. 29 (ksipaty ekena vegena panca banagatani). As an example of 
the sky becoming clouded with arrows we may take vii. 139.45. Ar- 
juna is especially famous for laghava and sdusthava, no one excelling 
him in this ‘lightness and quickness,’ whether using ksura, bhalla, 
nardca, or vipatha (different arrows), i. 139. 6-7: compare ix. 22. 16, etc. 
The ‘ well-governed arrow’ of viii. 83.39 may be of aim, but is more 
likely of force—unless, for suyantritah, we read with P.W. supattritah. 

t The dual of bow may imply simply the double bow: that, is with 
two curves. We find this e. g. R. ii. 106.11, kuru sajje ca dhanusi ka- 
vacam dhdrayasva ca. 
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enough to go through a man’s head and come out, falling to 
earth behind him.* 

The ‘law’ of the warrior commands that the archer shall at- 
tack only the archer. This law isa fiction. Nothing is more 
common than for a knight first to slay his foe’s Selalets char- 
ioteer and then his proper antagonist. With the fall of the 
driver the horses usually become unmanageable and _ flee. 
‘With arrows drawn to the ear the knight slew the charioteer, 
after which the horses peeps away with the empty car.+ 

2. The quiver. We have several names for this companion 
of the bow. The most general is the old ¢sudhi, ‘arrow- 
holder, named with dhanus and jyd in many places, but not 
particularly described. It is probable that an expert warrior 
using many arrows had a pair of large quivers, perhaps fast- 
ened together. We could thus explain the common dual use 
of the word.{ Discarding impossibilities, the quiver appears 
usually to have held from ten to twenty arrows. It was fas- 
tened (buddha) on the right of the back. Other terms for the 
quiver alone are tina or timira, while nisanga, ‘ hanger,’ may 
be both sword and quiver. The word updsaiga also means a 
quiver, but is a to the larger arrow-holders fastened to 
a horse or an elephant, although used also of men.§ 


*The noise of the string and bow: compare vii. 8. 18; 9.36; 32.41; 
38.13 (nispesana, jydghosa, Danaher -svana). In vi. 53.10 we 
find, for instance, the scene alluded to above, the army gazing silently 
at two archers; and here more than one bow is used. So, after one bow 
is cut in two (cépamh dvidhd ciccheda), we find a second seized (anyat 
karmukam dddya, vi. 45.29). Compare the like scene, tridhd ciccheda, 
follow by atha’nyad dhanur dddya sdyakdang ca caturdaga, vi. 45. 33 ; 
or the same in ib. 73.5; 101.46; viii. 77.57 (a new bow pce | sixteen ar- 
rows). The force of the arrow is shown, as said above, by transfixing 
a body in arms and reappearing, in vii. 156. 184 ff. ; 113. 50. 

+ vi. 72.26. Regarding the time a bow lasted, we may assume from 
their constant destruction that they were unenduring, unless of horn 
or metal. No positive statement can be made. Arjuna’s age rather 
than his bow’s is indicated by iv. 43. 6 (‘ om years Arjuna had the 
bow’), as the latter is divine. (In regard to the age of the Pandus, com- 
pare the curious expression in v. 48.27, gicgin krtastran agiguprakdgan 
(drasta) panea ¢irdn: relationship more than age is implied). 

¢ Singular in viii. 16.34, etc. Dual in i. 225.22; v. 60.12; ix. 62.9 
(mahegudhi), etc., of Arjuna’s and the accompanying piece 
to his large bow, Gandiva. Cf. baddhvd tindu dhanuspdnih of a 
hunter, R. ii. 65. 17. 

§ Compare viii. 27. 29; vii. 29.16; ix. 24.13; vi.48.29. The updsaiga 
(vi. 106. 22 ff. ; vii. 148. 42 ; viii. 19.42; 58. 26, etc.), when represented as 
in the chariot, is probably a receptacle more like a box than a real 

uiver. The commentator says that the nisanga was the quiver of a 

oot-soldier ; the tunira was the same, only larger; the wpdsanga was 
a tina ‘ carried by horse or elephant? see below). Updsaiiga is, however 
(e. g. iv. 42. 6), used of a knight’s quiver, ‘golden arrows in a golden 
updsainga’ (according to N., the feathers are here called hairs, sdhasra 
jemavabinah). The chariot-quivers in the Ramayana may be tina, of 
which thirty-two in one car are casually mentioned in R. vi.51.18. So 
plural tinirah, vii. 29.16. 
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The kaldpa is the quiver with its arrows, one word com- 
prising both, and often antithetical to the bow (kalapdni dha- 
nimsi ca). The ornamentation of the quiver appears to have 
been, as in the case of the bow, by raised figures of animals. 
How it was made we are not informed.* 

3. The arrows. The Epic describes arrows of two chief sorts, 
vainava, ‘made of reeds,’ and dyasa, ‘made of iron.’ Bone 
arrows appear rarely in late parts. The oldest and com- 
monest names are 7sw (¢o¢) and cara (reed). Like the first 
in meaning is astra, ‘missile, united with it in zsvastra, the 
bow, and in the expression krtdstra, which, like dhanwr- 
dhara, denotes a fine archer, and is an honorary title of a 
good knight. Like the second in meaning, but of later use, 
is bana, a reed, but employed also of iron arrows; while the 
very common ¢alya means the arrow-point, and thence the ar- 
row as a whole.+ Beside these we find bhalla and pradara. 
the latter rare, and meaning literally a ‘splitter ;{ the former 
common. The arrow of iron was usually termed ndrdca. 
Other less common forms are discussed below. 

In regard to the employment of the arrows there is little to 
be learned, in spite of the long descriptions in the Epic. As 
said above, they were used to embarrass or slay the foe 
more by numbers than by the skilful use of one. Nothing is 
more common than an incredible number of arrows flying 
across the field between two champions; and a ‘rain of arrows’ 
or ‘flood of arrows,’ forming a ‘network’ of darts, ensues 
whenever two heroes contend. 

The arrows generally used were, according to indefinite but 
frequent descriptions, large, long, heavy, sharp, strong, able to 
pierce armor, capable of slaying elephants, horses, ete. But 
we find, besides these long (reed) arrows and heavy (iron) ar- 


* Compare paicacdrdilalaksanah kaldpah, iv. 43.15 (compare ib. 42. 
8, kalapacdpa! read tina ?). The comparison in iv. 45.7 shows us 
nothing (the commentator adds nisanga). 

+ Astra and isu are each etymologically merely a missile telum. - Sa- 
yaka, arrow or. dart, conveys the same idea. Jsvastra occurs in the 

seudo-Epic and Drona (p. 224), but is not a battle-word. Late also is 
anda, ‘ joint,’ in the sense of arrow. Compare tatre ’svastram akarot, 
xii. 2.18; savisam kandam dddya mrgayamdsa vai mrgam, xiii. 5. 3. 
From is we have also istkd, probably merely a reed magically used, not 
strictly an arrow; while the root of astra gives us further prdsa, ‘a 
projectile,’ also a common synonym of any arrow. Compounds of 
these words are isukdra, isvdsa, and updstra, all rare words, the ar- 
row-maker, the arrow-thrower, the little arrow (?). 

¢ Compare viii. 76.16, ndrdcindm dve sahasre ca vira triny eva ca 
pradaraidm. 

§ Compare vii. 19.17, 18, garavarsa, garavrsti, garajdla; vii. 160.41, 
bandugha. The war-cars are often lost to sight in these rains. Hence 
calabhaéh as epithet and comparison, thick as flying locusts, iv. 538. 20, 
etc. 
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rows, an arrow ‘one span long’ made of reed, meant fgr fight- 
ing at close : sa where it could be more quickly ‘ put to’ 
and discharged.* 

The normal length of the arrow was that of the axle of the 
war car. Bound with sinews (sndyw), and well feathered, it 
has a ‘ terrible end,’ whether made of reed and tipped with steel 
or wholly of metal. In the reed the epithet ‘ ub. jointed’ (sw- 
—— points to the joints of the reeds being well smoothed. 

hree joints are recommended. The feathers used were of 
various kinds; hawks, flamingos, and herons furnish the sorts 
most used, various birds being sometimes represented in the 
feathering of one arrow.+ 

The sharpness of the arrow is naturally often alluded to, the 
— (mukha, vaktra, agra) and edges (dhara) being ‘ sharp as 

me,’ or ‘sharp as a hair,’ for they were ‘ whetted on stone.’t 


* vditastikad ndma ¢gardh, used as described in vii. 191,42: compare 
id. ib. 122.60; R. vi.49.49. The ‘ putting to’ or ‘ setting on’ of any ar- ~ 
row is (yoga, ‘fastening,’ or, more commonly) nidhdna and samdhdna. 
Compare samdhitesavah, ‘with arrows fitted to the bow,’ i. 132.69; and 
here, too, laksya (cf. laksa) as the target (68); cakyamh veddhum laks- 
yam (77; but samahitah ¢ardh are arrows shot all at once and falling 
together). Astrayoga, in iv. 2.20, etc., is the art of shooting. 

+ hater authorities specify three cubits as the arrow’s length (Nitip., 
etc.). Egerton says the usual length is two and a half to three feet 
(Handbook of Indian Arms, reviewed in Ind. Ant. 1886, p. 24 ff. I have 
not seen the work itself). The Epic gives the axle of the war-car as the 
norm: an item that might determine the size of the chariot, if one 
could trust the correctness of the later writers as authority for the 
Epic; this, however, we are not entitled to do. Compare rathdksamd- 
trdir isubhih, vii. 166.18; 175.19. The sndyu fastened the arrow- 
head to the shaft. Compare pitdh . . sndyunaddhadh suparvdnah 

thavo dirghagadminah, vainavdg ca ’yasd¢ co’grah . . etc., in vii. 99. 

(where the commentator explains siksmacarmdgrah): a description 
comprising about all that we can learn of the arrow barring the feath- 
ers. For the parvan, compare samnataparvabhih, iv. 35.15; vi. 112. 26; 
and nataparvan, itself the arrow, vi. 117.44; vii. 129.27. The favorite 
feathers seem to have been long hawks’ feathers, with which the ar- 
rows are ‘dressed’ (compare vdsa; kanka-, barhina-, dirgha-, and ae 
kapatrabhath purvair ardhaih suvdsasah, uttardir dyasdih pitdir he- 
mapunkhdaih gilagitaih, iv.42.10). With (vii. 119.41) and 
kankapatra (hrdi vivyddha samkruddhah kankapatraparicchadaih . . 
— vi. 101.41) compare vii. 125.28 and 29, gdrdhrapatra, and kan- 

abarhinavajitadih sdyakdih ; also ix. 28.5, the same, followed by ¢ild- 
dhdautdth. In iv. 48.18, triparvdnah. 

t Compare ¢itdir agnigikhakdrath, vii. 104. 82; and ¢ildgita, vi. 110. 38, 
applied to an arrow. Lomavdahin, etc., ‘sharp asa hair,’ is common, 
e. g. iv. 63.6 (but compare N. in note above). It is not strange that 
this edge can cut the bow of an adversary (e. g. vi. 112. 26), for the 
head seems not to be a point so much as a blade. With ¢ildgita 
compare the frequent epithet ¢ilimukha, used as name of the arrow 
in general, and especially applied to iron arrows (¢ilimukhdih . . bandir 
nicitadih . . Gyasdih, vi. 114.35; 111.35; 113.40; svarnapunkhan chili- 
mukhan chilagitang ciksepa, viii. 28,4, This epithet is also applied to 
the sword (see below). 
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The other end of the arrow is adorned with what is often called 
the ‘ golden’ punkha. When applied to a ‘ knife-arrow,’ we find 
the punkha of silver. To drive the arrow up to this part was 
a special feat. The puikha, then, was a metal end attached 
to the main shaft, and was probably added for the purpose of 
making a securer notch (the notch itself being called kudmala), 
and opposed to ¢riga, the sharp end (viii. 34. 18-19): a hold 
alike for string and feathers. Oiled arrows are often referred 
to, and fire may have been applied to them thus oiled, as we 
find them ale of independently as ‘glowing; but I am 
inclined to think that, if arrows really lighted had been used, 
more than this epithet would remain to prove it; for the 
‘glowing,’ like the ‘flame,’ of an arrow is poetical for heat, 
and probably refers only. to its sharpness* and its fiery 
touch ; and the word is used where no fire is necessarily imagin- 
able (as of a sword), and where none is certainly dis¢overable. 
Moreover, these ‘glowing arrows’ never kindle wood. From 
the effect, then, or lack of effect, I think it doubtful if fire was 
used; though the mention of ‘ignited’ arrows in Manu may in- 
duce some to interpret dipta as really enkindled.t The ques- 
tion whether poisoned arrows were used in war has been, I 
think, unsatisfactorily answered. Wilson says that (bamboo or 
wood) arrows were not poisoned except in the chase. This is 
one of those statements, based on a study of ideals, that must be 
modified by facts. The last part is not wrong; in the chase 
poisoned arrows are alluded to in the pseudo-Epic quotation 
given above, where we read of hunting with ‘ poisoned arrows’ ; 
yet it is mentioned elswhere that hunting was done with ‘ pure’ 
(i. e. unpoisoned) arrows, showing such sometimes to have been 
the case.t But as to war, the law forbidding poisoned arrows, 


*Compare Antig. 1085, a@jxa . . 
imexdpapei, 

+ tdiladhduta (vii. 139. 2), of arrows, properly ‘dipped in sesame oil.’ 
Fire like arrows are mentioned vii. 120.19; so gard diptah, iii. 23.3. 
The oil was probably for loss of friction, used of bhalla in general, viii. 
25. 9 (dhdv, ‘ wash in oil,’ v. 19.3 ff.). In ix. 28.5, giladhdutah (¢garah) is 
‘polished by stone.” In Manu, however, agnijvalitatejana, ‘with the 
point ignited,’ vii. 90, may mean ‘ with sharpness of fire,’ used tigura- 
tively, but from the context seems literal. That the ‘glowing’ often 
means merely sharpness may be shown by such examples as viii. 90. 68 
(note also avakraga); R. vi. 51.73, nigitam banam jvalantam iva tejasd 

. ddadya dhanuheresthe yojayamdsa. Compare in the following vs. 87 : 
jagraha ca garam tiksnam tam astrena ca samdadhe, dgneyena tato 
‘strena yojayamdsa sdyakan, sa mahdadbanah. Compare, too, 
R. vi. 69. 3 ff.: ‘the sharp feather-clothed arrows’ are ¢ikhisamspar¢ah. 


Kapdiac . . Tov ob FdAroc 


In R. vi. 54. 49, all sorts of weapons are dipta, i. e. bright or sharp : com- 
pare ib. 59, pradiptasyadh .. anye, of men; and R. vi. 58.44, drstva 
ctilam jvalantam. 

¢ Wilson, iv. 355 ff. a iii. 36.45, caranto mrgaydm nityam 
cuddhdir bandir mrgarthinah 


(perhaps ‘ bright’). Poisoned arrows for 
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and the Epic’s special statement that one ‘honorable fight’ 
took place where ‘poison’ was not used, show that lipta or 
poisoned arrows were generally employed.* It is also possible 
that the common epithet ‘ resembling a snake’ may refer to the 
poison, though perhaps better understood of the sharp bite, the 
whizzing sound, and the darting motion.+ 

More than this in regard to the arrows used in the Epic must 
be confined to the special uses of the different sorts, though we 
‘are here chiefly driven to the interpretation of the name for 
the kind, and the special peculiarities of each mentioned. For, 
as a general thing, the arrows are alluded to in the mass, and 
only here and there do we find particular descriptions. The 
meagre accounts show us, however, many more names than we 
can interpret. Probably several of these are merely epithets 
applicable to different sorts: thus, the gokarna, ‘cow-ear, may 
be of any material, and the gold tips of the ‘reed’ may be 
equally applicable to the horn-arrow. I shall, then, only at- 
tempt to gather what I have noted of each, without believing 
that the individual description should be confined to the arrow 
described. Only important is the construction of the possible 
Hindu arrow, though I regret not finding more details. 

Bhima’s favorite arrow was the ‘crescent-head,’ with which 
one can cut a head from a body, or divide a bow in two. This, 
the ‘very sharp’ ardhacandra, is frequently named with others, 
the ‘broad, anjalika, the vatsadanta, bhalla, ete. (vi. 92. 33 ; 
94.3; vii. 21.21; 115.27). The vatsadanta is named about as 
often as the ardhacandra. It is, from its name, a calf’s-tooth- 
shaped arrow, and from the descriptions is particularly sharp. 
One wards off an onrushing foe with it (vii. 25.40). It is 
classed with the little known ‘broad wipdtha’ (iv. 42.7; vii. 
38.23), and its action is, perhaps, as well as anywhere, thus 
exhibited: ‘He laid the tooth-shaped arrow on the string 


the chase are assumed in later works. Compare, too, on this point N.’s 
and Medini’s interpretation of grijanam (on grijanakddayah, xiii. 91. 
89), either as visadigdhacastrahatapagumdansam or as visadigdhapacor 
mdnsam. 

* M. vii. 90, digdha; Mbh. vii. 189.11 ff., lipta. Compare xii. 95. 11, 
isur lipto na karni syat. 

+ pramuncat purkhasamyuktan chardn dgivisopamdn, vi.74.2. Of 
warrior or of arrow, iii. 38.86, 87; 40.12; of arrow, iv. 59.13 (¢ardir 
jvaladbhir iva pannagdih): compare ib. 64.6, and viii. 
90.57 (ndrécam dcivisatulyavegam utsasarja). R. vi. 68.5, sathdhaya 
ardn d¢ivisopaman mumoca nicgitin . . sarpdn iva mahdvisdn. Also 

. ii. 66.1, caram uddhrtya diptam dcivisopamam. There is here no 
thought of fire. We may add on dipta the application in R. to the 
moon, a car being compared to the moon in glory which is dipta, i. e. 
brilliant—or, as is apologetically added, prajvalan (iva) ¢riyd, as if 
‘on fire with beauty,’ R. vi. 31, 29-30. 
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—swift as the wind it was—he drew it back until it touched 
his ear, and Satyaki he pierced upon the belly. Right 
through the body’s guard it cut, and through the body—the ar- 
row with its feathers and its metal butt—and dripping with 
blood it entered the earth’ (vii. 113. 49 ff.). 

The ksurapra is a knife-shaped arrow: that is, with a blade- 
head; and, like all these broad arrows, it cuts, if need be, a head 
from a body. It is spoken of as excessively sharp, and seems 
to have the legally forbidden ‘ears,’ or prongs bending back on 
the fish-hook plan.* We have in Drona’s leadership a list of 
arrows comprising ndrdca, vatsadanta, bhalla, anjalika, ksura- 
pra, ardhacandra ; and again a ‘ half-ndrdca, with ndrdcas of 
iron.t The ndrdca here mentioned is of iron, and is, accord- 
ing to another passage in the pseudo-Epic (xiii. 104. 34), distinet 
from the ndlika (where we also find the karnin or ‘ be-eared’ 
arrow differentiated from the ndlika). The expression ksudra- 
naraca is here employed, literally ‘small.’ e find an anti- 
thesis between these again expressed in the battle-scenes, and 
in the Ramayana the ndlika and (bahu-)ndraca are differen- 
tiated as if dissimilar.t 

The naraca has a gilded or silvered point, and is perhaps the 
special name for the bana Gyasah, or iron shafts, mentioned 
above. It is generally defined as wholly of iron, but is de- 
scribed as ‘ feathered? (iv. 42.6). The ndlika, of reed nominally, 
may perhaps also have been of metal, as this is the name in 
modern literature of the iron musket.§ The sharpness of the 
nardca, its smallness compared with the reed, its gold or silver 
point and gold punkha, are the main characteristics dwelt upon 
in this weapon. | 

Respecting the word sdyaka, although literally merely a pro- 
jectile, it appears to be in most cases confined to the sense of 


* Compare viii. 25. 3, ksuraprena dhanug chittva tadaydmasa karnina ; 
sutiksnena, ib. 36. Also vii. 21.28 (kdydt . . . apdharac chirah) ; 28.7; 
vi. 113. 32, 41. 

+ vii. 187.45; ardhandrdca, ii. 51. 35, like ardhdsi, ‘short sword.’ The 
first list in vii. 115, 27-28. 

¢ Compare the lists above with R. vi. 20.26 (et circa); R. iii. 34. 10, 
nailikanaracdais tiksndgrai¢ ca vikarnibhih. 

kaladhadutagra, of ndrdca, iv.61.35. The same in jaémbinaddgra 
of the bdna, iv. 65.3 (jambinadapunkhacitra, ib.4). For the ndlika 
or nalika as musket we must turn to wholly modern compositions, 
the war-manuals published by Oppert (which are veiled with old 
verses taken from the Epic and law, more or less distorted). <Aisika 
of astra (compare the distkam ower in the Sauptika) tells us nothing. 
These special names may all regarded as species of the general 
sdyaka, most commonly used in such expressions as ‘the terrible 
arrows,’ without nearer explanation : as in viii. 37. 28 ; iii. 23. 3, etc. 

Compare vi. 111. 46; ib. 108. 29, and often, without description. 
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arrow. But the same word is used of a sword, and the instru- 
ment is now and then spoken of as flung.* 

Out of the various lists of arrows which are mentioned as 
encumbering the ground with other arms,+ we may occasionally 
find descriptive epithets applied te names that are themselves 
nothing more than this. us margana is defined as an arrow, 
and we may say that it is characterized as a ‘sharp’ arrow ;+ 
but the information must simply be referred to the arrow in 
general ; for margana itself is only an epithet of the ‘eager’ 
arrow. Our knowledge, then, except in a few cases, is not in- 
creased by such descriptions. Names and names only are the 
prsatka and anjalika, often mentioned as (epithet of) arrows, 
meaning apparently in one case that the arrow is speckled, in 
the other that it is barbed. | Vipdtha seems also to be a general 
term for arrows; but further than being broad, of iron, and 
yellow, i. e. gilded, the arrows thus named bear only universal 
characteristics. A further universal epithet of any arrow, often 
used as name, is ‘the feathered one’ ( pattrin). 

The same passage containing the description of vipdtha 
speaks of ‘boar-ear’ arrows: that is, arrows forbidden by the 
ep age with barbs at the heads, but often spoken of in the 

ic. 

tT titel above to the poisoned arrows spoken of by the 

t in one scene as discarded in honorable fight. But the 
fist of dishonorable weapons here alluded to shows us many 
that must have been in use, though legally (perhaps later) for- 
bidden. The ‘ear arrows,’ poisoned arrows, goat-horn arrows, 
needle-shaped arrows, arrows of monkey-bone, of cow-bone, 
and of elephant-bone ; arrows so fractured as to break in thé 
flesh ; ‘rotten’ arrows; and crooked arrows; while the ndalika 
is also, strange to say, here spoken of with the implication of 
baseness in its use, which the commentator explains by defin- 
ing ndlika as an arrow that enters breaking in the flesh, and 
cannot be withdrawn on account of its small size.| The Ra- 


* For the arrow-sense, compare vii. 38.6; vi. 117.42 (ayomukha). As 
sword, compare vdiydghrakoge nihitah, iv. 42. 11-12, ornamented with 
bells, and called ¢iliprstha, ¢ilimukha: that is, the general sdéyaka in- 
cludes even the khadga. In vii. 25, 57-58, the sdyaka is a general term 


for anything thrown. 
+ Such lists as occur in v. 152. 15 ff.; 155.3 ff.; vii. 25. 57 ff.; 178. 23 ff., 


etc. 
t vi. 118. 48; vii. 145.58, tiksna. 
carah, iv. 42.8. 

_ | karni, nalikah, liptah (visene ’ti gesah), bastikah (or bastakah), sici, 
kapicgah, gavasthih, gajasthijah, samglistah, pitih, jihmagah are the 
epithets applied to the condemned arrows ; while it is added that the 
approved weapons of all were ‘ straight’ and ‘ pure’ (rjiiny eva viguddhani 
castrani), vii. 189. 11 ff. Bastika or vastika is read and explained by N. 
very artificially, as a loose-headed arrow shot into the bladder (vasti) ; 


| 
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méayana shows here, as it generally does in the battle-deserip- 
tions, thoroughly Epic usage.* 

We must suppose either that the barbed, poisoned, torturing 
arrow scorned in the law code of Manu and late Epic was 
a new invention of that period, or else that it was used from 
ancient times, and gradually began to be inveighed against b 
the popular law (Manu) and Epic, as too cruel for a more ad- 
vanced age. The latter seems more reasonable. 

Next to the bow and arrow in importance are the club, 
sword, and spear. I shall examine these separately. ! 

2. The club. This weapon appears to be more used than 
the sword. But its more primitive character is further shown 
by the fact that some heroes hold to the club as their favorite 
weapon, and none do so in the case of the sword. Bhima, 
Calya, ete., are particularly famed as club-men. No one is 
noted especially for sword-skill. But usually both of these are 
merely reserve-weapons. As much skill is required in club- 
fighting as in bow-fighting. Set duels of club-men are often de- 
scribed, but the use of the sword is more adventitious. If the 
hero goes into battle at the beginning of the day, his chariot 
contains swords and clubs as well as bows; but no hero, discard- 
ing the bow, enters battle with the sword as his first weapon, 
whereas we find this occurring in the case of the club. Thus 
Bhima, virtually on that day the leader, advances at the be- 
ginning of one day’s battle at the head of the army armed with 
the club as the main weapon.t When ordinary combatants 
find that their arrows fail to kill the adversary, they usuall 
leap down and rush at each other, not with swords, but wit 
clubs. It is the first weapon in general esteem next to the bow. 

Like the bow, the favorite club bears a pet name, as in the 
case of Krishna’s kawmodaki.t 


but he mentions bastaka as another reading. Probably, comparing the 
following, this is correct, and the arrow is one with a head shaped like a 
oat’s horn. The ‘needle’ arrow has a great many barbs, not two alone, 
ike that called ‘ be-eared.’ The ‘monkey’ arrow may be of bone or of 
iron (from its color), according to N.; the latter is preferred by Medini. 
These bone arrows are explained by the commentators as poisoned. The 
three constant debts of the Hindu are in the Ramayana temporarily in- 
creased by one through poetic application of this common figure: 
‘debtless in respect of arrows and bow shall I be to-day in battle,’ says 
foe (cardndm dhanusag cad anrno ‘dya mahdrane), 
ii. 106. 28. 

*E. g. garding ciccheda, R. vi. 
36.77: cf. ib. 49. 49, etc. 

+ vi. 19. 32. 

{ One example suffices, but names will be found generally for favorite 
weapons. In Krishna’s case, the discus is the pet weapon, but the club 
is nicknamed kdumodaki némna gad4, i. 225. 28 (the vagrandbhag cakrah 
in 22). 
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The best description of the use of the club is given in the ac- 
count of battle between Duryodhana and Bhima, where the 
club is used with tricks and ‘circles’ of passes to such an ex- 
tent that it is plain great skill was required (ix. 55 ff; 57. 16 ff.). 
In fact, it seems as if the highest skil] and greatest amount of 
practice was spent on the management of the war-car and the 
club ; the bow being ordinarily used, as said above, with more 
attention to speed than to nicety of aim —— banavedha, 
or exact aiming, is spoken of as an object of endeavor). This 
club-fight quotes the law that ‘no Aryan strikes below the 
navel’ (see above, p. 233); the event shows that the Pandu 
hero managed by a clever turn to break both the thighs of his 
adversary ; but he is greatly blamed for the act. 

The club is called by several names, most commonly musala 
(‘pestle’) and gadaé. Judging from here and there, a distine- 
tion seems possibly to have existed between these two forms of 
clubs (ef. vii. 25. 58-59), but what the difference is cannot be 
determined from the Epic. The pindka also seems to be a 
general term for the px 4 but is usually confined to the weapon 
of the deity, and may mean a bow, as it is later identified with 
the trident-spit, g#/a. But beside these we often find parigha, 
explained by modern works as a catapult, but in the Epic an 
iron-bound club flung with the hand. In the descriptions of 
the club we find much that repeats the ornamentation of the 
bow, with some added particulars. Its general form seems to 


have been that of a tapering post, girded with iron spikes, and 
hence heavy and sharp, sometimes plated with gold, or, accord- 
ing to the extravagance of the poet’s fancy, bejeweled. For 
the simple truth of the primitive club, we may subtract the 
glitter, and leave an iron pillar, cruelly made terrible with 
sharp corners and inserted spikes. It was carried upon the 
shoulder, and — in this form to have been used only by 


the well-born. Probably its great size and weight prevented 
its popularity as much as anything; Bhima, its greatest lover, 
being at the same time the strongest of the Pindus. The de- 
scriptions of this —— are arg | quite uniform, and 
amount to a heavy inlaid gold-plated sharp-cornered club of 
iron girded with spikes.* 


* The following passages corroborate this: kdncandigadabhisand 
(gada) adrisdramayt gurvi, ix. 32.37; skandhe krtvd ’yasim gaddm, ib. 
38 (R. vi. 55.12, gadd sarvdyasi) ; *yasi gada 
ib. 39; cdikyad gadah, vii. 163. 21 ; = .. vimaldih pattaih pinaddhah 
svarpabhagitach, vi. 87.29; the gilded knobs (samutsedha) are particu- 
larly referred to, iii. 271.4; gadaé bahukantakd, R. vi. 28.36. The num- 
ber of edges is six or eight (sadasri, agfdsri), and the club as a whole 
is often compared either to the dayda of Yama, or to the agani of In- 
dra (v. 51.8; ix. 55. 18,25 to end; in v.51, 24, 28 the iron club is damas- 
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Besides the above-mentioned ornamentation, we find the club 
decorated with bells, of which a hundred are mentioned.* The 
simple staff or cudgel is used as a club-weapon. Sometimes it 
is of iron, sometimes of wood, but generally defined as iron. 
Several weapons not more nearly defined appear to belong 
here, as battle-clubs.t To prepare for a club-fight, one binds up 
the hair, and fastens on a breastplate and helmet (ix. 32. 60 ff.). 
The conflict could not take place except on the ground; the 
cars are sometimes unexpectedly left, but often by mutual 
agreement, to fight with the club.t 

The following scene (vii.15) will illustrate the method of 
fighting as generally described. Qalya and Bhima, both cele- 
brated for their skill, face each other. ‘No other than Calya 
can withstand the sweep of Bhima’s club; and who other than 
Bhima can support that of Qalya’s? Bound about with golden 


cened, four kisku long, with fair sides, six-cornered (but in ib. 24 ‘ with- 
out ears,’ and described as a gataghni of heavy iron: see below). The 
length of a heavy club flung at the foe is represented as four kiskus 
also in vii. 134.10, as above, adorned with gold angada. According 
to i. 19.17; vii. 25.58; 157.9; 162.27; 178.12, 22, the parigha is noth- 
ing but an iron club thrown by the bearer. It is described here as 
‘sharp and horrible,’ and is itself discharged at the head of the foe 
(mumoca, vii. 157.9). There is no difference as to size perceptible be- 
tween the kinds, for the parigha is large, but (vii. 178. 12) atikdya, or 
enormous, only as a demon’s weapon. But the iron gold-bound musala 
seems smaller perhaps in ix. 14. 29-30 (ayasmayam musalamh ciksepa 
sale wee since the larger is that naturally used as comparison. 

ompare the demons’ bahuvyadmah purighah in R. vi. 44. 34 (with simple 
gadah and musalani). In this passage sdlaskandha is also (a beam used 
as)aclub. It is possible that, in vi. 117. 28, hematdlena mahata bhismas 
tisthati pdlayan may refer to the size of Bhishma’s club, but probably 
his signum is meant. 

* vii. 178. 14 (cataghantd). In this case also the weapon is ‘like fire,’ 
probably from its bite, or its gems’ glitter. Compare the ‘ glowing clubs,’ 
gadah of R. vi. 17.27. So the gold-plating presumably in- 
duces the comparison with Indra’s agani (aganiprakhyd gada, vii. 15. 6, 
etc.), quite as much as size or force. 

+ Thus, v.51. 22; vii. 22. 22, dyasena dandena (with other arms). Even 
kadangara is interpreted as a danda, and seems to be a missile (vii. 25. 
58; omitted in C.). Perhaps the unknown weapon called kaldigala 
(iii. 15.7) is the same as kadangara. Laguda, explained by Pischel 
as a Prakrit word (Bezz. B.iii.), and rendered by ayoghana, appears to 
be an iron club. Sthina is an iron pillar (kdrsndyasa), vii. 156. 142, and 
is flung like other clubs. 

¢ This jumping out of the car to fling something (a rathacakra, for 
instance) is common, and is the regular procedure when the horses are 
slain. The hero then drops the bow and rushes out with the club. Com- 
pare vi. 53.28, sa cchinnadhanva viratho hatdgvo hatasdrathih, gada- 
panir avadrohat khydpayan pdurusam mahat ; the same in vii. 99. 26 ; 
and similar is ix. 11.41 ff. Compare vii. 167.8, where one is exposed 
and in danger from an unexpec assault of this sort. Bhima is par- 
ticularly fond of rushing out in this way, viii. 93.23 ff. Less often the 
sword is so used, as in viii. 13. 29 (virathdu asiyuddhadya samdajagmatur 
dhave). The club is often hurled at the foe along with other common 
missiles ; and e. g. in vi. 48, 92 it is flung at a war-car. 
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lates (or thongs, pattdih) shone Bhima’s club, and Calya’s. 
Like a flash of lightning gleamed each club as the two warriors 
circled and manceuvred ; for like two circling bellowing steers 
they rushed about each other. Vainly they stood and fought, 
while fire came from out their clashing clubs, but neither yielded. 
Then back they stepped, retreating each eight paces, and like two 
angry elephants again charged on each other with their might 
iron staves; that blow bore neither, and down to earth fell 
each ; till Calya’s friend rushed up to aid, and the fight of the 
two was ended.’* 

3. The sword. The Epic age seems to represent the epoch 
where the bow is yielding to the sword. The latter is known 
earlier; it is used, but not so much, like the club, as a secondary 
weapon. But in the pseudo-Epic the sword has become the 
emblem of authority. Justice is now incorporated in the 
sword (ast). This weapon in the final Epic reigns supreme; 
the bow is an instrument more of the chase than of the battle. 
In like manner, in the earlier accounts of divine weapons be- 
stowed upon man, the bow is the chief gift; in the later Epic 
and last interpolations, the deity’s gift is a sword. Indra pre- 
sents Arjuna with the bow Gandiva; Civa presents him with 
the sword Pagupata. Again, the bow is the first aggressive, the 
sword the defensive, or secondary aggressive weapon. 

The sword, it is further worth noting, is often no more an im- 
agg of hand dexterity than a missile, to be cast like a jave- 
in.t The former use occurs often, but the latter is still more 
common. Thus, we have seen above that it is synonymous with 


* In this scene each hero has a gadd. The circles and manceuvres 
are, as in the war-cars, called so technically. Compare 14, 15, mdrgdan 
mandalani ca sarvaco viceratuh ; and the expression in i. 69, 23, gada- 
mandalatattvajiiah, ‘one well acquainted with the club-circles.’ In our 
passage, verse 28, the lohadanda, ‘iron staff,’ is the equivalent of gadd. 

e stepping back eight paces for a new charge is regular. Compare 
ix. 12.20, where the same occurs. The four methods of club-fight 
spoken of in i. 68. 12-13 (catuspathagadayuddhe ca, 
ndagaprsthe ‘evaprsthe ca babhiva parinisthitah) are defined by the com- 
mentator as praksepa, viksepa, pariksepa, abhiksepa ; that is, flinging 
at the foe from a distance ; engaging at the point of the club; revolv- 
ing it about in the midst of foes ; and smiting the foe in front. Of gadd 
as a projectile fired by gun-powder (Nitip.) there is of course no trace ; 
nor of parigha as a battering-ram (ib.) requiring many to move it. For 
mudgara, see below. Compare further above, p. 253, note. 

+The quotation from the Agni Purana given by Wilson (iv. 291, 
quoted by Raj. Mitra, Indo-Ar. i. 297) indicates that the sword was re- 
garded in that work as inferior to the bow. In this case, the sword 
strictly as a missile must be meant. The form given the sword in the 
pseudo-Epic cannot be explained simply by regarding it there as a type 
of Justice. That it is such a type means that the weapon was hela in 
honor. Iam inclined to think that the Purana’s preference is more 
formal than real, for the sword is here also the more conspicuous 
weapon. 
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sayaka, or rather, regarded as a species of sdyaka, the general 
term for missile, but at the same time is ornamented with bells 
and set in a tiger-skin sheath. As an illustration of this use, 
compare the verse: ‘he was then overwhelmed by (a number 
of weapons cast at him, namely), sharp arrows, clubs, pestle- 
clubs, spears, post-clubs, darts, and swords, all spotless and 
sharp’ (iii. 204. 24), 

e might translate khadga here as scimeter, and add asi and 
nistrincea as other common names of swords, but whether there 
is a distinction between these is not apparent. The asi may 
be a sabre (often called mahdsi, dirghdasi, ‘long sword’) and 
nistrinea a short sword, but I find no Epic data for establish- 
ing a difference.* 

The sword-belt (mekhald) sustained the sheath (oca), wherein 
the sword hung on the left side. The warrior was then one 
‘ whose sword is fastened on,’ a common epithet of the knight.+ 

The sword can scarcely have been so weak that a dart could 

ierce it, and we have to understand poetic exaggeration, per- 
1aps, when in honor of a knight we are told that he cast the 
dart wigtkha so well that it cut a sabre in two.t The Epic 
writers represent the sword and other offensive iron weapons 
as being a special product of the western countries.§ 

We find, as observed above, that the sword is secondary to the 
bow and to the club. Thus, to give one instance, when 
Dhrishtadyumna’s bow and club fail, he uses his sword and 
shield, decorated with a hundred moons (vii.19125). The 
asipatha, or ‘path of the sabre,’ is often spoken of as the way 
cut through a crowd by a desperate fighter (compare ratha- 
patha). Not much can be learned of the sheath and hilt. The 


* Karavdla meaning sword (-hilt?) is merely an epithet, ‘ hand-pro- 
tector.’ Nistriicga is, according to native etymology, a sword less than 
thirty fingers in length, but is called ‘heavy’ in iv. 42.16. Asi is ren- 
sabre by Raj. Mitra, who axevaxne (Indo-Ary. i. 316) and 

ives some modern illustrations. e compares Brh. Sathh., which (50. 

ff.), with the Ag. Purana (244. 23), specifies the longest sword (khadga 
in both) as fifty digits, the shortest as twenty-five. When asi is used 
as a counter-part to the bow, no special kind seems meant: e. g. R. 
ii. 107.8, kim atra dhanusd karyam asind vd sacarmanda. 

+ te ca baddhatanutranah . . kugacirino maéurvimekhalino virah, vii. 
17.28 (where the mirva girdle is used for a Pung oy purpose) ; nad- 
dhakhadga is synonymous with naddhanistringa, both my ree f used 
for sword in general. In Indo-Aryans the sword is called khdnda! 

vicikhena sutiksnena khadgam asya dvidha ’karot, vii. 156.85. The 
epithet sharp (tiksna) is often applied to the vigikha (but cf. P. W.). 

§ Thus, in ii. 51. 28, the tributaries give aparantasamudbhitan dirgha- 
sin rsticaktiparagvadhan, ‘long-swords and spears and battle-axes 
made in the west.’ 
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former was of leather,* and called kocga; the latter is said 
to be of gold or ivory, and is called ¢tsarwu.t+ 

The sword was ornamented, like the club, with gold drops or 
other ornaments.{ The word dhadrdé may be applied to the 
sharp edge of the sword, or to the point, as in garadhara like 
asidhara. 

The > with which the sword is used is extolled (vi. 90. 
42), and it could not have been of very great weight, partly 
because it is used with great quickness (+. below), and partl 
because it is forever oe in the user’s hand. In the fol- 
lowing passage, describing the use as a reserve arm, the nis- 
tringa is synonymous with the asi; ‘then these two, being now 
deprived of their chariots, rushed together for a strife with the 
sword (asz). And they shone as hey tae the good swords’ (nis- 
tringa : viii. 13.29-30). The description goes on to give the 
‘circles’ and manceuvres employed by the contestants. Simi- 
lar use as a reserve-arm will be found in other passages. In all, 
the knight leaves the war-car ‘ bearing sword and shield.’ Such 
sword-manceuvres are not described in detail, but they are in 
part mentioned by name, and further explained by the com- 
mentator. In one passage twenty-one manceuvres are accred- 
ited to one warrior, the technicality indicating lateness.** 

An able warrior may advantageously pit a sword against a 
bow. The man is usually as running amuck 
through the ranks, slashing everything he meets, even to the 
parts of war-cars. But sometimes a regular duel takes place 


* Later of silk, like the silk sheath in Mrcch. (Indo-Ar. i. 319). 

+ dantatsariin asin, ii. 51.16; hematsaru of nistringa, iv. 48.21. The 
sheath was of cow-hide, rhinoceros-hide, tiger-skin, etc. In iv. 42. 12 ff. 
we have an elaborate description of the sword: the séyaka-sword in a 
tiger-skin sheath ; the scimeter, khadga, in a cow-hide sheath (gavye) ; 
the sdyaka again in a padncanakhe koge (sheath made of the skin of a five- 
clawed animal); and the nistringa with the sdyaka in a gold sheath. 
In regard to the position of the sheath, see below (x. 8.59), under pro- 
tective armor. 

4 = 16, hemabindubhir dvrtah of khadga; the general word is 
vigraha. 

skhadgena citadhdrena, viii. 23.9. Compare iv. 42. 11. 

vii. 14.74; the knight takes to flight. 

khadgacarmadhrt, vii. 47.21 ; compare ib. 48.35. But carma may 
(pseudo-Epic) be the sheath, as in nilacarmdvrtaih khadgdih (xii. 98. 29), 
‘swords enveloped in dark leather.’ 

** Most of them are at once intelligible. Swinging the sword about, 
or over the foe, guarding by a false movement, approaching, touching, 
forcing the foe’s guard, twisting to one side or the other, retreating, 
clashing, assault from above, below on an exposed part, flashing quick 

ses, sheathing—the meaning of the last three movements (bhdratam, 
Raucikam, sdtvatam) depends on the commentator, vii. 191. 37- 
40: cf. vi. 54.50. The ‘hundred and one flights’ of the crows in viii. 
_ 41, 25 ff. are in plain mockery of these manceuvres of sword and war- 
car. The Agni Purana swells the sword-manceuvres to thirty-two 
(251. 4). 
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between the sword-bearer and bow-bearer. Thus, in one pas- 
sage, Bhima seizes a sword and a bull’s hide shield (drsa- 
bhamn carma) decorated with gold stars and crescents, and meets 
his antagonist who stands ‘fingering the bow-string’ and at last 
shoots. But Bhima cuts the arrow in two with the sword.* 
The sword appears to have been worn at all times, as a fully 
equipped knight is described as ‘bearing a breastplate and ar- 
rows, and a sword and a bow.’+ But while fighting in the 
car, the swords were very likely hung on the side. In the 
Ramayana (vi. 51.18), we have a war-car described wherein were 
thirty-two quivers, many bows and clubs, and two swords, one 
on each side, with hilts four hands long, themselves ten hands. 
In the latest portion of our poem, the pseudo-Epic claims 
that the bow is the ‘first? weapon and the sword ‘the fore- 


4. The spear. This weapon in its various subdivisions is 
one of the most important in Hindu warfare, and deserves a 
special paragraph, although it does not belong so essentially to 
a knight’s furnishings as " the three arms mentioned above. 
But if we include together the chariot-spear, the lance, the 
many undetermined arms that must for lack of finer distine- 
tion also be called spears, and finally the javelin, we have a 
species of arm constantly and very effectively used. 
Rajendralala Mitra has devoted half a page to this weapon, 
and attempts no distinction or definition (Ind. Ary. i312). I 
aim not sure that I can add much to his nothing in the latter 
point; but although, from the matter drawn upon, liable to 
force a distinction, I should like to say in advance that the 
poets often use words synonymously which may strictly have 
been applied to different objects. 


* vi. 54. 26 ff. This feat of Bhima’s ‘ preserved the army ;’ and char- 
acteristic of the naive account is the added remark, that Bhima shouted 
with joy when he had performed the act. —— was the constant 
practice, either for pure joy or to inspire fear. The ‘sister of the 
sword’ (asidhenu, stiletto) is not worn by Epic kings, as Nitip. enjoins. 
It belongs toa late age. The mdustika (dagger) and 2/7 seem also absent ; 
and I think the ne (dagger) is peculiar to R. (vi. 80. 4). 

+ vii. 111.51: compare R. ii. 49.5, tatah kalapdu samnahya khadgdadu 
baddhvd ca dhanvindu 

¢t Bhishma, being asked what the best weapon is for all kinds of 
fighting (kim svit praharanam ¢resthamh sarvayuddhesu), replies that 
the sword (asi) is agryah praharandndm ; the bow is ddyam. He fur- 
ther makes the sword, asi, the type of justice; the Pleiades are its con 
stellation ; Agni is its divinity, etc. ne sees that the later. view ob- 
tains here (xii. 166. 3 ff., 82 ff.). The sword is par excellence the weapon. 
Compare what precedes this, where it is said that one man with a 
sword is able to protect himself, if his bow be broken and horses slain, 
against bowmen, club-men, and ‘men. Contrast with this the 
bow as the real weapon of the Epic knight, and also of the earlier law- 
— In Manu the bow is still the chief weapon, as it is in the early 

pic, 
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The ¢akti was a spear or javelin particularly used as an ad- 
junct to the bow by the warrior in the chariot. Hence it often 
receives the name of ‘chariot-spear.’* This weapon is made 
of iron,t and is represented as cast after the club-casting had 
failed.{ Like the * golden’ club, we find the gakti spoken of 
as of gold: that is, with gold plating or gilding, and with beryl 
adornment at the same time.§ The continuation of the last 
passage quoted. tells us that, after the ‘terrible firm iron spear 
adorned with gold and beryl and like unto the rod of Yama, 
had been cast, it was cut into two pieces by arrows. The same 
event occurs elsewhere.|| Besides, the spear was adorned with 
bells.) 

The spear was gras with both hands, and flung at 
the opposing war-car. e see in the car-use that, as I said of 
the arrow, the epithet diptu, glowing, may be used without 
implying fire; that the knight ‘discharged the glowing war- 
car-spear’ can only be taken poetically. In the following, we 
see the special use of the ¢avktz, or chariot-spear. The knights 
in the war-cars ‘flung the chariot-spear.’ ‘ He seized the spear, 
the mighty, with gilded staff, but made of iron—and this spear 
of great power he flung, hurling it forth with both his arms.’ 
‘ He, standing in the war-car, seized the chariot-spear of golden © 
shaft, of sharp point, spotless—hurling it aloft he flung it— 
and it entered the heart of the foe.** The spear, like other 
weapons, for smoothness’ sake was oiled.t+ In distinction from 
the weapons that killed many, the ¢gakt: is termed ‘slayer of 
one ;’ for, once used, it was lost.tt 


* Although the Petersburg Lexicon correctly explains the rathacakti 
as a ‘banner-staff’ in the passage which it quotes (rathagaktimh sama- 
critya, H. 9363; like dvajayastim samde¢ritah, vi. 101.48), the general 
use is that of a weapon. 

+ dyasi caktih, vi. 104.30; sarvapdragavi, 116. 52. 

. Sooo gada, the golden-plated club, is flung first; then the 

i, ib. 

i. 194.7; vii. 186.42; vi. 111.11. 

In vi. 58.14; 54.111, it is cut into three pieces (the description coin- 
ciding with the me hanta 

"| sarvapdracavin gaktim .. saghantadm prahinot, vii. 92.66: eight o 
these hes aay mentioned, vii. 106.29; or even one hundred: ¢cata- 
ghana caktih, iii. 286. 3 (different kinds of s , lii. 290. 24). 

** T group the texts quoted together: rathacaktim diptam mumoca, 
x. 6.13; rathacaktih samutksipya, vii. 32.58; dorbhyadm dyamya (in vii. 
107.16) is like dhanur dyamya, stretching forth and aiming with the 
bow ; sa rathe . . tisthan rathacaktim pardmre¢at svarnadanddm akun- 
thagram sunirmalim, samudyamya ca ciksepa’. . sd tasya hrdayam 
. . bibheda, ix.10.38. In xii. 4.18, rathagakti is grouped with arrows 
and other missiles. One sees, the use is almost constant, like the epi- 
thets. Compare R. vi. 80. 23-24, caktir dipyamdnd svatejasa tolita ma- 
hatmand. In ib. 32 (cf. 87. 25) we find astaghantda caktih: see above. 

tdiladhdutah sutejanah (nigpetur vimalah gaktyah), vi. 87. 28. 
ekaghni (opposed to gatughni), vii. 183. 2. 
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We thus obtain a fair idea of what the poet conceived the 
cakti to be. It must have been rather large and heavy, and 
seems more a spear than a javelin. The other members of 
this genus are not so explicitly explained. They are evidently 
not so commonly used, and have not, so to speak, so much in- 
dividuality. Commonly we find them in a group of fallen 
weapons (with perhaps the ¢aktc among the number), and can 
only describe them by saying that they, therefore, could not 
have been synonymous; and, being occasionally called ‘ sharp,’ 
and generally represented as ‘ flung,’ they must have been sharp 
and flung. This is not very satisfactory. It is, perhaps, from 
a vagueness in the poet’s mind that we are thus left in doubt. 

Jhief in number appear to be among all the pattiga and rstz, 
the kunta, the kanapa and kunapa. 

The pattica may also be an axe. But from the ordinary use 
I take it to be a spear used by the knight; while the rst: seems 
to belong more to the common soldiers, and is perhaps a jave- 
lin, though the commentator takes it to be heavier than the 
cakti. The kunta has the special addition of iron, and may be 
a pike used for thrusting, against the inevitably hurled javelin. 
The high-born knights are represented at the opening of the 
war as girded with breast-plates and arista (protective magical 
plants), with girdles (Aaksd@), helmets, shields, swords, and pat- 
tica. A commentator to Manu defines rs/¢ as a sword, not a 
spear. All the war-passages I have noticed, however, make the 
rsti a projectile. It is associated with a quiver in one passage 
that I do understand. Of the kunta, ‘lance, as of kanapa and 
kunupa, the passages I can offer show only an iron projectile, 
without nearer description. Late works make the pattica only 
a battle-axe, two-bladed ; the /wnta a six-sided lance, six or ten 
cubits long (Nitip.).* 

* The pattica, sharp, flung, vi. 96.57; 106. 22 ff. ; 118. 39 ff. ; vii. 25. 
58; 44.14: compare iv. 32.10, asibhil patticaih prdasdih caktibhis to- 
mardir api . . samrabdhah samare . . nijaghnur itaretaram. The ar- 
mor of the knights is given in v. 155. 12 ff. (in distinction from the com- 
mon soldiers). Baddha, here used of all arms, means not ‘ fastened’ 
but ‘furnished.’ In this passage, rsfi seems a common weapon, — 
to the knightly pattica, and differentiated from rstika, imme rage | 
following (18). In v. 152. 15, we have rsfayas tinasamyutal. N. to M. 
iii. 133 gives the idea that rsti may be a sword. Compare v. 155.3, 
sacaktikah saharstayah (¢aktika = gakti), of the soldiers in general. 
The (ayas-)kunta or iron lance (?) is mentioned in vii. 148. 45; viii. 19. 34, 
etc. Kanapa, kunapa are spoken of in the same passages and in i. 227. 
25; and with them is associated the ‘sharp’ kampana or dart, vii. 156. 
141: vi. 57.24; 76. 4 ff., etc., but I can get no description out of the pas- 
sages, except that they are all on occasion 7 et or missile weap- 
ons (vi. 76.6). Gogirsa, in vii. 178. 23, is probably a spear, not an epi- 
thet. In Nitip. the ring and cow-horn spear are emblematic of a king, 
another indication of Drona being late. These references, serving as 
examples, might be multiplied without further information gained. 
The gods fight with ‘ spears (¢akti) of different kinds,’ i. 30.47 ff. Cakti 
is the generic name. 
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5. Other offensive arms. Those already mentioned seem the 
most often referred to, most conspicuous arms of the knights. 
But equally common, and often united, appear the bare names 
of a number of weapons now to be quoted. They are scarcely 
divisible into classes, and their uses merge into each other. In- 
discriminately hurled at the foe, or passing into the proper fune- 
tion of the next, confusion follows examination. 

The knights have practically arms distinct from those of the 
common soldiers. But they are represented as using each and 
any. Only the base tools of the low-born they keep from—not 
throwing pitch and oil, not harassing the foemen—but all real 
arms are ready to their hand, stored in the war-car, used when 
needed. These general arms the Hindu divided into four 
classes. The division is late, schematic; but, though not ex- 
plained, is familiar to the Epic: ‘the four kinds of great 
weapons,’ to which are added ‘and the divine’ (weapons). As 
a group they are termed ‘the fourfold weapon-collection’; but 
arms are of ‘various sorts,’ and so various that many will not 
be confined to one rubric.* The gods have just such arms as 
men have, only they have some more powerful than most men ; 
but knights, by the help of magic or divine intervention, may 
equal them in the use of arms.t Foreigners have some pecu- 
liar customs, and use many arms as specialists more aptly than 
natives. The different accomplishments have been explained 
above. To note is the excellency in Manu of special sections 
of India; in the pseudo-Epic, of outside nations, particularly. 
In the war-scenes also the arms of foreigners are noted as pe- 
euliar. Many are special to the ‘barbarians.’ Studying native 
interpretation, it is clear that the uses of many of these arms 
were unclear to the expounders. Use and form are differently 
interpreted. Many are totally unknown. The following are 
the chief weapons of secondary importance, not arranged ac- 
cording to the native four classes, but by their apparent impor- 
tance and frequency of use. First may be mentioned the bAcn- 
dipdla, for which see no evidence that it is a sling or a tube- 
blown projectile, as later writers will. It appears to be missile, 
flung by hand, and is usually associated with darts, hammers, 
clubs, etc. A varied reading in one passage confirms this by show- 
ing us the wooden handle attached to the weapon.t The tomaru 
is a dart of iron, either straight, or, less often, a straight shaft 


* viii. 7.6, mahdstrani . . caturvidhdni . . divydni cdi ’va; astra- 
graman caturvidhan labdhvd (learning), iii. 309. 18 ; vividhani castrani, 
nandcastrani, i. 19.12; 32. 12. 

+ Compare the commonplace weapons of the divinities in i. 30. 47 ff., 
etc., and see below. 

¢t The bhindipdla is mentioned in v.19.3; vi. 96.57 ff.; 106.22 ff.; 
vii. 25. 59 ; in v. 155.1 ff., gilabhindipdla is discarded by N. for ¢dla-, as 
the wood of this tree makes the handle. 
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bearing at the end a hook. This latter is probably the spit- or 
trident-tomara. According to the commentator, it has a 
wooden handle. Interesting is the confession conveyed in 
the special kind of dart called wisatomara, ‘a dart bearing 
poison’; doubtless to be taken literally.* The tomaras are 
represented as gilded, and must have been light, as they are 
compared to fiery locusts. They appear to be javelins, and are 
flung by the hand. But the commentator explains one sort as 
an arrow (see below). One is mentioned as an iron gilded staff, 
capable of piercing an arm and coming out beyond. Its sharp 
point is particularly emphasized.t+ 

Less important missiles are the hammer, axe, spit, and other 
less definite weapons, as follows. Although the axe and spit 
would antecedently not be regarded as missiles, their use in the 
Epic makes it necessary to group them as such. 

The hammer, mudgara, is of iron (ayoghana), and is dis- 
tinctly a missile, being cast with the laguda and with stones 
(upala). The divinities, as shown in the Indra-Vritra scene, 
employ the mudgara along with the sword and spear, ete.t 

he axe, paracvadha, kulica, is often mentioned as a mis- 
sile. It might be termed a royal weapon, being chiefly used 
by nobles. The battle-axe (kuthdra) is Paracu-Rama’s pet 
weapon. A distinction (unknown) is made between paracu 
and paragvadha.s 


Civa’s weapon, the trident, is imitated among arms by the 
cila or spit, a missile of iron, but not very effective, and easily 
cut in two. The calagakti is a trident-headed spear.| 


* Both the ankugatomara and visatomara are found in the list of 
weapons in v. 155.1 ff. The ordinary tomara is found passim in all 
heaps of weapons. 

+ vi. 113.39; vii. 25.58; 165.36; viii. 27.15 ff.; i.19.12: fourteen are 
flung at once, ‘sharp as-the sun’s rays,’ in vii. 29.7: compare tomardan 
agnisamkdcan chalabhan iva vegitén (mumoca) in xiv. 75. 18, where they 
are as usual cut to pieces by arrows. 

t xii. 282.14. In vii. 25.58 ff., ayoghana, defined by N. as laguda, is 
distinct from mudgara. Kitamudgara, R. vi. 37.51; 75.25, seems to be 
a hatchet rather than a hammer. I have not noted it among Epic arms. 
It may be, in the usual sense, concealed, a trick-weapon, but is possibly 
another kind of hammer. Compare mudgaradh kitakhadgdg ca, R. vi. 
80.4. According to the Nitip., the mudgara is three cubits long, weigh- 
ing over a thousand pounds. 

S$ v.19.8; vi.96.57 (ayaskuntaih paragvadhdih); 46.13; vii. 25.59; 
Rama’s axe, xii. 49.33; a distinction in paracu, iii. 160. 58 ( par ha, 
flung); and in kuli¢a, iii. 20.34, from paragvadha, 33. Here N. gives 
vajrani, thunderbolts, as the meaning of kulicdni. Paragu is properly 
nothing but a woodman’s axe. Compare R.ii.111.10, drumo yatha 
vane paracund krttah. So datra, v. 155.7, is merely a sickle. 

| The last quotation from the third book (iii. 20. 33 ff.) mentions gada, 
hala, prasa, ¢ilagakti, eakti, paragvadha, kuliga, paga, rsti, kanapa, 
cara, pattica, bhucundi in a heap. For use stated above, compare vi. 
92.27; ix. 21.24: tricila, trident of Civa, vii, 202.42, Vishnu the 
cakra and ¢adriga, Civa the or pindka, 
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The bhucundi, defined in the Petersburg Lexicon as ‘a cer- 
tain weapon,’ is a projectile hand-weapon, used with clubs, spits, 
etc., and is made of iron. More definite statements fail me, 
although the weapon is often mentioned.* 

The prasa (praca), from its name a projectile, is sharp and 
broad, as well as spotless. Its edge is particularly spoken of 
(see lists above), but I see no Epic reason for claiming that the 

asa was the same as the quoit, or the trident. ilson says 
it is the ‘ quoit, or the same as kunta.’ Later works than the 
oe make the prdsa the same as the discus, cakra, or a spear 
of seven cubits. 

Among projectiles we must reckon the claw-knife or con- 
cealed knife (nakhura, vaci), besides the simple knife (Asura), 
used as projectile, or as a kind of hand-weapon with which to 
tear out the eyes of a foe. The lower classes of fighters are 
armed with masses of weapons of all base sorts, such as pitch, 
burning oil, ete., that do not probably come under the head of 
weapons at all. They were carried by the infantry (xv. 23. 4), 
and by bands of men on the elephants.+ It is interesting to 
note how such a list as this, attributed to all the soldiers, con- 
tradicts the whole spirit of the military ‘ code.’ 

Not to be flung, but to be held before one, and to pierce and 
bore the foe’s ed are the calaka and ¢anku, said by the com- 
mentator to be identical. They are apparently sharp pointed 
stakes, perhaps of wood (vii. 25.50; vi. 46.34). 

Before passing to the subject of defensive armor, we have 
yet to examine the so-called fire-arms and divine weapons. As 
a close, however, to the general offensive weapons already de- 
scribed, it may be well first to give collectively, and in the 
manner in which the Epic describes them, the general weapons 

thought of as necessary for a well-equipped army. The col- 
lective impression thereby given us is stronger than that pro- 


* ji. 15.8; vii. 25.58; ix.45.111. See the quotation iii. 20.34, above. 
The and are mentioned as equal to and patti¢a (to- 


ether with the word ¢cilavarsa as epithet uniting both) in iii. 170.3. 
t seems a sort of spear, used most commonly in close standing with 
pattica, gila, etc., as here. One passage represents iron spears, quoits, 
stones, and bhucundis as raised high in the air with the hand and 
thrown, i. 227.25. R. has a companion to the bhucundi, namely trikay- 
ae a I take it, is a late equivalent for ¢ila, meaning trident (R. 
lii. 28. 25). 
+A list is given in v.155. ‘Hair-catchers,’ balls of hot iron, sand, 
oil, pots of poisonous stuff (‘snakes’), cords, nooses, concealed knives, 
etc. Kdndadandaka may be a regular weapon (trident). Ploughshares 
(stra) are found here, and baskets with pans of coals. The noose, pdca 
or rajju (cord), is used to throttle the foe. Some such noose seems to be 
used by the knights as a lasso in viii. 53. 24 ff., called a pddabandha, or 
ndgam astram, ‘snake-weapon.’ Compare with this R, v. 46. 15, astra- 
pacdir na gakyo ‘ham baddhum atyadyatdir api. 
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duced by the separate individuals. We see more clearly the 
Hindu conception of an army. In quoting these groups, the 
explanations already given may be incorporated without com- 
ment; in doubtful cases the commentator’s word is accepted, 
and indicated by quotation-marks; in the few new unwarlike 
— used as weapons, however, a word is added. 
typical sea of weapons is casually presented in the follow- 
ing passage (vii. 178.23 ff.): ‘they rained upon each other 
with a stream of weapons—iron clubs, spits, swords, knives, 
darts, arrows, wheels, axes, iron balls, staves, cow-horns, mor- 
tars,’ ete., with a last resort to trees torn up,* and other native 
resources Of half-demoniac beings such as to engaged.t In 
this passage, under ‘clubs,’ we have four kinds mentioned, 
(gada, parigha, pinaka, musala); lances and darts are trebly 
named (prdsa, tomara, kampana); arrows are of three names 
(bhalla, cara, nardca); and there remains the cow-horn and 
bhindipala (the former doubtful), and the mortar (wlikhala) ; 
with iron balls that are probably slung or dropped heated on 
the 
But perhaps the best example may be drawn from the open- 
ing of the battle-scenes, already referred to for — special 
kinds of arms. Here we read how the great mass of soldiers 


drew out in array, and what the arms were: of the common 
soldier first, and then specially of the em ay (v. 155. 1 ff.). 


‘ Now the king drew out his forces and divided his eleven ar- 
mies according to their highest work, their medium ability, 
and their worthlessness.§$ Then they advanced, armed and 
provided with the chariot-planks,' with large quivers,” with the 
‘leather protectors of the war-car,” with javelins,* and ‘ quivers 
for horse and elephant,” with the foot-soldiers’ quivers,’ with 
metal spears,’ with heavier wooden-handled spears,* with flags 
and banners,’ with heavy arrows,” with cords and nooses,” with 
blankets, with hair-seizers ;* with jars of oil, molasses, or melted 
butter, sand, and snakes ;'* with lighted (¢) powder of pitch,” 
with bell-hung spears or swords,’* with ‘water heated by iron 
balls,’ and stones,’* with spits and spears,”” with ‘ missiles of wax 
melted,’ and hammers,"* with trident or spiked staves,'’® with 
ploughshares and darts (javelins) that are poisoned,” with ‘bas- 


* Compare R. vi. 55. 28; also ib. 61. 20, and often. 

+ The raéksasa usually fights, with ordinary arms, but he is not a fair 
fighter; he is stigmatized as kitayodhin, vii. 179. 21, but more, on the 
whole, for his tricks than for his weapons. 

¢ As an appendix-group add vii. 148. 36 ff.; ix. 45. 108 ff. (praharandni 
kirtyamdanani ernu). 

§ sdra, madhya, phalgu. The commentator says ‘stationed in the 
van, center, and rear’; but this is the consequence of their division by 
quality. Phalgu is worthlessness, not rear: compare viii. 11.24, maha- 
camth phalgugesd, ‘the miserable remnant of the great force.’ 
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kets with which to fling hot balls, and the box containing these 
balls resting in the baskets,” with hooked-lances,” with wooden 
breast-plates,” with weapons concealed in wood,” with ‘ blocks 
of wood with iron spikes,” with tiger and leopard skins ‘for 
man and war-car,’ with dart and horn,” with crooked javelins, 
with axes, spades, and oil of sesame and flax,” and gilded 
nets.”** Such was the array of the Kurus, excluding the char- 
iot-description following, where we also find javelins, bows, ete. 

These weapons are all retained or discharged by the hand. 
No mention of the nivartana, or property of (discharging, pra- 
yoga, and) recovering missiles, would lead us to suspect a spe- 
cially adept band of lassoists or boomerangists, though the ex- 
ercise of this art gave rise to the n/vartana superstition, and 
the latter is elsewhere in the Epic one of the forms of magic 
power gained by religious meditation. The nooses rarely come 
— into action. They were cast from the raised hand. 

he iron balls do not appear to be more than one of the be- 


*lanukarsa; *tunira; *varitha; *tomara; >updsanga ; *nisanga ; 
‘eakti; Srsti; *dhvaja, ; '°cardsanatomara, ‘a very heavy ar- 
row discharged by a bow’ (not a hand-tomara, javelin); '' rajju, paca ; 
® paricchada and kacagraha: both are doubtful; perhaps paristara 
should be read and karagraha ; in either case the first word is equiva- 
lent to dstarana, blankets or coverings of some sort; and the second 
word, if not hair-catcher, is hand-catcher (kaca- is the usual word: 
compare vii. 36. 25, N. ‘anrkuga’); viksepa is added to show that it is a 
weapon cast upon one (perhaps also the paristara is, if equal to dstarana, 
the round-circling weapon, boomerang : ——- Rajend., Ind. Aryans, 
i. 314; dstara is boomerang in the Nitiprak., but no form of this sort is 
found, I think, in the Epic asa projectile); *tdilagudavdluka and d¢ivi- 
saghata; ‘*sarjarasapdnsavah, Iam not quite sure of the meaning ; 
' ghantaphalaka, on sword or spear or even shield, perhaps, phalaka 
is board or blade ; '*ayogudajalopala (the natives and admirers love to 
extract cannon, or at least catapults, from every mention of iron ball 
and stone; the commentator here explains the use of the iron balls 
reasonably, but thinks the stones must have been flung by ‘machines’ : 
they were flung by hand); "“¢dla- or ¢ila-bhindipdla (see above); 
'8 madhicchista-mudgara; ‘“kdndadanda, = kantakadanda, or v. 1. 
dandakantaka, same meaning; stravisatomara ; (com- 

re what was stored in the chariot, besides quivers and breastplates, 
in R. ii. 39. 19 ff., pitaka with khanitra; and ib. 37.5, khanitrapitake . . 

ikye, baskets with cords): “ankugatomara (or javelins, as before) ; 
23 kilakavaca, doubtful, perhaps kilakrakaca, saws in wooden handles ; 
4yaci or vast (see above); “vrksddana; *rsti and eriga: ‘rsti is a 
hand-missile used among the Dravidians, crooked, with wooden shaft 
(phalaka)’: eriga is curiously defined by N. as ‘a means of freeing 
(killing) one bleeding when smitten with a club; but it may mean a 
horn to void excrements in’ (compare the weapon [?] huda or hula, in 
the list of iii. 15.5, defined by a commentator to Manu, reading huda 
for guda in M. iii. 133, as a double-edged sword; but the Epic commen- 
tator, in iii. 284.4, defines it as a agg! Bee mitradyutsarjandrthan 

rgam); ™prdsa (bhalla), kuthdra, kudddla, tdilaksdumasarpis: the 

also explained as protective oil-cloth ; *rukmajala, 
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loved missiles mentioned as stone, sand, pitch, potted snakes, 
ete., ete.—crude and brutal roughness all.* 

The barbarians are not worse than the natives as to their 
arms, but are occasionally spoken of in an angry way as using 
un-Aryan methods. What could be more Aryan, however, 
than the arms poured out upon Arjuna by the barbarians in 
general (mlecchas)¢ ‘They cast upon him the eared reed ar- 
rows and iron arrows, the javelins, darts, spears, clubs, and 
bhindipdlas’ that the Aryans themselves used.t But we learn 
that the Kiratas use poison (and appear to be blamed for it!) ; 
that the Kambojas are particularly ‘hard to fight with’; that 
the barbarians generally are ‘evil-minded’; that the Cakas are 
‘strong as Indra’ (vii. 112.38 ff.) ; that the barbarians generally 
use ‘ various weapons’; that the Kambojas, again, are ‘cruel 
and bald’; that the Yavanas carry especially arrows and darts ; 
and that the mountaineers, Parvatiyas, are proficient in throw- 
——— an art the Kurus are asserted to be unfamiliar with.t 

he pseudo-Epic groups several foreign excellencies in war- 
like matters under one head, and enjoins that each allied nation 
shall use its own arms. ‘Let each man fight according to his 
native usage. The Gandharah and Sindhu-sduvirah use claw- 
knives and darts (quoits 4) the Ugina- 
rah are good at all weapons; the Pracyah are excellent at ele- 
phant-fighting (mdtangayuddha) ; they are also deceitful fight- 
ers (kitayodhinah); the Yavanah and Kambojah, with those 


* The iron balls are flung with clubs, us in vii. 178.23 (quoted above). 
As they serve to fill the list of the city’s possessions, N. naturally trans- 
lates guda (as usual) by golaka in iii. 15.8, helped thereto by agni, just 
before. But adornment and defense are united here throughout, and 
sagudacrigikd puri may as well mean ‘ with a horns’ as with 
a machine no one ever heard of for casting iron balls. It is useless, 
however, for these commentators to see that the iron balls and other 
‘ powder’-implying ‘ machines’ are always flung by hand. This they pass, 
and translate always from the modern point of view of late works that 
have specialized these terms. As we saw above, the hot balls were prob- 
ably brought boxed in baskets (on the elephants) and dropped. Oil fires 
and heated sands are used in mid-battle. Such acombination as sagada- 
yogudaprasah (carried and discharged) would alone decide the matter 
toan impartial judge. We have here (vii. 36. 24) simply ‘ clubs, iron balls, 
and darts,’ as hand-missiles, and certainly, as so explained, no more 
awkward than a pot of snakes. Compare vii. 25.59, pdisuvdtdgnisali- 
lair bhasmalostrtrnadrumaih. The nooses are used as said above in ix. 
45.109 (pad¢odyatakarah kecit). The plough-share (stra) is Balarama’s 
pet weapon; haldyudha is a common type. In ix. 60.9 an attack is 
actually made with the plough-share, langala. It is not infrequent as 
an ordinary weapon. Compare the list halagaktigadadprasacarmakhad- 
garstitomara, vii.112.15. Worth noting is the omission of lavitra, 
scythe, enumerated among amukta in Nitip., since we find this neither 
as weapon nor as car-defense, though knives protect divine cars. 

+ karnindlikandracdis musaldir bhindipalai¢ 
ca, viii. 81. 12 ff. 

t vii. 119. 14 ff.; 121.14; agmayuddha, cilayuddha, ib. 31-45, 36, 32. 


fi 
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living near Mathura, are expert in kicking (or boxing? néyud- 
dhakugalah); the Daksinatyah are especially swordsmen (as/- 
panayahy (xii. 101. 1 ff.). 

As to the use of eared (barbed) weapons generally, of which 
I have spoken under the head of arrows, it is worth noting that 
just what the law in this regard forbids is found again and 
again ; and that, on the other hand, the like pretension to fire- 
arms on account of the later use of naléka is utterly impossible 
for the Epic, on account of its use as simple arrow or projectile 
by hand.* 

I have quoted above the absurd statement that all the 
Kurus were ignorant of the art of stone-fighting, as contrasted 
with the mountaineers, who are especially ‘ stone-fighters.’+ But 
our last reference to the rude and irregular fighting of all com- 
batants will dispute this statement. For a two fighting 
fail of weapons, they take to aught their ingenuity suggests, 
‘dirt, fire, water, ashes, stones, wood,’ and so forth, and then. 
attack with the fists.{| Fisticuffs, alternating with hairpulling, 
biting, etce., ends in a wrestling match. If this does not suc- 
ceed, he whose attendants can help lets them run up and cut 
the other’s head off. In another scene we have resort to tists 
and feet at once when clubs give out; and such expressions as 
“nail to nail, ‘ hair to hair,’ ‘tooth to tooth,’ show the close po- 
sition of combatants. | 

The divine weapons, with the question of certain ‘machines,’ 
will now be discussed. It is not the writer’s fault that these 
are grouped together. They have been implicated by others, 


* karnindlika, vardhakarya, vikaria are species of one genus. Com- 

re note above, and vii. 166. 23 ff.; 170.35 (vipdthakarnindrdcadih, with 
vatsadanta, ete.) ; vii. 47. 20 (tam karnind *tddayad dhydi); ib. 48. 
1 (sa karnanm karnind karne punar vivyddha) ; vii. 169.9 (karnindi "kena 
vivyddha .. ). 

+ parvatiyah pdsdnayodhinah (-panayah), but kuravah sarve nd ’gma- 
yuddhavigdradah, vii. 121. 14 ff., 31. 

t vii. 25. 58 ff.; 1. 19. 17. 

paddcorah samdkramya sphurato ‘paharae chirah, viii. 28. 38. Fisti- 
cuffs (mustiyuddha), hair pulling (kecagraha), are esteemed less scien- 
tific than wrestling (bdhuyuddha) ; for the last has its termini technici, 
and yields little to the art of weapons. Compare the prsthabhaiga, 
sampirnamirecha, pirnakumbha, attitudes of wrestlers, in the Jara- 
sandha scene, ii. 23. 19; and compare the famous wrestling of Bhima in 
iii. 11. 62 (repeated in iv. 22) and iv. 13. : 

| vii. 177.45. Compare viii. 49. 80: kacdkaci yuddham dsid dantddanti 
nakhdnakhi (like rathdrathi) mustiyuddham niyuddham ca. Compare, 
for the last, niyuddha ‘feet-fight,’ vi. 76.4, asiyuddhe niyuddhe gada- 
yuddhe ca(with arms following). As nakha, ‘nail,’ passes into nakhara, 
‘claw knife’ (e. g. vii. 19. 32, vipraviddhdsinakharah), so musti seems to 

into a ‘dagger’ in mustika as used later, but in the Epic this 

mustika equals mustiyuddha. The same irregular paroxysmal fighting 
characterizes the battles in K.: ‘tearing hair, biting ears,” etc., with 
much noise in every scene: e. g. R. vi. 37.50; ib. 54.57 ff. ; 98. 25. - 


| 
| 
| 
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and so closely that for convenience’ sake it is better to speak of 
them together. For the Hindu warriors, not content with 
earthly arms, received from spiritual powers or Powers certain 
‘divine arms,’ which are clearly magical and demoniac. They 
had, too, what they called ‘machines’ and ‘hundred-killers.’ 
The later Hindus acquired gun-powder, and employed earlier 
terms in a new sense. Machines and edie a were con- 
verted into cannon, rockets, etc. Naturally the next step was 
made by European scholars. The divine weapons become in 
their hands only gunpowder-weapons. For, as with all heavenl 
manifestations, fire is spoken of with the divine weapons. This 
rational and radical explanation is pleasing because it is radical. 
We do not believe in divine weapons, and are glad to have a 
rational explanation. Nevertheless, our Hindus did believe in 
them, They never ventured to interpret divine arms as fire-arms. 
We cannot, then, deny their fire-divine-arms as products of their 

oetry. Whether these really existed is of no consequence. 

he question is, did they conceive of fire-divine-arms as proba- 
ble and natural. They did, and they also imagined divine arms 
without fire. Thus, a bow or a sword is a ‘divine arm’ when 
given by God, or endowed by the might of the user’s piety 
with superhuman power. Fire is not, therefore, a necessary 
concomitant of divine arms. Hence no reason exists for sup- 
posing that earthly fire manifested in a weapon first suggested 
‘ divine arms.’ hat, now, to the Hindu are the divine arms ? 
They are mentioned as a matter of course in very many battle- 
scenes (e. g. vi. 74.6). Arjuna uses them when hard pressed on 
all occasions. How does he use them? He meditates them 
into existence. They are weapons of magic. Many other 
heroes have them.* Now they are two-fold, as said above. 
Either like the ‘weapon of Parjanya,’ weapons fashioned in 
heaven and endowed by the gods with power; or the ordinary 
weapons, bewitched oy spiritual mastery of nature. ee are 
not always fiery. ‘Fiery’ is not always a mark of divine 
weapons. Two results flow from these considerations. Fire 
is used not of fire, but of the swift sharp biting power of a 
weapon. Prayer and meditation inspire the most ordinary 
weapon.t 


* The later literature is also given to the employment of mystic arms. 
Compare their use (dgneyam astram, etc.) in acts one and five of the 
Utt. Ramacarita. 

+ vi. 117. 36, divydny astrani samcintya prasamdhdya . . sa tair 
astrdir mahdvegdir daddha . . . vi. 119.16; vii. 16.25, tam giram 
yavratinam mantrdstresy krtagramam, etc. Parjanydstram in vi. 121. 
23. The acani, made by God, and furnished with eight bells (astaghanta), 
is flung and caught in battle, vii.156.157. A like weapon made by 
Rudra, with eight wheels, is of iron, vii. 175.96; the ndrdyana-astra— 
end of vii., especially adhy. 201—is late, like the eight-wheeled one ; 
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We may here consider more icularly some of the weap- 
ons appearing most fire-like. The ‘wheel of tire’ is a quoit- 
disc, which we have seen among heaps of ordinary arms on 


the astram dindram is more common, vii. 157. 37-39 (see below). The 
arrow cast by Arjuna, in viii. 90. 103, is ‘ fire-like, terrible, with snake- 
like poison, stone-hearted (agmasdra), and divine,’ for he discharged 
this ‘saying a prayer over it’ (abhimantrya). So in vii. 201. 16ff., 
a weapon incanted becomes an dgneyam astram, ‘a fire weapon,’ 
but it is only a ‘ glowing arrow’ for the bow (abhimantrya garam dip- 
tam). Arjuna’s specially divine weapons are a sword and a bow. But 
he has besides a number of others; and in fact they are unlimited ; 
for, whenever he chooses, he says his incantation and makes ordinary 
arrows divine. Compare iii. od. 17, 26, 25 (divydstrapramantritah . . 
khacaradh). Karna’s God-given earrings and mail (iii. 300-311) are ex- 
changed for an ordinary spear (¢akti), but so inspired that it returns to 
the hand when it has been discharged and slain many ; this spear may 
only, like Pagupata, be used in extreme need (iii. 310.33). Arjuna’s 
weapons, being most prominent, may be mentioned here in a group. 
He has the sthinakarna, indrajdla, sdura, dgneya, sdumya, gabda- 
vedha (loc. cit.). He has the sword of Civa and the antardhdna of 
Varuna ; the vajram astram and aganis (thunderbolts, lightnings) ; the 
sammohana that gives distraction; the ere Fe returning 
weapon called ‘ Brahma’s head.’ Compare iii. 40.15; 41; iv. 66.8; iii. 
44.4 (in ib. 100.11, the vajra is sadasri); i. 183.18 (brahmagiro nama 
*stram saprayoganivartanam); other divine arms from Prajapati, In- 
dra, Agni, Rudra, in iv. 64.23; the divine weapons of Arjuna, like 
those in the Ramayana (R. i. 30. 23), turn and address their master, iv. 
45. 26-27. By the dgneya or Fire-weapon he made fire ; by the vdruna 
or Water-weapon, water; by the vdyavya or Air-weapon, air, i. 135. 19 
(which shows the dgneya as Fire-weapon, not as fire-weapon); pdr- 
janya, bhduma, parvata follow: the antardhdna causes disappear- 
ance; by their aid he becomes short, tall, etc. Arjuna gives an exhi- 
bition of his god-given arms, the bow, the arrows, the horn (Deva- 
datta), etc., in iii. 175.1 ff.; and in vii. 30.15 ff., as an exhibition of 
magic, Cakuni showers down from the sky all sorts of weapons, lu- 
cataghnyag ca sagaktayah, etc. (asthisamdhi is 
interpreted ‘with bone phalaka’), in all twenty-four, ‘and other 
weapons,’ Observe that clubs and spears as well as ¢ataghnis charac- 
terize the downfall. The bdrhaspatyam dgneyam given Arjuna by 
Drona is hurled at the Gandharva, and burns the car, glowing, 1. 170. 31. 
But following this we see the magic reappear. In iii. 170. 20 a mddhavam 
nama ’stram is added to the list, and in v. 96. 42 we tind that all the di- 
vine tricks are placed in the bow Gandiva, for kdkudika (puts the foe 
asleep, in 183. 16-18 with waking, sambodhana), ¢uka (confuses), naka 
(maddens), aksisamtarjana (incantation), samtdna (uninterrupted flow of 
darts), nartaka ( pdigdca, makes the foe jump), ghora (rdksasa, horrible 
qualities), and dsya modaka (the foe kills himself by putting stones in his 
mouth), all rest in the bow. They are purely magical. There are, 
by the way, three especially divine bows: Varuna’s Gandiva, Indra’s 
- Pane Vishnu’s Carhga (horn-bow); but Gandiva is the best bow, 
as Sudarcana (Vishnu’s discus) is the best general weapon (to unite 
two accounts in v.158.4-5; 54.12). Drona’s arms are the dindram, 
vayavyam, dgneyam, etc., iv. 58.52. In R. we find a hero rather 
exhibiting disdain of these arms: ‘fie on my divine arms,’ he cries 
(R. v. 34.15). The mantras used for any pu of incantation are 
from the Atharva-Veda (imam mantram grhana tvam ahva@ndya di- 
vaukasdm ; and mantragradmah . . atharvagirasi crutah, iii. 305. 16, 20). 
In R. i, 30. 4 ff. is a huge list of these and similar divine arms. Com- 
ib. 24.12, where there are also ‘arms unknown to the gods’ (deva¢ 

ca na vidur yan) ! 
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any battle-field. It became the weapon of Vishnu, and hence 
its divine character. Perpetually we have the old common 
—_ flung like a hammer by men, and the new spiritualized 

ivine weapon, with its attributes transferred again to the hu- 
man arms. But, fire or not, no one can claim gun-powder for 
it. It is picked up and flung, and caught, and cuts off a head. 
It is flung along with battle-axes and arrows and swords; it is 
cut in two—it is an ordinary missile weapon, undescribed, ex- 
cept in the case of the divine copy, which is fiery, sunlike, 
with a thousand spokes (rays).* 

We may turn now, having seen how purely poetical are 
the divine arms, to those instruments of war the names of 
which a later age employed to designate powder-weapons. 
The iron ball, wyoguda, which, we have seen, is not to be dif- 
ferentiated from the mass of ordinary projectiles,+ is claimed 
as a ‘cannon’-ball, because there is mention made of ‘ machines.’ 
But we can safely leave the ball till we establish the ‘ machine.’ 
We saw in the paragraph on the Hindu city that these ma- 
chines, yantra cataghni, were posted as part of a city’s de- 
fense, and in all probability were employed to cast heavy 
shafts or let fall stones, as they are posted so as to command 
approaches below. They are (when their position is specified) 
not at the gates, but above them. That the yantra or 
mahdyantra is found in the camp is, when we remember 
that the camp is conceived of as a miniature city, not enough 
to make us believe it a field-machine for projectiles; that it 
is rarely found on the field, and then not gue | — 

n the 


hasraram agrhnat .. ksurdntam .. . stiryadbham maniratnavibhisi- 
tam ciksepa, vii. 175.46: but compare isin dhantinsi khadgdaig ca ca- 
krani ca paragvadhan . . . ciccheda, viii. 47.12; with the ¢gataghni, in 
viii. 27.32. The discus, i. e. of Vishnu, is again, in contrast to these, 
described as magical; it returns to its owner, is five cubits long (v. 68. 3, 
sdpahnava, vydmdntara = ‘sasamhdra, pancahasta’). It is also 
called rathdiga, as the cakra is literally a wheel. 

+ Compare ayoguda with prdsa, gadd, etc., in the quotations given 
above. 


other hand, negatively, it is inconceivable that such primitive 
arms as are used throughout the war in the Epic account should 
have been employed contemporaneously with powder, guns, 
and cannon; it is further inconceivable that, led they been 
used, they should not have been mentioned as such in a way to 
leave no doubt in the reader’s mind. Ofthis perfect silence in 
regard to the use of guns and cannon on the part of the poet 
Oppert gives a very naive explanation. He says of the use of 
gun-powder, that it ‘was so common that it was not worth 
mentioning.’ Finally, it is positively against the use of these 

astram . . cakram lebhe, vii.11.21; cakram divyam sa- 


E. W. Hopkins, 


arms as described to explain them as firearms. A good con- 
clusive instance is found in the use of the word that Oppert 
takes to mean a gun—really one of the barbed arrows we saw so 
frequently used. The barb called the ‘ ear’ Oppert cleverly ex- 
plains as the lock, trigger, ete. ; but when we read ‘ they cannot 
draw the arrow of speech out of a man’s body, although they draw 
out barbed reed arrows and iron arrows,’ we refuse from the con- 
nection alone to think it possible that ‘ barbed reed arrows’ has 
already passed into the meaning ‘guns.’* To take these wea 

ons in order: the ‘fire-weapon’ or ‘fire-wheel’ I have already 
shown to be a divine weapon, and the fire transferred to the 
ordinary discus, which is constantly used as a common hand- 
projectile. The nalika, karnindlika, constantly in connection 
with ndrdca, the ordinary iron arrow, is nothing but the genus 
to a species called ‘boar-ear arrow’ (vardhakarna), and is used 
by knights standing in their chariots shooting with their bows.+ 
The catughni (or -ghni) has often been noticed in the groups 
of projectiles. The gunpowder-champion assures us that it is a 
pra or something of the sort in late literature, or even a can- 
non, and must be the same in the Epic. It means a ‘hundred 
killer, against the spear as a ‘single-killer’ (see above). We 
saw, however, just now, that if a spear is properly spiritualized 
it can also kill its hundreds and return to its owner. In the 
Epic use it is a simple projectile. It is flung by hand (Wilson 
denies this), and, like a sword or a spear, is ‘split to pieces’ by 
the arrows of the foe. Just as a sword or spear is ornamented 
with bells, so a cataghni is ornamented with bells. It forms one 
of a group of missiles, darts, arrows, ete. As common arrows 
are called glowing, so the gataghni is ‘bright’ and ‘horrible’ ; 
but even a bow is like ‘a wheel of fire.’ Tiscnianialeanns are 
employed for poetic effect. Only a prosaic or forced interpre- 
tation would allow us to render ‘fiery’ as really ‘of fire’ <A 
knight seizes a quantity of gataghnis, along with quoits, balls, 
and stones, for throwing purposes. The demons, indeed, em- 
ploy these, but so they do all other mortal arms. The name is 
used as a strong argument, but we must not forget that, if 
‘hundred-killer’ seems to imply a projectile that explodes, a 


* 34.79, karnindlika-ndrdcadh opposed to vakealya. 
+ Compare the quotations given above under ‘arrows,’ and adde. g. 
karnindlikandracdi¢ chadaydm asa tad balam, vi. 106. 13, of a bowman ; 
karninaraca, varadhakarna, nalika, as arrows in vii.179.14; rathinag 
ca rathair djan karnindlikasdyakdih, nihatya samare virdn, vi. 95. 
81; so, too, viii. 81.12. Arrows are like fire, but in the same breath like 
poison, both tropical: visdgnipratimah, vii. 156.128, a point discussed 
above. Observe also that in nalikd we have one word, in ndlika an- 
other ; and that the true word for ‘ gun’ is the later form nalika, which 
is not in the Epic at all. Compare Oppert’s Weapons, pp. 11, 63. 
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common hook is called an ‘all-killer.” Moreover, this very 
name is applied to Bhima’s ordinary club.* 

The yantra or mahdyantra, the machine. This is asserted 
to be acannon. Let us examine its actual use in the Epic. 

In the battle-scenes, the yantra is a contrivance of almost 
any kind. It is a restrainer or protector, and serves as armor 
or holder of a fastening ;+ as the rope or the holder of a ban- 
ner ;{ it iseven a drumstick (vii. 23. 85); it is shattered (amo 
the ordinary arms cast at the enemy), as if of fragile nature (vi. 
96.71); it is generalized as any contrivance, e. g. as a divine 
discus (i. 33.3); it is part of the trappings of a war-car, the bands 
of the chariot (vii. 147. 88); it is a common projectile, flung with 
cataghni, cakra, gudopala (iii. 284.30); even with the epithet 
maha it is only one of a list of ordinary arms (v. 152.15). 
Outside of war it is a ‘contrivance in mid air’ (a hanging tar- 
get: vdihdyasa, i.185.10). It is used to sail a boat with 
(i. 141.5). There are other ‘movable’ machines for the water 
(i. 128.40: yantrani samcarikani). Butit is used for hoisting 
heavy things with, as in the Harivaiga, ‘he raised the great bow 


® Pe ey as a simple projectile, flung, and split by arrows, vi. 113. 
39 ff.; 96.57 ff.; ornamented with bells like sword and spear, yataghanta 
caktih, iii. 286.3; gataghni¢ ca sakinkinth, viii. 14.35: compare ix. 17. 
46; use as hand-projectile : ‘ Nakula cast a spear at him; Tahotota, a 
club; Yudhishthira, a cataghni,’ and Calya cut all these to pieces with 
his arrows, ix. 13. 22, cf. 26; used with darts; blocks of wood, and other 
like weapons, vii. 133.44 (compare R. vi. 65.21, use same); called su- 
ghord, citrd, vi. 119.2; other weapons called fiery, vii. 138. 21; 115. 30; 
119. 32 (bright like fire, a bow like a wheel of fire}; even in a chariot- 
spear and sword (but rathagakticakra N.) we are told that the sword is 
a ‘divine gleaming sword, like fire,’ drawn from its sheath ‘like a 
snake from its hole,’ x. 6. 13-15; use with cakra, etc., parigrhya ¢ata- 
ghni¢ ca sacakrah sagudopalah, iii. 284.31 (where it is added they flung 
them with a movement of the arm); exactly so in ix. 45. 109-110, 
cataghnicakrahastah ; the demons, again, in iii. 169. 

6, use gataghni, with bhugundi, etc.; the ending ghni is found in 
ekaghni, a spear, vii. 183.2; cf. gatrughna, a dart, vii. 156. 132 ; the hook 
called ‘all-killer,’ sarvaghdti, in vii. 29.18 (arkucga); Bhima’s club is 
niskarnd dyasi sthila supadrevad kdneanit gadad cataghni catanirhrada, 
v. 51.24. The cataghni is usually among city defenses, e. g. iii. 15.7. The 
‘two-wheeled and four-wheeled’ ¢ataghnyah of vii. 199.19 can only be 
explained of poetically applied meteorological phenomena, like the 
other heavenly appearances there mentioned, where lights, and clubs, 
and quoits, and iron balls appear in all directions, and are the result 
of magic power. We might even take catugcakra dvicakrdag ca (¢gata- 
ghnyo bahuld gada) as special phenomena. I have admitted the bare 
possibility of ignited arrows under the word dipta, but can find such 
use only of arrows or similar weapons ‘as if’ glowing with fire, agnikal- 
path . . pradiptdir iva pavakdaih (yodhaih), etc., implying only this if 
we study the connection in which, as here, vii. 112. 51, such phrases 
occur. Compare the club in vii. 15; viii. 25. 15. 

+ vii. 90. 22; 93.70; viii. 93. 9. 

t vii. 92.72, yantramukta iva dhvajah; R. ii. 84.8, yantracyuta iva 
dhvajah (compare R. vi. 20.19, dhvajdv iva mahendrasya rajjuyuktav 
acestatam). 
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with power as if an iron yantra’; or as in the Epiec’s first book, 
where a yantra is employed to move a mountain and set it on 
the tortoise.* 

But the yanéra is generally a defense in a fort (ii. 5.36), over 
the gates of towns (i1i.15.55; xii. 69.45), where the use is no- 
wise explained, except as by the later commentators taken to 
be machines to cast iron balls with powder, i. e. cannon. Here 
they are at most catapults.+ The so-called astrayantra, in- 
stead of meaning cannon, means a manceuvre in fighting (as a 
technical term).t But the yantra is not unknown on the field ; 
hence its peculiar properties, had it had any, could not have es- 
caped notice (vi. 17.33; 54.55,61; with tomara, tinira, etc.). 
Again, we find that, when elephants are on a peaceful march, 
they carry yantra already ‘strung,’ with other weapons.§ The 
later division of the army as six-fold, including ‘treasure and 
yantra, —_ to any machines (see above). The noise pro- 
duced by the yantra may be thought, in spite of this number of 
disproving examples, to favor the meaning of cannon. For we 
read ‘the noise of the great bow was like that of a yantra.’ 
But there is no reason why the catapult discharging stone 
should not be so used; and negatively, again, why is the smoke 
of the discharge never alluded to ?| 

Most marvelous in view of the powder-theory are these 
facts: that we have no smoke from the arms in question, and 
no gun-powder is mentioned ;4 that powder is always the rocks 


*H. 4515; i. 18.12. Observe in H. that the slow motion of the gradually 
raised bow is the — of comparison ; with the example from the first 
book, it is clear that a derrick is meant. Notice how late is the iron 
yantra. Compare xiv. 77.26, vicakarsa dhanuh . . yantrasye gabdo 
‘bhin mahdns tasya. Here the sound of the bow is like the discharge 
of a catapult (as well as cannon). So R. vi. 72.24, yantrasya cestamd- 
nasya mahato ddnavdir iva, of the sound of the demon’s teeth. This 
is a good example, for fire came from his eyes, and fire-imagery is ex- 
hausted before coming to the yantra, which is reserved for noise. 

+ So in iii. 284. 4, where the account of the moat filled with crocodiles 
and guarded by stakes is followed by the statement that there were 
kapdtayantra, machines to guard the doors; but the commentator ex- 
plains ‘ to throw balls with,’ although the following words mean only 
that there were balls and stones and the huda, which he renders privy- 
horn. Even the Puranic yantra is used in the same simple way, e. g. 
‘is ou ; 168.33. Compare above, p. 178, note. 

ix. 57. 18. 


Xv. 23.9. gajah . . sajjayantrayudhopetah. 
iii. 280. 36, visphdras tasya dhanugo yantrasye ’va tadd babhdau: 


compare the noise spoken of above, in xiv. 77. 26. 

q Tn i. 30. 47 ff. (castrani . . savisphulingajvadlani sadhimdani ca sarva- 
cah), sparks of fire and smoke are mentioned in connection with the 
arms of the gods; but here Agni, the god of fire, is the god of smoke, 
and clouds are made of smoke, according to the Hindu belief ; so that 
this proves nothing for the use of smoke from fire-arms. Besides, in 
this ponge only sharp axes, spears, discs, tridents, etc., occur, and the 


smoke and fire accompany them as divine manifestations, not proceed 
from them. Smoke and fire are mentioned in vi. 87. 34—from the ele- 
phants’ tusks ! 


tC 


ore 
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ground up by demons fighting; that the words for guns, 
nalika and tipaki, are unknown; that the balls are generally 
oil-balls or hot-water-balls, and that no mention is made of 
discharging any other balls with (gun or) machines; that the 
later word for ‘shot’ is here ‘arrow’ (cara), and cannot be 
otherwise interpreted ; that no mention of firing what is sup- 
osed to be a cannon occurs; that the Greek writers do not 
iint at the supposed use; that. the one prop on which the 
hypothesis rests is that gun-powder ‘was so common that it 
was not worth mentioning.’* 

Let us remember, in closing our view of the offensive 
weapons, that not only are fire-arms uncertain in meaning, but 
many of the common arms have different meanings, and are 
differently interpreted by different scholiasts,+ their local usage 
doubtless guiding them in their selection.t+ 

E. Armor and defense. The arms discussed above are of 
course in part defensive as well as offensive. 

The difference between foot-man and knight comes now 
more prominently before us.§ The a used most of the 
common weapons. In fact, except for the vulgarest weapons, 
the hot sand, burning oil, snakes, etc., the noble and well-born 
did not not hesitate to employ the arms of the common people. 
The latter likewise used the nobles’ bow and sword and spear. 
Each class had its natural and more usual arms, a distinction 
between them (perhaps almost forced, when we come to detail) 
being attempted above. 

But in protective armor the knight was more the gentleman. 


' His equipments here rather than in offense marked him as 


apart from the foot-soldiers and horse-riders. The armor de- 


*In iii. 171.3, cliffs are ground up into stone-powder, agmacirnani ; 
the devils fling fire, rock, wind, and themselves into the bargain, as 
weapons. So, vii. 121.45, of mountaineers. No agnicirna, gun-powder, 
is mentioned, only agmacirna in agmayuddha. The nt is the 
wheel-moved thunderbolt, at the command of a pious knight, but 
remaining a divine weapon, as above, and in iii. 42. 5. 

+ It is not the text, but the commentator’s interpretation of the text, 
to which Oppert is indebted for the facts which he thus quotes : ‘ Mani- 
pura . . connected with Cukracarya, the presumed author of Cukraniti 
. . is the same Manipur of which we have read in the Mahabharata 
that it was provided with fire-arms and guns.’ . . (Madras Journal, 
1879, p. 167 ff.; in 1881, the late Nitiprakagika edited by the same). 

¢ MacRitchie’s accounts of the gypsies of India, 1886, makes proba- 
ble that artillery was introduced into Europe by the Gypsies (Jats or 
Jatts, as he thinks, of Sindh). A Hungarian chief of twenty-five tents 
made musket-balls and other ammunition in 1496 for Bishop Sigismond. 
So late a date cannot affect our interpretation of native Epic passages. 
Grierson holds that there is no proof that the Gypsies were Jatts 
(Ind. Ant. xvi. 38.) 

§ Ciradh are the knights, though not exclusively so; sdinikah, the 
common soldiers; yoddhah is used of both indifferently, 
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scribed belongs to the knight, not to the mass of those about 
him, although perhaps to a limited extent imitated by them. 
In general descriptions (it should be said at the outset), it is 
difficult to know just where groups of protective armor belong. 
Thus, we know that skins were used as shields to the chariots, 
even rhinoceros-hide (khddgakawaca) being so employed ; and 
that tiger- and leopard-skins (see above) are found in the gen- 
eral enumeration of protective devices for the whole army. 
Again, poetically the common equipment is naturally passed in 
silence, while the gaudy is described. We must, therefore, 
for the most part content ourselves with the arms of the knight. 
We have a picture of a Hindu warrior, as he stands ready 
for battle. He is ‘armed with a cuirass, and with guards for 
his hands, and has on his fingers the protector, on his arms 
the guard against the bow-string.* To quote here (as fre- 
quently in other places) one example as illustrative of what 
might be shown by many, we find that the cuirass is described 
as of gold—that is, gilded—and, with one word, many under- 
stand such gilding as an ornament of most of the arms.t Dec- 
orations such as the ‘hundred moons’ of Dhrishtadyumna’s 
shield are like the same ornaments in weapons of offense. 
Compare vi. 116.19, shields with a hundred moons and stars. 
The latest scenes naturally describe the most brilliant armor. 
By — two passages, we see at once of what material the 
pieces of defense, mainly shields, cuirasses, and breastplates, 
were made. We find them seven in kind: iron, copper, brass, 
silver, gold, wood, hide. At once the precious may be sub- 
tracted from the base metals, as we find them added. 
Varman and kavaca are the usual names of the body-armor.§ 
This is sometimes termed ‘ body-guard’ (tanutra, -trdna), but 
is elsewhere the particular breast-guard of the whole armor of 
man or beast, as ‘body-guard.’ Another name for this is 
gatravaranani, ‘limb-guards,’ distributively, equivalent to the 
collective. | 


* 37.19; x.7.52, kavaci satalatrdno baddhagodhdigulitravan, 
and dhanuspdnir baddhagodhdngulitravan. In the first, C. reads 
tanutrano, 1474. 

+ kdicanavarmabhrt, ix. 32. 64; i. 30. 47. 

kdrsndyasam varma hemacitram, vii. 127.17; tamra-rdjata-lauha, 
lduhdni kavacdni, iv. 62.4, 7; gold especially, ix. 32.63; wood, kilaka- 
vacdni (see above) ; hide, dvipicarma-avanuddha, vydghracarma, vi. 46. 
31: compare above, p. 282, note, on arms. The cuirass is er rome | 
expressly stated to be very costly: vii. 165. 29, hemacitram mahddhana 
kavacam. 

$ cardvara(na), ‘arrow-guard,’ may be anything that protects the 
body from arrows, as shields, helm, breastplate, or quiver. As shields, 
perhaps, in vi. 60. 17 ; vii. 14. 72. 

| viil. 27. 33; vi. 119. 4, savigirnatanutranah, all his armor was pierced ; 
vi. 95.47, varmamukhyam tanutrdnam; gdtrdvarandni in vii. 2.28 
(kavacdni, N.; shields, P. W.); kankata, elephant-hook, may mean 


cuirass in vii. 187.47, Compare garma varma ca in vii. 117, 28. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Specific ornamentation is found in the rich descriptions of 
the fourth book. The armor is here adorned with suns and 
moons, ete.* In this passage, and passim, the cuirass is lauded 
as impregnable; the nivdtakavaca, ‘invulnerable plate,’ is 
always assumed. But the knights are in reality perpetuall 
unharnessed (akavaca), from the armor being either hewn o 
or becoming loose.+ 

Varman, generally iron, and carman, leather armor, are 
often mentioned together.t Of metals, by far the commonest 
is iron. Of hide, we find a bull’s hide, and loose bear-skins 
(with a brass breastplate), but the latter are generally for 
shields. Netted armor or wire netting may be meant in 
jala, which is adorned with gold and worn by beasts and men.§ 
Varman means ‘cover,’ po carmam ‘skin.’ Hence varman 
may oftenimply carman. The fixed phrase khadgam carma 
tatha grhya seem to point to the hide-shield as earlier—an 
a priori commonplace. As the Yavanas are expressly noted for 
wearing brass and iron breastplates carefully worked,| it is in- 
teresting to observe that even these are said to be of such fra- 

ile nature as to be easily pierced by a mass of arrows drawn 
full to the ear. 

Next to the varman and kawaca comes the shield, called 
carman, which is of leather adorned with figures (vi. 54. 26 ff.) ; 
or a simple tiger-skin or bear-skin worn over the body besides 
the brazen breastplate served as a shield. The shield (that is, 
here a real shield, worn as a plate) might have as many as three 
bosses according to the pseudo-Epic, but not in earlier por- 
tions. I judge, perhaps from too slight evidence, that the 


* iv.31.11. The various royal tanutrdni are gilded iron with images 
of suns, circles, eyes, etc. ; the size of one specified is the area of one 
hundred water-lilies, or these were marked on it—I am not sure which 
meaning is correct: utsedha seems to me the outer surface raised, so 
that we might suppose the lilies were in relief. But N. takes it as ‘one 
hundred padmas broad,’ as if a shield were meant: this in varma is 
— ut here we have kavacam. Arjuna wears a spar¢aripavat 

avacam, iii. 168. 75. 

+ vimuktayogyakavacah. By arrows the kavuca is pierced, vi. 112. 
26, et passim. Compare R. vi. 68.19, tasya tadbdnavidhvastam kava- 
cam kaheanam mahat, vyagiryata rathopasthe tarajalam iva ’mbare. 
But abhedydih kavacdir yuktah is common praise: e. g. iii. 93. 27. 

vii. 148. 40; i. 194. 7. 

jala, jalavant, vi. 19.30: varanah. . . gird hemamaydir jalair di 
yamand wa ’calah. Compare R. vi. 64. 24, sa samnaddhah cari k. 
kavacit hemajalavan. Compare rukmajala for knights, v. 155. 10. 

| ‘The Overthrow of the Yavanas,’ vii. 119. 42, 49: ¢dikhydyasdni (is 
as usual damascened: compare xii. 98.20, but N. here gonitdyomaydni) 
varmani ca. 

{ carma trikitam, xii. 166.51 ff. As carmdni are differentiated from 
phalakdani in xii. 100.9, I prefer to take phalaka here and in x. 8. 59 as 
‘sword.’ The latter passage makes it worn on the left side (savye sa- 
gg The Petersburg Lexicon translates ‘schild’ in both passages ; 

. in B. is silent. 

VOL. XIII, 39 
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shield of the chariot-knight was not worn from the beginning 
of battle, but rested in his car, and was grasped when it came 
to sword-fighting. First, it seems impossible that a knight 
should use a bow with even a little shield tied to his arm; and 


second, we find that a knight who performs the usual act of 
quitting the bow and the chariot is described as ‘drawing his 
sword and seizing his shield,’ which must, therefore, have 
lain waiting in the car.* I have no passage to prove that the 
little bells adorning the spears are also found on the shield, 
though I am not sure that such shields may not be mentioned. 
The custom is well known to the Greeks (Aeschylus, Septem, 


385). 

The helmet (cirastrdna, ‘head protector’, with the hirita, 
as + for whole) is represented to be of metal and adorned 
with gems, chiefly the diamond; but, though often spoken of, 
I can get no definite idea of it, from the lack of description 
in the Epic. It is worn over the ear-rings (R. vi. 78.16). The 
little towers called nirvyihas figure apparently: as helmets, 
and must have been (in accordance with the name, which is 
. elsewhere applied to the real towers of a city) high head- 
pieces, perhaps a kind of tiara; but they are essentially prac- 
tical, not ornamental. The commentator defines the word as 
a weapon. There was a band of cloth, turban, called wsnisa 
or vestana, which was worn with the helmet. I hence suppose 
that the turban was wound around the sides of the head to 
guard what a not very well made helm left unprotected.t But 
often the turban is the only head-gear. 

The head with helm and earrings ‘looks like a full moon’ ; 
bat the general brilliancy of ornament, not the shape of the 
head-piece, must be the tertium (viii. 51.13). Brazen, kdisya, 
implies brass used quite as much for adornment as for use ; 


* vi. 90. 40, vikrsya ca ¢itam khadgan grhitvad ca gardvaram. 

t SS is of gold, iv. 55.57; ix. 32. 63 (jambinadapariskrtam) ; 
viii. 21. 27 (susamnaddhadh kavacinah sagirastrdnabhiisandah) ; xi. 18. 18 
(cirsatradndni). Nirvytiha with the sword (sanirvyihah sanistrin¢gah), 
vii. 89.17; v.19.4. Usnisa with the helmet (sosnisam sacirastranam 
. . [giras] apdtayat), viii. 54.28. I do not see the point in the comparison 

nisa-kamatha of vii. 99.52. Perhaps the turban kept the shape of the 
head (turtle-shaped in the parallel), and was stiff enough to be a real 
aid to the girastrdna. I know from the Epic nothing of the make-u 
of the turban except that it was perhaps made of three pieces of clot 
sewed together (usnisavdn yatha vastrdis tribhir bhavati sanvrtah, 
xii. 217.12; sicyd sitram yathad vastre samsdrayati vayakah, ib. 36.) 
Such silly metaphors as that mentioned above abound. Another in kava- 
codupa, vii. 14. 10, may represent the kavaca not as breastplate simply, 
but as ee! fitted to the curves of the body—boat-like in shape on the 
ground. The only good figure in the scene above (vii. 99, in verse 58) is 
where Arjuna is the coast (veldbhita) against which this ocean of war- 
riors surges, 
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and it is quite possible, therefore, that mention of brazen arms 
must be classed in the same category as that of golden.* 

Rajendralala Mitra (Indo-Aryans, i.327) asserts that vizors 
were worn, quoting in corroboration only that when Drona 
fell, he lifted his vizor, and Arjuna shot him. But, in the case 
(not cited) that I suppose to be here referred to, Drona sits on 
the chariot-seat, oan Arjuna calls out not to kill him. He is 
however decapitated. The account is repeated by an eye-witness. 
I find no vizor mentioned in either passage, or elsewhere.+ 

But if vizors are not worn, we find an armor-piece called the 
‘neck-protector, which must have formed a defensive union 
with the helmet above and the corselet below. In a pas- 
sage quoted above, a knight is described as arrayed in a strong 
iron gilded breastplate and a neck-protector, while wearing at 
the same time clothes of yellow, red, white, and black. hat 
this neck-protector did not amount to much may be seen 
from the fact that, though worn, it never guards a blow, and 
from the fact that the sword enters or ‘ digs into’ the neck.§ 

The hand-protectors (aigulivestaka, ete.) are of minor im- 
portance. They appear to be of constant use, and, properly, 
are a defense not so much against the foe as against the knight’s 
own weapons. For their purpose was to protect arm (godhd) 


* Except of course where —— means a brass thing; ‘brass and 
_. - as noble metais put parallel, as kansyan ca hdimam ca sarvam, 
viii. 2. 29. 

+ vii. 192. 63-68 ; 193. 63-65. Beneath the helmet or turban the hair 
was bound; it was a sign of fear to wear it loose, and we often find 
muktakeeé vikavacah, ‘ with hair and corselet loosed,’ as a sign of flight, 
as in vi. 73.40. There seems to be no difference between the Epic and 
the Ramayana in respect of wearing the hair. There were always 
family pm} sectarian differences in — and braiding, but the war- 
riors seem in battle to keep the hair tied about the head. Arjuna only 
when pretending to be a eunuch wears his hair in long braids (ventkr- 
taciras, iv. 2.27). In R., ekavenidharatvam, wearing one braid, is a 
woman’s sign of grief = v. 22.8), and grief and discomfort are indi- 
cated by wearing long hair in a man’s case, R. ii. 28.23. Curly hair, 
vellitigra, is admired. It was also a woman’s sign of grief to pull out 
the hair and cover the face (lulucuh kegdn krogantyah, etc., ix. 29. 69: 
cf. ib. 63.68). The Aryans were marked by their beards, as vadandih 
klptagmagrubhih is a common addition when telling how the corpses 
on the battle-field look (viii. 58. 33, etc.). The Puranas borrow from a 
common Epic threat, vii. 119. 26, and denote defeat by a change in wear- 
ing hair (munda as epithet: cf. Vayu P. ii. 26. 188 ff.; Brhannar P. viii. 
39). To shave a warrior’s head is not allowed, xii. 23. 47. 

t vii. 127.16 ff. Here kavact followed by varma; the knight wears 
also hand-guards, earrings, and arm-rings (angada); and, as these are 
conspicuous, the helmet and arm-armor must have been such as to 
leave both places exposed. Kanthatrdna is neck-guard ; kanthasitra, 
necklace, passim. 

§ R. vi. 55.11 gives a good illustration: kardt tasya tatah khadgam 
samdcchidya . . tasyad’tha galake khadgam nicakhana. So the head is 
always cut off at a blow, as here in vs. 18, implying a poor guard. 
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and finger from the bow-string. They are called hand-guards 
and finger-guards, and are made of iguana-skin. All the bow- 
men are represented as wearing them.* 

Signs that this armor, common as it is, is not present in all 
cases, and that the bow-string marks were a common feature, 
remain in the epithets applied to warriors, implying that their 
arms were scarred from the bow-string. evertheless, the 
bow-string-guard is very old. Probably, therefore, it was con- 
fined to the fingers.t The noise made by this part ‘of the 
armor struck by the bow-string is often brought forward. 

As amulets were much worn and esteemed, we may add their 
characteristic use under the head of protective armor. The 
use passes into that of the divine arms, already noted. Such 
arms are restricted in application. One ‘must not be used 
against the teacher,’ ete. Of pure amulets, a single instance 
may here suffice. A ‘gem of power’ is spoken of: ‘never 
shall I give it up,’ says the knight; ‘for, i. I bind it on, 
I have no fear of what can come by weapon, disease, or hunger 
from god or devil or snake.’§ Bhishma’s golden girdle was 
perhaps more for ornament than for defense. Such half-orna- 
mental, half-protective additions to the knightly equipment 
are of course common. | 


Remarks on the use of magic in war, and on the meaning 
of the ‘science of weapons.’ 

As an appendix to the subject of weapons and armor, a few 
words should be said here in regard to a point touched upon 
in the foregoing paragraph—I mean, the application of the su- 


* See above, and compare baddhagodhdngulitrana, vii. 36. 23 ; talatra 
with angulitra in vi. 106. 24, etc. At the beginning of the first day’s bat- 
tle, all the heroes are talabaddhah, vi. 18. 9. 

+ Compare iii. 48.24. jydgaraksepakathindu (bahia), ‘arms stiff with 
the stroke of the arrow and bow-string.’ In A.V. we tind hastaghna 
meaning ‘hand-guard.’ The Epic terms this hastdvdpa (but hastavapa 
is an emission of arrows). Compare vii. 165.28, hastdvdpa ; ‘iv. 55. 54, 
hastdvapin (N. hastatrdnam tadvan). In xiv. 77.21, papdta gandivam 
dvdapag ca kardd api (the form would be kardvdpa), we have not a sim- 
ple ‘ armband,’ but defensive gauntlet, asusual. The usual angulitra or 
-trdna, in vii. 41.16; 44.14; viii. 19.40; 58. 22 (sdigulitrdir bhujadgraih) ; 
iv.5.1, godhd, etc. ; also cdrutalin (tala), iv. 53.9 (N. hastdvdpa) ; while 
karavala, i. 30.49; v. 19.3, etc., is sword. 

t viii. 21.15, jydtalatradhanuh¢abdah : compare ib. 23. Compare also 
vi. 45. 3-4, dsit kilakilacabdas talagankharavaih saha, . . talatra ’bhi- 
hatd¢ cdi ’va jyadgabdah. 

x. 15.28 (with viryamanih compare dlabhya virakdisyam . . ut- 
sange dhanur dddya sacgaram, vii. 112.63). The divine weapon quoted 
above, astram . . na katham cana prahartavyam gurdv iti, vii. 147. 25. 
See below, Magic. 

| iv. 66.4, hiranyakaksah. But this common kaksé may have been 
used as a sword-belt. 
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pernatural in war. This subject can scarcely be discussed with- 
out a prefatory word on the Epic meaning of the ‘science of 
weapons.’ both these topics have been occasionally alluded 
to in the preceding sections; but, at the risk of some repeti- 
tion, I shall here take a collective view of what the Epic 
teaches us in this regard. 

We find that certain heroes are credited with a special knowl- 
edge in certain kinds of fighting, or that in different kinds the 
heroes are equally expert. For each sort there is a géksdé or 
special art (vii. 112. 20 ff., eiksd, ib. 31). The combination of 
all these arts makes the dhanurveda, in its general and widest 
sense. Properly the ‘knowledge of the bow,’ as the bow be- 
comes a type of all weapons, the knowledge becomes general- — 
ized, and dhanurveda is equivalent to the science of weapons. 
Such is the meaning when one says ‘in the dhanurveda no one 
is my equal’ (viii. 74.54). But it is not impossible that this 
collected science became incorporated as a work. In many 
passages, where dhanurveda is set parallel to literary works, such 
seems to be the interpretation. Nevertheless, the Epic story itself 
tang no reason for believing that a work of this kind is meant. 

or, if we examine more closely, we see that the science was 
one gained by a magical gift or by physical exertion, not by 
mental application, except in so far as religious meditation be 
so considered. In what the ‘skill’ consisted may be seen by a 
few illustrations. ‘Lightness of hand’ is the ‘art’ that is 
learned in wielding weapons; ‘the art of seizing weapons’ is 
taught and acquired. ‘ Lightness and cleverness’ constitute the 
‘skill.’ ‘How to mount a war-car’ is a point taught here; so 
also how ‘to leap down,’ ‘to run,’ ‘to leap easily,’ ‘to discharge 
weapons simultaneously,’ ‘to advance and retreat.’ These are 
what are taught by the science of weapons.* 

In all this the dhanurveda is no more than a more compre- 
hensive astraciksd, or art of missiles (vi. 118. 21), and was prob- 
ably at first confined to this. We even find a man spoken of 
as a paragon of learning ‘in the dhanurveda of missiles and 
the brahma veda’ (science of holiness).t When this science of 
weapons was extended to the chariot, and the knight was taught 
to ‘circle’ with his war-car, then the rathagiksa or ‘skill with 
the chariot’? became also a part of the dhanurveda. Such 


* The heroes are ‘supplied with the strength of skill’ (vii. 45.17, garah 
ciksdbalopetah). ‘Lightness of hand’ is pdnilaghava (vi. 74.10; 82. 
37; 90. 42, etc.); ‘the knowledge of seizing weapons,’ ¢astragrahana- 
vidydah, pl. (vi. 76.7; vii. 114. 4); ‘lightness and cleverness,’ laghava and 
sdusthava (ix. 22.16; vii. 142.38: cf. 169.3); ‘mounting,’ droha; ‘leap- 
ing down,’ paryavaskanda ; ‘running,’ sarana; ‘leaping easily,’ sdnta- 
rapluta; arging simultaneously,’ samyakpraharana; ‘advance 
and retreat,’ yana vyapaydna, vi. 76.8. Compare R. vi. 69. 30 ff. 

+ astrdndam ca dhanurvede brahme vede ca padragah, vii. 23. 39. 
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skill consists in doubling and returning, and, negatively, in not 
being made wiratha, ‘deprived of one’s war-car,’ and not allow- 
ing it to be splintered to pieces by the enemy’s arms. For each 
knight, whether he had or had not a charioteer, was able to 
manage his own war-car. 

In the use of armor, the ‘skill’ consisted in making it invul- 
nerable. This skill is taught by word of mouth. Bspecially 
Drona is famous for this: ‘he knew how to instruct one to 
wear the breastplate so that it should be invulnerable.’* 

The dhanuh or bow becomes thus generalized. Vishnu has 
‘bearing the bow and knowing the bow’ as a title of respect.+ 
All weapons are included in the name. It embraces all fight- 
ing-knowledge.t{ From this extent it fell into four recognized 
divisions,§ according to the arms taught, or methods of using 
them.| Only the name Veda, (or wpaveda, as it was more 
property called) betokens a literary existence for this science.4 

ut when in the Epic one studies this Veda, he does not 
repeat it as he does the others; he does not ‘go over’ it, and 
learn it as a memorized work. He goes out and ‘studies’ it b 
secreting himself and practicing with his arms till he is profi- 
cient; or he gets a teacher to show him how to use his weapons ; 
or, in one case, he makes a fetish-image of the great master.** 
The great teacher, Drona, instructs in the ‘art of war’ (vana- 
gileea), in club-fight, in ‘ mixed-fighting’ (samkirnayuddha), in’ 
sword-fighting, ete.t+ 

Like all other knowledge, this science had its mystical side. 
As a Veda, it is distinguished from the four great Vedas, but 


* kavacadhdrand . . upadista tam esa nikhilam vetti, with abhedya as 
invulnerable, vii. 48.27; varma bhdsvaram, ib. 108. 17. 

+ dhanurdharo dhanurvedah, xiii. 149, 105. 

¢ Thus, in i. 139.6,17 it embraces knowledge of fighting with club, 
sword, car, bow, arrow, and missiles. 

$i. 130.21, caturvidho dhanurvedah ¢dstrani vividhani ca; iii. 37.4; 
v. 158.3; ix. 44. 22, etc., catuspddo dhanurvedah. 

| Compare iii. 115.45, krtsno dhanurvedag caturvidhani ca ’strani; 
xi. 23. 27, astram caturvidhanm veda. Compare above, p. 235, note. 

“| ii. 11. 32-33. We have here, following the four Vedas, sarvacdstrdani, 
itihdsa, upavedah, vedaingdni. Compare in R. v.32.9 dhanuvede ca 
vede ca vedangesu ca nisthitah. 

** Good examples of skill in shooting are given in the tournament, 
i. 188, and just before in the case of ¢abdavedhitvam, i. 132.42, where a 
man sees a dog, and (40) tadd tasyd ’tha bhasatah gunah sapta ¢ardn 
mukhe, laghavam dargayann astre mumoca yugapad yathd. This Eka- 
lavya had made an earthen idol of Drona, the best teacher of the art of 
shooting, and worshiped it (i. 132.33). There is a word in ib. 133.5 that 
should be the keynote of good archery—Arjuna’s reply to Drona, 

amy ekam bhasam: he could see nothing but his target. In i. 131. 
42 halevee had left home ‘for the sake of practice,’ isvastrahetoh. 
He thus acquires astravidyd, ib. 132. 18, 14, 34-35. 

++Compare i. 109.19; also xi. 23.32, for the lamentation over this 
‘knower of the Veda and of weapons.’ He is represented as a warrior- 
priest. 
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incorporates into itself the outlying mysteries of arms.* This 
‘mystery’ of the science is nothing but the less known tricks 
in use, and the pretended power over the supernatural. The 
four divisions are only the divisions of weapons, or else the 
divisions of use. It is noteworthy that the commentator pre- 
fers the last, but admits the first. The original meaning is 
evidently simply that of method, not of kind. Even when not 
expressed, such a division is sometimes implied. Thus, we 
read ‘and no one saw Arjuna when he took the arrow in hand, 
or when he laid it on the bow, or when he discharged it, or 
when he drew the bow’ (iv. 62.22). Such as these were the 
original ‘four divisions in the science of the bow,’ and with 
bow generalized the form also became extended. 

The art of weapons is ‘laid in’ a person. One receives it as 
a gift. Thus, Rukmin receives the ‘ Veda of the bow with its 
four divisions’ (v. 158.3). But this presentation of the science 
belongs with the supernatural power used in divine weapons. 
This Veda must be studied, but the study is done by practice : 
as where, in Arjuna’s case, one goes out and practices even at 
night, and so learns the art or science of managing horse and 
elephant, ete. (i. 132. 28). 

The ultimate expansion of the theory of weapons resulted in 
the theory of war, and this was expanded again into a theor 
of polity ; and we thus have on the one side our modern niétz- 


castra or ‘system of royal polity,’ and on the other the prac- 
tical instruction in the use of arms or the ‘science of weapons.’ 
Thus, in a late book we read: ‘he will comprehend the science 
of weapons, and the different weapons, and the system of pol- 
ity.+ A system of war is implied when we read, for example, 
of. the ‘system of Ucanas,’ ‘ the system of Angiras’ son,’ ete.t 


* Rahasya, the mysteries, i. 130.65 ff. It is on a par with the other 
Vedas in importance for a warrior: sdigd vedd yend ’dhitéh, yasmin 
sdksdd dhanurvedah pratisthitah, vii. 198.1. In xiii. 2.8; 30.9, dhanur- 
vedah and vedah are opposed (cf. ib.56.7). ‘The four Vedas and four- 
fold Dhanurveda,’ or the ‘ Vedas, Upanishads, and Dhanurveda,’ is the 
usual separation. In ix. 44. 21-22, dhanurveda¢ catuspddah castragra- 
mah sasangrahah comes after vedag caturmirtih. In iii. 99.59, Vedas, 
Upanishads, and Dhanurveda are opposed. +» _ 

+ xiv. 66.24. In the later books, the ‘system of polity’ was so famil- 
iar as to be used in proverbs: e.g. adhitya niticastrani nitiyukto na 
drcyate, ‘not everyone that has perused the works of polity is wise in 
polity’: xiii. 164.7. The Agni Purana gives a dhanurveda (in chapter 
318 ff). The account describes the names, lengths, and methods of 
using various arms, with the proper employment of forces. In ib. 134—- 
135 there is a rather interesting ‘ battle-wisdom,’ calculated to get vic- 
tory, and consisting of invocations and curses. 

t In i. 100. 36, a man that is acquainted with all weapons some 
is complimented thus: ucand veda yac chastram ayamh tad veda sarva- 
cah, tathdiva *igirasah putrah . . yad veda gdstram tac cd "pi krtsnam 
asmin pratisthitam . . sdigopadigam . . yad astra veda ramag ca tad 
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The use of magic is properly a subdivision of the general 
system of war. It belongs originally to the demons, and is an 
unfailing concomitant of demon warfare.* Such magic is lit- 
erally ‘illusion.’ It was then but a step to confer this power 
on the most pious knights. Any ‘art’ could be given away, as 
the horse-lore, ¢¢ksd, of Nala is exchanged by will (iii. 77.17), and 
so a knight could without effort learn this ‘art of the demons.’ 
Perhaps, too, the boomerang-power of nivartana, or making a 
weapon return to the hand, helped augment this belief. But 
more than this, the Atharva-Veda was instrumental. By its 
means one could revive the dead, make a person appear, and 
do other magical acts. On this side lies pure magic; on the 
other, the belief in one’s magic through his pacts ial skill. 
Thus, as we saw above, the repetition of a verse over a weapon 
makes it partake of the supernatural, and gives it more than 
physical might. There is, however, holy magic and devilish 
magic. The former is used without scruple by all able to em- 
ploy it. The latter is condemned, but is employed neverthe- 
ess. Its use is restricted to counteracting other devilish magic, 
for to extirpate a regular magician is a good thing. Good 
magic is allowed, for the gods use it. Many stories show this. 
But if one’s foe employ no magic, then one should employ no 
magic.+ 

he true and usual use of the supernatural is, then, simply 


to charm a weapon. A hero ‘let fly a huge arrow, which flew, 
terrible, glowing, insupportable even by death, like a piece of 


etasmin pratisthitam. Compare xv.7.15, ¢akatam dma_ vajrai 
ca . . ucand veda yac chastram tatrai ’tad vihitam, of the battle-orders 
contained in Uganas’ code (see above, p. 1381). In the late didactic 
portion of the second book, with sitra on horses, elephants, and other 
war-material, we find the dhanurvedasya siitram and yantrasitram to- 
gether (ii. 5. 121) as being learned. There seems no reason to doubt that 
we have here sitrdni on various military affairs, and a literary work, 
the lateness of which is indicated by the context. 

* In iii. 20. 33 ff., the demons engage in mdydyuddha or a battle of 
magic. They shower down mountains, clubs, darts, tridents, spears, 
axes, etc. Compare R. vi. 91. 17 ff. 

+ The gods use magic, mdyd or kriyd, ix.31.8ff. A king is urged to 
use it, ib. (kriyayad yogam dsthaya). Bad magic is such as Cakuni’s (vii. 
30. 15 ff., etc.). But rathamdyd, vii. 45.21, is often no more than great 
skill, ib. 24. The ‘delusion’ is here physical : compare the ‘ manoeuvres,’ 
which result in ‘delusion.’ As to killing a magician by good magic, 
compare ix.31.6, imaém mdydm mdyayd jahi bharata; this is daivi 
maya, good magic: compare 7, mdydvi mdyayd vadhyah. Demons, or 
even half-demons, invent bad magic (vii. 179.39). Krtyd, pure witch- 
craft, is regarded as ‘ the divinity of witchcraft’ by the commentator on 
vii. 92. 54 (abhicdradevatd). The uncanny scene of iii. 251. 23-24 exhibits 
‘mantra-magic, declared by Brhaspati, Ucanas, and the Atharva-Veda,’ 
for the purpose of making a person appear. The practicer of abhicdra, 
or abhicdrin (xii. 140. 42), is one conversant with the power of mantras, 
though here used of one that bewitches right to make it wrong (dhar- 
mabhicarin). 
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Atharvan (Angiras) witch-craft, saying “may this, my arrow, 
bring me victory”? (vili.91.47). Other magic is of doubtful 
pee: except against a trickster. Here the ‘eternal law’ 
iolds: ‘one that employs tricks may be slain’ ; and ‘ fight a fair 
fight; but if magic is used, use magic.’ It is often a question 
discussed with gravity, whether one may employ proper or im- 
proper methods of ry And here we cannot help seeing 
the advanced morality of later times.* 

In the use of the Atharvan we may distinguish between pure 
and false magic, as in the use of weapons. Pure magic is 
where a formula, kwmbha, empowers a thing to give life or 
death, as when such a formula vivifies steel. But plant-magic 
may rest on an older verity. Plants that changed unconscious- 
ness to life, plants medicinally useful—their application is false 
magic: that is, does not ew. imply supernatural agen- 
cies, though such are pretended.t Medicinal stuff is stored in 
all the war-cars.{ A curse alone, purely vocal, is quoted as a 
‘mind-weapon’; ‘by this truth’ a knight is slain; this is 
‘Atharvan magic’ pure and simple. 

* All divine weapons are ipso facto ey Drona and Arjuna do the 
same with their divine weapons (vii. 188. 33 ff.) as do a pair of demons, 
each ‘ skilled in magic,’ and showering weapons (vii. 108. 30 ff.; 109. 2 ff.). 
The real difference is that when a good man uses magic it is right, and 
when a bad man or a demon uses it, it is wrong. It is holy magic, for 
example, when Vishnu converts a handful of grasses (erakdh) into a 
club (xvi. 3. 36). Of the popular magic, one sort is to become as small 
as a thumb and then large as the ocean (e. g. vii. 175. 63). The best 
devilish illusion is made by Ravana, e. g. iii. 290.5. The godly illusion 
may concern itself with such small matters as the sudden appearance 
of Arjuna’s magic ape with a lion’s tail, to frighten the foe, iv. 46.3 
(ddivt mdyd). The rules referred to above are (v. 193.10) Bhishma’s : 
‘fight fairly, but use magic against magic’; the ‘eternal law,° iii. 12.7 
(‘a trickster should be slain’); but, ib. 52.22: ‘it is not called a crime to 
kill a sinner in a sinful way.’ The question of fighting properly (nyd- 
yatah) or deceitfully (chadmand) is discussed at large before the under- 


hand attempt of Ac¢vatthaman (x.1.49 to 6.21). The fact that this — 


knight entered the camp advdrena (x.8.10) may have given rise to the 
proverb advdrena ripor geham dvdrena suhrdo grhan praviganti nara 
dhiradh (ii. 21.53: cf. M.iv. 73). The entrance into the sabhd must be 
advdrena when the priest is to cure an afflicted child by the hocus- 
pocus of his trade (expelling the sickness by bell, cymbals, etc.). In 
general it is a sign that evil is about if one does not go in by the door. 

+ vicalyakarani, osadhi viryasampannd, vi.81.10, pure drugs for 
wounds, false magic. Vicalyd is a plant preventing bloodflow. On 
the other hand, a ‘consciousness-weapon’ (restoring to life those act- 
ually dead) is an instance of pure magic (prajidstra, iii. 289.5-6). In 
xiv. 80.42, Ulipi finds a samzjivano manih or stone to raise the dead. 
Compare the vicalyd divyd (called samjivakarani ogadhi) of R. vi. 26.5. 
Compare agada nirvyrtayo vedandadni, workers of good-luck, and restorers 
to consciousness, ii. 23.4 (here half and half). 

viii. 89.70: battle is carried on after an instant cure mantrdusa- 
dhibhih. 

§ astram manasah, ‘weapon of thought,’ viii. 90.82; satyena, ib. 91. 
47-48 ; krtyd atharvdaigirasi, ix. 17. 44. 
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Supernatural also are prognostications. Portents and si 
of earth and sky are moll powerful. But often no attention 
is paid to them. More care is shown for the signs of flying 
birds, etc., than for earthquake and falling meteors. The po- 
sitions of wild animals and the acts of any animal are prog- 
nostic. The ass’s bray is ill-omened. ‘The people say it is a 
sign of defeat if, having eaten little, excrements abound ; but 
let wild deer appear on the left hand, let the horses appear 
cheerful: that is a sign of victory. Should deer appear comin. 
from the left (on the right), and incorporeal voices be heard, 
that is a sign of defeat.’ So certain kinds of birds augur defeat 
or victory. The peacock, swan, floater, cétaka, are auspicious ; 
but birds of prey, as hawks, herons, cranes; and beasts of 
prey, as wolves; and flies, and ghosts (ydtwdhdana), imply de- 

eat. ‘Drums sound unbeaten’ in the army about to conquer; 

in the other, all is silence but for ‘sounds like springs of wa- 
ter, roaring like bulls.’ There comes a pure Hindu token to 
these pan-Aryan signs: ‘and it is also a token of defeat if one 
hates a priest.’ ‘ 

There are in general three sorts of prodigies, of heaven, 
earth, and atmosphere. As a matter of fact, the ill-omened 
birds appear all over the field; for the hawk, crow, wolf, and 
jackal steal their fuod from the heaps of slain.* 

This supernatural of superstition seems to have become more 
powerful than the supernatural of religion. The new god has 


* The prodigies of beast and bird occur frequently, and several pas- 
sages strengthen that quoted above: pradaksind mrgah . . jayaliigam ; 
apasavyd mrgah (and) vdcah .. agaririnyah . . pardbhavalaksanam, 
v. 143. 14 ff. Compare the evil birds on the right (apasavydh), giving 
fear, in iv. 46. 27; in iii. 269.7, a | germ coming up to the left side (vd- 
mam upetya par¢vam) is an evil omen; in iii. 179. 4 ff., the bad omens 
are beasts on the right (apasavydh); carrion birds behind crying ydahi 
- (‘go on’); the right arm twitching, the left leg and arm twitching; in 
v. 138. 21 ff., the meteorological omens: compare end of ib. 158; vi. 2 to 
4 (note here, 3. 43, vdyasd¢ ca ruvanty ugram vamam mandalam a¢ri- 
tah). The drums, etc., of our passage, andhatd nadanti patahah (v. 
148. 20) ; ‘ hating a priest,’ ib. 27. Compare further ii. 71. 22-24 (jackals, 
asses, and birds as omens); ii. 46.8 (the three kinds of omens, utpdtds 
trividhah). The bloody heaps attracting the ravenous, vi. 117.57; vii. 7. 
36 ff.). The Canti, teeming with supernatural wisdom, gives (in 105. 24, 
dusadhiyoga is a foe-killing ‘ — of poison’) in 102. 6 ff. late notes 
on prognostication. Winds following an army, rainbows, rain in the 
rear, sunlight, and even jackals and hawks, if they are favorable in 
appearance (anukila), ensure success; certain smells and sounds also 

rtend victory. The position is plainly relative, as seen in the fol- 

owing: ‘when nice animals are in the rear and on the left during a 
march, and on the right while the army enters battle, they announce 
victory; those in front prevent it.’ The following birds are lucky: 
cakuna, hansa, krdunea, cdsa; the general rule reads (15) isto vamal 
pravistasya daksinah praviviksatah, paccdt samsddhayaty artham 
purastde ca nisedhati. In R. compare anuvati gubho vayuh, v. 73.52, 
and other omens following ; birds, in ib. vi. 11 ff. ; and all of R. vi. 83. 


a 
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not yet his whole power; the ancient gods are passing away. 
These divinities are degraded, but are still real. It is in the 
fairy stories of the Epic that the old gods are active. The 
Sun says to Savitri, ‘look, all the gods with Indra at their head 
sit laughing at me’ (iii. 306. 20). But in battle—that is, in the 
actual Epic—they are visions, they are ghosts of themselves, 
asleep, spirits; real, but subordinated to the new power. The 
watch the battle, but take no share in it (viii. 37.31, ete.). If 
they take a sudden party interest, they relapse again almost at 
once, and become dull spectators (viii. 87. 42, 48). 

The forward knight that has penetrated the veil of priestly 
wisdom learns with awe the secret of the Trinity, of the One 
All-God. To the mass, to the vulgar, this is mere words. 
The gods of old are but shadows. ‘The god for a warrior is 
his bow and arrow’ (iii. 313.51 ff.). Owing to this decadence 
of the old supernatural power, and the not yet thoroughly 
diffused knowledge of the new faith—for the heroes of the 
Epic are not so much devout believers as sudden and still in- 
quiring converts—the poem is left in a strangely unreligious 
condition, so far as the mass of warriors is concerned. The 
war is intensely human. No convenient gods and goddesses 
play with their mortal protégés. Each fighter contends sup- 
ported indeed by a religious hope of reaching Indra’s heaven ; 
but there is no Indra to intervene and save him. In this re- 

ard there is a marked difference between the Greek and 
Hindu Epic. Skanda is an impartial abstraction of martial 
fury. Vishnu is not a god that affects the army; he is, 
so to speak, a private god of the Pandus, more particularl 
of Arjuna. The outsiders are left to their own valor. Eac 
falls alone; no god watches him; no goddess shrouds him in a 
mist. Duty and Death and Indra far away—these are their 
gods. All others are but names. ‘With all the gods’ the 
boasting knight is not afraid to contend; to him they are un- 
real; to him even the new god is but a myth of fancy. If he 
accepts that god and knows him, he has by that acceptance 
done away with gods; if he rejects him, he has but the shades 
of gods no longer real. The knight’s acts are his own; his 
reward is his own making; his sin is self-punished. Fate, or 
the embrace of Death; Duty, or to follow the paths of ‘cus- 
tom—these are his only moral obligation. His supernatural 
is understood too little to be true; or it is debased to incan- 
tation and witcheraft.. The knight of our present poem 
stands on the border-land between two faiths. He presents 
a poetic figure unparalleled in Epic poetry. For that very 
reason, he gains upon the human side.* 


* Besides the quotations given above, a few extracts from other 
parts of the work will show to what mere ghosts the ancient devas of 
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F. Paraphernalia of battle and Music in the Epic. 

Under this heading I shall refer to the chief furniture of bat- 
tle, but shall not seek to give a complete account of all the sec- 
ondary trappings of the army, as my object is to convey the 

neral impression made by the descriptions of the poem, 
rather than to be precise in details. We need this general im- 
pression, for otherwise we lose the shading of the Hindu artist, 
and the reality of the Hindu battle-field. The earrings of the 
a are as necessary to the picture and to historic truth as 
are his bow and arrows. From one point of view, these acces- 
sories of battle are even more important than the more impor- 
tant factors. Chariots and bows are not national or sane, 
but pan-Aryan, or rather universal. We have only to deter- 
mine what difference exists between those of the Hindu and 
other nations. But ornaments and objects of vanity are (uni- 
versal indeed also, but) more markedly differentiated. Orient 


the Hindu had descended, except in tales acknowledged to be of the 
marvelous. In the war the gods come and look on as mere spectators 
in vi.48.10; joined by all other supernatural beings, in vii. 188. 37; 
while they are worked up to active life simply through their wonder 
and astonishment at men’s ability in vi. 95.67 and vii. 124. We find 
that the Fire-god assists his friend, but not in the war, only in a tale 
related of one of the heroes (Sahadeva against Nila), ii. 31.23. Of like 
sort are the Arjuna-tales, the ascent to Indra, the burning of Khan- 
dava, etc. In the war these gods are openly despised. ‘All these war- 
riors protect thee, therefore all the gods can not harm thee,’ vii. 87. 15. 
Karna says that ‘the gods cannot conquer the Pandus,’ vii. 158. 50; 
185.25. The knight is not afraid to cry out ‘the gods cannot overcome 
me,’ vii. 195. 23-24. But the abstract of the personal gods remains; the 
devas are weak, but the ddivam is strong. The godly-power. that is 
the impersonal Fate. Forever we find repeated the formula ddivam 
eva param manye dhik pdurusam anarthakam, ‘ Fate I deem the high- 
est ; fie on useless human (effort),’ vii. 135.1; viii. 9.3, etc. For ‘ Fate 
is the norm of good and bad action,’ vii. 152.32. And ‘in Fate is vic- 
tory,’ vii. 158.70. As aside of Fate only is Death, or Yama, who re- 
mains real with his realm of horrors (yamardstravivardhanah, of a 
single man, vi. 89.28; or of battle, vi. 95.25). And Duty remains as a 
god, though often merely the law acknowledged by gods, vii. 156. 2. 
Such gods are abstractions merely, and convey no more than Krishna’s 
words, which say ‘his is the victory who fights in a (legal) manner 
according to the code’ (vi. 43. 24). Most interesting in the light of the 
removal of the gods from human sympathy is the creation of the an- 
cestral ghost to supply this need. No god gives any word of comfort. 
But the ancestor of Yudhishthira comes down as a spirit to speak 


words of 9 me pra to him, vii.52. Only in stories and echoes of the 


past do we find the old gods active and armed, where, while Yama has 
the rod of death, Varuna has the noose and the thunderbolt, and the 
god of wealth bears the club (i. 227.32: compare iii. 168.29, arms of all 
the gods), Itis the ghost of Vyasa that proclaims yato dharmas tato 
jayas, ‘victory is on the side of right,’ vii. 183.67; and he gives the 
essence of Duty as ‘compassion, penance, generosity, mercy, truth,’ ib. 
64-66. What consolation there is is merely the statement that one 
should bow to fate and die like a hero, vii. 78 ; 80.7 ff. ; for, as the prov- 
erb says, ‘man is the slave of things, not things of man,’ vi. 43, 41, 56, 71. 
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and Occident here stand in more vivid contrast. Each fighter, 
the world over, bears a weapon; only some wear garlands and 
necklaces. 

Our knight of India was generally a vain and boasting per-. 
sonage.* it must have been with satisfaction that the ignoble 
heart of Yudhishthira learned that Arjuna was about to miss 
heaven because he had boasted so much. But in truth it was 
the sin of all the Hindu warriors. There is not a modest man 
among them. This verbal display found also its counterpart in 
outward gaudiness of raiment. Not only were the arms and 
armor profusely decorated, as we said above, but the heroes 
also wore in all accoutrements whatever was most brilliant and 
showy. A barbaric display pervades the poem. 

We saw in a quotation given above the ready knight stand 
armed with bow and breastplate, and wear, besides, rings on his 
arms and in his ears. Another we saw wearing red, yellow, 
white, and black clothes. The princes royal are arrayed in red. 
To these ornaments we must add the garlands with which each 
knight went into battle; the gems and diamonds worn about 
the armor, and even set in the common arms; the rings, again, 
worn upon the fingers; the chains of gold and pearl; the gir- 
dles of gold; and the tinkling bells of sword and club and 
chariot. Many of these—the rings and bands, in particular 
—are differentiated in Sanskrit without difference for us. 
Could we get at the true distinctions between these seemingly 
synonymous names, we should have a yet more bewildering 
view of the flashing, not to say flashy, magnificence of the 
Hindu warrior.+ 


* Even when he decries boasting he boasts. An amusing instance R. 
vi. 67.15, ‘without boasting I shall slay thee; behold my prowess ; 
without — burn fire and sun,’ etc. (avikatthya). 

+ The general furniture of cars, men, horses, elephants, etc., goes un- 
der the name of bhdnda. For the earrings, besides vii. 127. 16 (above), 
compare mahac chirah kundalopacitam, viii. 27.22; for the garlands, v. 
195.2; and observe that, ib. 196.20, the foot-soldiers are described as 
bearing bows, swords, and clubs, but no ornaments. The poet loves a 
horrible antithesis of bequty and blood: ‘upon that field of battle lay 
many a dissevered head, fair-eyed, with fair ear-rings’ (viii. 27. 34 : com- 
pare vii. 148.40). The bloody banners and gaudy bloody garments are 
vividly described in vii. 34.15 ff. The different rings and bracelets 
(aigada, keytra, pdrihadrya) are mentioned together in v. 162. 16 (com- 
pare parihdtaka) ; with niska, ciddmani, crown-jewels, gems, and gold 
in the proper name Rukmangada: compare vii. 148. 29 ; 41.16 (sdrgada 
rane); the wrist-ring, valaya (vii. 138. 22), and arm-ring, keytira (vi. 114. 
18); add cakrabdla, finger-rings. The bells, ghantd, kinkini, are 
found passim (compare above, and the use of nipura, anklets, more 
common in R.). The bejeweled turban, wsnisa (besides above, vi. 89. 37 ; 
96.73; 114.18, etc.; white, in ib. 20.9), is worn by all; the or and 
ctidamani, diadem, head-jewel, seem, however, to be only royal. We 
may suppose the old and new mixed here; the later usage, when the 
king, free from immediate personal danger, drove upon the scene to 
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We have to add to all this adornment the fans (vyajana), the 
umbrella (chattra, spoken of above), and ‘tails’ or chowries (cd- 
mura), which are in part insignia of royal office, in part mere 
weak additions to luxury and display.* 

Music. We find ourselves here midway between the Vedic 
and modern text-book period of Hindu development. The 
musical instruments are in part (in name, at least), the same as 
those of the earlier age. The modern instruments are in part 
unknown. 

We may say that, in general, the (kettle-)drum, cymbals, 
and flute are, in time, the most universal instruments. From 
a passage in the Atharva-Veda it seems that the body of the 
first was made of wood covered with leather.+ No instrument 
is more common than this in the Epic.t The kettle-drum, dun- 
dubhi, is often mentioned as accompanied by the bheri. This 
last is not a Vedic word. It seems to mean, as the Petersburg 
Lexicon translates it, a kettle-drum also. Inthe Ramayana it is 
beaten with astick. In the Epic is sounds with the fearful sound 
of bows and horns, and the tumult of war-cars.§ There is one 
passage that leads me to question whether bheri may not be 
cymbals. In a great fight described in the third book we have 
an expression, copied again in the fourth, wherein the sound of 


see, not to fight, poms a crown instead of the older helmet. 
Neither word is old. Thus astaratnin, viii. 72.30, a hero with eight 
jewels on his head. The neck had a chain (kanthasitra) of gold or 
pearl (jambinada, hara) ; * whose diadem was bright with finest jewels’ 
is a royal epithet, iv.66.27; vi.114.17 ff.; vii.187.48 (hdra, kirita, 
mukuta, etc.); viii. 27.30 ff. Of all these, the naturally most common 
are the bracelets, which stay on the arms, while other gems fall off. 
‘ With gauntlets and with clubs and bracelets in the fight’ is a frequent 
juxtaposition, as in vii. 41. 16. 

* For vyajana we sometimes find vdlavyajana. In viii. 24. 60 (vdladhi) ; 
27. 33, these are mentioned together with the cémara and arms of war. 
The ox-tail badge of authority (in viii. 58.27, prakirnaka =cdmara, N.) 
was also worn as a crest of horses. Compare prakirnakd viprakirnah 
with dpida, garlands, etc., as adornment of horses, viii. 94.20. For a 
general description, compare vii. 34. 20, ‘with white umbrella, ox-tail, 
and fan, the king gleamed like the rising sun.’ Compare above, p. 258. 

+ A.V. v. 20.1-2; Zimmer, Alt. Leb., p. 289. ~ 

¢t Yet Rajendralaila Mitra strangely remarks (after speaking of the 
drum as an ancient Rig-Veda instrument)—‘ But Vyasa in the Maha- 
bharata does not allude to it. He — it by . . . conch-shells. . ’ 
(Indo-Ary. i. 329). It is evident that this investigator means here 
the drum in general, in distinction from the shell, so that it would 
seem as if a more unfounded statement could not have been made, for 
drums are mentioned in the Epic as frequently as conch-shells. It also 
contradicts his own words on p. 284, where the large military drum of 
the Mahabharata is spoken of. 7 
iv. 46.12; 62.3, etc.;. vi. 115.39. In ii. 21.16, N. translates bheri by 

dundubhi. He notes here a Bengal reading of the word mdsatdld, viz. 
ménsanala, and explains this as part of the hide, with which the three 
drums are made, 
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the roaring of a hard-pressed combatant is likened to the noise 
of ‘split bher?’ ; and in another place the noise of the bow- 
string on the two hands is like the noise of (the) two bhert. A 
kettle-drum would hardly give any sound if it were split, 
whereas fractured cymbals would not ill portray the harsh dis- 
cordance of cries intended in the comparison. The dual in the 
last may, however, be merely to parallel the ‘two hands.’ _Else- 
where I find no objection to rendering bert as drum in the 
Epic, and these passages may not be deemed sufficient to cause 
us to change. In peace this b/er7 is the alarm-instrument used, 
for example, by the warder of the assembly to rouse the town : 
‘he beat the gold-mounted noisy bheri that calls to arms.’* 

The many kinds of drums and like instruments are shown b 
oups frequently found, such as this: ‘they then ar om fort 
the very loud sound of the panava, mrdanga, dundubhi, krakaca, 
mahinaka, bheri, and jharjhara’ (vii.39.31). To these we 
may add pei, also a drum, and puskara, as indefinite, defined 

the same.t 

These all appear to be drums, except perhaps the mrdanga 
and krukaca, the former possibly a tambour, the latter said to 
be a saw. Quite common also is the mwraja, tambourine, but 
the drum pataha is very rare.t It is hard to say whether drum 


* jii. 11. 62, vinadantam mahdndadam bhinnabherisvanam bali bhraéma- 
yamdasa .. . almost = iv. 22.75. Here the one that gives forth the 
noise is being strangled. iv. 48.5, talayoh gabdo bheryor dhatayor iva. 
i. 220. 11, bherim: tatah samdjaghne mahdghosdm jambina- 
dapariskrtdm sarve bhavate ’ti sticayantim, 
N.). The bheri (meaning to the Hindu ‘the terrible’) is sounded by 
beating, as here and, e. g., vii. 88.1, tadyamdndsu bherisu mrdangesu 
nadatsu ca pradhmdpitesu ganrkhesu, on the drawing out of the army 
into the field. So R. vi. 31.28, bherim dhatya bhdiravim one enters a 
war-car for battle. Music of all sorts accompanies this, ib. 35.1 ff. 

+ vi. 48. 7-8 ; 99. 17-18. 

t In iii. 20.10 read trih samdhanyatam esd dundubhih, not trihsdma 
*~hanyatam. The dnaka or mahdnaka (as above) is united to the ‘ joy- 
ous mrdanga’ in viii. 46.52. Itis the latter instrument for which as a 
ae syp 4 the yantra is used, vii. 23.85. The former is beaten also, and 

elps the tumult of horns, bheris, and pecis, in vi.51.23. My objec- 
tion to defining krakaca as a saw is en on its like use, e. g. 
in vi. 43.7-8: ‘they blew the sea-born shells; and then the bheris, pe- 
cis, krakacas, and govisdnikas were forcibly beaten, so that a great 
noise arose.’ The conch only is blown in vi. 48. 109: ‘they beat the 
great drums (mahdbherth), and blew the white conchs,’ after Mlec- 
chas and Aryans had confusedly shouted (the causal of the verb is 
occasionally used, garkham pradhmdpayat, vi. 54.85). Accepting the 
commentator’s statement, bheri is a large drum, and govisdnikd (once 
feminine) a cow-horn; and this for the last seems certainly the 
requisite meaning. In vi.99.17-19 we find the sound of ‘shells, 
saws, horns (and the five drums), bheri, he gee panava, puskara, 
dundubhi, added to the sounds ksveda, kilakila. Compare nearly the 


same in ib. 44.4, plus muraja, the tambourine. The muraja comes 
again in ib. 58.46; and the puskara, in 43.108. If in the last passage 
the v. l. registered by N. be correct (ekapuskaradn = murajan, for eva 
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' or shell be the favored instrument in Epic battle. Noteworthy 
is, however, the more marked personality of the ‘sea-born shell,’ 
the universality of naming it (in vii.23.85 we find a rare 
instance of drums named), and, again, the comparative rare- 
ness of horn as against shell. Further noteworthy is the fact 
that the knight carries a drum as well as ahorn. In fact, the 
liberal fancy of the poet permits a hero to shout his war-cry, 
beat his drum, blow his horn, and carry his weapons all at 
once. 

The usual instrument for trumpeting was the conch-shell, 
bearing etymologically the same name, carkha, and carried by 
each chief. Compare this description: ‘then standing on the 
great car drawn by white horses, he blew in his gold-adorned 
shell—Arjuna blew in his shell Devadatta; Krishna, the shell 
that was called Pancajanya..2* 


puskardn), we have the ‘ single-headed-drum’ as synonym for muraja, 
tambourine; and therewith the name of the drum-head in general, 
puskara. Jharjhara (compare Vayu P. i. 40.24) might possibly be a 
corruption of gargura (though the latter is stringed), a Vedic musical in- 
strument. The tambourine is united with the lute on the heavenly 
car of the gods described in the pseudo-Epic (xiii. 106. 62, muraja and 
vind). The sounds of these different instruments, as in the specimens 
above, are frequently imitated. In vii. 154. 25 ff., we find also phetkdra 
(nirhrdda of drums), the clanging weapon-sound, catacafé; and here 
too the rare drum pataha. In ix. 23.70, katakatd gives the sound of 
men. In vi.44.4, we find commingled kilakilagabdaéh with weapons, 
and in vii. 36.17, the shouts halahald with the general instrumental 
music (vdditra) ; while ib. 88.12 gives us hum as a shout, and the con; 
stant ‘shout of the lion’ as battle-cry. Here also we find ksveditam, 
utkrustam, garjitam, noises of exhortation to fight—that is, battle- 
cries. And we notice that they are not idle sounds, for such rout an 
army at times, e. g. vi.44.27. The directions given in the pseudo- 
Epic are: ‘to encourage crowds (in battle) let such noises as these be 
made, ksvedah, kilakila, krakaca, with horns and drums,’ xii. 100. 46, 
50. We may translate loosely: ‘hissing noises, shouts of hurrah, 
saw-noises, horns, large battle drums should encourage the army in 
their advance.’ As to the beating, however, we find dhata used of 
shells (e. g. R. vi. 57. 19), so that the instrument is not determined by 
the participle. One more drum is that called dindima in the descrip- 
tion of viii. 11. 36-42, at the beginning of the day’s battle: ‘shells and 

rums were sounded ; the shout of the lion was given; then came the 
neigh of horses and the war-cars’ heavy roll; and wing by wing and 
flank by flank they moved against the foe, dancing to battle.’ In this 
passage, beside the usual bher?, etc., we have the ‘ din-maker,’ dindima, 
a drum. The pataha, v. 143.20; (with bheri) in vi.3.42; R. iv. 38. 34 
(with horn). Ihave noted no other form of Epic drum, except ddambara 
in iv. 72. 27, marriage féte, with shell and horn. gomukha, and vii. 82. 4, 
with drums mentioned above. In R. vi. 37.52, kumbhamukha seems to 
be a drum also, if not a bagpipe (’ pot-head’). The later word for drum- 
stick, kona, is familiar to the Ramayana, but not to the Epic. 


* vi. 51.24. The shells of the other Pandus have also their names 
given in the same verse. Bhima’s is named Paundra; Yudhisbthira’s, 
Anantavijaya; the twins’, Sughosha and Manipushpaka. Compare vii. 
88. 22, where the two lovers blow their horns. 


| 
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The conch-shell was ‘fair and gilded and terrible’ (viii. 37. 
28), and seems to have been used indifferently with the horn, 
whenever the latter is employed, perhaps only by the vulgar. 
Its great size is also alluded to.* The musical instruments in gen- 
eral are grouped as vdditrdni, usually implying drums, though 
vaditra may be a general name for any instrument. For exam- 
ple, in vii.13.17, the vdditrani are beaten by the Kurus in 
scornful defiance of the Pandus’ horns; to encourage Karna, 
the Kurus ‘ beat the vdéditrdni and blew the shells ;’? while, to 
encourage Arjuna, the Pandus ‘filled the horizon with the 
sound of music, drum and shell, amid-shouts and clapping of 
hands.’+ Comparing later literature, we shall be inclined to 
give the later preference to drums rather than to trumpets, 
judging by the names. A number of new instruments, tanku, 
damaru (with khetaka), damaruka, ete., meets us in the Pu- 
ranic period.t The camp-music differs slightly from the bat- 
tle-field music ; for though the battle-melodies are heard, they 
are softened ; and when at sundown the armies return to camp, 
they are greeted by the milder notes of the lyre mingling wit 
the war-instruments. Of this lyre more anon.§ 

On the commonness of shouting and congratulation and 
other noises I need not dwell. As heroes fight duels very 
often while ‘all the world’ stands and looks on, we expect to 


* Compare above, iv. 72. 27, gomukha, cankha, and ddambara. Com- 
pare dindibha (sic) and catkha in xii. 282.41. Each his own drum and 
pangs and bow (and battle cry), vii. 127.28. With kissing and blow- 
ing of shells heroes salute each other, viii. 94.59. In viii. 58. 27, mahda- 
cankha. Gomukha is perhaps paralleled by durmukha in Mrcch. Act 
bes: a it is not certain that the things here mentioned are drums 
at all. 

+ Vaditrdni, the ‘sounding’ things, are then, generally, percussive 
musical instruments; and tiérya, their sound. The terms for the in- 
strument and music are occasionally interchanged, so that vdditra 
means music, and tiérya what makes it. Thus the téryanindda in vii. 
159. 37, though here joined to the ‘lion’s-roar’ (battle-cry), may be an 
instrument: compare vii. 19.20; and in iv. 65.15, na te ‘dya turydni 
samahatdani (N. jayavadydni), where tirydni seems to me to be instru- 
ments. Compare in other literature the yamyatirya and mrtyutirya, 
a metal instrument beaten like a drum. So we might say in iii. 43. 11 
‘congratulations (d¢irvdda) with divyavdaditra’ implies music or instru- 
ments, as beside are shells and drums. 

¢t Compare Ag. P. 43.27; 50.2, 8; 51.24, 31 ff., etc. The offensive ar- 
mor is kept more conservatively in the Puranas than the defensive, or 
the instruments of music. 

§ The vind with joyful tarya, as well as drum and horn, is the even- 
ing music of vii. 72.11 ff., and thereto comes the ddambara-drum and 
‘songs of victory,’ margalydni gitini. The music of the tournament, 
‘a sea of music’ (tirydugha), may be compared with this, i. 185. 18 et 
cire. The commentator using turyarava (with ddambara) reminds us 
that the sithandda or battle-cry of ‘the lion-sound’ has become tech- 
nical enough to need rava added—the sound of the ‘noise of the 
lion,’ sithanddarava, vii.13. 2. 
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hear ‘ praise and loud rejoicing resounding’ at the cessation of 
the struggle, when one is killed.* The usual sounds that are, 
as it were, rung in one’s ears at once, with the quick and nerv- 
ous style of the delineator, leave on the reader’s mind a general 
impression that the whole battle, from dawn or sunrise to sun- 
set, is filled with the rumble of car-wheels, the ringing of 
hoofs, the undistinguished cries of men, the neighing aia, 
shrieks of elephants, clapping of hands, tinkling of bells, clat- 
ter of steel weapons, twanging of bow-strings, beating of 
drums, blowing of shells sa aes yells of agony, shrieks, 
shouts of warning, curses, bravos, the thud of falling bodies, 
and—clearest of all, widest-sounding—the battle-signals and 
war-cries that never stop till some great hero falls; then comes 
a moment’s pause, but only for a moment, until in renewed 
shrieks of fear and joy and all the noise that was for a second 
hushed, the universal uproar again begins.t+ 
Of much interest is the question of the application of music 
outside of war. For this not only involves larger social rela- 
tions, but, in so doing, touches upon the first origin of the Epic 
itself. The Epic arose, as it seems to me, from two distinct 
sources and castes—music and narration, warrior-bard and 
priest. We may then broaden the question somewhat, and, 
oing back of the problem to which an answer was attempted 
in the Introduction, enquire not only whence our present Epic 
has come, but further, how the general Epic form first arose. 
Our question is this: what zov e7@ in the poetry of their 
fathers had the first Epic poet or poets—what leverage to raise 
“- a world as a military historical poem ¢ 
e possible origin of militar try was long ago pointed 
out Wher. shall has told us, and then 
seek to find what the Epic itself suggests as 10 the conditions 
under which try and music could be united with tales. 
War-poetry mingles, even in the Rig-Veda, with strictly relig- 


* vii. 156.142; vi. 113, 20; 114.34 (sarvalokasya pacgyatah sarvasdin- 


a). 
we Bells, vii. 148.47; viii. 19. 45 (see individual arms, above); v. 196. 29; 
either ghantaé or kiikint. The women’s belled girdles of the Rama- 
ana are, I believe, not mentioned in the Epic (kavci: cf. R. v. 20. 16). 
andclapping: compare talagabdam mahat krtvad tam samupddravat, 
vii. 16.36. Variations are talatdla, ta . A ghastly comparison 
in ix. 9. 18 makes the sound of heads falling to earth like the noise of 
nuts falling from a palm-tree. In vii. 187.14 (a useful paragraph for 
battle-noise), the sounds are likened to ‘the noise of those engaged in 
the washing of clothes; or to ‘the roar of ocean,’ in vii.39.31. The 
chariot-noise is made by the metal tire, nemi, pramandala, and is 
joined to the hoof-sound (nemikhurasvana, rathanemisvara), ix. 9. 14- 
15, and likened to thunder. The jayagabddh occur independently on all 
occasions, as in ix. 6. 22, etc. hey are encouraging shouts, battle- 
cries ; the dgirvddah are wishes for a good day, or congratulations, 
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ious hymns. The overthrow of un-Aryan peoples, even that of 
— neighbors, is made the subject of a triumphal lyric. 

n the first beginnings of prose, we find among the rules in 
regard to the proper sacrificial ceremogies one rule that touches 
on the singers of military songs, and explains what should be 
the subject of their lays: a musician of the military caste 
shall (at this point in a religious ceremony) sing an original 
song; the song shall have for a subject ‘this king fought, this 
king conquered in such a battle.” As Weber points out, these 
lays were assumed to be historical. They have, although em- 
ployed in religious rite, not a religious but a secular origin—a 
circumstance that reminds us that the Epic was said to have 
been repeated at a great sacrifice as a secular diversion, and 
that to this day the Epic-recitations are given on such occasions 
(compare Lassen, /nd. Alt. i580). These lays, again, do not 
pretend to inspiration, but are the improvised verses of a min- 
strel belonging not to the priestly but to the military caste, as 
even some of the Vedie songs are accredited to members of the 
same caste. These verses are sung by the musician to a musi- 
cal accompaniment in honor of the king who gives the sacrifice, 
or rather in honor of him and of his ancestors. The subject is, 

ain, the battles fought and the victories won by these kings. 
e find, not one, but a band (gana) of musicians singing the deeds 
of old heroes, and accompanying themselves on the lyre (vind), 
and called vindgathin (lyre-singer).* Weber remarks that the 
laudatory side must have been developed at the cost of the his- 
torical, for the laudation was often so fulsome as elsewhere to 
be called ‘lies.’+ Fragments of such songs are preserved in 
the Brahmanas, and choruses of singers revert to the Rig-Veda 
period. Antedating all but the Vedic hymns, we find as earliest 
product of what we may term literature (outside of the ritual) 
tales of heroes and .gods, sometimes metrical, sometimes in 
rose. These are due to:priestly wit. Now, combining such 
egend with the military lays that referred to more recent 
events, we have a union of legend and song, of the literary 
priestly and the dramatic military element. Did this happen, 
did the priest steal the military song and combine it (no longer 
as musical product, but as recitation) with his older legend, did 
he write a poem that embraced the deed of the present hero 
and the legend of his race, we should have an Epic of which 
the foundation must have been at once historical and legendary, 
military and priestly. 
Weber’s position on this point is not quite clear. In his Lit- 
erature, pp. 200-201, he seems to consider the legends the chief 


* Cat. Br. xiii. 4.3.3 and 5; Weber, I.S. i. 187. 
+ Weber, Z.D.M.G, xv. 136; Zimmer, Alt. Leb., p. 170. 
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factor, and the Gathas as secondary. In Indian Antiquary, ii. 
58, he says that the Mahabharata has ‘ grown out from the songs 
of the minstrels at the courts of the petty rdjas.’ Lassen, 
laying bare all as additions to the legends, counts the tales as 
the real origin, simply p8inting out three kinds: the first, sim- 

le tales (Adi, condensed Bharata); next, tales of instruction 
(Canti) last, the long legends (Vana). The difference be- 
tween the Bharata and Great Bharata—expressed in the roman- 
' tie tone of the latter, which brings it near to the prevailing 
spirit of the Ramayana—has been clearly pointed out by 
Schroeder.* Miller, in Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 36, 
37, 40, will not ‘deny that a mass of popular songs celebrating 
the power and exploits of gods and heroes existed at a very 
early period in India,’ but says we must seek them in the Veda, 
not in the Epic. He shows immediately, however, that ‘ Epic 
poetry, traditional as well as improvised on the spur of the mo- 
ment,’ existed durmg the Vedic age, and that the Vedic tradi- 
tions were not forgotten in after time, when the priests ‘ began 
to collect all the remains of Epic songs into one large body 
called the Mahabharata.’ That Epic legend existed long before 
the recognized Epic period has of late been shown by Bradke 
and Oldenberg. From the investigations of these scholars it 
would appear that the ‘ prosaic-poetic’ legend is of Vedic antiq- 
uity. But the ‘ poetic’ element is purely lyric. I cannot allow 
that the recitative form was older, or was the exclusive source of 
the poem. The Epic is itself significant of its partial origin from 
lays. The cloudiness reigning in the battle-scenes between the 
acts of special heroes, and the catch-word phrases that always 
link these separate scenes together, seem to show that they have 
been united by a later clumsy hand: not perhaps the scenes as 
we have them in their present fullness, but the different ex- 
ploits subsequently developed into those scenes. Take any of 
the battle-books, and open at random. We find a succession of 
duels and single feats, ending always in the same way: ‘then it 
was terrible,’ ‘then there arose a great tumult,’ ‘then he seized 
another bow,’ ‘then everyone shot at everyone,’ ‘then there 
was an indistinguishable fight.’t We sail through a general 
indistinct warfare described in stock phrases, and soon come 
again on a duel, where individuals and separate deeds of hero- 
ism are plainly given. Each of these encounters is and was a 
unit, composed by a ‘hero-praiser.’ How early the ‘hero- 
praisers’ recite their old tales may be seen by Qat. Br. xiv. 5.4. 


* Lassen, Ind. Alt. i.1004. Schroeder, Lit. u. Cult., p. 456. 

+ Compare Z.D.M.G., xxxvi. 474, Bradke ; xxxvii. 54 ff.» xxxix. 52 ff., 
Oldenberg. 

¢ Compare in short compass viii. 48.40; 50.40; 52.30; 84.21; 98.50; 
ix, 28.70, 79, etc. 
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10; Agv. G.S. iii. 3.1. But the musical side is prominent be- 
side the narration. ‘Sing ye the king or some other braver 
hero’ is the command given to the two lute-players in the 
course of the ritual (Par. G.S8.i. 15.7). The sndtaka or twice- 
born householder is forbidden by the same authority to dance 
or play music, and song is deprecated (ii. 7. 3).* 

The parallel between a lyric origin for much of our Epic and 
the Woltian xAé¢a dvdpwy, between the kitharode and the vind- 
gathin, can scarcely be called forced, and we have no right to 
ignore it. The well-developed music of the Vedic me ; the 
kitharode equally besinging soma and the king ; the mention of 
a harp of a hundred strings, gutatant: ; the congregational sing- 
ing (vanasya suptadhatur Vy janah, R. V.x.32. 4), show us that 
a lyrical beginning is probable, and that not of a late, but of an 
early period. 

But the most striking difference between the early and the 
late praiser is this, that at first the profession was full of honor; 
priests and kings’ sons sang to the heroes’ honor. But the 
praiser became a lying sycophant. Henor left the occupation. 
The priests no longer made new songs for new kings ; they had 
embodied the old songs and kings alike into a religious ritual. 
The business of making new laudations passed into the hands 
of a lower class. The singer became a hired servant: or rather, 
hired minstrels took the place of the old singers. The bard 
was a lowly member of the warrior-caste or of a mixed caste.t+ 
But is it from such that the Epic has come? This comes from 
the priest. The latter had stored together a mass of legendary 
narrative; he had ceased to celebrate new victories in new 
verse, but he had a fund of family-histories of heroic or godly 
character. The Epic arose from the priest’s converting the 
minstrel-lays into poems, and connecting them with his store of 
tales that had existed as prose narration. The poem for recita- 
tion united the prose and lyric on a middle ground. The prose 
was beautified, the lay was robbed of its beauty. Narrative 
verse linked the two factors together at the same time, and in 
their subsequent expansion and later additions of wholly ex- 
traneous character we have the Mahabharata. 

What says the Epic of music? Apart from war, we find 
that the poem teems with musical allusions. It is worth while 
to study these. Lyre, flute, harp, cymbals, bells, drums, trum- 


* On this point the popular view is expressed by R.i. 79.20: the 
Vedas, dharma, niti, dhanurveda, riding, driving, elephant-riding, and 
gandharvavidyah (music, etc.), are to be studied (compare R. i. 80. 4, the 
same gandharvavidyé with polity, writing, and arithmetic, lekhyasam- 
khydvid : cf. R.ii. 2.6). So in ix. 44. 22, after Veda, science of arms, etc., 
we find vdni ca kevald, as a knight’s knowledge. 

+ Compare Lassen, Ind. Alt. i. 581. 
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ow and horns are accompaniments of every peaceful scene. 
ance and song go hand in hand with recitation and narration 
as means of amusement. Different classes of musicians, md- 
gadhas, siitas, eulogists, professional players and praisers, both 
men and women, diversity the life of the court. The chief oc- 
cupation of many of these players is to make instrumental mu- 
sic, especially on some state-occasion, a victory or wedding. 
But they also sing songs to amuse the royal family, and wit 
soft music the members of the kingly court are always awak- 
ened. We see the wearied maiden ‘sinking to sleep but cling- 
ing to her lyre,’ and the Epic poet finds nothing fitter with 
which to describe wretchedness than that those .once ‘always 
awakened by music’ should be now without it.* 

The professional singers, and also the professional ‘tellers of 
tales, appear furthermore where we have been led to expect 
them, namely at great festjvals or in religious ceremonies.+ 
Thus, at a wedding conducted ‘according to rule, we have the 
noisy shell and horn, and then ‘those whose business it was to 
sing songs, and the tellers of tales ;) with dancers also, eulogiz- 
ers, and oe A sort of dirge seems to be sung over the 
fallen heroes in the great ‘scene of lamentation: that is to 
say, in the songs of lamentation there seems to be involved the 


* Lament over those ‘ formerly awakened by music,’ iii. 236.10; iv. 18. 


19; R. vi. 37.58. Compare upagiyamdnd naribhih, ii. 58. 36, 37; iii. 44. 
8-10, gitam nrtyam vaditram vividham ; iv. 2.28 (compare R. v. 22. 10, 
the same, but vddyam); R. ii. 67.3; 62.14; v. 13.53: compare with 
the last, where drums and other instruments are also found, the words 
of R. ii. 96. 8-9; here the sita and also in the capacity 
of awakeners, and the sleepers are further roused ‘by songs appro- 
priate’ (gathabhir anuriipdbhih ; the anuriipa as noun early meant an 
antistrophic response in singing). 

+ A not insignificant change occurs in the scene of the imperial con- 
secration. Here for the talks and songs we have the clumsy statement 
that at a great warrior-feast the guests devoted themselves to the theo- 
logical and logical controversies of the learned priests, an imitation of the 
theological discussions more appropriate to a time of sacrifice, as in B. 
Ar. Up. iii.1 ff. How different from the atmosphere of the simpler 
tradition, preserved e. g. in i. 192.11; 193.11ff., where the great war- 
riors ‘talked such talk as no ape or man of the people could utter ; 
for all night they lay and told tales of the army, and spoke of arms 
divine, of chariots and elephants and swords and clubs and battle- 
axes’ (compare iii. 298.7, below ; and yudhakathah in xiv. 15. 6, followed 
by the late anugitd). Compare again the late xv. 20.4, dharmydah 
kathd¢ cakruh, and ib. 27. 2. 

t iv: 72. 26 ff. (29). Compare R. vi.111.3. That dancing and singing 
was in the later times regarded especially as woman’s work, but also 
properly learned by twice-born men, is clear from the fact that such 
‘ knowledge possessed by women and slaves’ is regarded as a supple- 
ment of the Atharva-Veda, and the ‘completion’ of all study: that is 
to say, the twice-born man or Aryan should study the Vedas, and then 
first learn this art. Compare M. ii. 168; Vas. iii.2; Ap. ii. 11.29. 11-12. 
But legally priests that become dancers and singers lose caste (B. ii. 
1, 2. 13). 
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custom of singing a formal dirge, or song of death and glory 
in honor of the fallen, and apart from the later burial rites.* 
For sacrifices as important as a horse-sacrifice, the divinities 
kindly provide the music; Tumburu and other celestials ‘ ex- 
pert in song’ (as well as in dancing) officiate as chief musicians 
at the most celebrated of these ceremonies (xiv. 88.39), and 
seem to be a survival of the musical exhibition as wont to be 
performed by men. Narada remains to the late pseudo-Epic 
the patron saint of music (gdndharva), as Bhargava of polity 
(niticdstra), or gnats of the bow (dhanurgraha).+ Again, 
victory-songs and genealogical recitations are given at a wed- 
ding (i. 184. 16), where, as above, a distinction is made between 
the eulogizers and callers of good-luck, and the tale-tellers and 
reciters of genealogies, such a distinction being inferable from 
the difference in title, and confirmed by the commentator ;t 
and it is probable that part of an entertainment consisted in 
giving a list of the forefathers of the person whose honor was 
celebrated, wherein allusions to the great deeds of each would 
also naturally find place.§ At the great assembly, wrestlers and 
minstrels and bards amuse the court (ii.4.7). Another scene 
of quiet life reveals a banished king, old and blind, ‘ comforted 
by the storied fortunes of the kings of old’ (iii. 298.7, a legend). 
The fact that the singing was not a mere musical monotone or 
outery is proved by the exchange of gdthd, verse, for gita, 
—_— (sung): ‘they sing verses.’| The women singers have al- 
ready been mentioned. They — to belong properly to 
processional music, and sing to the sound of various instru- 
ments as the victor goes by, being accompanied by the sitas, 
magadhas, and nandiwdadyas (iv. 68.28); or they precede the 
king with music of all sorts (iv.34.17). In the last case, it is 
expressly mentioned that some of the women were respectable 
and some were bawds (kumdryah and ganikah). A scene in 
the first book gives us a hint of the position of the ‘ praiser’ in 
the king’s house. The legend here makes a priest, although 


* Compare xi. 17 ff. See also the whole account in R. vi. 94 ff. Here 
we have first a universal lament (12), of which the words are given, so 
that there was a universal song (28); followed by the individual song 
of sorrow, section 95. 

+ xii. 210, 19-21; though there are many nydyatantrdani. 

t He defines vditdlika as a good-luck caller; sita, as a teller of tales ; 
mdgadha, as a reciter of 

§ Compare the genealogical tab a in the opening of the Maha- 
bharata itself (compare Lassen, Ind. Alt. i. 594). ith the tale-tellers 
i. 51.15, ity abravit siittradhdrah sitah pdurdnikas tadé ; and 
also i. 214. 2. 

| iii. 48. 27, gathd gdyanti samnd, i. e. prityd. Gdathd is not sacred, 
as it was not in the songs of the martial improvisors ; there as here, 
where the commentator distinguishes gdthd, as a secular, from sdman. 
a religious song, the verses were worldly in tone, 
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as instructor, the*singer in the hall of an Asura king. The 
daughter of the king and the daughter of the priest go in 
bathing together, and, coming out, the priest’s daughter finds 
that her clothes have been put on by the king’s daughter, and 
says angrily : ‘Why dost thou, being my pupil, take my 
clothes? and the king’s daughter as angrily responds: ‘Thy 
father, as a praiser, stands below and constantly humbly praises 
my father when he is sitting or lying down; for thou art the 
daughter of one that asketh, praiseth, receiveth; I am the 
daughter of one that is praised, one that giveth, one that re- 
ceiveth not’ (i. 78. 9-10). The contemptuous comparison with 
the bandin or eulogizer places that singer in a very humble po- 
sition. The story is not without value as indicating the Brah- 
manic singer’s mage as well: though, of course, it goes on to 
show how the king’s daughter was made to feel that a priest is 
nobler than a king, and finally reduces the king’s daughter to 
the position of maid to her former dependant. 

Priests join the regular eulogists in praising the king (xii. 
38. 12), as do all the people (iii. 257.1): such praises being of 
course cries of congratulation, not songs with music, and being 
also common on the battlefield. Thus, as the troops draw out 
at dawn, the king is praised ‘with wishes for victory’: though 
even here we also find to the same end the singing of ‘trium- 
phant war-verses’;* but as a general thing the battletield 
praises are confined to ‘hopes of good luck and wishes for a 
good day’ (jaydgis, punyaha) chanted by heralds and Maga- 

has.+ 

The musical instruments employed were chiefly, as said above, 
lyres, flutes, and cymbals, though more warlike music often 
accompanies quiet revelry.t The lute, vallaki, seems to belong 
to the middle period of Epic development (vii. 6665 = 154. 25, 
v. 1. in B, and pseudo-Epic); but the lyre, vind, one of the 
oldest instruments, and the one we have seen mentioned as 
suitable for military music, is very common, and we are for- 
tunate enough to have it pretty well described in the Epic 
itself. It is said in general that in a song the flute and lyre 
follow§ the sound of the conch and cymbal. The lyre is 
spoken of (iv. 17.14) as ‘the sweet-voiced lyre, sending forth 
~ its strong notes,’ and is more particularly described as having 
seven cords, saptatantri (&xrdrovog poppers: iii. 184.14). The 
seven musical scales are described as a branch of study (vdni 
saptavidha, ii.11. 34); and we have the bass described as the 


* jaitraih sdmgramikdair mantrath, vii. 84, 15. 
ib. 21; so dgirvadaih (vii. 112. 62), etc. 
Com xii. 53.5, where vind, panava, venu, and other war-instru- 
ments play together; with singers and pdyisvanikas. 
$ anunddin, v. 90, 11-16, 
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chord giving the ‘big sound,’ mahdsvana. We are told further 
that the string (¢antrz) of the lyre rests on two supports (wpa- 
dhana), just like the cord tied at each extremity to the bow-end.* 

We may believe, since the lyre of later times seems to be the 
same as the older ‘seven-stringed lyre,’ that this was the instru- 
ment which first accompanied lyric strains in India, going back 
perhaps to a period older than that when Terpander increased 
the four strings of the Greek lyre to seven (unless in the latter 
case Bergk’s hypothesis of verse-divisions destroy the parallel). 

The common reed-flute, known as venu, and found every- 
where in the Epic beside the lyre, is not known to the Rig- 
Veda by that name; but other reed instruments (ndla, nddi, 
ete.) are common from the earliest time, and we may imagine 
that the flute under one of these names was also one of the 
most primitive instruments in the music of antiquity.t+ 


* iv. 35. 16: in reality the comparison is inverted. On tantri compare 
the proverb in R. ii. 38. 24, nd ’tantri vadyate vind. I believe this de- 
scription coincides with those of later works. See Wilson on the vind, 
Mrcch., Act iii., note, where he says the flute has seven holes ; the lyre, 
seven strings. My own ignorance of music prevents my understand- 
ing very well the technical jargon found in the Puranas, but the gen- 
eral distribution of sounds seems coincident with that of the later 
period. The Epic makes no class of the five special instruments of later 
times, bheri, mrdaiga, cankha, panava, dindima. To the explanation 
in P.W. under mirchand as a musical term add Vayu P. ii. 24 and 25, 
where a full account is given, and compare ib. 24. 36. 

+ The tellers of genealogies need by no means have been mere dry re- 
citers of family-records. ey probably made their accounts interest- 
ing by a judicious mixture of pure legend. In later times we find fairy 
stories quoted from these vancavids, as e. g.a pleasing story of Bhagi- 
rathi to explain the name is referred to the vaigavittamadh. Compare 
Vayu P. ii. 26.69 (vancavido jandh) to ib.170 (evan vancapurdnajia 
gdayanti). I have already noted, above, p. 125, that the heroes as de- 
scribed are chiefly amused by tales and the singing of low-caste musi- 
cians. Such performers are generally spoken of with disapprobation as 
a moral evil, and the names Section and ¢dilisa show the same feeling 
for actors generally. Although a kind of drama (as said above, p 
177) seems implied. (especially in iii.15.14; xii. 69.60, etc., and in 
rangdvathrana xii. 295.5, or raigavdata, iii. 20.27), we have no need of 
understanding more than pantomime in any of these allusions; and, 
for my part, I cannot see any recognition of real drama in the Epic. 
The uncomplimentary terms for dancers are common enough, especially 
in the pseudo-Epic (xii. 314. 28, they are of the quality of darkness ; xiii. 
17.50, nrtyapriyo nityanarto nartakah sarvaldlasah); and the parapher- 
nalia of the stage could scarcely have escaped notice, had the pure 
drama been with even the pseudo-Epic. I see in the 
different regard paid to the public amusers a a something 
parallel to that shown above in dicing: at first, not dishonored ; later, 
regarded with contempt; later still, the amusement indulged in but 
the amusers despised ; finally, the amusement common, and dancing 
(and finally acting) become a patronized sport of the court. From the 
Epic connection of the stage with dancing and singing, the drama must 
have been developed by combining the art of singers with that of story- 
tellers, and perhaps vaicavids, and been wholly secular. The gradual 
restriction of this amusement is shown in Ap. ii. 10, 25, 14, 
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V. AppENDIx on THE Stratus or Woman. 


Woman is to the Hindu a creature of secondary importance. 
As the goddesses among the gods, stand the heroines amon 
the heroes of the Epic. But conventional sayings, of whic 
there is a vast number, and the facts that may be inferred, give 
us together a fair idea of the position of woman in the middle 

es of India, and even enable us to see how that position has 
changed, or was in process of changing, during the growth of 
the Epic itself. 

Except in legal literature, there is little prior to the Epic 
that can furnish a satisfactory view of woman’s life. What we 
know from Rig-Vedic literature may be summed up in few 
words. The girls were allowed their freedom, like the boys. 
Very early marriages appear to be unknown. At a ripe age 
the girl was married, and became the one wife of one husband, 
whom she herself had chosen, giving up her parents’ home to 
enter absolutely into the family of her lord. With that hus- 
band as companion as well as lord she shared an equal footing 
in religious rights, and was not excluded from participation in 
social enjoyment. She had a separate but not an exclusive 
apartment. At her husband’s death she retired to live with 
her son or returned to the home of her parents. Only as queen 
was she obliged to suffer rivals, and then probably as a politi- 
cal necessity. From rather unsatisfactory evidence, we may 
conclude that female children were liable, however, to be ex- 
posed ; and that near blood marriages were not interdicted. 

The early law-period is best considered in reference to the 
Epic custom and law. Much was changed in woman’s life ere 
the conditions under which the Epic presents her were reached. 
The woman of the Mahabharata in its completed form is best 
described in short by negativing most of the description taken 
from the earliest Vedic age. The position held by her in the 
time to which we must refer the beginnings of the Epic lies 
somewhat between these two. 

But in talking of woman we are, so to speak, confounding, 
from the later point of view, three different beings. The in- 
herent complexity of woman’s nature is aggravated in India by 
the social accident of her relation to men; and we find here, 
for all social considerations, as great a difference between 
woman and woman caused by marriage as between man and 
man caused by caste. This difference is heightened by the 
fact that women also (though, as I think, in degree than 
men) were separated by the caste-regulations. But inside the 
pale of one caste we have always to distinguish sharply between 
woman, wife, and widow, The first had no value, The sec- 
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ond was of exaggerated importance. Again, the widow was a 
being socially apart from both girl and wife. It is only under 
these rubrics that we can study the condition of woman at all. 
For woman in general is but chattel, and receives only the re- 
spect due from a sensible man to potentially valuable property. 

We have indeed a number of pretty sentiments in regard to 
woman, especially in regard to her purity, that seem to place 
her in another light ; and when we read that ‘a woman’s mouth 
is always pure,’ or that ‘three things do not become impure, 
women, gems, and water’ (xii. 165.32; M.v. 130), we are 
tempted to believe that an ideal position of women has been 
thus early reached. No greater mistake is possible. The only 
ideal of the early Hindu in this regard was of practical conven- 
ience and sensual gratification. The proverbs quoted above are 
dry ceremonial statutes ; most things render a man at certain 
times impure, as the sight of a dog, a tear, etc.; but, for the 
sake of convenience, the rule requiring him to rinse the mouth 
or bathe on thus becoming impure is done away with in the 
eases cited; and the whole force of the pretty saying is de- 
stroyed when we consider that the author is far from meani 
women in general in this verse. He means only women o 
good caste. A woman of degraded caste was ipso facto im- 
pure, and to taste of her mouth was to render one’s self liable 
to the severest penance.* 

We may still consider woman as far as possible apart from 
her social conditions if we examine the descriptions given by 
the poet, which, though applied to one specimen, are servicea- 
ble as portraying the mental and bodily ideal women—descrip- 
tions which do not vary much in law and in Epic. It is thus 
that the beautiful Krishnat is described by her husband, after 
he has gambled her away as a stake in the madness of his dice- 
playing: ‘ Not too short is she, and not too tall; black-eyed is — 
she, and fragrant; her eyes are ‘like the lotus, and her breath 
like autumn’s wind ; welcome as autumn after the summer rain, 
and loved as autumn is beloved; slender is her waist, broad are 
her hips; blue-black her hair, and well-arranged’ (i. 67.158, 
Draupadi). She is described again, and more fully, in another 
passage ; and adding this to a description of another woman in a 
later book, we get for the bodily ideal a ‘result that tallies well 
with the technical enumeration of beauties furnished by still a 


* xiii. 126.25 (= M. iii. 155), vrsalipati; by marriage, yduna, xii. 165. 
37. —- Jolly on the legal position of women in India, Sitz. d. K. 
Bayer. Akad., 1876, p. 423. 

_ + Where the name does’ not necessarily indicate her color as black, 
since she may be merely the feminine to Krishna: the subject involv- 
ing the original conception of the character. Fair women are attested 
by the Greek observer : see Ktesias i. 9 in Ind, Ant. x., with notes there. 
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fourth passage, and is corroborated by the legal works that warn 

ainst certain faults in women’s personal appearance.* Blue- 
black hair seems to have been the favorite color. Red hair 
must have been well known, since the sages regard it as objec- 
tionable to marry a girl ‘with auburn hair, which is a charac- 
teristic, it is said, of Western girls. Girls so afflicted dyed 
their hair in-later times. The Epic women are dark, and their 
hair is blue-black, parted in the middle, and the part marked, 
perhaps, with a pigment.t+ The eyes should be large and black ; 
the lips, red; the teeth, white ; the bosom and navel, deep; the 
breasts and hips, high. Further particulars, not specially edi- 
fying or translatable, but not differing from the Epic ideal, are 
found in the Brhat-Samhita, and in the Puranas. 

Interesting is our next general problem: what character 
did the Hindus assign to their women? Separate here tale and 
proverb. For no more tender and delicate types of women 
are to be found than Savitri and Sita (I have not so high an 
opinion of the much-vaunted Damayanti), and to have por- 
trayed such characters is a vindication of the possibility of their 
historic existence. But on the other hand we have misogy- 
nistic sayings enough to show a popular disdain of woman. 
Only one circumstance is worthy of note: viz., that those who 
most indulge in these remarks have (in India) least cause to 
make them. ‘A woman’s nature is always unsteadfast ’—this 
truth is uttered by the scapegrace Nala, who gambled away his 
kingdom, and ran away from the wife that remained steadfast 
to the end.§ Part of the wisdom imparted to another kin 
that gambled away his wife is: ‘woman is the root of all wih 
for women are always light-minded;’| and the hardest blow is 
— to their virtue in the innuendo that even women of good 

amily are envious of common prostitutes, wishing for the 
clothes and adornment that fall to the lot of the latter (xiii. 38. 


* The second yom nee of Draupadi is found in iv.9.1. Compare 
with this iv. 37.1 ff., the technicalities in v. 116. 1 ff., and many inciden- 
tal * mete as viii. 73.84, prthugroni of Krishna: compare also M. 
iii. 5 ff. 

+ a 44.3, simanta: compare N. Compare Wilson’s Theatre, Vikram., 

, note. 
On the strilaksana sge Ag. P. 242 ( 243); the dramatic 
ideal corresponds: compare e. g. Vikram., beginning of Act iv.; the 
king’s remarks on Cakuntala, Acti., etc. In Epic add xiii. 104. 181 ff. (C. 
omits 132 b). The Brh. Sarh. 70.16 ff. gives some peculiar tests of 
women’s correct form, and of their virtue, depending on the length of 
the toes, etc.; in 23 we find prdyo viripdsu bhavanti dosda yatra ’krtis 
tatra gund vasanti as a general rule. For minuter norms, see the 
whole chapter. 

§ ~ 71. 6, strisvabhavag calo loke; literally, varium et mutabile sem- 

r femina. 

xiii. 38. 1 ff.; repeated in 12, with ‘ no greater evil exists than woman. 

in! vs. 17 we fin M. ix. 14. 
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19). It is, perhaps, more philosophic reflection than miso- 
gynistic spite when the causal nexus of woe is traced back to 
woman: ‘birth causes evil, woman causes birth, therefore 
women are answerable for woe’ (xii. 213.7). Love is a woman’s 
whole desire. ‘The mass of women hangs on love,’ a wily ad- 
viser “—— to a king, ‘and therefore, O king, if thou hast 
deprived thy subjects of their sons by thy wars, make the girls 
marry, and they will quit their sorrow’ (xii. 33.45). Woman’s 
nature is to injure man: ‘a man should not marry a woman 
of low caste, for the nature of woman is to injure man; be a 
man wise or foolish, women drag him down.’* When Father 
Manu went to heaven, he gave to men women—weak, easily 
seduced, loving and lying, jealous of love and honor, passion- 
ate and foolish—nevertheless respect (married) women.’+ The 
unusual fondness for love characteristic of woman is set forth 
in another verse: ‘women are blessed with love, and slaves 
with pity’ (xiv. 90.14). And woman’s untrustworthiness is 
recorded again: ‘let not the king take counsel with fools and 
women’ (ili. 150.44; xii.83.56), a verse often repeated, with 
the warning ‘never shall that be accomplished which is con- 
tided as a secret to the mind of a woman.’{ The historical 
reason for weman’s lack of secretiveness is given in the story 
of a very pious saint, who cursed all women, because his 
mother revealed a secret: ‘therefore he cursed all women, 
saying “they shall never keep a secret”; so he cursed them, 
because he was grieved’ (xii. 6. 11). 

In what then consist the virtues of women in the Hindu 
ideal? ‘The strength of a king is power; the strength of a 
priest is holiness; but beauty, wealth, and youth are the 
strength of a woman—the greatest of all’ (xii.321.73). A 
sentiment found oftener is this, however, that ‘the strength of 
woman is obedience.’§ - 

Such passages as these might be multiplied; but it suffices to 
have learned what the Hindu opinion was on this point. There 
is, to be sure, an antecedent impossibility of newness connected 
with the inquiry which robs it of freshness. Yet it is not 
without interest that we study the doctrine of India in regard 
to woman’s nature; for in no point could the country for so 
long have remained a and free from foreign influence of 
thought. Except for slave girls, their women were their own ; 
the opinions are based on narrow generalizations, and on that 


—— 


* xiii. 48. 36 ff.; M. ii. 213-14, vv. ll. 
Ib. 46.8 ff. The addition is necessary, as the context shows. In 
spite of all these faults, a.wedded woman should be respected, because 
she is Manu’s gift to man. 
¢ xi. 27.30; not in C! cf. v.38. 42. 
34.75. Parallel passages, xiii. 40. 8 ff. 
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account, to those familiar with the same generalizations abroad, 
the more curious. To the Hindu, woman is inferior because 
she is weak, because she does not argue dispassionately or 
clearly, and because she is a creature of emotions, especially 
of love. For the Hindu Epic warrior is not ashamed to weep; 
only he scorns, or rather ignores, the sentimentality of love. 
From two points of view, love is a weakness. The soldier 
looks upon it as does the boy of to-day; the philosopher looks 
upon it as the origin of evil, and one with that desire which 
forms the first link in a chain of unhappy succurrent existences. 
Love as a passion the Hindu felt, appreciated, and deplored. 
As a sentiment, it does not exist, till the later Romantic age 
begins, that age which gives us the tales of good women, and 
later the lyric poetry. omen, at first free and unguarded, 
become gradually mere inmates of the inner house; they are 
watched and kept in ignorance. Outside of the generally pure 
lives of these quested 1 respectable women lie the lives of those 
whose presence preponderates in camp and city life—the 
‘women of the crowd,’ mentioned only by groups, the dancing 
girls, the courtezans, prostitutes, and other vulgarities, who 
rom the records of law and Epic abounded in the early as well 
as the later times.* 

In strict accordance with this view of women stand the say- 
ings in regard to her treatment. ‘Women (but wives are 
meant) should always be honored and petted. For when they 
are honored, the deities rejoice. . . and houses cursed by them 


* Besides the laws regarding adultery (see below), allusions to prosti- 
tutes and loose characters are plentiful. We have seen that city and 
camp are fullof them. The king is advised to avoid connection with 
(svdtrinisu, klibdsu) ‘unlawful women,’ xii. 90. 29-39. So ‘doubtful 
women’ ought to be avoided, xii. 35.30. The verse on the ‘non-inde- 
pendence’ of a king says he is not svatantra, may not do as he will, in 
respect of games, women, council, etc. (xii. 321.139). The report of 
Strabo shows that the king was attended regularly by slave-women ; 
but this could have been, in accordance with Hindu law, for only part 
of the day (see above, p. 130). The ‘loose women’ that frequent the 
ganibling halls are well known, ii.68.1. Among the rules for priests 
are many that show how vague, in spite of vows of chastity, must have 
been their morals and those of their neighbors in other castes. It is 
sinful to eat the food of one conquered by a woman, or of one who 
marries before his elder brother, or the food of a common prostitute 
(ganikd), or of men that suffer an upapati, or of a player (rangastri- 
Jjwita), xii. 36.25 ff. In most of the disgusting tales in the Epic we find 
a great saint seducing some decent girl, and it is to be remarked that 
such connections are not condemned ; that prostitution itself is not con- 
demned as a profession ; that wifely honor was esteemed, but maidenly 
honor not regarded except on practical grounds ; that chastity in a man 
not particularly bound by an oath is looked upon as a matter of won- 
der. All the rules for chastity have purely practical reasons for their 
existence. Passion and love are the same thing, and are looked upon, 
like sneezing, as a natural impulse, best yielded to at once. Of purely 
moral censure of indulgence in passion there is no word. 
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are as if infected by magic’ (xiii. 46.5 ff.). To interpret the 
feeling that causes this, we may say that it is of the first im- 

rtance that a wife should do as her husband wishes; if she 
is not petted and made much of, she will grow disagreeable ; 
therefore the husband should keep her in good humor. This 
interpretation is inevitable, if we study the Hindu rules on the 
subject.* 

he woman must be subservient to the man, but in intercourse 

with her he must obey her desires. In all these rules, and the 
are many, the woman, however, as woman is not regarded. It 
is always the practical effect of breaking them that is kept in 
view. So, too, with the laws that seem to evince a high moral 
standard: ‘three sins lead to destruction—these are theft, adul- 
tery, and desertion of a friend.+ ‘There are four chief vices 
—gambling, intoxication, women, and hunting—he that does 
not foolishly rejoice in these is freed (from error).’t 

What we may call rules of priestly conduct are so explicit 
as to omaaent a predilection for the faults named: ‘one should 
not (openly) eat or sleep with a woman ;’§ ‘one should not have 
carnal intercourse with a woman by day, or (at any time) with 
a loose woman, or with a woman that has not just bathed.’ 
(xiii. 104.108). It is said that such intercourse is always allow- 
able if practiced in secret, restricted only by seasons, for practi- 
cal reasons. | 

To cast the ‘evil eye,’ caksur dustam, on a woman who is 
another’s wife renders one debased ; debased, in the next life, 
are also those that look at naked women with evil thoughts; 
and those that offend sexually — nature, viyondu. Espe- 
cially strict, of course, are the rules for students, who were un- 


*See particularly Manu iii. 55ff., ix.1ff. The pretty sentiment in 
the mouth of the Lord speaking to Soma—‘ Never despise a woman or 
a priest’—is a fair instance of the —— of rendering too generally, 
or into our modes of expression. Soma had neglected Daksa’s daugh- 
ters, and is commanded to unite with them, at their desire, ix. 35. 82. 

+ v. 33.65. Paraddrdbhimargin occurs in xiii. 23. 61. 

xii. 289. 26 ; 59.60; iii. 18.7. Compare above, p. 117 ff, 

$ xii. 193.24. This may be done in secret, xiii. 163. 47. 

xii. 193.17 (comm. and ib. 9, rtukdle). On this head, ib. 228. 44-45; 
243.6 ff. If aman receives an injunction (nirdega) from a woman, he 
should gratify her desire, even if it be the wife of the teacher, ib. 267. 
41; 34.27: cf. xiii. 49.12 ff. Those that cohabit rajasvaldsu ndrisu in- 
cur brahmavadhy4 personified, xii. 283.46. The converse in xiii. 90. 28 ; 
104.150; 163.41. Sex-differentiation depends on the time, ib. 104. 151; 
females are born from the fifth, males from the sixth day. But in xiii. 
87. 10, the girl from second, the boy from third day. Compare on 
mdaithuna, xiii. 125. 24; 129. 1. Speculation on this point was common, 
as in Greece; so Hesiod says sex is determined by the day of procrea- 
tion. piney Brh. Sarh. 78. 23-4. As well known, the law of Manu 
igs | = ifferentiation depend on the respective vigor of the parents 
(M, iii. 49), 
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der vows of chastity till their study was ended. Such a student 
may not even talk to women outside of the family.* 

t us follow out the treatment of women in another direc- 
tion. It was mentioned above that in the Vedic age there is 
some evidence to show that female children were occasionall 
exposed. This had passed by. In the early Epic period, 
woman lived on probation. She was allowed to live until her 
father or her husband saw fit to slay her. ‘From all other men, 
she was, so far as her life went, secure. ‘This verse has been 
sung of old by Valmiki, women should not be slain’ (vii. 143. 
67). This rule is, of course, not a legal one. Women were 
tortured to death. by law, for instance, if they were faithless. 
But it is a rule of chivalry, forbidding the strong to kill the 
weaker. It is one with the advanced code of military rules 
discussed above, and is universally found.t This rule implies 
legally so much, however, that the infliction of capital punish- 
ment in regular form, vadha—that is, by decapitation or 
smiting on the head—is not in a woman’s case to be performed 
for the many offenses rendering men liable thereto.t But 
the legal penalty for killing a woman is not in any case very 
heavy, and if she chance to be of low caste, it is very little. 
If a man kill a married woman (other than the teacher’s wife 
—the teacher and all that belongs to him are all-sacred), he 
should undergo penance for two years; in the case of the 
teacher’s wife, for three years.§ 

There is perhaps an indication of national Aryan superiority 
of civilization in the legend that ‘ Kayavya laid down a law for 
the barbarians: he said “thou shouldst not kill a frightened 
woman ; no warrior should ever kill a woman.” ’| 


* xiii. 104. 116; 145.50. The prohibition against looking at a naked 
woman (here and in xii. 214.12; xiii. 163.47) is extended in xiii. 104, 47 
and 53 to a rule forbidding one to 4 to an unknown woman, es 
cially one in her courses. udakyd. utual desire, as a rule, excuses in- 
tercourse (see the marriage rules, below), but he that has forcible con- 
nection with a girl ‘passes into darkness,’ xiii. 45.22. The student’s 
rule is given in xii. 214. 12 ff. 

+ Killing a woman is reckoned as sinful as killing a priest or a cow, 
xiii. 126. 28: i.e. it was a high crime. Moreover, such a deed results in 
the murderer’s being reborn in some despised shape, ib. 111. 112 ff. 
The use of a king, it is said, is this, that if a man who kills a woman 
should get applause in the assembly, the king will frighten him (and 
put him down), xii. 73. 16. 

t We have to distinguish the military na hantavydh rule, quoted 
above, and the technical avadhydah, i.217.4. The latter case is plainly 
stated in i. 158.31: ‘in the verdict of law the law-knowers say that a 
woman is not to be ex d to vadha.’ Compare also ii. 41.13, strisu 
na gastram pdtayet. On the other hand, compare the horrible death- 
penalty of an adulteress (see below). 

§ xii. 165. 60 (paradare). There is an Epic roughness about this rule. 
The law-books Setingwiah with great care between murder and man- 
slaughter. 

| xii. 185.18; dasyw = mleccha. 


| 
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Among the sins looked upon as ‘without expiation’ (as a 
variation on the saying quoted above) we fin innry to a 
friend, thanklessness, woman-killing, and teacher-killing. It 
is quite in accord with the character of the Epic that we find 
one verse giving the expiation for a crime, and another denying 
the existence of such expiation (xii. 108.32). To steal women 
is also one of the customs reprehended by Aryan law,* and we 
find it especially laid down for the dasyw that he should avoid 
union with (Aryan) women of high station, and theft of 
women.t Nevertheless, the Aryans, as they always carried 
captured women into slavery, could not have been free from 
this fashion.t Indeed, one of the marriage-forms is simply rob- 
bery of the girl, and one of the uses of a = is, it is said, to 
prevent women being stolen (xii. 67.8 ff.)—that is, to put a 
stop to this antiquated form of marriage, of which, however, 
the Epic affords traditional examples in the case of its chief 
heroes. 

How closely the legal part of the Epic hangs together in all 
formal statement of the rules of propriety we may see by com- 
paring with the above the regulations of the dharmasitras, 
not to speak of the ¢dstra of Manu, with which the later Epic 
stands on an equal footing in many points. Thus, the dharma- 
sutras are precise in ordering that no breach of chastity shall 
be risked by contact with, or looking upon a woman.§ The 
especial sanctity of the teacher’s wife is evinced by the rule 
that the student shall not mention her name, and shall serve 
her as well as the teacher (G. ii. 18,31; Ap. i.2. 7.30). Special 
rules for greeting women are given, and some give even a rule 
here for colloquial intercourse between husband and wife (G. 
vi.6 ff.) The supposed immaculate character of woman is not 
maintained, but some curious regulations are to be found. 
Thus, it is said by Vasishtha that only three acts make women 
impure: becoming an outcast, murdering her husband, and 
slaying her unborn child ;| but according to Gautama, abortion 
and connection with a low-caste make a woman an outcast (V 4s. 
xxviii. 7; G. xxi. 9). Notwithstanding that it is said by Vasishtha. 


* “One must not sell human beings,’ G. vii. 14 ; ‘females are not lost 
by possession,’ G. xii. 39; Vas. xvi. 18; M. viii. 149. 
Dasyu here is slave, xii. 138. 16-17. 
t There is a passage in the Aitareya Brahmana (interpolated perhaps) 
referring to slave girls —— as gifts: Ait. Br. viii. 22. 
§$ G. ii. 16; Ap. i. 2.7.3, 8-10. In res of mdithuna, no intercourse 


is allowed rtukdle, but the penalty is slight: G. xxiii. 34; M. xi.174. Of 
course no attention is paid to this rule in Epic legends. One should not 
eat what is touched by a woman in her courses; and anything handled 
by women seems impure: G. xvii. 10; Ap. i. 5.16.28; Vas. iii. 45. 

| On modes of abortion, compare i. 177. 46 ; agmand kuksim nirbibheda, 
of the abortioness. Compare the same act in V. P. iv. 4. 
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that a woman is pure in all her limbs, and is not defiled by her 
lover (Vas. xxviii. 9, 1-6.), we read in the same work that to 
make herself pure the woman has to sip water (Vas. iii. 31-34 ; 
B.i.5. 8.22). Woman was, therefore, in general less exposed 
than man to accidental theoretical impurities, but crimes of 
the gravest nature made her impure; and, though not impure 
for herself from natural causes, she might render the man who 
associated with her impure. The giving of right of way toa 
woman seems also to rest on this footing in the law-treatises ; 
for, though given in the form common :to the Epic and to 
Manu in three of the dharmasitras, that of Baudhayana 
restricts the gallantry to the case of a pregnant woman.* As 
to killing a woman, we find in all the law-books that the punish- 
ment is in proportion not only to the caste, but to the condition 
of the woman at the time of her murder.t For an ordinary 
woman—that is, for women in general—a modified penance is 
ordained by law, while for the accidental slaughter of an 
unchaste woman or harlot there is no penance at all, or at the 
most ‘a bag.’ 

But few general rules remain to be considered for women. 
Legally, they could be witnesses only for women (M. viii. 68 ; 
Vas. xvi.30). Religiously, they had no independent part in 
Veda-study or in sacrifice, merely helping their husbands in 
the manual part of the daily service, and (barring accidental 
representation) being entitled, like the slaves, to merely a per- 
functory acquiescent word during religious rites, their know]l- 
edge a classed with that of slaves as the last thing that a 
man should study, and consisting of improper tales, singing, 
dancing, and mechanical arts. 

The Epic rule agrees with the legal of course in generally 
excluding women from sacrifice, feasts to the Manes, and fast- 
_ ing,§ and confining their religion to ‘ obedience to the husband * ; 
but we find terrible religious austerities undergone by the maid 
of Kaci, performed, like those of an ordinary ascetic, with a 
view of compassing earthly power by religious merit (v. 186. 19). 

Finally, as we cannot suppose for a moment that the Epic 
represents either chronological or geographical unity, we must 
always understand that ‘the women of India’ means the Aryan 
women approved of by the late redaction, when rules for con- 
duct are given; since we read of women whose customs are 


* G. vi. 24; Ap. ii.5.11.7; Vas. xiii. 58; B. ii. 3.6.30; Mbh. xiii. 163. 38. 
+ Penance for the slaughter of a Brahman woman in her courses 
stands always first. Compare G. xxii.12; Ap.i.9. 24.9; Vas. xx. 34 sq.; 
B.i. 10. 19.3; ii. 1.1.11; M. xi. 88. 
G. xxii. 17, 26-27; Ap. i. 9. 24.5. 
§ iii. 205. 22 ; women have no yajhakeriydl, no ¢rdddha, and no upa- 
artari cucrisd. 


vasakam, but their means of heaven is b 
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directly opposed to those allowed by the Epic ideal, women who 
dance naked, and get drunk, and behave with open and un- 
abashed immodesty ;* and though we know that the practice of 
‘guarding’ or shutting women up was of comparatively recent 
origin, yet we have to assume this as the custom for all respect- 
able women of the ‘ Epic age,’ the only exceptions being those 
of older traditional tales, girls in lowly circumstances, and 
country girls. City women of respectable character were 
neither seen nor heard. Yet the feasts and rejoicings of a still 
later epoch+ show us women freely commingling with men, 
and we must suppose that absolute secretion of women was 
practiced only in the families of kings or of the highest nobles, 
and that the occasional return to a natural life was a temporary 
adoption of rules current in lower society.t Some women 
seem recognized as not restricted by the ordinary rules of 
seclusion.§ 

It is now time to draw that necessary distinction in treatin, 
of Hindu women to which allusion was made at the outset, an 
review the three periods of woman’s life, as girl, wife, and 
widow. 

The Girl.|—Krishna, the daughter of Drupada, was, con- 
sidering her beauty and her marital complications, an exceed- 
ingly well instructed woman, and was able to argue very clev- 
erly with her sage lord, Yudhishthira. Much of this wisdom 
she gleaned from him rather late in life, but other sources of 
knowledge were open to her from an early period. To one of 
these she refers at the close of a grand discussion on the diffi- 
cult question of fate, involving subtile questions of human and 
divine power, with which she is remarkably familiar: ‘this I 
learned (in childhood) as a “%, 3 priest taught it to my brother, 
while I sat in my father’s lap and listened.4{ The picture 
drawn here represents an unusual home scene; for notices of the 
life of girls except in an epigrammatic or didactic way are rare. 


*The Madrakih, women of Calya’s country: compare viii. 40. 17 ff. 
Compare the Bahikas in ib. 44. 1 ff.; 45. 19 ff.; v.39. 80, ‘ Balhikas are the 
refuse of earth.’ In B. (the same proverb) Balhika and Vahika, (sic). 

+ Not alone in the Harivanca. In i. 222.21, the women get drunk at 
a picnic. Compare above, p. 121. 

To see the city sights, processions, etc., the women sit on the roofs, 
away from the public (i. 69. 1 ff.). 

§ ii. 31. 38 ; women in Mahismati by especial permission of Agni are 
‘not guarded’ by their husbands and are dissolute (svdirinyah . . yathes- 
than vicaranti). The expression raks, usually used of keeping women 
secluded, may be used in an entirely unconventional sense, as yosit 
sada raksyd, i. 111.12, means that one ought never to injure a woman. 
For fuller treatment, see below. 

| Parag. vii. 4 defines a ripe girl, kanyd, as a maid of ten years; one 
of nine is called rohinz; one of eight, gadur?. 

| iii. 32. 60-62, the brhaspatiproktd nitih is meant, on ddiva, pdurusa, 
and hatha (ib. 32). 
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But Drupada was a king, and must have been an unusually 
affectionate father, for in general there appears to have been 
no sentiment but contempt for the girl. At least, this is the 
frequent statement: boys are blessings, girls are a nuisance. 
Girls, anyway, are no good, ‘ but a daughter is a torment,’ it is 
said.* The care of marrying her and the responsibility she un- 
worthily bears is meant; as Matali exclaims in another place, 
inst the girls of great families, that a daughter is a constant 
risk to three families, her mother’s family, her father’s, and 
finally her husband’s (v. 97. 15-16). But natural affection was 
stronger than systematic contempt, and we are glad to learn 
from the Epic’s own words that, in spite of the usual fixed 
difference in the regard felt for son and daughter, ‘some fa- 
thers love the boy more; some, the girl’ (i. 157.37). A rule of 
the ‘house-manuals’ says that when a man returns from a 
journey and meets his son he should kiss him on the head, and 
murmur ‘out of the heart art thou born; thou art the self 
called son; O live a hundred years,’ and kiss him three times 
more, murmuring benedictions—‘ but his daughter he should 
only kiss, without words.’ 
ut almost all the occasions on which girls are mentioned 
have to do with their marriage. For the universal rule of 
Epic and formal law compelled the girl to marry when she was 
et immature. Before the time of marriage she appears as a 
naked child, or, if somewhat older, either as a child-princess 
whose main interest just before her marriage is to get new 
clothes for her doll, or as a clever little damsel oiding up 
wisdom on her father’s lap.+ 
According to law and Epic usage, and even to a suggestive 
verse in the Rig-Veda, it would seem that the brother was 
searcely less necessary to the girl’s fortune than the father. 
The brother preserved the sister from a rude fate, since Aryan 


159. 11-12, krechram tu duhitd, etc. 

+ The princess Uttara asks Arjuna, to whose son she is shortly mar- 
ried (after he himself had declined her hand when offered by her father), 
to bring back cloth with which to dress the dolls of herself and girl- 
friends. Arjuna’s remarks on declining her hand show that she was a 
mere child, although at least of marriageable age, vayahsthd, iv. 72.4. 
She appears in full — attire when ceremony demands it. Compare 
above, p. 170, and iv. 87. 29 for the doll, pavcdlika. This seems implied 
in sitraprota darumayi yosd, v. 39.1, though a puppet, puttika, may be 
meant. The first expression is used in the drama for the doll of a prin- 
cess. Playing with a ball, kanduka, is shown to be a girl’s amusement 
in iii. 111.16; and kanduka anyones again in Malavikag. iv. 17, kandu- 
kam anudhdévanti, as fitting play for a princess. The general name for 


childrens’ playthings is kridanaka, which implies dolls, balls, carts, 
etc., or pet animals, as in the divinity’s case, vydlakridanakaih kridate, 
Vayu P. ii. 37.281: compare ib. 36.94. The usual amusements of the 
girls, however, singing, dancing, and music, are more corporal exercises 
parallel to the shooting and riding of the boys. 
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rule prohibits marriage with a girl that has no brother. Of 
such a girl the Rig. V eda speaks as if it were a matter of 
course that she should not be married, but should become a 
common woman of the streets. 

The reason for this is not less simple in itself than significant 
for the late and full development of many customs appearing 
in the Vedic age that we are wont to regard as peculiar to a 
later—or, in other words, for the lateness of parts of the Rig- 
Veda. For the only reason for the Rig-Veda’s speaking of the 
forlorn condition of the brotherless girl must lows been that 
which causes legal injunctions against marrying such a girl: 
namely, that the man who had only a daughter might claim 
that daughter’s son as his own religious representative in offer- 
ing oblations to the Manes of himself and ancestors. The 
right of the husband of the brotherless jane in his prospective 
son would thus be forgone. The dead father ought to receive 
the funeral cake, but that son could offer no cake to his father’s 
soul ; he must offer it to the soul of his maternal grandfather ; 
and the main object of the father’s marriage would be lost. 
Without a son, and without a cake, his soul would lie in 
hell.* The only interest felt for the girl was in the matter of 
her marriage. Before she becomes a wife, however, two points 
are to be settled. At what age does she marry, and at what 

rice 

‘ Now the later tabulated and scheduled wisdom, as we find it 
in the Brhat-Samhita, gives a remarkable statement, to the 
effect that a woman is not full grown till she is twenty.+ On the 
other hand, the only Epic that specifies the age of the heroine 
makes Sita-six years old at the time of marriage (quoted above, p. 
110, note). But we can trust the law to help out the Epic in 
this particular. It is not likely that unanimity on such a point 
would exist among law-books, were there great differences in 
practice. Suppose we divide life into the four divisions usually 
accepted by the Hindus: babyhood, youth, maturity, old age. 
The period of babyhood extends to the time when it: is necessary 
to put on clothes. Now some of the law-givers say ‘let a girl 
be married before she wears clothes’; one says, ‘before 
puberty ’ + and a later (verse) law says, ‘while the girl is still 
naked let er father give her in marriage.’$ 


* Rig-Veda i. 124.7: the girl without a brother runs loosely after 
men. G. xxviii. 20; M. iii. 11; ix. 186; Yaj. i. 53. 

+ vincativarsaéd nari. . arhati madnonmdnam (purusah khalu paneu- 
vingatibhir abdaih). B. 8. 68. 107. 

t prag vasahpratipatter ity eke after praddnam prag rtoh, G. xviii. 
23, 21. 

§ Vas. xvii. 70: cf. B. iv. 1.11-14 (Bithler), The length of the time the 


girl should wait to be given away, and at the expiration of which she 
may make her own choice, is set by some at three months ; by some at 


i 
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The pseudo-Epic chimes in with the rule that a man of 
thirty may wed a girl of ten (still clotheless); or a man of 
twenty, one of seven. In its informal part we find also the 
same advice, but expressed more indefinitely : ‘a long abode in 
the house of relatives is not a good thing for women.’* The 
statement in the Epic ‘they extol a wife whose maturity is past 
(gatayduvand)’ points to the same view; for it is the married 
woman whose youthful folly has passed into middle age that 
renders the house and peace of the husband perfect (v.35. 69). 
The law-book of Manu does not specify more nearly than to say 
that the girl may marry at eight, or before the age of puberty ; 
but it adds a very special injunction that a girl is better unmar- 
ried forever than given to an unsuitable husband. The oldest 
commentator on this law objects to so early an age as eight, 
saying plainly that in such a case the girl is simply sold A 
father. In India the marriageable age is usually reached be- 
tween ten and twelve. 

We have clearly in the legendary literature, both Epic and 
dramatic, a reversion to a freer age. Cakuntala, Subhadra, 
Malavika, Damayanti, Krishna, are no babies of eight or ten. 
They are grown girls conscious of womanhood. The girls of 
the forests in their fathers’ ascetic abodes, so often met with 
by kings and priests, are practically well-developed and full- 

own. 

Instances of legend and law might be multiplied without in- 
creasing our knowledge. We must, it seems, first of all admit 
that there was a difference of custom within the Aryan order 
itself ; recognize that till the Vedic age is passed (back into the 
borders of which the Epic story extends), the girls were married 
after they had reached maturity, not before ; acknowledge that 

‘the priests in literature prior to that of the Epic had laid down 
a maxim that girls ought to be married before this age, and that 


three years. The latter seems to be the earlier form, for which later the 
‘periods’ are substituted. Compare G. xviii. 20 (trin kumdryrtin) with 

as. xvii. 67-68 (trini varsdni); and the confusion in ¢cloka-writers, M. 
ix. 4, 90-92; Vishnu, xxiv. 40, and in the rtw substituted in the verse of 
Vasishtha (loc. cit. 70) after the prose varsdni. Compare also B. iv. 
1.11-14). In the Epic, a month is the formal equivalent of a year (iii. 
35. 32), and I have thought perhaps this varsa is responsible for such in- 
formal confusion and formal substitution. ‘The rains’ might be inter- 
preted as years or months (rainy season); varse-varse = each rain or 
each year. The ‘four rains’ means the months. It may be remarked 
in connection with the following discussion that ‘in the bad age to 
come’ girls will choose their own husbands and bear children at the age 
of five or six; boys becoming also mature at seven or eight: iii. 190. 
36 and 49. 

* xiii. 44. 14 (M. ix. 88-94). In the following Epic verses occurs the 
law-book rule that a girl ‘after three years’ unwedded may hunt up 
her husband herself (ib. 44. 16-17) ; the informal advice, i. 74. 12. 
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this generally received maxim expresses a general custom ; see 
in the freer permission of Manu and the objection to child- 
marriage of his oldest commentator a later protest against such 
immature marriage ; consider the Epic and dramatic legends as 
expressive of an ideal rather than a custom of the time; 
make a distinction between the lot of the higher and lower 
classes, the respectable and unworthy women; presume such a 
distinction made further by geographical difference in custom ; 
and conclude that we have thus come as near to historical truth 
as we are able. The line of development in this matter seems 
steadily directed toward the state of affairs now obtaining, 
where child-marriages and child-widows are the general curse 
of the land. 

Necessary and important is the evidence of the Greeks, with 
which I leave the subject. It proves that seven was regarded as 
an age fit for marriage. 0& tH yopy tatty va 

tod ‘Hpaxiéoc, tag pév yuvaixas 
ydpov tévas, tovg 0& dvdpac teaoapdxovta ta 
(Arrian, Ind. 23,¢.9). Meracdévyg év 
xatocxovaag yuvatxacg yevopévag tixtev (Phle- 
gon, Mirab.). 

The period described by the Epic, and from which its story 
comes, represents probably an age in every way more happy 
for women than the later. But the time in which the Epic 

was composed out of old legends must already have known 
child-marriages. For this later custom we may give four 
reasons, if we put ourselves upon the Hindu plane of thought. 
First, the nature of woman: the objective end of woman’s life 
is to marry and bear children; let her not, therefore, be kept 
from the labor the Creator intended should be hers, but under- 
take it as soon as possible.* Second, the pecuniary advantage : 
the girl was an expense: at home, and was paid for when mar- 
ried; let her bring her price as soon as possible. Third, the 
fear of impurity: after the age of womanhood, contact with 
unclean women rendered men liable to impurity, and made 
it necessary for them to do penance; let her be put out of the 
way, safe and ‘guarded’: that is, where only her husband shall . 
meet her (for ‘women’s apartments’ can have been only in 
the large houses of the rich). Fourth, pride: it is an honor to 
parent and child to have the latter married well and early ; and, 
as the Hindu says, a grown girl may commit indiscretions that 
ruin the happiness of three families; as women are utterly un- 
trustworthy, they should be ‘guarded’ as soon as possible, even 
before they are of age; then the parent is free from danger, 


* This is the view bluntly expressed by the Hindus. Compare M. ix. 
96, ‘ women are created in order to bear children.’ 
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and the husband is certain that his wife is pure. Climatic 
conditions make these marriages of children possible: the prac- 
tice reveals at once the state of society. Yet, with general con- 
demnation, we must not forget the skilful, witty, and learned 
women of the earlier Brahmanic period, who are indeed often 
the best in coping with the priests in argument, and are put 
down by the violence as much as by the logic of their oppo- 
nents. Like the women of that period appears Krishna in the 
Epic, a well-taught and clever disputant ; nor are the others of 
her sex represented except in pedantic didactic as inferior to 
men. One might almost conjecture another reason, added to 
those above, and attribute the insistance of the priests upon 
child-marriages to a desire to suppress the intolerable freedom 
of tongue exercised by women in their discussions. 

In the fifth century B. C., at the hands of the Buddhists, 
women became to a great extent emancipated. Then follows 
the era of enlightened women ; the rise of the nunneries ; the 
freedom from restraint—to be lost with the rise of Brahmanism 
again, though occasional glimpses show us in the period of 
our middle ages women that were esteemed as poets and even 
as lawyers: as witness the work on law by one Laksmidevi, of 
whom Colebrooke speaks, and the women poets in the Sadukti- 
karnamrtam (composed 1205 A. D.?%).* 

Before taking up the question of the price paid for the girl, 
let us consider the kind of a girl one should marry. She should 
of course be ‘of good family’: the first rule, wherever we find 
rules on this subject, is always that a man should take care that 
his son marry a girl whose family is worthy of her; and his 
daughter, a man of like or higher caste. In this regard, be- 
cause of caste, no land was ever stricter in its precepts. 
Legends, however, a the laws in showing us as many 
cases of men of knightly caste uniting with priests’ daughters 
as men of priestly caste with girls of warrior-caste ; oad even 
the women of lower castes are here wedded to kings and 
priests. To be avoided in a are girls personally defec- 
tive, or afflicted with disagreeable diseases, or with inauspicious 
names. Too close relations are forbidden to marry in the later 


* See Notices, No. 1180 ; Candalavidya, Bhavadevi, Vyasapada, etc. are 
women among the 446 poets whose verses are here made into an anthol- 
ogy. There is no other language than that of men for the Epic hero- 
ines ; but, as is well known, in the drama vulgar people and women 
generally speak Prakrit, or a patois, while the men of rank speak San- 
skrit. enerable women and even common women do sometimes, how- 
ever, even here speak Sanskrit, e. g. in the case (Mrcch., Act iv.) of 
Vasantasena. 
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law: ‘one should avoid a girl of the same family as one’s 
mother.’* 

As among the earliest rules no such law is found, we may as- 
sume that blood-relationship was only gradually introduced as a 
bar; the early legends of the gods wedding their daughters and 
sisters seem to me, however, no proof of such custom in man. 

Corporal characteristics are spoken of above. 

The price paid for a woman is called ¢ulka, a price or fee.+ 
Gautama says that the debt does not involve the sons if unpaid 
by the father, and that the price goes first to the mother, or, if 
she is dead, to the brothers of the girl, according to some law- 
givers; others say, to the brothers with the mother; but he 
leaves this point unsettled.t Tacitly, as well as peremptorily, 
the early law recognizes the sale of a daughter; later on (as 
well known, both stages are represented in Manu), the law for- 
bids such a sale. In the Vedic times the sale of a daughter ap- 
pears not to have been unusual (R.V.i.109.2). It is the rule 
to-day in some parts of India. The law-makers resisted the 
custom, and would have the fee looked upon as a gift. Never- 
theless, it remained sales-money by the name of aift or fee, and 
was not uncommon, though the kind of marriage implying it is 
reckoned less worthy. The ‘free-choice’ of the woman must 
have been affected by it; for it is disputed whether it be legit- 


* The injunctions are given in xiii. 104. 123 ff.; the F soap tay 8 wan- 
dering (Buddhist ?), is included among undesirable brides (also ayoni and 
viyoni connection blamed). In verse 130, samdrsdé mdatuh svakulaja ; in 
ib. 44. 18, asapindd mdtur asagotrd pituh. In ib. 15, ‘one should avoid 
a girl that has no brother or father, for she is putrikd ’dharmini.’ See 
M. v. 60 (sapindas are those related to the seventh degree) ; iii.5-11; G. 
iv.2; Ap. ii. 5,11. 15 (Biihler’s note). The first quotation is freer than 
the second, and means simply, as translated, ‘one should not marry a 
girl descended from one’s father’s ancestor, or one of the same family 
as the mother.’ The legal restriction is ‘within six degrees on the 
inother’s side and not a gentilis or relation on the father’s side ; in the 
Puranic law, the tifth on the mother’s side, the seventh on the father’s. 
The question is involved by somewhat contradictory tradition and b 
caste, into which the Epic takes us by its usual impartial giving of dif- 
ferent views. Thus, samdrsdé would appear to restrict the rule anyway 
to Brahmans. The views of the legal commentators will be found in 
Bihler’s or Burnell’s translation of Manu. The priest that in i. 13. 29 
goes after a wife of the same name (sandmni), and refuses (14. 3) to ac- 
cept Vasuki’s sister because she did not fulfil this condition, meant 
thereby not family but proper name, one with the same meaning as his. 
According to B. i. 2.2.3, own cousins may marry ‘in the South.’ For 
the usage given by the House-laws, see Weber, Ind. Stud. x. 76. 

+ This subject has been discussed by M. Léon Feer in Journ. As., vol. 
viii., Le Mariage par achat dans Inde dryenne: mainly devoted to ad- 
justing discrepancies between the marriage-forms in Adip. and Manu 
(see below). a draws attention to the fact that the election is only 


a preliminary to the form of marriage selected (p. 476), and concludes 
that the drsa and dsura forms both imply sale. 

¢ G. xxviii. 25-26. The first gulka-quotation from G. xii. 41, like M. 
vili. 159, is thus interpreted by the commentators. 
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imate for a father to give his daughter, although engaged to 
one man, to a better one, if the marriage has not taken place. 
The frequent denunciation of the custom proves its prevalence : 
‘he that sells his son or offers his daughter for a fee goes to 
hell”* ‘A gift for a girl is recorded by the good’+ ‘They 
that dispose of a girl for a fee go an evil course.’t The ‘fee’ 
is sometimes a mere promise to pay.§ A permissible sale is 
veiled as a free gift, but open selling is condemned. Never- 
theless we find the selling practiced.| Even the pseudo-Epic 
records a case of sale. Gadhi did not care to give his daughter 
to Ricika, because he thought ‘he’s a poor beggar’; so he said 
‘first give me the fee, and you shall then have my daughter.’ 
The suitor readily assented, and paid the price (xiii. 4.10). Fee 
is sometimes implied without express statement. Compare 
‘this daughter was disposed of by the king, after the latter 
had stipulated the marriage-fee’ (i.193.23). If a man, it is 
said, should give a girl to one man and then to another, he 
would be born a worm—implying payment.4 


* xiii. 45. 18: compare M. iii. 54 with the following. 

+ i. 102. 12; see below, under marriage-forms. 

¢ vii. 73. 42 (equal in sin to one courting a rajasvald, or to an dsya- 
mdithunika, or ye divd mdithune ratah (ib. 48). C. omits this. 

§ In i. 103. 14, vrttam culkahetoh is a mere promise on the part of the 
suitor. 

| Compare in i. 221.4, praddnam pi kanydyah pacguvat ko ‘numan- 
- vikrayan ca "py apatyasya kah kurydt puruso bhuvi. The king of 
. Madras says to a suitor who does not offer a price, ‘ you suit me exactly, 

but I cannot transgress our law ; whether bad or good, I cannot trans- 

gress our family custom, and there is an impropriety in your request ; 
you should not say: ‘‘sir, give me (without a price, this sister),”’ i. 113. 
9-13; ib. 10. The suitor paid the price ; and he is the greatest saint in 
the Epic. Not content with paying, he says the rule is a good rule, a 
rule of God, a law enforced by the ancients, a law without sin; ib. 13. 

| xiii. 111. 83: compare also xiii. 44: if one man gives a fee for a girl, 
another is promised the girl, another abducts her, another offers money, 
and another actually weds her—whose wife would she be? The answer 
is, that the Vedic ceremony makes the real marriage, and the promise 
is invalid in face of the fact that the girl is now wedded: followed, 
however, by condemnation of one that gives to one man after promise 
to another ; so that the marriage is clandestine (28). In the following 
the fee-theory is stated in full: ‘the fee does not decide the marriage ; 
it is not the chief thing; a gift (to the bride) of ornaments does not im- 
ply that she is sold ; eternal law proclaims that the husband should give 
something; it is of no consequence if one gives a verbal promise of a 
daughter ; a girl should not be given to ene she hates; a wife may not 
be sold ; those that maintain that the fee given before or at marriage is 
really sales-money and the chief thing (and that the woman passes into 
her owner's hands solely on account of this) do not understand. For 
instance, if a man gives the fee for a girl and dies before marriage, the 

irl does not belong to his family ; therefore the fee is not a price paid 
for chattel. The girl may marry some one else, or form a levirate mar- 
riage with the dead groom’s brother (so Manu), or act like a widow (as 
usual, the Epic puts into the argument what destroys it ; the statement 
that the girl in some cases weds the brother or acts like a widow shows 
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It remains to add of the marriage-money that Strabo attests 
the fact that a yoke of oxen was given by the suitor as a price 
for the girl (xv. p. 709). On the other hand, the wife’s dowry is 
an unpledged sum given by the father to the daughter or son- 
in-law ; in royal marriages the gift is often handsome. ‘A 
befitting dowry’ is sometimes spoken of; a king gives his 
new son-in-law a princely gift; Drupada gives gifts to all the 
knights when his daughter is married, horses, elephants, women 
— ete.; and Krishna carries the Aaranam of Subhadra 


from her home to that of the Pindus.* Compare the gift 


of King Virata to his son-in-law when his daughter is married 
—seven thousand horses and two hundred elephants (iv. 72. 36). 
It made some difference whether the father gave to the bride 
or to the bridegroom, as the wife’s property included ‘ gifts at 
marriage ’ (M. ix. 194). 

The father of the bride at the election-day of his daughter 
has all the expense, not only in gifts to the pair, but also in 
largess to the people (though the suitor gives ‘to the priests’). 
This advanced stage probably brought the fee into disrepute ; 
the latter remained as a survival, and ‘the pair of oxen’ that 
the law enjoins upon the bridegroom to give is a mere formal- 
ity. The bridegroom is really paid to take the girl, if the 
father can afford the honor of suitors willing to wed his 
daughter for her state. Probably, therefore, private and small 
families retained the fee, while at court and by the upper classes 
it gradually became looked upon as an archaic barbarism.+ 


she was regarded as sold to the dead man); an actual marriage is per- 
formed by taking seven steps about the fire or by pouring water ; a man 
should wed in this way a girl that loves him and of proper descent (anu- 
kuldm, anuvangdm), after she has been given to him by the brother ; she 
is married by the ceremony (updgnikdm), not by the fee. Compare 
M. viii. 227 and ix.71 (where it is questioned by the commentator 
whether the ‘first’ suitor spoken of is not dead); and YAj. i. 65, who 
says that a girl promised to one may be given to another if the latter is 
‘better.’ Our text (31-36, 45-46, 48-52, 55-56) is expanded in the next 
chapter (xiii. 45. 1-6): ‘suppose the fee-giver has gone off without get- 
ting the price back ; she is still sold to the fee-giver (kritd gulkadasya), 
and no one else may marry her; all her offspring will be his (if she marry 
another); but if married to a man of her own election (svayamvrta), 
and with her father’s consent, without a fee, some regard the offspring 
as not his; this is doubtful; let one do in this matter as the good do. 
This must be remembered, however, that a marriage is only real by vir- 
tue of a proper wedding ; a mere cohabiting of a male and a female does 
not constitute a marriage between them’ (bhdrydpatyor hi sambandhah, 
stripumsoh svalpa eva tu, 9). Throughout this passage, aside from con- 
tradictory admissions, the fee, though disparaged, is recognized as the 
custom of many. 

* {, 221. 88 ff. and 44 (jidtideyam and .haranam) ; i. 198.15, Drupada’s 
gifts. The king offers Vikramaditya a dowry with his daughter (Pan- 
cadandaprab. 4 and 5), to take a late example. 

+ The rise of the royal election, with tournament and féte, results 
(Bhishma, Arjuna, etc.) in the price paid for the girl being looked upon as 
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The question of selling a girl for marriage is illustrated b 
the old law of slavery involved in unsuccessful gambling. Al- 
though the formal law denies the right of selling eworzen, aera 
women of the lower classes are frequently mentioned as slaves 
of war, serving in the capacity of servant maids or in more vul- 

r professions.* But this was not the only method of enslav- 
ing; for, as is seen in the course of the main story, the wife of 
an Aryan, and that a king, might be made a slave if staked at 
play. The scene is too well known to describe, and it is only 
necessary to refer to the fact that Krishna is dragged into the 
gaming hall as a slave, and is addressed thus: ‘thou wast a 
queen ; thou hast been lost in play ; thou art a slave’ (ii. 67. 34) ; 
and she is then commanded to take off her rich attire, assume 
that of a menial, and go to the women’s apartment and wash 
dishes. The husband objects to this on sentimental grounds, 
but, admitting the fairness of the game, he has nothing legally 
to bring forward against the enslaving of his wife. The only 
protest on the loser’s part is that they ought not to bring a re- 
spectable woman into the antiga hare the men are. The 
one legal point raised is that described above, p. 123. 

Slave-trade in women being mentioned and reprehended 
shows that the practice was not uncommon, though con- 
demned : ‘those that buy or sell slave women’ are regarded as 
sinful; but this is a later law (xiii. 44.47). As the passage fol- 
lowing is in a section on war-rules, we must suppose that the 

irl intended is a war-captive ; the passage shows an acknowl- 
edged right to carry off women as captives, but would restrict 
the authority of the captor in favor of the woman: ‘a captive 
of war should be released at the end of a year; a girl carried 
off by a feat of valor should not be asked (to return) before 
the end of a year; the same rule holds for other property taken 
by force.’+ 

The attire of women is a subject not without a certain social 
value, but I regret to say that I have omitted to make special 


so nominal that we find a virya¢ulka, or fee-of-bravery, regarded as the 
price: that is, he who won the girl by strength of arm paid for her by 
the feat. So the Ag. P. describes the bending of the bow at Sita’s mar- 
riage as the ‘fee’ (5. 11-12). 

* Slave-girls are given away by the — , generally with their or- 
in viii. 38.7, asmdi . . dadydm strindm catam alamkrtam ; 
so xv. 14. 4. 

+ xii. 96.5. If the girl wants to go, and says so at the end of a year, 
she must be returned ; but she may not be asked till the expiration of 
the year. ‘Other pooee*y, according to the commentator, implies 
slaves captured by force. The general rule is that the girl or slave or 


any other property is returned at the end of the year. This must have 
been a rule that the victor followed or not as he pleased. I have already 
referred to the slave-girl given to the vicious priest in the ‘ northern 
country,’ xii. 168. 29 ff. -173. 18. 


| 
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note of this point, not having considered it of sufficient interest. 
I may mention, however, that in general there is distinction 
between the dress of maid, wife, and widow. The last wears 
no ornaments. The chief article of the married woman’s dress 
is a necklace, this being indicative of wifehood. Other orna- 
ments are worn in mes Hess by girls and married women. The 
rustic maidens seem to wear as little dress as possible, but 
queens and women of wealth are gaudily attired in linen or 
red and yellow silk (the men of the same class wearing red and 
blue silk). Thus Sita and Draupadi are described: with the 
addition, that the hair is worn in a long braid, long enough to 
conceal a dagger in, according to the tragedy pe. Boe in the 
Brhat Samhita. The deshabille of a royal dame seems to be 
a linen cloth wound about the body; thus Krishna, when 
dragged into the assembly, wears only such a cloth.* 

Affecting both girl and wife is the institution of ‘ guarding’ 
women, to which Thies had occasionally to refer. 

In the great Sabha scene of our poem the heroine is dragged 
into the hall where the men sit after their gambling. In her 
deep distress she cries out ‘I, I whom neither wind nor sun 
have ever before beheld at home, I now enter the assembl 
hall’ (ii.69.5). And this indignity, even more than the forei- 
ble disrobing, seems to fire the indignation of the helpless 
heroes, who exclaim, ‘they never of old have caused a right- 
eous woman to enter the assembly-hall ; the law of old, the law 
eternal, has hereby been put to naught.’+ It was only in grief, 
and as a sign of mourning, that the veil was laid aside. 

At a time much later than that of this scene, but still falling 
within the realm of the whole Epic, we find women who, while 
being Aryan, have yet dispensed with this good old rule. It is 
noticeable, however, that when the beggar-nuns mingle in pub- 


* Silk gowns are mentioned in xii. 296. 20. Krishna is adhonivi in the 


(as in Krishna’s or Damayanti’s case). 
+ ib.9. The parvo dharmah sandtanah is the law of women’s ex- 
clusiveness. Compare in the law Ap. ii. 6. 18.7, ete. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
assembly, 11. 67, 19. aveni, * with one braid’: compare K. vi. 60.7; v. 
22.8 (and 18. 21; 66.13); also sign of aeunuch. The ornaments include 
bells, as in kdvcinipuranisvandaih, R. vi. 112.13; v. 20.16; 81.29; from 
the Epic I have only nipura in xiii. 107.30; iii. 146.24. Sita is dressed 
pitakdugeyavasini, R. v. 31.2. Wedding clothes in drama are silk bod- 
dice, red muslin skirt, necklace, shoes, wreath: Malatimadh. vi. 82. 
The story of the B. S. 78.1 begins ¢astrena venivinigihitena (with a dag- 
ger hid in her braid the queen of Kaci killed the king). The Amaravati | 
~— referred to above, p. 105, shows un-Aryan women barely dressed in 
a belt, necklace, and anklets (of the fourth century). From the Epic 
I have further noted only Subhadra dressed as queen in red silk, i. 221. 
19; Tilottama (divine woman) vesam sdksiptam ddhdya raktendi ’kena 
vasasd (i. 212.9), a Coian garb; and Krishna, ksdumasamnvita krtakdu- 
tukamangald (i. 199.3), linen clothes and the matron’s necklace. The 
‘girls with one garment’ abound in the stories of rustic adventure ; but 
it was a last shift for a woman of rank to appear in ‘ one piece of cloth’ 
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lic, they’are not unexposed to suspicion of immorality. In the 
scene of the beggar woman who has come to visit a Solomon- 
like king, we find that the sovereign rebukes her sharply for 
her immodesty in so doing. She answers with a proof of her 
innocence: ‘O king, I have come hither to learn (not to seek 
thee for a bad purpose); for behold! I have not touched thy 
hand nor thy limbs; I come into thy presence as the pure water- 
drop comes upon the leaf of the lotus. It stands and does not 
intrude within’ (xii. 321. 168). 

It is said that the ‘dependence’ of women is a new thing. 
But there is no doubt that restrictions on the social freedom of 
women were early practiced, and I find nothing to warrant the 
assumption that anything of Vedic freedom in this regard sur- 
vived except in the earliest traditional form .of the Epic. 
‘Women should always be guarded,’ and when Sirya says 
to Kunti (iii. 307. 15) that it is ‘contrary to nature’ that women 
should be dvrtah (secluded), he for a selfish end tells half the 
truth; but it was already second nature for women to be kept 
at home, girl and wife, all her life. Such a security against 
harm is the firmly enclosed court in the Nala story. de- 
scription elsewhere gives us the information that one enters 
through three different inner rooms of the palace, before com- 
ing to the ange where there was a playground for the 
women, decked with flowers and fountains (xii. 326.31 ff.). 
We know from Vedic times that the women had separate 
apartments, and the seclusion of the royal dames is a carrying 
out of this exclusion from the home of the man.* But how 
was it in the humble house? Here there must have been much 
intercourse.+ The homely rules of the student show this, as 
well as the intercourse related in the Brahmanas between 
honorable women and guests. But theoretically the woman 
was never an individual capable of taking care of herself. 
There is a much tempted St. Anthony in one of the later por- 
tions of the Epic who expresses to a young woman this trite 
truth with great force: ‘an aphorism-maker says that women 
are all liars; that is the truth; it stands so in the Veda; do 
you say you are independent? There isn’t any such thing as 
women’s independence, because women are not independent ; 
it is the opinion of the lord of creation that a woman isn’t fit 
for independence.’ 


* Compare the princess in iii. 55. 21: ‘closely watched is my dwelling ; 
and my father the king is a man of severe rule.’ 

+ The best way to guard woman is to keep her poorly dressed, accord- 
ing to v. 34.40. Compare on older freedom of women i. 122. 4 ff. 

€ xiii. 19.6 ff.; ib. 20.13 ff.; 20, almost = Manu ix.3 a, but v.1.in b. 
In xiii. 40. 8 ff., and xiii. 43 end, the injunction to guard women is ex- 

nded. Other remarks on the subject in xiii. 141. 26 ff., where the rule 
is given that ‘ a deposit (nydsa) and a woman ought to be kept watch of.’ 


| 
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The evil of this dependence had one alleviation. For, bein 
dependent, the women were not exposed to liability to err ; =e 
if they did err, the fault was in great part taken off their shoul- 
ders. If a woman goes astray, she is not blamed so muchas 
her guardian. She is a prisoner; her desire to escape is natu- 
ral. If abducted, she is still theoretically a virgin, although not 
really so.* It is only the Bhiksuki (the begging nun, spoken 
of above) who is thought of as being independent by her own 
fault, (which makes) all her learning in revelation void (xii. 
321. 64). 

On eal public occasions this seclusion of women was tem- 

sonal given up. During the marriage-election the maiden 
had to expose her face to the crowd; but besides this, on oc- 
casion of festival or sorrow the women form part of a very 
mixed procession, laying their veils aside in the latter case, as in 
the women’s lament in the eleventh book; and even without 
this, being apparently flung together with crowds of men of all 
sorts. No statute permits this, but compare the story: ‘crowds 
of women and crowds of knights went forth (from the city) 
mounted on carriages, accompanied by Brahmans, and the 
wives of. the Brahmans (also were there) . . So there was also 
a great of the crowds of Vaigyas and Cidras’ (i. 
126. 13 f£.). 

In one ienin the Hindu woman was bettered by the advance 
of civilization. She was, after the Vedic period, allowed no 
part in the religious exercises except when permitted in the 
simple Vedic rites. Knowledge of the Veda was also denied 
her. To speak in modern parlance, her religious education was 
entirely neglected. But after the completion of Tradition- 
works (as distinguished from Revelation-works, in which she had 
no share), she was not only permitted, but expected to hear and 
read them; and this went on under free Buddhistic influence, 
till even the highest philosophical truths and mysteries became 
familiar to her. 

We read that women, like men, are purified by reading cer- 
tain portions of a song in honor of Agni: ‘if a woman or a man 
shall read this at both twilights (she and he are blessed)’ (iii. 3. 
77), although ‘for a woman to peruse the Veda is a sign of con- 
fusion in the realm’ (iii. 33.82); and at the very end of the 
whole book from which this quotation is taken, we read ‘if a 
woman or a man hears this story, (he or she) obtains all desires’ ; 
while in the latter portion she studies philosophy, and is deified 
for the knowledge of the attributes of Vishnu. ‘One who 
knows self through self is freed from sin, even as a snake is 
freed from his skin; the man or woman who knows this truth 


* Vas. xvii. 73, yatha kanya tathdi’va sd. 
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is not subject to future births’ (xii. 251.10, 11, 23). But as to 
her right to use the Veda: ‘the law has been fixed that 
women have nothing to do with religious ceremonies; for there 
is a revelation to this effect: women, devoid of manly power 
and devoid of law, are (the essence of) untruth (and therefore 
unfit for Veda and religious ceremonies).’* 

The Wife.—It is of course recommended among the plati- 
tudes of the Epic that one should not marry a person of lower 
station, but should select one of the same caste.t What is 
meant is that a man should not marry above his order: the 
sociological key to this being found in the fact that a man does 
not rise to the social level of his wife, but the wife sinks to 
that of the husband. It is, therefore, better, if the marriage 
is not equal, that the husband should be of the higher caste. 
Kings wed the priests’ daughters in legendary narrative, but 
are not recommended to do so. ‘Thou canst have no connu- 
bial connection with me,’ says a king to a woman of the priestly 
caste, ‘for thou shouldst not make a caste-mixture.t This 
rule holds always good, that a man may not marry a woman of 
higher caste; but the rule that a man may not marry a woman 
of lower caste is restrictive only of his first choice in wives. 
After he has married a woman of his own caste, he may marry 
others of lower extraction. A great distinction must be made 
in regard to what is under the word wife (ddrah).§ 
The first or priestly wife of a priest, for example, is the only 
real wife. No matter if a man has previously married others ; 
when the woman of highest rank becomes wife, her rank 
reduces the others to a secondary position: ‘she is the more 
venerable; she alone bathes and adorns her husband ; she alone 
may clean his.teeth and oil him; she alone may ns the offer- 
ings with him ; she alone may give him food and drink’ (xiii. 47. 
32, 33). In the same way, a wife of the people-caste compared 
with one of the warrior-caste must slip into the background 

ib. 40). 

; The four wives, three wives, two wives, one wife thus 
allowed respectively to priest, warrior, man of people-caste, and 
slave are by some restricted, through dislike to admitting that 
the slave-woman can be a wife of any but aslave. The slave- 


* xiii. 40.11, 12. ‘ Devoid of law’ (¢dstra) is a later emendation on M. 
ix. 18, where women (in a verse just like this) are declared to be without 
mantras (or Vedic texts). Compare my note to Manu ix. 18. Compare 
the same in substance with xiii. 123. 5-6 (G. xviii. 1 ff.; Vas. v. 1, etc.). 

+ bong 117: sama means like in all respects, but caste is especially in- 
tended. 

xii. 321. 59, .nd ’vayor ekayogo ‘sti. 

$ xiii. 47. 30 ff. The rank of the sons here discussed lies outside the 
limits of this a See ib. xiii. 46-49. On illegitimate sons compare 
i, 120. 34; v. 140. 8. 


} 

| 
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woman is a wife only through lust or irregularity; the third 
wife of a warrior would (according to the schedule) be a slave- 
woman, but she is not legally a wife. A man of the people- 
caste has one wife, the slave-woman would be a second, but she 
is not legally a wife. The slave has but one wife.’* Thus, if 
a priest really ‘marries’ four wives, the sons of only two are his 
own, ‘like his self ;’ for not only the son of the slave-woman, 
but even that of the woman of people-caste (another indica- 
tion of the nearness of these two), is ‘degraded.’+ The logical 
conclusion, reducing the son of the woman of people-caste 
when married to a man of the warrior-caste, is not carried out: 
‘a warrior’s three wives bare him three sons, of which two are 
like his self; the third is degraded.’ It is added that a man of 
the people-caste has two wives (bhdrye), and a true son, ‘like 
his self, is born of each.t 

These low-born wives were then really concubines, except in 
the people-caste. The fact that only the first married wife 
(when the others are taken in caste-order) may be wedded by 
the ceremonial points also to this. There is a plain contradic- 
tion, in both Epic and legal literature, in regard to the eligibil- 
ity of a slave-woman as wife of a ‘twice-born’ man, which 
we may set against the legends that show us the sons of such 
offspring held in esteem, and we may conclude that the custom 
was not unusual, but with growing strictness of caste was cen- 
sured, until such a ‘ wife’ became virtually a mere concubine.§ 

To supersede a woman by marrying a second wife (‘ over- 
marrying,’ as the Hindus call it) is allowed only when the first 
has failed in her duty, i. e. not borne a son, or been faithless, and 
the like. Divorce is allowed only in cases of especial provoca- 
tion.| We may hence conclude that a plurality of wives was 
admitted at first for kings, and afterwards extended to the 
ordinary subject. But the early priests appear to have had 
two or more equal wives. King and priest subsequently gave 
up polygamy, but resorted to concubines in addition to the 
bigamy and trigamy permitted. No verbal distinction makes 
this clear, however; the women are all ‘wives.’ The only 


*Tb. 8, na drsta ’ntatah smrta (ciidra) ; 51, 56: compare M. ix. 157. 
+ xiii. 48.4: ‘in consequence of their sharing their mothers’ family’ : 
compare ib. 15. 

¢ xiii.48.7,8. A son of a man of the people-caste by a slave-woman 
is of the people-caste, says the commentator. Compare ib. 49. 7-8. 

§‘A slave-woman may be a wife (of one of the upper castes) first to 
satisfy lust; but others deny this; a priest that has a son py Ber slave- 
woman must undergo penance,’ xiii. 44.11 ff. (‘a priest has but three 
wives,’ etc.). The commentator refers to M. iii. 13; YAj. i. 56, as ‘the 
other men’. 

| Jolly (loc. cit., p. 443), alluding to M. ix. 78, rightly says that the 
separation is rather a banishment t a divorce. 
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women really forbidden the king by formal rule are prostitutes 
and priests’ daughters (xii. 90. 29-39); and a Nisidi woman 
is called a ‘wife’ even of a priest (i. 29.3); as is also a slave- 
woman (ii.21.5). The restriction is but a rule not enforced, 
like that which makes a nymph guror gurutard (iii. 46. 41). 
The heroes of the Epic have many women apiece, and each is 
paired with one real wife, so soon as Krishna is exclusivel 
taken by the king. But the possession of many ‘wives’ is 
allowed as a natural right of men, and the distinction in the 
meaning of ‘wives’ must be assumed to be late.* This pas- 
sage sets polyandry against polygamy. ‘ Polygamy,’ it is said, 
‘is not wrong; but it is a very great wrong in women to trans- 
gress against a former husband’ by a later marriage.t 

Polyandry seems to be an onkinen custom practiced by or 
assumed for the chief heroes of the Epic, who, five in number, 
are represented as marrying one wife, much against the girl’s 
father’s wish. The wife, however, soon becomes the special 
wife of the king, and subsequently the polyandrous side appears 
scarcely noticeable ; although each brother is said to have had 
a son by her. It is a custom declared to be against all good 
usage, but some mythical legends are cited in support of it, and 
the legal objection is refuted by the common retort ‘right is 
hard to distinguish ; but in adding, as the pleader does, ‘ I fol- 
low the custom of the ancients,’ the advocate of polyandry goes 
too far, for it is as flatly said ‘this custom never was practiced 
by the ancients.’t 

The authority of legends manufactured for proof is scarcely 
worth quoting ; but it is noticeable that in one of the instances 
cited, as in the case of the Epic heroes themselves, it is not 
polyandry that is in question, but phratriogamy, to coin a word 
expressing the true relation. The one woman marries brothers; 
it is a family-marriage. The first case cited is that of Jatila 
Gautami: ‘she is said in an old tale (pwrdna) to have had 
seven husbands.’ The second is that of a dryad (vdrksz) born 
of a saint, ‘and she married ten brothers, the Pracetasas.’§ 

*The constant remarks on the jealousy of wives, the fact that the 
only ill a woman fears is sdépatnakam, may be noted, as e. g. in 
i. 238. 26 (in 31 the usual advice ‘ never trust a woman’). 

+i. 158. 36: compare i. 104.35, where eka eva patih is the rule ‘from 
now on’; and Ait. Br, iii. 23, 47, 48, polygamy. Y : 

¢ Compare i. 196.5, katham eka bahtinam sydd dharmapatni na sarn- 
karah; and 6; also ib. 195.27, ekasya bahvyo vihita mahisyah . . nai 
*kasya bahavah pumsah criyante patayah kvacit. The next verse re- 
peats that this is ‘opposed to the world and the Veda.’ See also ib. 195. 
one 8. But in i. 202. 8, tpsitag ca gunah strindm ekasyd bahu- 

$i, 196.13 ff. In vs. 23, polyandry is termed bahindm ekapatnita. 
The legend of Draupadi’s repeated wish is found in i. 197, the last ten 
verses. Compare i. 104. 10, two brothers have one wife. 
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One of the law-books says that ‘the wife is given to the family,’ 
but adds ‘this is now forbidden: a statement, as it seems to 
me, indicating that polyandry was known but not allowed ; 
and in the silence of other authorities we may assume it to 
have been un-Aryan.* 

Zimmer thinks that polyandry is disproved for the Vedic 
age by the moral tone regarding adultery; this seems to me a 
weak proof; but the negative evidence furnished by the Veda 
is strong enough to make us refuse to believe that such a cus- 
tom was in vogue. As to the morality of polyandry, that 
depends on the number of women on hand. If the people is 
still an invading host, the number of men is far in excess of 
that of the women, and the morality implied by a formal 
marriage of several men to one woman is greater than where 
the woman is common to several men without formality. Some 
of our western camps would be morally improved by a little 
strict polyandry.t 

The form of marriage is distinct from the kind of marriage. 
The different methods or means of my 8 are grouped by 
Epic and legal rule in certain divisions, but these are not mar- 
riage ceremonies. The latter scarcely differed much, and, as 
described in the House-rules, we may say that there was but 
one form—as we should say, but one wedding ceremony. The 
characteristic of this form was, as explained in the developed 
ritual, a three-fold cireumambulation of the fire, with an added 
inner ceremony of seven formal steps; suitable verses and sig- 
nificant gestures (such as pouring grain) and movements (such 
as mounting a stone) taking place at the same time. The cere- 
monial is generally alluded to in the Epic simply as the ‘ rite of 
seven steps ;’ and the supposition is natural that the long ritual 
with its three cirecumambulations and the seven-step ceremony 
added is really but a later phase, in which a distinct ritual, at first 
differing from the ‘seven steps,’ has at last embraced the latter, 
which was originally enough in itself to constitute a wedding 
ceremony. Something of the same prevalence of another popu- 


* The use made of the rule in “4 ii. 10. 27. 3, from which the above is 
taken, is for niyoga ; the levirate law is declared inapplicable now, but 
was applicable of old, because kuldya hi stri pradiyata ity upadicanti, 
the woman is given not to the husband alone, but to his family, and 
therefore, if he fail to beget offspring, his brother may form a connu- 
bial relation with her for this purpose. The tales above are of course 
pr only to indicate what seemed to the composers a fitting state of 
things. 

+ There can be no doubt that peer was frequently practiced in 
ancient times in India; the only question is, was it ever admitted 
among the Aryans? .In some parts of India a plurality of husbands is 
more common than of wives—even as many as seven. Here, too, we 
find that the joint husbands are always brothers (Report of J. Davy on 
the Kandyan country in 1821). It is also a Tibetan custom. 
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lar view remaining in the Epic long after the formal enuncia- 
tion of the ritual remains in the ritual’s directions how to elect 
a girl by getting her to select among certain clods of earth, and 
thus prognosticate her fitness for wifehood, over against the 
loose admonition of the Epic that she should have ‘ good 
marks.’* 
Arbitrary rules and law are the following: not to marry a 
| irl that does not love in return; not to marry if one’s elder 
rother remains unmarried; not to marry a girl whose elder 
sister is unmarried ; not to marry without the father’s consent 
(against marriage by robbery)—these rules of law are all vio- 
lated in practice.t+ 
The ordinary kinds of marriage, the means by which the 
girl is acquired, do not seem to differ much from those gener- 
ally practiced the world over. The lover asks the girl to 
marry him. Either she says she will and does so at once, or 
she is coy and says ‘ask my father.’ The father’s consent is 
legally assumed as necessary even in the case of a goddess. In 
decency the girl must be given to the lover by her guardian. 
It was this means by which the girl was acquired that made 
to the Hindu legislator the difference in kinds of marriages. 


* The Sitra-rules, with similar but not always identical ritual, are 
given Acv.G.S.i.7; Gobh. G.S. ii.1; Ap. G.S. ii. 4,5, ete. The first 
| notes as a prefatory remark that the rituals are very different in detail ; 
A | the incorporation of the ‘ seven steps’ is shown, e. g. Ap. loc. cit. ii. 4. 17; 
it Cankh. G. 8. i. 14.5; Par. G.S.i.8.1. The loose expression of the Epic is 
given in iii. 297. 23, sdptapadam mditram ; xiii. 51.35, id.; and often. 
As the ritual embodies a pan-Aryan rite (for cireumambulation of fire, 
stepping upon a stone, and other details, are shared by other Aryan 

ples), we may — see in the seven-steps rite a foreign element 
incorporated later into the Aryan community. The steps are strictly not 
round the fire, but to the north. According to rule, the pair take hands 
only when of equal caste ; as otherwise a woman of warrior-caste holds 
an arrow ; of people-caste, a goad ; of slave-caste, the hem of the groom's 
arment. In practice, however, in the case of a king wedding a priest’s 
ughter, the expression ‘takes her by the hand and lives with her’ is 
indicative simply of an informal marriage: jagrdha vidhivat pandv 
uvasa ca tayd saha (¢akuntalayd), i. 73.20: cf. ib.47.5. A most inter- 
esting view of the pan-Aryan ritual has appeared of late (1888), Die 
Hochzeitsbrduche der Esten, etc., by Schroeder. For India especially, 
compare Haas (Ind. Stud. v. 321), who thinks the seven steps are first of 
general character to solemnize any pact, as of friendship between two 
men (so above), but regards this also as pan-Aryan. See above, on 
xiii. 44. 55. 

+ Compare xiii. 106.22; and xii. 34.27; 35. 27 ff., for fasting to secure 
the girl’s love; and the rule of not marrying before the elder brother. 
The 5 ne is a very venial sin, for after a time the pair live together, 


though at first the younger brother expiates his sin by a penalty. If 
the elder was fallen from grace, this bar was raised. 

Says a maiden in i. 63.75: viddhi mam kanydth saddé pitrvaganu- 
gam ; says a nymph to her lover in i. 172.24, ydcasva pitaram mama 
sa cet kimayate datum tava mam bhavigydmi te. In iii. 224. 6, a goddess 
cannot be married without varaddndt pituh. Soi. 81. 26. 
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Either the lover paid for the girl with the customary yoke of 
oxen, or he ran away with her, or he was elected by her, ete. 
Purchase, robbery, and formal election are the Epic means of 
marriage, until the late scenes already discussed, where, far 
from buying the girl, the suitor was rewarded by receiving a 
fortune with his wife. Of these kinds of marriage the most 
popular in the Epic is the knightly election. This custom does 
not appear to be regarded as peculiar or on the decline; it is 
not looked upon as an ancient rite passing away, but as modern 
custom. Sekaad, all the paraphernalia, the brilliant court, the 
invited kings, the gifts to the suitors, the martial contest, show 
a period devoted to pageants, and not a relic of an antique 
usage. Choosing a lover was of course a maid’s right from 
ancient times, but the technical self-choice or election of the 
Epic with all the knightly ceremony seems of recent growth. 
Besides the chief heroines, many others are incidentally referred 
to as having had an election ; and the common expression used 
of a woman ‘given in the election’ shows its frequency. The 
girl, as said above, is either virtually given before the so-called 
election, or makes her election and is then given.* 

The pseudo-election ceremony permits the girl to reject at 
the outset any unfavorable suitor.+ In this 
there was no decision but that of the strength of the combatant. 
If, as in the case of Damayanti, she has a real election, the girl, 
after selecting from among the assembled suitors (whose names 
and ranks have previously been called aloud by the herald),t ad- 
vances and signifies her choice by grasping the hem of the suc- 
cessful suitor’s robe, and laying a wreath on his shoulder. 
After this ceremony is over comes the wedding. The wed- 
ding-feast is very free, the bride pouring out liquor for the men 
and stimulating them to carouse. In some cases the defeated 
suitors remain and share the feast and the host’s gifts.§ 


* Thus, in iii. 293. 33, a king says ‘you choose a husband, and I will 
give him to you.’ Compare i. 165.7; iii. 12. 116: incidentally, i. 112.3 
(pitrad svayanvare dattd duhitd) ; i. 95.76 (kanydmh svayamvaral lebhe) ; 
vii. 172. 38, etc. The man ‘elects’ as well as the woman, and often the 
girl’s choosing is represented as a last resort, because no man has 
chosen her. 

+ Thus Krishna refuses Karna the right of trying to win her, i. 185. 11 ff. 

kirtyamdnesu ndmasu, i. 102.6; nirdigyamdnesu  varesu, v. 120.5. 
In the latest period, as in the election described by Bilhana, the points 
of the suitors are given by an old woman who accompanies the girl into 
the hall (Bithler’s Vikramankadevacarita). Compare iii. 57. 27-40. 

, From other tales. In i. 184.11, a divyo mahotsavch ; in i. 198, 15-17, 
‘after the wedding,’ gifts are given to the warriors. The seers and 
astrologers receive gifts at the same time, iv. 72.28 (liquors drunk at a 
wedding). ‘ Wedding and carouse’ go together if dvdha may bear the 
interpretation of ‘invitation to carouse’ given to it by the P.W. in xiii. 
63. 33 (dvahde ca vivahd¢ ca). Apropos of Pritha’s remark that Drau- 

i is ‘an alms’ and must be divided by the brothers, compare the tale 
in i. 13, 29, where a priest begs for a wife as bhiksd. Compare R. ii. 66. 
38, putrabhiksam dehi, ‘ give a son as an alms.’ 
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The poet intends us to believe that the election is meant onl 
for the warrior-caste, but there takes place an episode whieh 
seems to show an equal participation by the priests. For, dis- 

uised as priests, the suitor and his iesithate in the case of 
Krishna's election) enter the lists and fight. The appearance 
of armed priests does not provoke opposition until the contest 
is decided in their favor. Then the rule is made that priests 
shall never again be allowed to enter an election. We have 
here at first the same matter-of-course acceptance of warrior- 

riests as in the case of Kripa the son of the priest, who, being 

ound as an infant by a soldier, sendcara, was, on account of 
his nobility of appearance and his accompaniment of bow and 
arrow, at once supposed to be the ‘son of a priest who knew 
the science of arms.’* : 

The other popular form of marriage is illustrated by Arjuna’s 
stealing of Subhadraé. He simply runs‘away with her. Subse- 
quently the wedding takes place in a regular manner. This 
method is not among those condemned, but it is not looked on 
with favor, except for the warrior. The six other methods are 
divided illogically, according as they are bad or for separate 
castes. Of these, the marriage by sale has already been dis- 
cussed. The ‘eight marriages allowed by law’ are, according 
to the schedule, that of Brahma, the godly, the sages’, the crea- 
tor’s, the devils’, the Gandharvas’, the fiends’, and the demons’ 
(brahma, daiva, drsa, prajapatya, dsura, gandharva, raksasa, 
paicaca). The legality is, according to Manu (here quoted), in 
proportion to their priority on the list. A priest may be mar- 
ried by the first four; a warrior, by the first six; but kings 
may marry by the fiends’ rite; the devils’ rite is for men of the 
people and slaves. It is then said that three are legal and two 
are illegal, out of (the last) five of these; and the demons’ rite 
and the devils’ rite are absolutely forbidden ; while the fiends’ 
and the Gandharvas’ rites are allowed a warrior (compare M. 
iii.22). The first two fit only a priest, for the marriage ‘of 
Brahma’ and ‘the godly’ are simply gifts to priests, the first 
as a free gift, the second as a fee for sacrificial work. These 
women did not necessarily become wives, for in the word mar- 
riage here we must understand in the broadest sense any means 
of connubial connection, and a marriage-rite is not meant. It 
was free to the priest to marry the girl so acquired or not, but 


* dvija dhanurveddantaga, i. 1380. 16 (compare 19, gautamo dhanurveda- 

aro ‘bhavat). Itis, however, of course said that ‘ priests have no right 
in election ; this is only for warriors,’ and a Revelation is given to prove 
it, i. 189.7 (adhikdra, here and xii. 297.25). Compare ib. 11 (law of ex- 
cluding priests). The quoted ‘ Revelations,’ grutis, in the Epic are often, 
as in the case of quoted Manu verses, merely lies strengthened by vague 
but grave authority. 


| 
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the giving is not in itself a marriage. Six means of getting a 
woman are left. The first is the sages’, the inherited method, 
and is described as the purchase of a girl by a pair or two of oxen 
(see above). The creator’s way is described as the giving of a girl 
with formal verbal ceremonies. The next is the devils’, where 
the girl is sold for as much as the suitor can pay (this is for slaves 
and the people-caste). The Gandharvas’ method of union is free 
cohabitation without ceremony (the one recommended here). 
The two last are reprehended, and are only admitted because of 
the necessity of filling up the category with missing methods of 
sexual connection: the ‘fiends’ method’ being to steal and vio- 
late a girl; the demon’s, to rape her when she is asleep or 
drunk. Another list, and Manu,* compared with this, show 
complete confusion ; moreover, the fourth in the new Epic list 
is displaced by the election, put last. I have elsewhere pointed 
out the confusion in the ‘ legality’ of these lists,+ and Feer, in the 
essay alluded to above, p. 345, has tried by various substitutions 
to reconcile the discrepancies in the Epic. The same difticulty 
exists in the Manavie text, for here the svayamvard (compare 
—a is recognized simply as the girl that elects her own 
iusband (M.ix.92), but the ‘election’ is not on the formal list. 
It is especially urged in other parts of the Epic that the ‘fiends’ ’ 
manner of securing a girl is proper for warriors.t 
Still another list gives us (xiii. 44. 3 ff.) the term Asdtra, or 
method peculiar to the warrior, as the one immediately after 
the one for the priests (rdéhma), and it is described as where 
a bride is given according to the custom of the family, and is 
differentiated from the rdéksasa, with which in the Sitras this 
name seems identical. The three lawful forms are here the 
brahma, ksdtra, and gandharva, and the two unlawful ones are 
asura and pdicdca=rdaksasa. It will at once oceur to the 
reader that prdjdpatya is identical with svayamvara, with 
which it interchanges in the lists above; and this is strength- 
ened by the fact that in another passage from the saine book as 
the last quotation we find drsa, prdjapatya, and dsura given as 
the three lawful forms (xiii. 19.2), for the priestly, knightly, 


* 1.73.8 ff.; i. 102.12 ff.; M. iii. 27 ff. 

+ In ‘ Manu in the Mahabharata.’ 

{ i. 219.22, Krishna advises Arjuna to carry off his sister, although 
she was holding an election. In i. 102.16, we read that warriors come 
to an election, but the knowing ones declare that ‘the best way is to 
carry off the girl by force.’ Yet the free love implied in the Gan- 
dharvas’ method is also recommended as ‘ best for a warrior,’ and that 
by a priest, i. 73.27. As to the purchase given as a form for the under 
castes, it is urged, as shown above, that the purchase must be in the 
form of a gift—a dana, not a vikraya (i. 102.12); yet the drsa connec- 
— originally for all what the dsura was later for the people-caste, 
a sale. 
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and mercantile castes, apparently. Of course prdjapatya is a 
late name, by analogy with brahma, which in turn was mis- 
understood as ‘ Brahma’s rite,’ though really ‘for the priests,’ 
as ksdtra is ‘for the warrior.’ The difference may, however, 
have been merely in the verses recited. In the Sitras we 
find at first six marriages mentioned, of which the first three 
are in agreement with Manu; the fourth, fifth, and sixth are 
respectively the gdndharva, ksaitra, and mdnusa (=dsura), 
according to Vasishtha. To sum up, we have two peculiar 
methods of acquiring a girl open to a priest. He must not 
steal or buy her, but may receive her as a free gift or as a fee. 
There is one method, called the sages’ method, where a girl is 
sold for a yoke of cattle. This last is the only method known 
to the Greeks, but is reprehended, although acknowledged as 
an ancient custom, by the Hindu law-givers. There is one 
unceremonious connection, equivalent to a free-love union. 
There is one method called especially the warrior’s, where a 
girl is stolen by force. The next method is to buy the girl for 
money.* There remains the forbidden rape and the ceremoni- 
ous prajdpatya. As no real wife is made without a wedding, 
we may take this to be the simplest explanation of allowed 
household connection with women. Deducting the first two 
for priests, the third, preserved, although disliked, as an ancient 
rule, we have the connection recognized for concubines who had 
no wedding ceremony: one for the warriors, by force; one for 
the merchants, by wealth. Connection by free-love and by 
force might afterwards be ratified by a wedding, and the girl 
then becomes a wife. Thus (xiii. 44. 24 ff.), we find that a girl 
may be sold for connubial connection, and the man is not to 
blame if he has the wedding-rite performed. Had the Epic 
election been an old ceremony, we should doubtless find it in 
the earlier law-literature, nor find svayamvard (kept till late) 
merely as a girl that choosest—that is, not one given by her 
parents. In the second list of the Epic we find too that the 
election is used in a very free way, rather applicable to the 
man than to the woman: thus, svayam kanyad varayamasa is 
used by the suitor.t It is well-nigh impossible to suppose that 
the knightly election common in the Epic could have been a 


_ usual ceremony in earlier times, or we should see traces of it in 


the earlier literature ; but here we find only that the girl chooses 


* Vas. i. 29 ff. 
+Compare M. ix. 90-92 ; Ag. P. 226 (1 ff. on betrothal, and) 41, a 
stri bhaved rajia varayanti patim svayam. Compare V. P. iii. 10. e 
election is the common form in all late legends, as in V. P.iv.2. The 
girl is called self-given (svayasdatta) although she has nothing to say 
in the matter, as in the case of Arjunaka, Var. P. 8. 9. 

i. 102.11,14; but in 3, kanydh . . gugrava sahita vrnvand vai svayam 
varam. Pritha ‘elected’ a husband because none ‘ elected * her. 


| 
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a husband; nothing of the great state and show of the Epic 
ceremony. It seems to me, therefore, that the identification of 
the Epic election as a later magnificent form of that method 
known to the law as one with a ceremony, and seemingl 
synonymous with it in our two earliest Epic lists, is wha 
certain. Again, as the Epic election is common in the latest 
period, if assumed for a very early one it must have existed at 
the time when the Greek observers described India, and been 
continuously before the people. The Greeks know nothing of 
it, however; or are we to —— that even historical sketches 
of the late kings (such as of Vikramdaditya) would have de- 
scribed as historical elaborate election-scenes entirely unknown 
to that age? 

On reviewing the Sitra literature on the subject of wifehood, 
we find much the same confusion as in the Epic. Several 
wives are implied, without limit; again, a son born of a slave- 
woman is an outcast; a slave-woman is ‘for pleasure, not for 
duty; yet ‘some’ permit a slave-woman to be the wife of 
a priest.* 

As to methods of obtaining a girl, only Gautama and Bau- 
dhayana add the prajapatya and pdicaca ; while Apastamba 
and Vasishtha give the four usually given first (as above), with 
the fifth and sixth in Apastamba, voctiinting asura and raksasa 
for the mdnusa and ksdtra of Vasishtha. These two, accord- 
ing to Baudhayana, are a warrior’s, and he goes on erroneously 
to claim gandharva for the people-caste, whereas it is evident 
that the gandharva is meant as a warrior-mode, and the dsura 
as one for the people. Sale is condemned. Apastamba enjoin- 
ing that ‘the gift should be returned.’ Acgvaliyana’s House- 

es are as late as Gautama’s and Baudhdayana’s laws in recog- 
nizing all eight processes of acquisition. Most of the House- 
rules ignore these formal distinctions.+ 

The rdksasa or ksdtra seems to be the earliest method recog- 
nized for warriors: that is, simple robbery, traits of the 
original form being still recognizable in the completed ritual. 
Then came the prdjdpatya, a civilized marriage for the same 
caste, alternating with the election, in Epic state and ceremonial. 
The prajdpatya form is exclusively for priests and warriors in 
the earlier texts, and in the later substitution of woman’s 
svayanvara is _—, practicable only to the latter. 

Pischel, Vedische Studien, p. 30, would show that the 
svayamvara is mentioned in the Rig-Veda, and seeks to dis- 
prove my assertion, as stated in the abstract of this essay given 


* Compare e. g. G. xxviii. 16; B. i.8.16.2ff.; ii. 1.2.7; Vas. i. 24-26; 
Xviii. 18. 
+ G. iv. 1ff.; Ap. ii. 5.11.17; 6.18.12; Vas. i. 30 ff.; B. i. 11. 20.1 ff.; 21. 
2; i.6. 
VOL. XIII. 46 
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in the Proceedings for October, 1886, that the svayamnvara 


came from the prajapatya. I was speaking then, as now, not 
of the simple choice of, a husband by a girl, but of the Epic 
ceremony known as svayamvara; nor did I intend to take the 
trouble to prove that girls did not choose their husbands before 
the Epic era, but undertook to show the origin of the scenes 
such as are given on occasion of the marriage of Epic heroes— 
this being the technical svayanvara, the only one under dis- 
cussion. I admit, however, that the abstract does not make 
clear that I was treating of this alone, though to prove that a 
simple choosing of a lover was known in early times would 
appear to be a work of supererogation. It is right to say that 
eer’s essay (quoted above) was the first to suggest the substi- 
tution of prajdpatya for svayamvara, although this essay was 
unknown to me when my paper was written. On the other 
hand, if Pischel means, as he seems to do, that the state svayam- 
vara is proved by his citations from the Rig-Veda, I think 
he is wrong. e shows that Sirya chose the Agvins as 
husbands, but not that this was a ceremony capable of compari- 
son with the Epic svayamvara. In regard to the different 
kinds of marriage, it should be observed that the fiends’, raksasa, 
implies a kind of exogamy j it is the theft of a girl from an 
outside family ; while the perhaps equally old eisilaen (though 
it has been supposed by some, without much reason, that pur- 
chase is a recent rite) is the method of gaining a girl at home. 
Now between these stands what I call above a civilized form, 
the only form corresponding to a modern marriage on the 
whole legal list—that is, where the girl is neither raped, stolen, 
bought, nor given to a priest as a gift (slave) or fee, but where 
a lover, with the approbation of the father and with his bless- 
ing, is presented with the girl. This is the prdjdpatya, so 
called, and the ‘gift of the girl’ here differs essentially from 
the honorary gift to a priest as a token of respect or as a fee. 
In the first two cases of priests’ marriages, we have the girls’ re- 
rds left out of account; she is a present, like any chattel, and 
the warrior is excluded from this ‘rite. But the prdja- 
patya, as Manu says, is legal for any caste; and he ~ asizes 
this by giving several wrong opinions beside his own. Whether 
the svayamvara came from the a atya or not, it is evident - 
that the only method of going through with the necessary pre- 


liminaries of a wedding that corresponds in our legal list to the 
acquaintance and consent presupposed by the House-rules as 
having existed before the wedding ceremony is this method 
called prajapatya ; and, on the other hand, in our Epic elec- 
tion we have nothing but a peaceful exhibition, and consequent 
attainment of consent, preliminary also to wedding-rite. There 
is, excepting prdjdpatya, no method on the list, which explains 
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all possible means of acquisition, to tell us how a peaceful 
villager makes arrangements to get married; but this term 
designates the ordinary vulgar method of village-life, equally 
old with sale. This, transferred to a brilliant romantic court, 
becomes the election of the Epic, in which is no real strife or 
_ remnant of rob-marriage, as Pischel thinks, but a knightly en- 
tertainment, in which the fair lady selects her knight from the 
many that offer themselves; or they hold a tournament and 
she is the prize of the winner: a court ceremonial and chivalric 
state characterizing the whole exhibition. Thence it is that she 
is sometimes called viryaculka ; the price the lover pays is his 
bravery, as if a substitution of a feat of arms forasale. In the 
rob-marriage of Bhishma (as proxy), the svayamvara is used 
both of the man’s electing and in this technical sense of the 
woman. When the word means simply that a girl elects 
one suitor at cost of others, it is doubtless as old as love; 
but when it means what it implies in the Epic descriptions, 
it indicates a state of society as far removed from a period 
when brides were won by robbery as the state of the 
ao age from the Sabine rape. It indicates further, © 
with its dowry instead of bride-sale, a period when it was no 
longer a privilege to the suitor to grant him possession of the 
irl, but an honor to the girl’s family, for which, although the 
Ladadite contended for her hand, her royal father was willing to 
pay handsomely. Furthermore, the fact that the stories of the 

pic speak of elections proves very little in regard to the an- 
tiquity of the custom, for the long stories like that of Dama- 
= bear no trace of great antiquity, the simplicity of the 
atter’s style, honoring of the old gods, ete., showing high art 
rather than natural simplicity, wherein many incongruities 
indicate a later age than that pretended. Of these tales the 
gist is old, the form is late. The question of exogamy just 
raised does not seem to me to have been satisfactorily answered 
by Jolly in the essay quoted above. He regards the presence 
of the rape as a legitimate form of marriage on the legal list as 
proof that exogamy was regarded as a duty in older times (p. 
430). I cannot assent to this. It was a custom, a privilege, 
but not a duty. There is no proof that exogamy was ever fas 
elsewhere) a required means of marriage. 

The chief duty of the husband toward the wife is to keep 
her pleased and amused, that she may be a cheerful ‘lamp in 
the sats ; for ‘without a wife the house is empty,’ or is ‘like 
a dreary forest.’ The estimation of the wife may S known by 


a few more such remarks, which may as well be grouped to- 
gether: ‘a man’s my good is a wife ; ‘there is no medicine 
equal to a wife, no friend like a wife, no refuge like a wife; 
‘one’s self resides in the son, one’s wife is a friend given by 


| 
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God; ‘happy are those that have wives, the highest good ; 
‘reverend are women, sacred lamps in the house ; wives are the 
joy of a house, and should therefore be guarded well.’ I have 
given above some platitudes of misogynistic character, and 
pointed out that all the glory was for woman as wife, when on 
the other side equal extravagance reigns. But these citations 
must suffice for such a theme.*. The wife was to the Hindu not 
only flesh of his flesh, but soul of his soul. In bearing a son 
she bore her husband, and is therefore called dhdtri and janini, 
because she has incorporated and borne anew the husband’s self, 
and has, therefore, become identical with it.+ Matrimonial re- 
lations being freely discussed, as indicated above on maithuna, 
we find the general rule laid down that a husband must be re- 
garded as guilty who does not please his wife in this regard. 
‘To leave a woman full of love is blamed; ‘the same as one 
that commits abortion is he that fails to have marital connec- 
tion with a love-filled wife, when secretly besought.’t 

It is no woman-worship, however, but, if properly analyzed, 
man-worship, that prompts this honor to woman, i. e. to wife. 
For it is the incarnate husband that makes the wife glorious. 
And if we turn to the other side, we see this more plainly. 
The husband is the protector; he is the woman’s god. Here 
and hereafter he is the woman’s sole hope and possession. ‘ In 
the next world a woman’s sole possession is her husband ; he is 
her chief ornament; she has no divinity equal to a husband ; 
he is her highest divinity; there is no refuge, no joy, no pro- 
tector like a husband.’§ In accord with this, most of the laud 
of women js transferable to the husband: ‘ when the husband is 
pleased, the divinities are pleased,’ etc. (xii. 145.3). The song 


*They are from v. 33.88; xii. 144.5 ff.; ib. 267.31; 343.18; iii. 61. 29- 
30; og 72; i.74,.42-48; iv.2.17; v. 38.11 (compare M. ix. 26, striyah 

iyat). 

+ Another derivation from the same passage, xii. 267. 32 ff., is amba 
angadnan vardhandt. In ib. 35 we find it stated that mdtd jandti yad 
gotram mata janati yasya sah, mdtur bharanamatrena pritih snehah 
Ferg yjah—as if the mother alone could tell the family and father. 

ith Ait. Br. vii.18 ff., on jaya, compare ‘ the wife is jaya because her 
husband is born (jdyate) in her; the wife’s wifeship is in this, that the 
husband is born of her; the wife is half of the man, the root of his 
heaven,’ iv. 21. 40 ff.; i. 74. 37 ff. 

¢ i. 97.5; 83.34. This demand on a man is to be honored when made 
by any woman. In xiii. 143.39 the ‘ village custom’ is opposed to the 
rule rtukdle patnim upagayet. There are indications that on birth the 
man and not the woman was made impure. But by the common view 
both become impure: ‘some say the woman becomes impure, others say 
the father’ (B. i. 5. 11. 20-21); Vas. iv. 21; G. xiv.15; M. v.62. Compare 
in Greek antiquity Apoll. Argon. B. 1010 ff., describing the land ‘ where 
the women bear children and the men groan and tie up their heads; 
but the women care for them.’ 

§ i. 104, 30; 283. 26; iii. 68.19; 234.2; xii. 145.4; 148.7 ff. 
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of the daughter of the king of Videha says: ‘a woman has no 
sacrificial rite, no religious feast or fast; the wife obtains 
heaven solely by obedience to her husband.’* 

Sumana is instructed by Candili as to the conduct of good 
women: the wife should not wear ascetic garments of red or of 
bask, nor go with her head shorn ; she must give pleasant words 
without harshness ; she must carefully and continually cultivate 
divinities, manes, and priests; she must not act in a mischiev- 
ous manner, nor stand in secret places, not talk too much; she 
must in all things seek to please her husband,’ ete. Again we 
find ‘the sum of a wife’s duty is to be obedient and restrained ; 
to eat what is left; attend to the fire, the household, and guests ; 
her husband her refuge and her god; the wife must do as the 
husband bids, whether right or wrong; whether he be poor, 
sick, or on the side of the (public) — ete.t 

Women have, however, the right of sharing a penance with 
their husbands when, as in i. 119.41, the husband goes to the 
wood to do penance ‘ accompanied by the wife.’ Disobedience 
is censured, but husband-murder is without expiation ; punish- 
ment of the husband for lying is recommended by ‘some,’ but 
it is not said who inflicts it: probably said of the king.t The 
prohibition against witchcraft is meant in the same way as the 
rules above. Such power would relax the woman’s dependence, 
and violate the rule shutting women out from the Vedic texts. 
As ‘ Vedic texts and roots’ go together in these injunctions, we 
may perhaps imagine that woman’s fondness for dealing with 
magical and harmful rites helped to exclude her altogether. 
The man that has a wife addicted to Vedic texts and roots, it 
is said, ‘would be as afraid of her as of a snake that had got 
into the house.’ This remark is made by Draupadi, who has 
just been asked why the Pandus are so fond of her: ‘is it vows 
and penance both, or texts or magic herbs, force of wit or force 
of roots, or sickness caused by muttering prayers? Draupadi 

* xiii. 46. 12, followed again by Manu ix. 3 and 26. Compare 14b=M. 
ix.3b; 15, like M. ix. 26. 

+ xiii. 128. 1 ff. (kdsdyavasand valkaladhdarini) ; xiii. 146. 46, 55 ff. Hus- 
band, wife. and children must, however, obey the parents and do the 
latter’s bidding, whether right or wrong, iii. 214.18 ff. In respect of eat- 
ing with or after the husband, the Sitras make a geographical distinc- 
tion: Vas. xii. 31 (forbidden); B.i. 1.2.2 ff. (a southern custom). But 
when guests are present, the wife always eats after them, as Draupadi 
does in iii. 50.10. Compare also i. 158. 22 ff., and ib, 3-4, ‘ wife, son, and 
daughter exist only for the man’s sake,’ etc. The Siitras say that pro- 
tected and pregnant women are, however, to eat first (G. v.25; Ap. ii. 
2.4. 11-13: cf. M. iii. 114-116). 

t ii. 64.3. In respect of lying. ‘some think a wife, a husband, a priest, 
and a pupil should be punished for that sin; but some (say) no (to this 
rule),’ xiii. 44. 21-22. Compare xii. 121.60: ‘mother, father, brother, 


wife, and priest—these must not go unpunished by the king.’ 
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replies as above, adding that magic is to be es inst ene- 
mies alone, not as love-philters; a good wife a egotism, 
wrath ; waits on her lord, etc. (much as above), and so wins his 
love; she does not joke and mock; she receives him gladly 
with a seat, water, and kind words when he returns from the 
field, etc.* 

Women are all guarded in the later Epic, but especially 
wives. To guard them is to guard one’s self from jealousy ; 
they are not to be trusted, even if good; ‘even a mother of 
sons does not reflect on duty ; some, it is said, honor the father, 
some the mother; but wives should obey mother, father, and 
husband ; ‘I can find no other laws so hard as the terrible laws 
for women.’+ 

We find a general rule that women are not to be executed 
(e. g. iii. 206. 46, often repeated), yet the ‘terrible law for 
women’ enjoins to the latest period that an adulteress shall be 
slain in a much worse manner than that implied by simple 
vadha or execution. Death was inflicted as ‘simple’ or as 
‘ variegated’ in the Hindu code, and the latter, death by tor- 
ture, was the one selected for false wives. They exposed her 
in a public place and had her devoured by dogs. But others 
prefer to have her mounted naked on a donkey and driven 
through the village. The Epic is freer than the Sitras, which 
have in mind the regulation that women are not to be killed, 
and lay greater stress on the caste-order involved, and give op- 
tional punishments, such as the above of riding a donkey, or of 
os for a year in a pit filled with cow-dung. The general 
Epic rule is that the seducer gets the greater penalty ; the wife 
receives one-third the penalty imposed on one that slays a 
priest: a cattle-fine, or fasting with ascetic rules, being meant.{ 

But without caste or guru-restrictions, we also find the rule 
that a guarded wife who has committed adultery should be 
eaten by dogs, while, as in the law-books, the man is tied 
upon an iron couch and roasted. In the case of adultery 
with the Guru’s wife, the stress of punishment is the man’s ; 


* jii, 233.13 (mantras are for enemies, mw for them or for cattle- 
diseases : ‘I know the bull whose urine smelling the barren cow bears 
calves,’ iv. 10. 14, etc.). The ere here inveighed against points 
to an extended practice ; it is spoken of as the samdcdra of bad women 
(loc. cit. 7 ff.). Pativratdtva is the name given to the perfect fidelity 
of women whose husbands are gods to them, xii. 360. 10, etc. 

+ The first quotations in iii. 12. 68 (with the pun on jdyd) and i. 233. 31; 
xiii. 104. 138. Whe last in iii. 205.5, 17, 8. In ib. 206. 20-30, even a priestly 


est is forsaken by a woman that she may attend to her husband, say- 
ing, “please excuse me, seer, but my husband is my greatest divinity.’ 

¢ xii. 165.42 ff. In ib. 53 twelve years’ penance is allotted for priest- 
murder, but probably payment of cattle is meant here ; ¢esa, ‘ the rest,’ 
i. e. two-thirds 


of the fine, the seducer’s penalty. 
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he is also roasted. He is subsequently reborn as a wolf; or, 
according to Manu, as a jackal.* 

Death as the penalty is implied in the ordeal by tire in Sita’s 
case; the suspicion of adultery must be removed by entering 
fire, as a test of purity. In the real Epic story the wives are 
of so perfect a character that they do as they please, except in 
theory and aphorism. That social converse with men was quite 
open and natural has already been pointed out. 

The Hesiodic and Manavic metaphor of a wife as a field, and 
the whole levirate doctrine hanging on this metaphor, is well 
known to the Epic. The wife is a ‘pure field, and ‘on the 
husband’s field shall he raise fair offspring.’ A curse falls on 
sonless women, and the sonless husband goes to hell. Hence 
levirate marriages. We find also that adopted daughters are 
like own a in the matter of marriage: the second 
method of raising a fictitious son, illustrated by Arjuna at 
Manipura.t 


* Caste order is not given in our text as a factor. Compare xii. 165. 
63 ff. (M. xi.177). Compare khddayet (M. viii. 371), khddayet (G. xxiii. 
15), and his tim ardayet saisthdne bahuvistare (loc. cit.) All the 
original harshness is preserved in Ag. P. 226.42, bhartdram laighayed 
ya tam gvabhih samghdtayet striyam ; and ib. 257. 65, the murderess is 

illed by drowning. For the other citations, compare xii. 165.49 with 
the alternatives of M. xi. 104-105 following; also xiii. 141. 26 ff.; 104. 21. 
In xiii. 122.9, we learn that tapas alone frees from this, old and new 
mixed together. In xii. 35. 20-25, the adulterer or ‘robber of wives’ 
does penance for a year. Compare also xiii. 23. 61 ff. (the prayoktar), 
and ib 13.3, ‘murder, theft, and adultery,’ the three sins of the body. 
All members of the Guru’s family being venerable (i. 77. 7-8), it may be 
that an early distinction arose between simple adultery and that with 
the teacher’s wife, especially as the youth lived with the teacher. But 
apparently the older general law was that an adulteress should be eaten 
by dogs and the man burned. The Siitras add that the man should 
be castrated. Adultery with a low-caste woman, by the same author- 
ity, renders one liable only to a year’s penance (G. xxiii. 32; Ap. i. 9. 
27.10-11). A distinction is also made, as in Manu, between women 

rded and unguarded, but there is no Aryan limit here (G. xii. 2; Ap. 
li, 10. 26. 20; M. viii. 874), except in the case of Aryan woman and slave 
(Ap. ii. 10. 27.9). Outcasting is the penalty for adultery with female 
relatives and the Guru's wife in G. xxi. 1-8; Vas. i. 20, etc. The roast- 
ing, castrating, etc., are here limited to offense with the Guru’s wife, 
though denied by some (G. xxiii. 8 ff., ‘father only’); Vas. xx. 13; Ap. 
i. 9. 25. 1-2; i. 10. 28. 15-16 (Harita opposed). So killing by dogs is re- 
served here for the Aryan woman’s adultery with a man of low caste 
(G. xxiii. 14-15; Vas. xxi.1; M. viii. 371—2, caste implied). 

tksetram punyam, i.74.52; niyuktah, i.105.17 (the man. not the 
woman is here ‘commissioned ’); curse on barren women, xiii. 127.13: 
cf. ib. 129. 1ff. The sons of all sorts are given in the late passage xiii. 
48, 49 (= M. ix. 160, x. 10, etc.); the daughter, in xiii. 49. 24: cf. ib. 12. 
It is said that commission is lawful at a woman’s command, or with 
the Guru’s wife. I may add the converse of this rule on the man, that 
the women, except at natural seasons, is for once svatantrd. But the 
levirate is forced upon her by her obedience (i. 122. 19-30). The law gives 
sixteen years from maturity as the time for appointing a widow (VAs. 
xvii. 59). The Epic legends are too well known to need detail: Pandu’s 
appointment of the gods; the case of Bhishma, etc. The first form is 
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Woman’s property. The simplest rule is given thus: ‘three 
people have no property—a slave, a son, and a woman.’* From 
this to the statement in the pseudo-Epic that the amount of 
inheritance which a woman may claim is ‘three thousand’ is a 
long step. This later view holds in brief the following posi- 
tion: the daughter inherits in default of sons; the son of the 
daughter, dduhitra, may also inherit; the woman takes the 
gifts given at marriage as her own property ; the wife, with the 
above limitations, is the legal owner of what her husband may 
leave to her; the wife may make free use of what her husband 
has given to her; it is ‘the fruit of enjoyment’; but she may 
not touch her husband’s property; at the wife’s death, her 
daughter of highest caste inherits what the mother has got 
from her father; the king may not confiscate the property of 
women left unprotected.t+ 

As it is evident that these provisions for women’s property 
are mere legal verses incorporated into the ssaiiedlii we 
must revert to the ‘no-property’ rule as the law of the earlier 
poem. In point of fact, however, we have no property of 
women discussed in the tale except incidentally, as affected by 
the disposition of the wife lost as a stake in gambling, which 
scene alone shows that the woman herself and her nominal 
possessions were her lord’s, to do with as he pleased. 

Divorce was scarcely necessary, unless we extend the mean- 
ing of the word. If a woman sinned lightly, she could be 
‘overmarried ’—that is, superseded; but her wedding connec- 
tion was not annulled. It is formally stated that one should 
not separate from his wife.$ 


to appoint the brother of the dead man; then any one of the family ; 
then during the man’s life. Finally the priest is appointed. The priest is 
the substitute in the later rule, reminding us of Mandeslo’s experience in 
finding that all girls were given to the priests on arriving at maturity, 
and none were fit for marriage till used by the priests: rather far from 
the Vedic ideal, na ¢eso anyajatam (R. V. vii. 4.7). The Buddhistic law 
permits a man to marry his brother’s widow, and also his living wife’s 
sister ; but to marry his dead wife’s sister is unbecoming (Sparks, notes 
on the Buddhist law, i. 7). 

* v. 33.64; i. 82.22; ii.71.1: all like M. viii. 416. 

+Compare xiii. 45.10 ff. = M. ix. 130ff.; ib. 46.2=M. iii.54; ib. 47. 
23-25: cf. M. ix. 198-200 (Manu’s nirhdra is here apahdra; nd ’pahdram 
striyah kuryuh); in 23, trisahasraparo dayah striydi deyo dhanasya 
vai, bhartra tac ca dhanam dattam yatharham bhoktum arhati. Last 
quotation in xiii. 61.25. For pensioned widows, see above, p. 107. 

Into the legal | eo of stridhana I cannot here enter, but may 
refer to the essay of Jolly already quoted for the legal view, and to the 
Puranic rule giving six kinds of property to women, Ag. P. 255. 30; 
209. 22, 27. In this work, 221. 20ff.—23 and 223-226 treat especially 
of women, generally from the same point of view as the law-books, 
but here any woman without distinction attains heaven by entering 
‘her husband’s fire.’ 

§ xii. 270.27, na patnim vihareta nadrim. The commentator (see M. 
ix. 46, 80-81, 83) compares Ap. ii. 5. 11. 12-14 (Vas. xiii. 49; xxi. 9-10), 
saying that vibhajeta is meant. 
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On the treatment of the wife, two tales may show the prac- 
tical teaching. The second is absurd, but worth reading. 

‘There came a guest to a poor man’s ae he was very 
hungry. They gave him food, and he ate it all and was hun- 
ery. Then the householder, knowing the guest-law, gave the 
stranger his own share. But he ate it and was hungry. Then 
the wife would give her share also; but the householder broke 
the guest-law, saying: ‘nay; thou art wearied and hungry; 
eat, wife, for the beasts and insects protect their wives; thou 
also shalt not suffer’ (xiv. 90.38 ff.). ‘Jamadagni was a priest 
who used to amuse himself by shooting arrows ; his wife ran 
after them and picked them up. Once she remained a long 
time. When she returned, he demanded why she had been so 
long collecting the arrows. She answered: the sun was very 
hot; my head burned, my feet were tired. Then he said, did 
the sun dare? I will shoot the sun. Therefore he shot at the 
sun, but could not hit it, on account of its speed. But he knew 
that at noon the sun stands still one half a wink ; and he said, 
in that wink I shall hit it. But the sun became frightened, 
and said, do not shoot me, I am useful to thee; I bring the 
clouds and rain and fruit. Then Jamadagni decided not to 
shoot. But he said, show me how I may protect my wife 
when she runs about collecting arrows. The sun said, make a 
shade and hold it up; make leather covers and put them on 
her feet. Thus Jamadagni invented umbrellas and sandals, 
and his wife ran after his arrows without harm’ (xiii. 95. 2 ff.). 

Another tale makes the world, depopulated by warriors, grow 
again by virtue of marriages between priests and women of the 
warrior-caste. The period was one of great felicity, as the 
inhabitants in this second creation were devoid of lust, and 
even the animals were virtuous, opposed to the unbridled sin 
of the earlier era. The story may be nothing but a moral on 
the good influence of priests.* 

The Mother.—Little as we see of women in this light, we 
cannot but admire the attitude held by the heroes toward 
Pritha, or in fact any scene where the mother occurs.t She is 


*i.64.5ff. The story is often repeated, Compare i. 104.5; 122.3 ff.; 
xii. 228. 50 ff. In xii. 207. 40, the Kali age first sees marriage. The later 
condition of wifehood in the period of child-marriage is well illustrated 
by the tale of Dharmavydadha, whose daughter is given away to a young 
man, and is obedient to him and to his sister, till the latter says some- 
thing disagreeable about her father, on which she runs home crying to 
her papa: Var. P.8. The same Purana uses vivdhasdmagrin krtvd as 
. rt we for the wedding,’ Var. P. 22. 44. 

+ Pritha, Gandhari, and the other mothers of the Epic are looked 
upon with the greatest veneration. A a touch shows this on the 
wedding-night of the Pindus. We find the new-made bride sleeping at 


the feet of the heroes; their mother, before them ( purastdt), at their 
head, i. 192. 9. 
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holy, as the father is; the children must obey her as they obey 
him. She is to be guarded by her son, and protected by him 
when her husband is dead. ‘ More elevated than heaven is the 
father ; more venerable than earth, the mother.’ She is again 
said to be the most venerable of all persons.* 

Whether father or mother deserve more respect is the onl 

uestion allowed on this point. Women as mothers are identi- 
fed with the earth, as man is with the creator. So it is said in 
one place that the mother surpasses the father; in another, 
that the father is better than the mother.+ The eldest sister is 
regarded as a mother, and so too the brother’s wife, if one has 
been nursed by her. This corresponds to the fatherly position 
occupied by the eldest brother.t The mother’s curse is, it is 
said, one for which there is no antidote, although all other 
curses may be averted (i. 37. 4).§ 

The Widow. As seen above, the son protects his widowed 
mother. Among those with whom one should not engage in 
business are sons, brothers, a widow, and a son-in-law (v.37. 30). 
The self-immolation of Madri, although she is described as ‘ re- 
solved on heaven’ (i. 126.30), is merely that of a favorite queen. 
Nothing would indicate that a common woman, or a woman of 
priestly caste, ought to die on her husband’s | I showed 
above that this custom probably originated with royalty, and was 
in the beginning confined to one wife.“| The emphasis with 
which the ideal time of old is referred to as one ‘when 
there were no widows’ (i. 109.11) would imply an undue num- 
ber at the time of the writer. So, too, the remark that ‘all 
men run after a widow’ shows the widows as a frequent and 
disturbing element in society.** 


* iii, 293. 35; v. 33. 74; i. 105. 32; xii. 65. 17 ; iii. 313. 60 (mata gurutarda) ; 
i. 196. 16 ; xii. 108. 3 ff.; xiii. 104. 145. In the two last, the mother’s will is 
law, although it be wrong or hard. Compare Taitt. Up. i.11, ‘ thy mother 
shall be to thee as a god.’ Compare also G. ii. 51; Vas. xiii. 48; Ap. i. 
10. 28. 9, etc. 

+ xii. 108. 17, 24, and xiii. 105. 15 (= M. ii. 145); compare ib. 106. 65; xii. 
190. 15 ; 108.25; 297.2. The mother and father are each ‘lord of their 
children’ by i. 105. 32. 

xiii. 105. 19-20 (jyestha matrsama bhagini) ; sisters without children 
live in their brothers’ house, v. 33. 70. 

§ Edward Thomas, in his essay ‘‘On the Position of Women in the 
East in Olden Time,” not imparting much of value for India, would 
prove a metronymic custom of naming children. As shown above, p. 
105, this is only partially true. 

| In the drama, the suttee of a Brahman woman is omaroaaly said to 
be a sin (Mrech., Act x). In the ordinary burial of xii. 298. 38, the Epic 


knows nothing of this practice ; the support of widows is implied ib. 
228. 40. 

4] Jolly thinks the practice began with ‘ the lower castes,’ but adds as 
a suggestion ‘ the warrior-caste’ (loc. cit., Pp. 448). 

*** All men run after a woman who has lost her husband, as birds run 
after food let fall on the ground,’ i, 158.12. It is added that she should 
die before or with her husband. 


| 
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In harmony with its general character, the Epic both knows 
and ignores Suttee.* We must undoubtedly make geographi- 
cal distinctions, as well as those of time. Burnell says that the 
custom is more common in the Gujarati records than in the 
south, where they are ‘ only to be found in the Telegu-Canarese 
country.’ He says ‘the custom has never been common in 
southern India’ (Palso p- 78, 120).+ 

In Epic law, a second husband is forbidden, whether the first 
husband be dead or alive.t The Epic story ignores such a rule. 
Damayanti as a grass-widow finally seeks refuge in a neighbor- 
ing kingdom, and serves the queen’s daughter, on condition 
that she shall not have to eat leavings or wash feet or speak to 
men; if a man desire to marry her, he shall be fined and then 
slain. In the same way Krishna, in the late fourth book, be- 
comes the companion of the wife of Virata on exactly the 
same conditions, as a sdirindhri or maid.§ 

Except in the case of a sati, women refrain from suicide, 
although they generally threaten to kill themselves when dis- 
appointed. They mention, as means of executing their threats, 
pangings, fire, water, and poison—but they always continue to 
ive. | 

Queens are as independent rulers comparable with slaves in 
like capacity ; alluded to, but disparagingly, as rulers very unde- 
sirable: ‘when a woman is the ruler, men sink like stone-boats’ 
(above, p. 136, note). Women’s kingdoms seem far off and 


* See above, p. 172 ff., and i. 74.46, mrtam bhartdram sddhvy anu- 
gacchati, the general rule. 

+ I might add in connection with this suicide of the woman that the 
Civa faith demands the same of the man in the Puranic period : agnim 
eg or yas tu rudralokamn sa gacchati, Vayu P.i. 21.66. So Kalanos? 

e Epic condems the dtmaha puman, male suicide, i. 179. 20; so also the 
law, Ap. i. 10.28.17; Vas. xxiii. 14 ff.; G. xiv.12; M. v.89; so Puranic 
law in general, Ag. P. 157.32; drama, Utt.R., Act iv.; Mrech., Act i. 

t i. 104, 34-37. The law ‘from now on’ is thus given by Dirghatamas, 
with the addition that the woman’s property, however rich she may be, 
would only cause her to become vurthdbhogd, or an unlawful enjoyer 
(commentator as pumyoga). A second husband is recognized in law, 
e. g. Vas. xvii. 19,20; M. ix.175, but with disapproval. Even the vir- 
tuous Damayanti pretends to marry again, implying the usage. 

§ iii. 65. 68 ; iv. 9. 32-36. A set term is appointed by the law-books for 
a grass-widow to wait for her husband’s return, three, six, twelve, etc. 
years being specified: G. xviii. 15 ff.; M. ix. 76; Vas. xvii. 75 ff. (five years). 
In Pritha’s position we have a —_ of the extraordinary morality 
allowed in a woman, provided she a childless wife. Compare the 
definition in i. 123.77, nd ’tag caturtham prasavam dpatsv api vadanty 
uta, atah param svdirini syad bandhaki pancame bhavet. The line 
seems drawn at four legitimate children got by other than the husband ; 
after that the woman is reprehensible. This is given as a proverb, and 
not only in application to Pritha. 

| Compare and Uttara in iii.56,4; xiv. 69.9. The men 
are as extravagant : compare iii. 7.6, with ‘the sword’ added in a like 
vain threat. 
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foreign, and are grouped as such: ‘the barbarians, the Ya- 
vanas, the Chinese, and those that live in a woman’s kingdom’ 
(iii. 51. 25). 

Women-warriors are as unfamiliar as independent queens. 
Only Drupada’s. boy-girl upholds a legend which, if it means 
anything, means that a child was, though a female, brought up 
as a boy, and became a warrior. The figure of this warrior 
seems too intimately connected with many scenes to allow us 
to suppose that it was invented as an excuse for Arjuna. The 
child ‘was born a girl and became a boy,’ for its parents pro- 
claimed it as a son. 


* vi. 119. 34, stribhdvde ca cikhandinah ; vi. 107.81, yatha ’bhavac ca 
stri pirvam paccadt pumstvam samdgatah (compare ib. 106). 


ADDITIONS. 


p. 103, note, on dhvdyaka, as judge, xii. 76.6, compare Muir, Ind. 
Ant. iii. 238. 

p. 108, first line of note, compare Biihler on G. x. 17, 18. 

p. 121, note *, add pitvd kailatakam madhu in vii. 112. 62. 

p. 123, note +, compare Ap. G. S. vii. 18. 1. 

p. 238, on position of knight, add vii. 156. 129, rathamadhyasthah. 

p. 240, on varitha, against commentator as quoted, note ayasmayo 
varithah in vii. 43.5, and compare the iron car of a demon, ib. 167. 39. 

p. 243, on dhvaja, note indrakila (in C., indrajala), part of staff, in 
vi. 59. 122: compare note on p. 298. 

p. 257, on horses, note Krishna, beautiful ‘as a mare of Kashmere,’ in 
iv. 9.11, kdgmiri ’va turamgami. 

p. 266, on tusks of elephants, add caturdanta iva dvipah, vii. 16. 19. 

p. 271, note ¢, on bow-string, add i. 225. 21. 

p. 302, fourth line ; in R. the yantra are raised ; in Mbh., the gataghni. 

p- 364, on phratriogamy : in i. 104.10, the wife of one brother objects 
to union with the second only because she is enceinte. 


CORRECTIONS. 


p. 58, abbreviations, for A. P. read always Ag. P. 

p. 77, lines 7 and 8 from foot, transpose the lines. 

p. 79, note, line 15, after below read p. 134. 

p. 80, last line of note, for Par. G. S. read Parag. Smrti. 

p. 96, note, line 6, for explained read unexplained ; lines 8, 20, 30, for 
pp. 76, 72, 80 read respectively pp. 78, 74, 82. 

p. 97, line 27, for kind read hind. 

p. 99, note *, the quotation is from R. vi. 51. 58. 

p. 113, note +, line 4, for p. 77 read p. 79. 

p. 116, note ||, line 12, dele 47. 20. 

p. 121, note +, line 1, for iii. 15. 1% read iii. 15. 14. 

p. 128, note +, line 2: Apastamba means here the verse of Kp. as in- 
terpreted by the commentator (see p. 122, note }, line 3); for recogni- 
tion of state gambling-tables should have been written recognition of 
royal revenue from state gambling-tables. 

p. 126, line 21, for legal read early. 

p. 127, note +, line 12, for p. 45 read p. 83. 

p- 129, line 2, for once read own. 

p. 132, note §, line 4, for pp. 77, 87 read 79, 88; ib., line 9, for thirtieth 
read thirteenth. 

. 137, note t, line 2, for G. S. read Smrti. 

. 156, line 2, for and falsely read then falsely. 

. 177, note +, line 15, for above read about. 

. 199, note, line 2 from top, for viii. (160. 43) read vii. 

. 208, note, read dsddya; vimam.... 

. 227, note *, for 241 read Ag. P. 241. 

. 238, note *, line 6, for the yugamdhara read Yugandhara. 
. 240, note f, dele and vit. 16. 31. 

. 302, line 4, for over read at (see additions). 
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The chief topics will be found in the table of contents. The index. contains the 
minor subjects and such further elucidatory references to the primary topics as are 
not indicated by the table of contents. The numbers signify pages. 


Abortion, 337. 

Adultery, 107, 118, 366 ff. 

Age, of manhood, 110, 137, 169; of 
womanhood, 341 ff. 

Ages, 114. 

Agriculture, 108. 

Ambassador, 151 (162 ff.). 

Aristocracy, 103, 135. 

Army, 94, 185, 190, 196 ff., 201, 221. 

atatdyin, 187, 231. 

agani, 297. 

Assembly, see council. 

Autonomy of towns, 136. 

Beef, eaten, 120. 

Battle, appearance of, 225, 322 ; laws 
of, 227. 

Boasting, 233, 317. 

Brihaspati, 129, 131, 165, 182, 202 ff., 
207, 219, 226. 

Burial, 171, 370. 

Capital punishment (see adultery, 
drinking, thieves), 134, 336. 

Castes, 73 ff., 80, 87, 92, 106, 168, 338. 

Cattle, 80; branding of, 166. 

Cavalry, 224 (262 ff.). 

Charioteer, 95 (251 ff.). 

Chastity, 118, 334 ff., 337. 

Children, 339, 340. 

Circuit of state, 131; circles of bat- 
tle, 253, 284, 286. 

Commander-in-chief, 100, 199, 204 ; 
a kingly office, 215, 220, 222. 

Commandments, eight or ten, 116. 

Consecration (see nirdjand), 145. 

Corporations, 81 ff., 96, 184. 

Council, 99 ff., 102, 130, 148, 150 ff., 
160. 

Court of law, 132 ff. 

Courtiers, 99, 149. 

Crimes (see abortion, adultery, 
murder, thieves, vices), inexpia- 
ble, 94, 337. 


Dancing, 118, 121, 177, 326, 329, 334. 

Deserter, slain, 189. 

Dialects, 82. 

Drama, 112, 125, 177, 329, 384, 344. 

Dress, 105, 170, 306, 317, 341, 348 ff., 
365, 369. 

Drinking, 121, 177. 

Election, of king, 143: of husband 
or wife, 167 ff., 359 ff. 

Family, origin of, 135 ; rule of, 139 ; 
wife of, 354; order in battle, 193. 

Farmers and traders, 74, 76, 80 ff., 
92, 94, 96, 97. 

Fate, 187, 316. 

Father (see Guru), 141, 370. 

Fighting, as a law, 187. 

Foreigners (see Kurus), 96, 98, 247, 
339; Yavanas, 75, 136, 212, 295. 
305. 

Gamblers, 121 ff., 149. 

Games, 125, 340. 

Gathas, 69, 327. 

Genealogies, 69, 329. 

Gods, 315, 316. 

Guards of army, 200, 205, 221, 252, 
261. ‘ 

Gun-powder, 299 ff. 

Gurus, 187, 142, 153 ff., 155, 161, 370; 
wives of, 337. 

Hair, 193, 307, 382. . 

Hereditary succession, 137, 183. 

Horses (see cavalry and sacrifice), 
color of, 91, 245, 257 ; 255 ff. 

Hunting, 119. 

ttayah, 83. 

Judges, 102, 128, 182. 


| King, 82, 95, 136; titles of, 79, 113; 
origin of, 99 ff., 113 ff.; deified, 
| ° 114, 153; daily life of, 129. 
Kurus of the North, 75, 96. 
Lamps in battle, 214. 
Land-ownership, 87 ff. 
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Levirate, 346, 355, 367, 871. 

Literature, 108, 111, 112. 

Lords of realm, 99. 

Love, 334; love-charm, 366. 

Lying, 124, 365. 

Magic (308 ff.), 312, 365 ff. 

Mahabharata, origin of, 58 ff., 324 ; 
fifth Veda, 112. 

Marriage, 110, 167 ff., 341 ff., 355 ff. ; 
price, 345 ff. 

Means, the four, etc.. 126, 182. 

Megasthenes, 59, 88, 98, 124, 136, 171, 
174, 190, 343, 347. 

Mercy, 86, 229. 

Military authorities, 202. 

Moral, laws, 104, 115 ff., 128 ff., 231; 
responsibility, 132. 

Mother, 369; brother of, 141. 

Mourning, 188. 

Mules in war. 259. 

Murder (see dtatdyin), 113, 336, 365. 

Music, 170, 199, 318 ff. 

Names, 105, 166, 364. 

nirdjand, 148, 176, 177. 

Officers (see council), of king, 84 ff., 
95, 101, 128; of war, 203, 221. 

Ordeals, 133. 

Outcastes, 337. 

Poison, 111, 178, 277. 

Polyandry, polygamy, 170, 354. 

People-caste, 73 ff., 79, 94. 

Priests, 72, 88, 79 ff., 92, 96, 103, 
150 ff., 154, 158, 172, 184 ff., 198, 
248, 325, 328, 353. 

Prognostications, 314. 

Queens, 136, 371. 

rathanida, 238. 

Realm, divided, 77, 83, 127. 

sabha, 148. 

Sacrifice, horse, 147 ; human, 138. 

Calihotra, 202. 

Salutation, 75, 106, 337. 

Cankhalikhita rule, 155. 

cataghni, 298, 300. 

Sex, cause of, 335. 

Slaves, 73, 97, 348, 354; of war, 107, 
337; as kings, 136. 

Sons, 114, 138. 

Spies, 152, 184, 198, 200, 254 ff. 

Suicide, 371. 

gira, 99 ff., 222, 303. 
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Suttee, 172 ff., 371. 

svayanvara, see election. 

Tacitus, 100, 113, 123, 191, 228. 

Taxes, 86 ff., 89, 90, 91. 

Teacher, see Guru. 

Thieves, 79, 134, 136. 

Towns, 77, 96, 136, 174 ff. 

Tribute, 91. 

trivenu, 242. 

Ucanas, 129, 131, 193, 202, 311. 

utsedha, 305. 

Vasishtha, 73, 75, 152, 159, (179). 

Vedas, 111, 112, 188, 365; Atharva, 
312 ff., 318 ; dhanurveda, 111, 308. 

Vengeance, 183. 

Vices (see drinking, gambling, 
hunting, lying, crimes, women), 
117, 339. 

Victory, 115, 159, 316. 

vinaya, 159. 

Villages (see towns), animals of, 
119; as gifts, 172; custom of, 364. 

Vows, 233. 

Vrsala, 168. 

vytiha, 192, 195 ff., 201 ; door of, 225. 

Warriors priests, slaves, 
women), nobles, and common, 
92, 98, 104 ff., 154, 369; deriva- 
tion of name, 114, 186 ; study of, 
108 ff. 

Weapons, 176, 178; divine, 292, 
296 ff., 313. 

Witnesses, 132, 338. 

Woman (see abortion, adultery, 
chastity, dancing, dress, drink- 
ing, family, games, Guru, mar- 
riage, names, polygamy, queens), 
purity, 331, 337 ff.; ideal, 332; 
independence of, 350; obedience, 
335, 378 ; honor to, 364; conduct, 
365; guarded, 339, 349 ff., 366; 
property of, 368, 371; divorce, 
3538, 368; eating with, 365; as a 
warrior, 372 ; asa vice, 118; poets, 
344; religion of, 352; second 
wife, 353; second husband, 371; 
wife’s relations, 99 ; widows, 107, 
172, 348, 370. 

yantra, 178, 301. 

Year, as month, 342, 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


Proceedings at Boston, May 6th, 1885. 


Tue Society was called to order in the hall of the American 
Academy, at twenty minutes past ten o’clock on Wednesday, 
May 6th, by the President; Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale 
College, New Haven, Conn. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting were read by the Re- 
cording Secretary, Professor Toy, and approved. The general 
order of enna was announced, Reports of the retiring 
officers were then presented. 

The accounts of the Treasurer, Mr. Van Name, were referred 
to Messrs. Dickerman and John A. Paine as a Committee of 
Audit, and found correct. They are in brief summary as follows : 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand, May 7th, 1884, - . - $1,037.94 
Annual assessments (98) paid in, $490.00 
Sale of the Journal, - - - 138.07 
Interest on deposit in Savings Bank, = - 
Total receipts for the year, a 


EXPENDITURES. 
Printing of Proceedings, etc., - - 
Paper, - - 


Expenses of Library and Correspondence, 
Total expenditures for the year, es, $368.88 
Balance on hand, May 6th, 1885, - 1,212.97 


$1,581.85 


The Bradley type-fund now amounts to $994.12. 
The Librarian, Mr. Van Name, reported that the Society had 


received from the Hon. Eugene Schuyler nine Arabic manu- 
scripts, among them a beautifully written and illuminated manu- 
script of the Koran; from Mr. W. W. Rockhill a copy of the 
“Hundred Thousand Songs of Milaraspa,” noticed in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for October, 1884; and from the French 
Government the fourth volume of the Bhigavata Purina in the 
series of the “Collection Orientale.” ‘The other accessions were 
chiefly the regular exchanges. The total accessions amount to 
nine manuscripts, forty-five printed volumes, ninety-seven parts 
of volumes, and fifty-three pamphlets. The present number of 
1 


$1,581.85 
- $169.98 
- 180.00 
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titles in the Society’s library is, of printed books, 4,296 ; and of 
manuscripts, 161. 

For the Committee of Publication, Professor Whitney reported 
that the second half of volume xi. of the Journal was all in type. 
It contained articles on the Cypriote inscriptions of the Cesnola 
collection in New York, on the American Arabic Bible, on a 
Syriac Lectionary, and on the Greek stamps on the handles of 
Rhodian amphore, found in Cyprus, and now in the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York, by Prof. Isaac H. Hall; on the professed 
ge ee from Manu found in the Mahabharata, by Prof. E. 

. Hopkins; on the unaugmented verb-forms of the Rig- and 
Atharva-vedas, by Prof. John Avery; on the northern barba- 
rians in ancient China, by President W. A. P. Martin; and on 
the position of the Vaitina-siitra in the literature of the Atharva- 
veda, by Prof. Bloomfield. There remained to be printed the 
account of books received and the revised list of members, and it 
was hoped that all would be finished and distributed to the mem- 
bers in a few weeks. 

On behalf of the Directors, the Corresponding Secretary, Pro- 
fessor Lanman, announced that Professors Short and Hall and 
Dr. Ward had been appointed a Committee of Arrangements for 
the autumn meeting, and that the same would be held at Colum- 
bia College, New York, on Wednesday, October 28th, unless the 
Committee saw fit to change place or time. The Committee of 
Publication of the preceding year had been reappointed. The 
Directors proposed and recommended to the Society for election 
the following persons : 

As Corporate Members— 


Mr. William Emmette Coleman, of San Francisco ; 
Mr. Adoniram Judson Eaton, of Plymouth, Mass. ; 
Mr. Abraham V. W. Jackson, of Columbia College, New York ; 
Dr. Henry A. Todd, of Baltimore ; 
_ Rev. William C. Winslow, of Boston ; 
Mr. H. B. Witton, of Hamilton, Ontario. 


The gentlemen thus proposed were duly elected. 

The President named as a committee to nominate officers for 
the ensuing year the Rev. Messrs. Dickerman and George, and 
Prof. Elwell. These gentlemen proposed the re-election of the 
retiring board of officers without any changes, and their proposal 
was unanimously ratified by the meeting. The names are : 

President, Professor W. D. Whitney, of New Haven ;— Vice- 
Presidents, Rev. A. P. Peabody, of Cambridge ; Professor E. E. 
Salisbury, of New Haven; Rev. W. H. Ward, of New York ;— 
Recording Secretary, Professor C. H. Toy, of Cambridge ;— 
Corresponding Secretary, Professor C. R. Lanman, of Cam- 
bridge ;—Secretary of the Classical Section, Professor W. W. 
Goodwin, of Cambridge ;— Treasurer and Librarian, Mr. Addi- 
son Van Name, of New Haven ;—Directors, Professor John 
Avery, of Brunswick, Maine; Professor Joseph H. Thayer, of 
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Cambridge ; Mr. A. I. Cotheal, Professor Charles Short, and Pro- 
fessor Isaac H. Hall, of New York; and President Daniel C. Gil- 
man and Professor Maurice Bloomfield, of Baltimore. 

The Corresponding Secretary read the list of members who had 
died during the year, and gave some of the facts of their lives 
and relations to the Society. The deceased were as follows : 
the Honorary Members, 


Professor Richard Lepsius, of Berlin ; 
M. Adolphe Regnier, of Paris ; 


and the Corporate Members, 


Mr. John W. Barrow, of New York ; 

Mr. Porter C. Bliss, of New York : 

Rev. James T. Dickinson, of Middlefield, Conn. ; 
Mr. George B. Dixwell, of Boston ; 

Rev. Adolphus Huebsch, of New York ; 

Rev. William Hutchison, of Norwich, Conn. ; 

Prof. Joseph William Jenks, of Newtonville, Mass. ; 
Prof. Lewis R. Packard, of New Haven, Conn. ; 
Hon. Stephen Salisbury, of Worcester, Mass. ; 

Mr. Charles Tracy, of New York. 


Professor Lepsius was one of the first four honorary members 
of the Society, and was elected with Champollion-Figeac, Ro- 
sellini, and Sir Gardner Wilkinson, on the fourth of October, 
1843 (at the sixth meeting of the Directors), during his absence 


on his first archeological cg J to the Nile Valley. His great 


achievements in Aigypto ogy are a part of the history of our 
time. Regnier was the pupil and friend of Burnouf, and would 
have been his successor had he been willing to renounce his alle- 
giance to the house of Orleans. His later years had been devoted 
to the publication of the collection, Les grands écrivains de la 
France ; but by the fruits of his earlier labors, namely his work 
on Vedic grammar, and his edition, with translation and com- 
mentary, of the Rigveda Pratigikhya (1856-59), he has merited 
well of Oriental students also. He succeeded Mohl as president 
of the Société Asiatique. ; 

Mr. Jenks, son of one of the original corporators of the Society, 
Dr. Wm. Jenks, was born in 1808, and was one of the very few 
survivors of the men named on its first list of members. He 
graduated at Amherst College in 1829, and was appointed chaplain 
and professor of mathematics in the United States Navy. A 
voyage to Egypt and the Levant quickened his already awakened 
interest in Oriental studies. Resigning his commission, he devoted 
himself to his favorite pursuits under De Sacy. On his return 
he spent seven years aiding his father in editing the Comprehen- 
sive Commentary to. the Bible, a popular work of wide circulation 
and important influence. In 1852 he was made professor of lan- 
guages in Urbana University. The energies of his middle life, 
were devoted to an intense activity in writing and publishing 
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teaching and lecturing, and to editorial and bibliographical labors. 
He had a good practical knowledge of about thirty languages, 
mostly Oriental. He was ever ready to impart to inquirers from 
his rich stores of information, and to help them by suggesting | 
schemes of study or methods and routes of travel. His interest 
in the Society was active, of long standing, and constant to the 
end. 

Mr. Barrow was born in London in 1828, his father and the 
mother of Dickens being brother and sister. He was educated 
mainly at Heidelberg, and was a pupil of Tregelles and a personal 
friend of Tischendorf. Besides being a fluent speaker of the 
modern tongues of Europe, he was a thorough scholar in Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and the Talmud, and was deeply versed in New Testa- 


ment criticism, a subject in which he was second to none in 


America save Ezra Abbot. He was a man of unusual business 
ability, of wide, discriminating, and disinterested charity, and 
altogether a very symmetrical and a great character. 

Mr. Bliss was born in 1838. He made journeys of exploration 
to Mexico and South America, and occupied positions in the 
United States diplomatic service. Later he followed journalism 
as a profession, and wrote also many important articles on biog- 
raphy and literature in Johnson’s Cyclopedia. He was of remark- 
ably varied attainments, and acquired languages with great ease. 
The best of his works is a study of the languages of the Gran 
Chaco Indians, published by the Argentine Republic. While in 
Paraguay in 1858, he was forced to submit to torture by the tyran- 
nical Lopez, and his career throughout was a very eventful and 
adventurous one. 

Mr. Dickinson, after a successful but brief pastorate in Nor- 
wich, Conn., entered the foreign mission service at Singapore in 
1835. Eight years were spent in preaching and teaching, and in 
the study of the Chinese and Malay languages ; then, by reason 
of ill health, he returned home, and lived in quiet seclusion at 
Middlefield, Conn. The account of the Malay language in Ap- 
pleton’s Cyclopedia is from his pen. 

Mr. Dixwell was born at Boston in 1814. At an early age he 
entered commercial life, and went to Calcutta, where he became 
proficient in Hindustani. He was afterwards connected for many 
years with the firm of Heard & Co..in Canton and Shanghai, and 
was a diligent student of the Mandarin dialect, which he could 
speak and write both in the business of the firm and in his inter- 
course with the natives. On his final return home in 1873, he 
became much interested in the investigation of superheated steam 
and of means for using it safely. He also wrote upon subjects of 

olitical economy. 

Rabbi Huebsch was a learned Hungarian, very proficient in 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac, who was called to the New York 
Congregation Ahawath Chesed in 1866, and became a great 

ower for good among his people. He published a Hebrew trans- 
ation of part of the Peshitto version of the Old Testament with a 
Hebrew commentary. 
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Rev. Wm. Hutchison graduated at Yale College in 1854, and 
went out in 1858 to Constantinople to establish a mission in 
Turkey. The condition of his wife’s health compelled him to 
return, In 1865 he became principal of the Norwich Free 
Academy, and filled this position faithfully and honorably till his 
death. 

Professor Packard was born in 1836. He graduated at Yale 
College in 1856, and continued his studies at Berlin under Boeckh, 
Bekker, Haupt, and Kiepert. At the age of 30 he received his 
appointment as 5 0 of Greek at Yale. The Transactions of 
the American Philological Association, of which he was president 
in 1881, contain a number of elaborate essays by him, In 1883 
he was sent out as director of the newly founded School of Clas- 
sical Studies at Athens, became very ill on the way thither, and , 
died soon after his return home. 

Hon. Stephen Salisbury, of Worcester, Mass., had been a mem- 
ber of our Society since 1860. He was one of the oldest members * 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, for forty-four years a 
member of the American Antiquarian Society, and for thirty 
years its president and principal benefactor. 

Mr. Tracy graduated at Yale College in 1832, and achieved a 
prominent position at the bar of New York City. 

Reports of letters of interest to the Society were given, and 
some extracts were read. Dr. Toy told of the travels of Dr. Ward 
in Mesopotamia, of his successful explorations for sites favorable 
for archeological research, of the prospect of valuable finds here- 
after, and of the sickness of his companion, Dr. Sterrett, at Bagdad. 
It was proposed that measures be taken to set forth to the proper 
authorities the desirability of establishing a consulate of the 
United States at Bagdad ; and further, that a scheme be consid- 
ered for the raising by England, France, Germany, and the United 
States of a joint purse for excavations, key to be a partner 
without contribution, and the antiquities to be divided among the 
five parties. 

ith reference to his correspondence with Prof. Long and Dr. 
Ward, Prof. Hall reported as follows : 


A letter from Prof. Albert L. Long, received just as I was starting for 
the meeting of the Society, states that the Greek MS. noticed by me in 
the Proceedings of the meeting at Baltimore in October, 1884, is now 
his property, and he proposes to collate it thoroughly. Also, that he 
has found a fragment of a Syriac MS. of the Gospels, containing a por- 
tion of Luke, written in fine large Estrangela, on stout vellum. He 
transcribed a few lines, which appear to me to be of the Harklensian 
version, though I have had no opportunity to compare. It is not 
Peshitto, but is in the style of the Harklensian, at least. He enclosed a 
scrap of parchment from a like MS. One side contains portions of 
Matthew xvi. 18, 19, 21, in the Harklensian Syriac version. The other 
side seems not to come from any portion near it ; whence I conclude 
that the scrap is from a Lectionary (Jacobite). It seems to be the 
only bit of Harklensian MS. in the country. The writing is of the 
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splendid large Estrangela that was used for several centuries in the 
most luxurious MSS., and contains no certain marks of date. It is not 
recent, however. Prof. Long also adds that his letter to Dr. Bliss, men- 
tioned in the Proceedings, was a hasty one, written in order to induce 
the purchase of the MS. when there was fear of losing it, and by no 
means intended for publication, or as the result of anything but cursory 
examination. 

In March last I received a package of fragments of Syriac MSS. from 
Rev. Dr. W. Hayes Ward, which he had obtained from a monastery in 
the Tar (he does not give either the name of the monastery or its exact 
locality), which are rather valuable as specimens of the writing than 
for other reasons. I have had time to examine carefully only two of 
them. Of these, one is a leaf from a Lectionary, in splendid Estrangela, 
of uncertain age, containing portions of lessons from Matthew, Luke, 
and John. This leaf was 15x 104 inches in dimension, written in two 
columns, 23 lines to the column, letters } inch high, with the long 
strokes reaching 4 inch farther above and below. One side contains the 
quire number, 6. The rubricated title to one of the lessons is present : 
viz. ‘* Lesson of the [1?]ith Sunday after Easter, at vespers. From 
Luke.” The figure I have bracketed and questioned appears to me to 
be 10, and the whole number 11, but the letter which represents it is 
almost washed away. But the doubt is small. The following lesson is 
Luke xvi. 19-24, middle of the verse, where the fragment ends. The 
version is Peshitto, with some unimportant variations from the printed 
text. 

Another fragment is written in old Estrangela, apparently of the 
eighth century, parchment leaf 93 x 6§ inches, two columns to the page, 
27 to 29 lines in a column. One column and a large part of the next are 
taken up with the end of a homily, whose subscription, in red, reads : 
‘¢Ends the homily on the love of poverty, which is the thirty-seventh ; 
and it has stichi one thousand one hundred and seven ;” but the number 
for ‘‘one hundred” is defectively written, and might be merely the 
letters, used numerically, for 41, making the number of stichi 1041 +7, if 
that were not rather an absurd way of writing. The expression in ques- 
tion is the connective waw, the letter mim, and a defective olaf. 

Following this is one line of dots and dashes, and then the title of the 
Letter of King Abgar to Jesus, the letter itself, Jesus’s reply, and part of 
a sentence of narrative, with which the fragment ends. In Hebraica 
for April last is published the text, but with some errors both of tran- 
scription and printing, and consequent errors in the translation as there 
given. The text of these letters is quite different from that in Phillips's 
Doctrine of Addai; but on recourse to the Greek text as preserved in 
Eusebius’s Hist. Eccles., i.13, I find that the matter there and that of 
this fragment stand related to each other as original and very close 
translation, with a few slight differences. The title to Abgar’s letter is 
different in the two, that of the letter of Jesus is the same; and other 
variants are found either in different MSS. of the Greek text of Euse- 
bius or in Latin translations of it. Were it not for the fact that the 
Syriac includes the beginning of the sentence which follows the letter 
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of Jesus in Eusebius, I should say that this is original, and Eusebius a 
translation. Still, the letters bear no marks of translation from Greek, 
nor does that following sentence—which latter may have been‘taken by 
Eusebius from the same source as the letters themselves. Also, this MS. 
omits the matters which Eusebius inserts between the two letters. Still 
further, the letters in Eusebius bear most certain marks of ,having been 
translated from the Syriac, independently of any Syriac version to com- 
pare with it. E. g., the expression «ara vobv ééunyv is hardly fair Greek 
for ‘I concluded’; but it exactly renders the familiar Syriac A&ak 
wdd3. which is actually found in this MS. So Tomdpxnc is not very 
common Greek, but jt is exactly the Syriac 23A2 %#3—which likewise 
occurs here in the MS. (The MS. is much faded, and very hard in spots 
to decipher, and the Greek text enabled me’ to discover my errors of 
transcription.) 

I may add here, with reference to the note in Migne, tom. xx., p. 122, 
note 61, about Obyavinc vidc, Vohanie filius, Vohame, Euchame, Oixapov, 
etc., that the Syriac has 28&02, which means ‘the black,’ though 
it may be a proper name. (Migne omits it in his text : but see the note 
above referred to.) It is the common Peshitto N. T. word for ‘black,’ 
and apparently akin to the Greek aiyydc etc., though evyaua (or -nov, 
or -7¢) would be a natural Greek reproduction as a proper name. 

However, since this work with Eusebius, I have received a note from 
Prof. Theodor Néldeke (to whom I had sent a copy of the Syriac), which 
says that this MS. text is the same with that found in Cureton’s Ancient 
Syriac Documents, except some unimportant variations, and is a part of 
the Syriac translation of Eusebius. Cureton’s work I knew of, but 
could not find it, either in New York or in Cambridge. 

Of the other fragments, the most remarkable is a folio (two leaves) of 
vellum, each leaf rather over 16x 11} inches in dimension. It is a ser- 
vice-book, written in most magnificent monumental Estrangela, lines 
running across the whole page, twelve lines to the page, letters 4 inch 
high, with long strokes extending } inch farther above or below. Un- 
fortunately it is very badly damaged by water, and most of it only 
decipherable with great difficulty. One ornament, just below a line 
wholly occupied with the words for ‘ Hosanna, Hallelujah,’ is in green 
and yellow, of the well-known woven pattern, followed by a rubric of 
the for vespers, of a day or feast whose name is mutilated. What 
follows, to the end of the leaf, is mostly decipherable, but just enough 
is obscured to deter me from giving it the necessary time. 

Néxt are three leaves filled with ecclesiastical rules or precepts, with 
numbers in the margin, rubricated places, and here and there a Greek 
word reproduced in Greek uncials in the margin. These are on vellum, 
11} x 74 inches in dimension, writing in rather old Jacobite, two columns 
to the page, and 39 to 41 lines to the column. As a whole they are 
much damaged, but a large portion of them is easily legible. 

Another vellum fragment is 15 inches wide, but only the top of the 
leaf is entire. It is much damaged, but written in a beautiful old Jaco- 
bite, nearly like the Estrangela, but more like the Beirfit MS., and may 
date from the 9th century or a little later. It is written in three columns 
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to the page ; and it is as regular a piece of writing as I ever saw, showing 
scarcely any of the marks which distinguish manuscript from type. It 
is so much damaged that 1 have not yet tried to read it. 

Then follows another vellum fragment, written in two columns to 
the page, each column 12 inches long and 3} inches wide ; but the leaf is 
mutilated. The top margin is 2 inches wide, and the outer margin 2}. 
The inner side and the bottom are cut or torn away. It is from a ser- 
vice book for saints’ days, with proper rubrics. Written in old Jacobite, 
much like the last, in larger characters, and only a little less finely exe- 
cuted. One of the few entire rubrics present is ‘‘ Supplication of [the 
feast of] my Lord James (or Jacob),” with the number 2 in the margin. 
The column contains 32 lines. 

The rest are on paper, written in Jacobite, and not very ancient. Two 
of them are from service-books, in which the rubrics mark the priest’s 
part and the people’s response ; the rubric being usually only the word 
‘priest’ or ‘‘ people.” Another pair of leaves is in roughly written 
Jacobite coarse script, faded and mutilated, in which a hasty look shows 
supplications to the ‘‘Lamb that was once offered, Lamb that was 
bound for the sacrifice of the Messiah, Redeemer of the world,” etc. 
Another fragment of a leaf, in much finer and better Jacobite, and 
apparently older than the other, paper fragments, is from a prayer-book, 
but not a single whole line is present. 


With reference to his gue in the second half of the eleventh 
volume of the Journal, Prof. Hall would add the following note. 


Since writing my article for the Journal on the American Arabic 
Bible of Drs. Eli Smith and C. V. A. Van Dyck, Mr. Benjamin E. 
Smith, son of Dr. Eli Smith, has received from Beirfit a communication 
respecting matters connected with that Bible and its translation, which 
demands some attention. These documents were a Report of Dr. Eli 
Smith on the Arabic Version of the Scriptures, dated March, 1844, made 
to the Mission authorities or to the Mission in the field ; another Report 
by Dr. Smith on the Translation of the Scriptures, then in progress, 
dated April, 1854; and a document compiled by the present librarian of 
the Theological Seminary of the Syrian Protestant College at Beirit, 
and consisting largely of extracts from written accounts furnished by 
Dr. Van Dyck relative to the Bible translation: in which document, 
however, it is not possible to distinguish always between the compiler’s 
own work and the quotations from Dr. Van Dyck. The two reports of 
Dr. Smith deserve to be printed entire, as they supply a picture of,the 
state of things not elsewhere to be had. 

It is clear that in the Old Testament Dr. Smith left a MS. translation 
of the Pentateuch, the prophetical books of Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, 
Jonah, Micah, Nahum, and 52 chapters of Isaiah. Likewise, he had 
printed 16 chapters of Matthew, besides translating the entire New 
Testament. It is also true that these printed chapters of Matthew were 
destroyed ; but it is the opinion of the librarian that all Dr. Smith’s 
MSS. of all the work that he did on the translation of the Bible are pre- 
served in the Mission Library, ‘‘ under lock,” in tin boxes, and highly 
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valued by the Mission. If this opinion is correct, the story that Dr. 
Smith’s MS. translation of the New Testament was destroyed is untrue, 
and grew out of the fact of the destruction of the priated sheets 
of Matthew—which, of course, were destroyed only because of their 
following a Greek text different from the ignis fatwus of the textus 
receptus. I have written to Dr. Van Dyck to ascertain the exact state 
of the case, and shall doubtless be able before long to present it, cor- 
rectly and clearly. If possible, the two reports of Dr. Smith, above- 
mentioned, and the accounts formerly written out by Dr. Van Dyck 
and now in the Mission library, should be printed in extenso, When I 
was in Beir(t, all such matter was inaccessible, and I think it was not 
generally known by the missionaries that such documents were in 
existence. At all events, I inquired pretty faithfully, and was answered 
in a way such that I could interpret it only in that manner. The fifteen 
years or more that had intervened since the first printing of the Bible 
had been far more productive of myth and oblivion than was desirable. 

Besides the papers above mentioned, an important pamphlet relative to 
the electrotyping of the Arabic Bible in New York was published by 
the American Bible Society in 1865, entitled ‘‘ The Arabic Scriptures.” 
Especially valuable are I. Preamble and Resolutions adopted by the 
Syrian Mission at the annual meeting held at Beirit, March 30, 1864 ; 
Il. Letter of Dr. W. H. Thomson to the American Bible Society, dated 
Beirfit, August 30, 1864 ; and III. additional statements, in each of which 
is a valuable historical item or two, though much of the matter is 
declamatory ; and [IV.] estimates of cost, and formal action of the 
authorities of the American Bible Society. The addresses at the Bible 
Society. Anniversaries, about that time, were eloquent and of great 
value in their place, but they add no facts further than the sources 
already mentioned. 


Mr. Rockhill writes from Peking that he is renewing a 
suggestion formerly made by Dr. Williams that the State 
Department make over to the Oriental Society a lot of valuable 
Chinese books given by the Imperial government to the United 
States government, and which have lain stored and unused for 
years. He announced his intention of sending a parcel of Tibetan 
manuscripts to our library, and reported the establishment of the 
Peking Literary Society, which, with such members as Arendt, 
Baber, Bushell, Edkins, and Martin, was likely to do good work 
in promoting Oriental and literary studies in the Far East. 

r. Charles Theodore Russell, Sr., of Cambridge, said that he 
was confident that if the facts were only brought to the attention 
of the Secretary of State in the proper manner, they would receive 
due and prompt consideration, and that the works in question 
would be made accessible to scholars, in the library either of the 
Oriental Society or of Congress. On motion of Prof. Goodwin, 
it was voted, after discussion, that a committee of three, consistin 
of the President and two others to be appointed by him, and wit 
power to add others to its number, be authorized to consider this 
' matter, and take such steps as it should deem fit to bring about 
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the desired result. The Chair appointed Mr. Russell, and Dr. 
Peter Parker, of Washington. 

Mr. Russell moved that the same committee be authorized to 
consider the question of the establishment of a consulate at Bag- 
dad and take whatever action might seem judicious and feasible 
in the premises. The motion was adopted. 


The miscellaneous business was finished at 12.30, and the Soci- 
ety proceeded to the hearing of communications. A recess was 
then taken from 1 to 2p.m. It became evident later that an 
evening session would be necessary ; and so, after discussion, it 
was voted that this be held in the Hall of the Academy, beginning 
at 7.30. Papers 12-17 were presented in the evening. The fol- 
lowing communications were presented at the meeting : 

1. On Naville’s Identification of the city Pithom; by Rev. L. 
Dickerman, of Boston. 


Mr. Dickerman explained at some length the reasons which led him 
to question the identity of the store-city Pithom, stated in Exodus (i. 11) 
to have been built by the children of Israel, with that place of which 
the remains have been found by the Egypt Exploration Fund expedi- 
tion under Naville, at Tel-el-Maskhutah.* 

The evidence of ancient authors shows that Clysma was the port on 
the Arabian Gulf at the eastern end of the canal (river of Ptolemy or of 
Trajan), and that Herodpolis was a town on that canal, 8% miles from 
Clysma. It becomes then an interesting question, where the head of 
the gulf was. Rosiére has argued elaborately that since the beginning 
of the historical period it can only have been where it is now, at Suez. 
Lepsius denies any upheaval during historic time, on account of the re- 
mains of an ancient canal traceable for some distance north from Suez. 
Explorers agree that there are no evidences of a recent sea-bed in the 
region. If the land from Suez to Lake Timsah has been upheaved since 
the Exodus, it would be strange if the Wady Tumeilat was not up- 
heaved too. But if the Wady had been ten feet lower than it is now, 
the canal would have flooded the whole valley with water from the 
Nile. If the ‘‘ young man” stated by Lucian to have sailed from 
Clysma to India found salt water 9 miles from Tel-el-Maskhutah, there 
must have been an upheaval which raised a few square miles smoothly, 
without jar, crack, or historical record. 

The Septuagint substitution of ‘‘ Herodpolis in the land of Ramses” 
for the ‘‘Goshen” in the Hebrew of Gen. xlvi. 28 need not have been 
from superior geographical knowledge of the location of a city, never 
large, which centuries before had ceased to exist. Rosiére and others 
regard it as indisputable that the LXX. mistook the Hebrew verb horoth 
‘direct’ for the city-name jpwv. The Coptic version puts Pithom instead 
of Heroédpolis: whether from evidence that Pithom was the place of 
meeting is questionable; they simply knew that jpov was no fit transla- 
tion of horoth. It is not to be supposed that they changed the name 


‘for the mere pleasure of using a synonym. 


*The Store City of Pithom and the Route of the Exodus, by Edouard Naville. 
London, 1885, 4to, 
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Mr. Dickerman proceeded to describe the monumental evidences on 
which Naville bases his claim of identification. On the inscribed monu- 
ments discovered by him, he finds such éxpressions as these: ‘‘ the good 
recorder of the abode of Tum’;” “the head of the prophets of Tum;” 
‘this abode was erected to Tum;” and other the like. But in all these 
texts, pi-Tum is the abode or house or sanctuary of Tum, and never 
the city. On all the monuments of the time of Ramses, the time of the 
oppression, there is no mention of a city Pithom. The name Thuku, on 
the contrary, is‘always accompanied in these inscriptions either by the 
hieroglyphic determinative for ‘city’ or by that indicating a region 
inhabited by foreigners. We have no right to spread the name of the 
temple over the city, especially as the city has a name already. No 
‘city of Pithom” is mentioned save in the badly mutilated 10th and 
13th lines of the Ptolemean tablet called by Naville the ‘stone of 
Pithom.” As a parallel case, Maspero (1877) criticises the claim of 
Brugsch to have found at Tanis the city of Ramses, because of finding a 
temple there to the deified Ramses, or a Pi-ramses, and denies the right 
of extending the name of the sanctuary to the city, still more of iden- 
tifying a Ramses-Tanis thus obtained with the Ramses of Ex. i. 11. An 
argument valid for the shores of Lake Menzaleh is equally good in 
Wady Tumeilat. Before Naville writes with so much confidence of 
** Herodpolis-Pithom,” he should show in some intelligible connection 
the words em tima pi-tum, or pi-tum nai. 

The Thuku of the monuments is assumed by Naville to be the biblical 
Succoth. Doubtless the Egyptian th is sometimes transcribed by the 
Hebrew samekh, and the Egyptian wu or ut equivalent to the Hebrew 
oth. But philologists—e. g. Revillout in the Academy of April 4th— 
are not enthusiastic in the identification of the two names.. 

Hence, while not impossible, it is also not proved, that Herodpolis, 
which is now Tel-el-Maskhutah, was once the city of Pithom, also the 
city of Succoth, in the eighth nome of Lower Egypt. 

In conclusion, Mr, Dickerman called attention to the value in other 
respects of the results of the exploration, which make the first work of 
the Fund worthy of grateful remembrance. 


2. On Naville’s Identification of Pithom; by Rev. Wm. C. 
Winslow, of Boston. 


Naville’s identification of Pithom with Tel-el-Maskhutah has been dis- 
puted by only one great Egyptologist, Lepsius, and that when he was 
in failing health and. had only imperfect evidence before him. He 
admitted the disclosure of a store-city, but believed it to be the Raamses 
of Ex. i. 11—equally as important, perhaps, as Pithom (cf. Academy, 
Feb. 28, 1884). 

Naville’s Pithom is accepted as the Pithom of Ex. i. 11 by Brugsch, 
Revillout, and Pleyte, reflecting German, French, and Dutch opinion, 
and by Ebers, Poole, Maspero, Rawlinson, Sayce, Tomkins, and others. 
If the unearthed city is not Pithom, let us dig further to find what it is. 

Mr. Winslow reviewed some of the principal arguments. Naville’s 
discovery agrees with the description of Pithom as a ‘ treasure” or 
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‘*store-city” and as a “ fortified” city. The treasure was grain, and the 
walls were of unusual strength. The Pithom bricks also agree with the 
ones described in Exodus : some’are made with straw, some of Nile mud 
without any straw, and some with fragments of reed—the ‘‘ stubble ” of 
our version (Ex. v. 12). Only a few have the royal stamp, but this is 
natural considering the vast number used. In the heart of the land, the 
bricks were not always stamped (Birch’s Wilkinson, i. 36, ii. 297). Tom- 
kins has shown that it was uncommon to use mertar with crude brick, 
and yet this is just what Naville found, and it harmonizes with the tra- 
dition of Ex. i. 14. 

The employment of the Israelites for constructing a fortified commis- 
sary depot on the frontier for the outgoing and returning armies of 
Rameses II. was a natural and advantageous one. The identification of 
Naville’s Pithom with Herodépolis and Ero by inscriptions found on the 
spot locates Pithom at Maskhutah; and the identification of Pithom with 
Patumos and Herodpolis has been made, for example, by Birch (Rawlin- 
son, ii. 826). Naville derives ‘Hp from ar, a term applied to the keeper 
of the storehouse; and Tomkins thinks that HPOY represents Egyptian 
aru, ‘storehouses.’ That Succoth (Thuku) was the civil name and 
Pithom the sacred name of the same place is a view which would agree 
well with Papyrus Anastasi vi., which places Pithom in the region of 
Succoth. Thuku was first the name of the district, and then the name 
of the capital thereof. 

The canal of Rameses, according to Herodotus (ii. 158, ed. Wesseling), 
began near Bubastis and ended ‘‘ at Patumos, in [on or at] the Red Sea.” 
Even now the marshes east of Maskhutah become lakes at certain 
seasons, and these, it is probable, were identical with the end of the 
northwestern arm of the sea. 

A Latin MS. of the tenth or eleventh century, found at Arezzo (see 
Academy, March 22, 1884), tells of a lady’s pilgrimage from France to 
Egypt and the Holy Land, about 370 A. D. This MS. says that Pithom 
was on the border, and adjoined Ero or Hero, formerly Heroum, where 
Joseph met his father; and that the pilgrim went from Hero to Raamses, 
about twenty miles distant. The LXX. made Joseph meet his father at 
Heroénpolis (Gen. xlvi. 29). It thus appears that Heroénpolis and Ero 
were placed at the same locality as late as the fourth century of our 
era. And Pithom, Succoth, Patumos, Heroépolis, and Ero, juxtaposited 
as we have seen, are supported, at least in name, by the two Latin in- 
scriptions found by Naville in situ. 

As for the monuments, the colossal hawk of black granite with the 
oval ring of Rameses II. identifies that monarch as builder of the city, 
since nothing found antedates him. The statue of Ankh-renp-nefer 
identifies that person as ‘‘ the lieutenant of the district of Succoth, the 
good recorder of Tum,” etc. The papyri already cited say that the 
governor of the district was ‘‘Atennu,” and this very title Naville has 
found on this statue. 

The statue of Aak, unearthed at Maskhutah, addresses ‘‘all the 
priests who go into the sacred abode of Tum, the great god of Succoth.” 
The image of a priest in white limestone witnesses that it was set up 
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‘‘in the abode of Tum, the great living god of Succoth.” The priest is 
called ‘head of the store-house” and “ official of the temple of Tum of 
Succoth.” A sandstone fragment was found containing ‘‘ not only the 
cartouche of Rameses II., but also the name of the region in which 
Pitum was constructed, Thuku.” The sacred name Pi-Tum (‘sanctuary 
of Tum’), or Pa-Tum, occurs fifteen times, and the civil name, Thuku or 
Sukut, twenty-two times on the material disclosed by Naville. Various 
passages of the ‘“‘Stone of Pithom” bear on the question. ‘ Mention is 
made of Tum as ‘‘ god of Succoth,” and of ‘the city (or town) of the 
temple of Tum.” Line 10 connects Pi-Tum with the canal of Ptolemy. 
Line 28 speaks of ‘‘ the city,” because it it there needless to repeat the 
proper name. In line 18 occurs Pithom-Succoth, and both names have 
the sign determinative of a town—which agrees with the view that they 
are sacred and secular synonyms. 


3. On the Holy Houses from the Hebrew Scriptures; also from 
the original texts of the Chronicles, Ezra, Maccabees, Septuagint, 
Coptic, Itala, Chaldee, Syriac, Samaritan, Talmud, and leading 
Rabbis; by Prof. T. O. Paine, of Elmwood, Mass. 


Mr. Paine said that the work here described was announced in the 
Proceedings of this Society for May, 1876, and would be issued in the 
coming autumn by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (40 full-page plates, folio, 
and 129 figures scattered through the printed text); that his investiga- 
tions and making of drawings had continued to the present date. He 
said that, according to his restorations from the Hebrew of Kings and 
Ezekiel, the outer court of the temple was six hundred cubits square, 
and the inner court was four hundred cubits square: in both cases in- 
cluding the court walls. He said that in his first studies, dating from 
Dec. 26, 1852, and published in 1861, he had made the inner court 400 
cubits square inside instead of outside of the walls. 

He stated that the ark of the flood was a gradine form, similar to 
forms discovered in the regions of the cuneiform ark-texts; that the 
ark had a water-tight hull, floating three decks of cabins, the above- 
water portion growing smaller and smaller upwards in three stories, 
like the chambers of the singers, altar, etc., in Ezekiel. That the ark, 
temple, and house of the king were of the same height, 30 cubits, the 
upper portion in each case being subdivided into three stories, with 
windows. 

That the tabernacle of Sinai was identical in design with tents dis- 
covered on the ruins of ancient Nineveh, and like the cabin or -home 
tent of the Arabs of to-day: the vertical walls being the mishkan, and 
the sharp roof, the ’ohel; these two terms being also applied to the 
whole structure. 


4, On the “thesis” of Mr. Whitehouse, aftirming Cairo to be 
the Biblical Zoan and Tanis magna; by Prof. J. A. Paine, of 
Tarrytown, N. Y. © 


Mr. Paine held this thesis (laid down and defended at the last preced- 
ing meeting of the Society: see its Proceedings for Oct., 1884; Journal, 
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vol. xi., pp. cexv. fg.) to be wholly invalid, every statement, considera- 
tion, and argument brought forward in its support being either mis- 
representative or incorrect; and he proceeded to refute it in detail and 
at considerable length. A much abbreviated abstract of parts of his 
paper is as follows: 

I. As regards monumental evidence, it is in general passed unnoticed 
by Mr. Whitehouse, reliance being placed instead on Christian, Jewish, 
and Arabic ‘traditions, wrongly construed. This is the direct opposite 
of the scientific and critical method of our day, which puts the monu- 
ments above all tradition, even above the Greek and Roman histories. 
Now the site of Sin, with its city, is called Zoan by the monuments. 
This is one of the names given to it not by Egyptians only, but also by 
Assyrians and Hebrews. The biblical ‘ field of Zoan” is clearly identi- 
cal with the Egyptian sokhet Z’an, ‘field or territory of Z’an,’ chief 
place of the fourteenth nome of Lower Egypt, and thus the San of the 
present day. This sokhet was the ‘low country’ of the nome, the 
marshy or pasture lands or Bukolia, low in comparison with the desert 
on the south-east, and adapted for grazing. The biblical ‘‘ sadeh of 
Zoan” has nothing to do with ‘the technical term of Abulfeda, 
Said” (Whitehouse), because Sa’id is only a modern Arabic name for 
Upper Egypt on both banks of the Nile, later even than Antoninus Mar- 
tyr (whence it could not well have been translated ‘campus’ by him), 
and because the two words have no etymological connection, their 
resemblance existing only in their transliterated forms. The origin of 
the name Zoan is Hebrew, as that of Zar or Zor for the site is Phoenician; 
the one is a sign of Israelitic occupation, as the other of Tyrian com- 
merce. The Egyptians themselves were accustomed to style it the 
‘City of Foreigners,” and to append the determinative sign indicating 
the presence of strangers. The Egyptian monuments and records know 
nothing of any Zoan at or near Cairo, 

II. As regards Christian testimony, this *‘ thesis” misconstrues the 
narrative of Antoninus. The Nilometer visited by him is made to be 
the one ‘‘at Rhoda.” But it is well known that this was first con- 
structed in A. D. 716, a century and a half after Antoninus, being an 
Arabic work, needed by the inhabitants of the new city of Cairo—a fact 
which Mr. Whitehouse might have learned from ‘‘ Magoudi,” whom he 
quotes in the connection. In reality, the traveller briefly sketches a 
journey down the Nile. The ‘Cataracts of the Nile” visited by him 
are our ‘first cataract,” between the island Philee and Syene or Aswan. 
His ‘‘ Nilometer” is the ancient and celebrated one at Elephantine, over 
against Aswan. Dropping down the river, he comes to Esneh, at his 
time the double town of Latopolis and Contra-Lato. Its old Egyptian 
name was Seni. Apparently, the Coptic Christians preferred to explain 
the name Latopolis in their own way, instead of accepting the Egyptian 
and Greek derivation from the fish Latus; and so ascribed the building 
of Lato and Contra-Lato to the daughters of Lot. It matters little 
whether Antoninus records his own interpretation or the local opinion 
on this point; in place of Latus we have Lot. He also confuses the 
Babylon of Létopolis, down the Nile, with one of these two towns on 
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either bank at Esneh, simply because he was a stranger, and his infor- 
mation was insufficient to let him distinguish between Latopolis and 
Létopolis. Further down, at the boundary separating the Thebaid and 
the Heptanomis, he came to the city Antinoé, or Antinodpolis, built by 
the emperor Hadrian in honor of his favorite, Antinous, drowned here; 
its ruins still mark the spot of the suicide and of the splendid Roman 
town. Directly opposite, the pilgrim encountered Tanis, the Tanis of 
Upper Egypt Lying under the shadow of Hermopolis magna, it was 
not of considerable size then. The site is still called Taneh, and the 
mountain on the west Gebel Taneh. Probably in ancient times it was a 
place of much extent and importance, as the Pe-sennu or Se-sennu fre- 
quently mentioned in Egyptian records. Antoninus journeyed through 
its field or territory on his way down to Memphis. Perhaps he deemed 
this the campus Taneos of the Vulgate; yet, if he did, it was because he 
had never visited the true Field of Tanis magna at San in the Delta, 
and, not being acquainted with the greater, attributed all he knew to 
the less. Then he continued his voyage on the west of the Nile down 
to Memphis. Of this city he has nothing to describe, save the wonder- 
ful things presented in a certain church transformed from a temple. 
So far as his account goes, he did not cross the Nile to Old Cairo; and 
as for Cairo as Tanis magna, it had not yet been founded in his day. 
From Memphis he journeyed ever downward and northward, by way 
of Athribis, to Alexandria. 

Ill. As regards Jewish testimony, the propounder of the ‘ thesis” 
misconstrues the words of Josephus. This author calls Tanis a ‘ town- 
let” (moAcyvqv) purely descriptively, on account of the reduced import- 
ance of the place in Roman times. If he had meant to contrast it with 
another greater Tanis, he would have called it Tanis pxpa, Having 
touched at Alexandria, and having been so strongly impressed as to 
characterize this city as ‘‘inferior only to Rome in magnitude,” he 
naturally belittled other places in the region, to him unknown. But 
the remains of the Roman period lately excavated at San tell a more 
truthful story, showing the place to have been no mean city even in the 
days of Titus; and this, the best testimony, is to be believed. The site 
of Old Cairo was occupied successively by Létopolis, Babylon (built by 
Cambyses, B. C. 525), Fostat (Mohammedan): the site has always borne 
some well-known name, and not Tanis magna; and there.are no ancient 
remains to warrant the hypo-thesis of such a predecessor. San, on the 
contrary, has always borne the title ‘‘magna:” the Egyptians called it 
‘the great city of the lower land,” or *‘the great city;” the Greeks 
gave it the same epithet—thus Strabo, ‘the Tanitic nome, and in it a 
city, weyady Tavig” (xvii. 1. 20); his other Tanis, near Hermopolis, was 
Tanis pi«pa; the whole land had no third; no Tanis of any sort or size 
ever stood at or near Cairo. 

Again, the words of Benjamin of Tudela are equally misconstrued. 
His friends and editors acknowledge that what he has to say of Egypt 
is what he heard, not what he saw. From the Tigris, his description 
leaps to China, falls back to India, and then jumps over to Aswan up 
the Nile—a flight of the mind, not an actual journey. Even the gross 
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inaccuracy of his Egyptian distances shows that he was not recording 
personal observation. He makes no claim that the Zoan he mentions is 
the biblical Zoan; and the non-biblical Zoan of his legend is not difficult 
of explanation. 

IV. As to many well-established matters, the ‘‘ thesis” and history 
are sadly at odds. The task is here attempted of reversing events long 
past. That Tanis-San was the source of Egyptian dynasties, and the 
residence of Egyptian kings, is beyond controversy. When Manetho and 
the monuments tell us that the XVIIth, XVIIIth, XXIst, and XXIIId 
dynasties were Tanitic, they mean that these had their capital at Tanis 
in San; and the record is not open to dispute. That Ramses II. made 
San his residence from about the time of the oppression, and continued 
to reside there till the day of his death, is equally undeniable. That 
Menephtah abode here till the date of the Exodus is the burden of 
every indication, etc., etc. The many inscriptions and tablets, the 
great examples of architecture, the magnificent works of art, found 
among the ruins of San, prove the presence at the site of numerous 
rulers of Egypt, from the sixth to the thirtieth dynasty. That Tanis at 
San was also the great port of entry for ancient Egypt, the busy and 
rich commercial emporium of the country, is not a subject of question 
or debate. To gainsay such a fact as this is merely to impeach one’s 
own sense. 

V. The author of the ‘‘ thesis” concludes with one supreme argument: 
‘*Dr. Birch has shown that Tanen was a name for Memphis B. C. 1300. 
Meneptah II. had entrenchments drawn to protect the city of On, the 
city of the god Tum, and to protect the great fortress of Tanen (i. e. 
Memphis).” In other words of the same author elsewhere: ‘‘Jablonski’s 
fairness compelled him to give weight to the objection that Zoan was 
the Greek Tanis at San-el-Hagar, the Peluthim of the Talmud, although 
it is now known that Zoan was Memphis, the Tannen of the papyrus of 
Meneptah.” ‘‘Tanis is a nominative formed from Tanin. The Tal- 
mudist followed the Tannen of the papyri.” ‘‘ Zoan-Tanis-Memphis was 
at the entrance of the Delta.” The argument is this: The city Tanis 
(Zoan), at Cairo as a suburb of Memphis, was the Tanen of Menephtah, 
by identity of name.—This is an unmitigated blunder. The Tanen re- 
ferred to by Menephtah was no city, but a title of the deity Ptah! The 
added ‘‘Memphis” in parenthesis (not in the text) is an explanatory 
equivalent of ‘‘fortress,” not of ‘*Tanen.” The ‘‘ papyrus” spoken of is 
really one of the walls of a court to the temple of Amon at Karnak, 
bearing an inscription relating to the invasion of Egypt by the Greeks 
under the XIXth dynasty, in the reign of Menephtah. The passage in 
point, according to the translation of Dr. Birch, runs thus: 


‘To guard Heliopolis, the city of the god Tum; 
To protect Memphis, the fortress of Tanen.” 


Brugsch’s rendering is as follows: 


‘He caused entrenchments to be thrown up] 
In order to protect the city On, the city of the sun-god Tum, 
And in order to shelter the great fortress of Tanen (i. e. Memphis).” _ 
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Such parallelism of expression is very common: as On or Heliopolis is 
the city of the god Tum, so the great fortress or Memphis belongs to 
the god Tanen. Tanen is the most frequent epithet or alternative 
appellation of Ptah, and carries the sense of ‘shaper, creator, father of 
beginnings ;’ even the compound title Ptah-Tanen occasionally ap- 
“pears. The great fortress referred to is the fortification for which 
Memphis was famous, and which is often put by synecdoche for the 
city itself: thus, the Great Bulwark, the Strong Seat, the City of the 
Wall, the Town of the White Wall (R. P. ii. 94; viii. 10, 12,142); it is 
also called by Herodotus the Castle, and the White Castle (iii. 13, 19). 


5. On the Canal of Joseph and other local Allusions to Middle 
Egypt in Genesis xlix. ; by Mr. F. C. Whitehouse, of New York 
City: presented by the Corresponding Secretary. 


Relying upon Arabic and other tradition, Mr. Whitehouse presented 
the following paraphrase of verses 22-27 in the ‘“‘ Blessing of Jacob:” 

‘* Joseph is, as the canal which bears his name, a fruitful branch of the 
Nile, even a fruitful branch by a lake, whose branches run over the wall 
of the Libyan Desert. The archers, even as the hot arrows of the sun, 
have sorely grieved him, and shot at him, and hated him. But his bow, 
curving in the vast sweep of its waters, abode in strength, and the arms 
of his hands were made strong by the hands of the mighty God of 
Jacob (from thence is the shepherd, the stone of Israel).* Even by the 
God of thy father, who shall help thee; and by the Almighty who shall 
bless thee with blessings of heaven above, blessings of the deep sea that © 
lieth under, blessings of the breast, and of the womb. The blessings of 
thy father have prevailed above the blessings of my progenitors into the 
utmost western bound of the everlasting hills of the desert: they shall 
be on the head of Joseph, and on the crown of him that was separate 
from his brethren.” 


Professor Toy observed that there is no reason to suppose that this 
Genesis passage refers to anything but an Israelitish tribe. The Hebrew 
word rendered ‘‘ branch” is never used of a stream of water. 


6. On Superstitious Customs connected with Sneezing; by: Mr. 
Henry C. Warren, of Boston. 


The varying superstitious customs and beliefs respecting sneezing are 
rehearsed at considerable length, and with many references to the lit- 
erature of the subject, by Tylor, in his Primitive Culture, i'., pp. 88-94. 
His observations extend to the Zulus, Polynesians, and Moslems, as well 
as to the Indo-Europeans ; but it is only with the latter that I at present 
directly concern myself. The exclamations, ‘‘God bless you,” ‘+ Gott 
hilf,” ‘‘ Felicita,” are current even at the present day. The question of 
this paper is, Why is it commonly the custom for the bystander rather 
than for the sneezer to repeat the formula ? 

With reference to this question, I would call attention to a Buddhist 


* An explanatory gloss, equivalent to “from this Fayoum-Avaris went out the 
Hyk-Sos, who befriended Israel.” See Proc. of Soc. of Biblical Archeology. 
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‘birth-story,” which, if it helps us to no conclusive answer, is at any 
rate interesting as showing the antiquity of these superstitions. This 
‘‘birth-story” is one of the many tales which Buddha told of his for- 
tunes in previous existences, and is found in Fausbdll’s Jataka, ii. 15 ff. 
Fausbéll has also translated the story proper, but not the introductory 
incident. I give the gist of it in an abridged translation from the orig- 
inal Pali. The Bodhisatta, or one who was to become Buddha in a sub- 
sequent existence, may be rendered by ‘ Future Buddha.’ 

*“One day, as the teacher [Buddha] was seated preaching in the 
Royal Monastery, in the midst of the four classes of his disciples, he 
sneezed. The monks raised a shout and made a great uproar, saying, 
‘May the Blessed Lord live! May the Buddha live!’ The noise was 
such that it put an end to the sermon. Said the Blessed One to the 
monks, ‘ Mendicants, in the case of a sneeze does living or dying depend 
on the saying of ‘‘Live”?” ‘No, indeed, Lord.’ ‘Mendicants, you shall 
not say ‘‘ Live” on hearing a sneeze. Whoever shall say it, is guilty of 
a sin requiring confession and absolution.’ 

‘* Now it came to pass that the common people, when they heard the 
monks sneeze, used to say, ‘ Live, reverend sirs.’ The monks had the 
bad manners not to reply. The people were offended, saying, ‘ How is 
it possible for the priestly followers of the Cakya prince not to reply 
when “ Live, reverend sirs,” is said to them? The matter was an- 
nounced to the Blessed One. Said he, ‘Mendicants, one could not wish 
for more superstitious people than are the unconverted. I consent, 
mendicants, that if any one of you is saluted with ‘‘ Live, reverend sir,” 
he shall reply, ‘‘ Long live.”’ 

_‘*The monks then questioned the Blessed One. ‘ Lord; when did the 
custom of saying “Live” and replying ‘‘Live” arise? Said the 
Teacher, ‘Mendicants, the custom of saying ‘‘ Live” and replying 
‘* Live” arose in ancient times.’ He then related a story.” 

‘*The Future Buddha and his father Gagga attempted to pass the night 
in a house haunted by a yakkha or ogre. This yakkha had leave to eat 
all persons who entered except such as said ‘Livy ’ ~~ 2aring a sneeze, 
and such as said ‘ Live thou also’ on hearing a ___ e.’ _He lived on a 
pillar. Thinking, ‘I will make Gagga sneeze,’ he sent forth small dust. 
The dust entered Gagga’s nostrils. He sneezed. His son, the Future 
Buddha, did not say ‘ Live thou’; so the yakkha came down to eat him. 
The Future Buddha thought, ‘ This must be the one who made my father 
sneeze, the yakkha who eats every one that neglects to say ‘‘ Live” on 
hearing a sneeze.’ So he addressed the first stanza to his father : 


‘O Gagga, live a hundred years, 
And twenty others added on ; 
Let no pisacas* eat me up ; 
is Live thou a hundred autumns yet.’ 


* Observe that the Future Buddha says pisaicas and not yakkhas. The pisacas, 
or goblins, were a race of supernatural beings apparently lower in the scale of 
existences than were the yakkhas (Skt. yaksa) or ogres. 
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The yakkha, having heard the Future Buddha’s words, said to himself, 
‘IT cannot eat this man, because he has said ‘‘ Live ;” but his father I 
will eat.’ So saying, he went to the presence of Gagga, who, seeing 
him approach, thought, ‘This must be the yakkha that eats all those 
who do not say ‘‘ Live thou also.” I will say so.’ So Gagga addressed 
the second stanza to his son: . 


‘ Live also thou a hundred years, 
And twenty others added on ; 
Let the pisicas poison eat ; 
Live thou a hundred autumns yet.’ 


The yakkha, on hearing these words, returned, saying thus to himself : 
‘These two cannot be eaten by me.’ ” 

Then the Future Buddha reprimands, tames, and converts the yakkha, 
and the story is brought to a close. 

At first thought the English ‘‘God bless you” might seem to be 

uttered from purely altruistic motives by the bystander on behalf of his 
friend the sneezer. But, on the other hand, there are modern Hindu 
practices which indicate that the bystander (as contrasted with the man 
whose sneezing he hears) is alarmed for himself at the unfavorable 
omen, and acts on his own behalf accordingly. Thus a Hindu will 
desist from a journey, or an important piece of business, if he hears 
some one sneeze. (See Panjab Notes and Queries, June, 1884, p. 101, 
and Feb., 1885, p. 79.) 
* Now the chaffy Pali story seems to contain a sound grain of sugges- 
tion, which may help to reconcile the two apparently opposing super- 
stitions last noticed. I assume with Herbert Spencer (Principles of 
Sociology, i. 244-5) that involuntary actions like sneezing and yawning 
are often ‘‘ regarded as showing that some intruder has made the body 
do what its owner did not intend it to do.” As, then, the sneezer is 
possessed by an uncanny spirit, his own spirit being perhaps driven out, 
the superstition considers him helpless. This explains why he neither 
prays nor deprecates the spirit on his own account at first. The by- 
stander is afraid, because he is in the presence of a malign influence. 
For this reason he tries to come to the rescue of the sneezer’s natural 
self with some phrase like ‘‘ God bless you” or ‘‘ Jiva,” which, although 
worded as if solely in behalf of the sneezer, is really motivated by the 
bystander’s alarm for himself before the threatening evil spirit. The 
sneezer, then, with some such phrase as ‘‘ Thanks, the same to you,” or 
“Tvam pi jiva,” recovers his power over his natural self, and accord- 
ingly says in his own name to the evil one, ‘‘ Begone from us both.” 

Thus, in our Jataka, it is not the sneezer Gagga, but the bystander, 
the Future Buddha, that speaks first. He says ‘‘ Live” or ‘‘God bless 
you ;” and, from the third line of the stanza, his motive seems to be, 
‘* Because otherwise I fear that the pisacas that have hold of you will 
eat me.” Gagga’s answer, ‘Live also thou,” seems hardly more than 
what the Germans reply in the like case: namely, ‘‘ Danke.” By this 
formula he shows that he is again in his right mind, and his friend then 
no longer fears that the pisicas will attack him next, for they are 
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already banned. Then Gagga, by his recommendation that the pisacas 
eat poison, so to say, snaps his fingers in their face.* 

References to these superstitions are not infrequent in Sanskrit. 
Béhtlingk and Roth (s. v. ks) cite other allusions, from Caurapafica¢ika 
11, MBh. xiii. 7584, ete. There is also a story in the Katha-Sarit-Sagara, 
chap. 28, in which a sneezing superstition plays a role. See Tawney’s 
Translation, i. 253. 

For a man that has sneezed or yawned, Agvalayana (Grhya-siitra iii. 
6. 7) prescribes the repetition of a pious text. Here the sneezer feels 
conscious that he is not wholly overcome by the evil power that caused 
the sneeze, and so does something himself to drive it off. 

Apparent exceptional cases, finally, in which people seem to regard 
sneezing as a lucky omen, may be accounted for on the supposition that 
they came to misunderstand the true significance of the ‘‘ God bless 
you ”’—namely, as a weapon against an evil influence—-and imagined it to 
be a congratulation. 


Prof. Whitney remarked that the earliest mention known to him in 
Hindu literature of superstitious practices in connection with sneezing 
is found in the Jaéiminiya-Brahmana, at ii. 155, and reads as follows : 
tam evaim santam abhito nisedur : na eko viro ‘bhit sa itthamn 
nyagat kva bhavdma iti : sa ho ’vdca na vai vidma yo (mss. ya) ‘bhiivam 
iti kim iti cuksiisdmi va ity : atha ha sma tatah purd ksutvdi ’va mri- 
yante : ho ksuhi jive ti vaksydma iti sa ha cuksdva tam ha 
jive’ty ticus sa jijiva : tasmad idam apy etarhi cuksuvansam ahur jive 
‘Him, being in this plight, the gods sat down about: ‘‘ he hath been our 
one hero ; he hath thus sung (?); where are we?” Hesaid: ‘‘ we do not 
know what I have been :”’—‘‘ why ?’—‘‘I want to sneeze.” Now up to 
that time, people used to die when they sneezed: They said to him: 
‘*sneeze ; we will say ‘live’ to thee.” So he sneezed ; they said ‘ live” 
to him ; he lived. Therefore also at the present time they say “live” to 
one who has sneezed.’ This passage certainly supports the ordinary 
view, that it is the sneezer, himself who is regarded as in danger, and 
whom his friends save by a good wish or blessing. The altruistic char- 
acter of the proceeding is sufficiently taken away by the implied under- 
standing that he will do the same for them ina similar case: it is a 
social exchange of kind offices. 

Professor Hall observed that sneezing was a good omen among the 
Greeks and Romans. So even in the Odyssey, xvii. 545. The Loves 
sneeze at a lover as a sign that he is to be happy, in Theocritus, vii. 96 ; 
compare Catullus, xlv. 18; and also Theocritus, xviii. 16, the epithala- 
mium of Helen. 


7. On some Manuscripts of Ptolemy’s Star-catalogues ; by Prot. 
Isaac H. Hall, of New York City. 


Professor Hall exhibited eleven photographs of manuscripts of Ptole- 
my’s Star-catalogues, brought by Dr. C. H. F. Peters, of the Litchfield 


* For the tone of the Pali expression visar pisacd khadantu, compare the words 
of the tortoise to the cowherds, yusmabhir bhusma bhaksitavyam, Uitop., p. 112. 6. 
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Observatory of Hamilton College, some two years ago, from Italian 
libraries, whither he had gone for the purpose of collating, and estab- 
lishing the text as accurately as possible for the use of astronomers. 
Nine of these were in the original Greek, in cursive script of various 
ages, one a Latin translation by Gherardo Cremonese, and the remaining 
one an Arabic translation. As Dr. Peters himself gave a long explana- 
tion of the MSS., and of his work on Ptolemy’s Catalogue in general, at 
the meeting of the National Academy in October, 1884; and as he pub- 
lished in the proceedings of the Institute of Venice, some two years ago, 
a brief account of the material extant for a critical edition of the star- 
catalogue, with particular remarks on the special value of the Arabic 
translation, it is hardly worth while to go further into particulars here. 
The specimens were the following: Greek Codices : Codex Venetus 
Gree. cecii., fol. 390 b; ceciii., fol. 142; ccex., fol. 90; ccexi., fol. 201; 
ecexii., fol. 104 (or 204, or 304— obscure) ; ccexiii., fol. 218 ; Codex Lau- 
rentianus Greece. i., fol. 102; xlvii., fol. 183 b; xlviii., fat. 97 b; Cod. 
Laurent. Latin. xlv., fol. ?; Cod. Laurent. Arab. clvi., fol. 77 b. 


8. The Greek Stamps on the handles of Rhodian Amphori, 
found in Cyprus, and now in the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York; by Prof. I. H. Hall. 


Gen. di Cesnola found in Cyprus some thirty complete amphore, all 
with stamps on the handles, besides a number of handles that were 
broken off. The vessels were chiefly used as packing casks. Their 
height is about two feet and a half, and their largest diameter a foot or 
more. They would not hold liquids unless coated on the inside with 
pitch; remains of figs and other fruit have been found in them, and 
sometimes salt. The stamps on the handles vary somewhat in their 
purport. Sometimes they have the eponym, the name of the (Doric) 
month, the name of the manufacturer or owner, and an emblem; but 
they vary so much in the character of their legends that each amphora 
or handle must be taken by itself. The stamps on the New York speci- 
mens are either circular or rectangular; but others occur of oval shape. 
They are sometimes quite easy to read, but more often rather difficult. 

The paper presented in detail the description of the stamps, and gave 
their inscriptions, with explanations. It is printed in full in the 
Society’s Journal, vol. xi. (pp. 389-398). 


9. On a Greek Inscription from Tarts or Tartosa in Syria ; 
by Prof. I. H. Hall. 


This inscription is one found on a marble tablet in the Serai at Tartds 
by Mr. J. Loytved, Danish consul at Beirfit, and general business man 
of the British schools under superintendence of Mrs. Mott. The squeeze 
was sent by Rev. H. H. Jessup of Beirfit to Rev. R. D. Hitchcock, presi- 
dent of Union Theological Seminary, who passed it over to Prof. Francis 
Brown, who passed it over to me. Unfortunately a large portion of the 
inscription has perished ; all that remains being the right hand side of 
the slab on which it was cut. How much is gone it is impossible to say ; 
but probably from one-third to one-half of the whole is missing. The 
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ends of the lines are all there, except of the last. How many more 
lines there were originally, below, it is also impossible to say. Nor is it 
possible to fill out the lines and get a connected reading of the whole. 

The squeeze is a direct cast, showing in relief (only) the letters that 
are intaglio on the stone; but it is a fine cast, and shows a beautiful 
piece of lettering. The length of the fragmentary lines, excluding the 
last, which is but a scrap, varies from about eleven to twenty inches, 
The letters are an inch high, very regular and beautiful, and of the 
late yzantine type. The alpha has the V-shaped cross-bar, the sigma 
has the rectangular C-form, the omega is like an inverted mu, the wi has 
the uncial form, as does also the delta, and in some measure (except the 
cross-bar) the alpha. The omicron is pointed at the top. Ligatures 
occur frequently. For ov occurs the common ligature ; 7¢, ov, ver, jy, 
vy, vac, He, and yue occur as ligatures, made so by using a perpendicu- 
lar stroke as common to two letters. 

The inscription is an ecclesiastical one. Above are two heads, one of 
a male, the other of a female, saint. If these two heads are all the 
upper ornament, then about one-third of the inscription is gone. If 
there were three heads originally, then about half of it is gone. The 
faces proper of these heads are each about two and a half inches high 
by two inches wide ; but the aureole or other ornament makes them 
each about five inches in diameter. Hanging at the neck of the woman 
is what appears to be a bit of a chain; at the neck of the man isa 
square ornament with a little cross. 

The space between the lines of the inscription varies from three- 
quarters to half an inch. 

The following is the inscription; marking those letters which are 
united in ligatures by a horizontal line above them. 


OYZAXAPLIOYTAIS 
EQSTHMENHTIMHIIPOSENHNHKTAL . 
TOYATIOY MPOOHTOY ZAXAPIOYILPONOLA 
NIZKOMOY TOYTO AETOYAAMIIPO 
TONIEPQNKANONQNAYNAMIN 
. . H(or [APAMHAENO® 
STHTOGEIAOME TOIS EYKTH 
. N(or NQNTH 
.... XEINAEK AIMANHTYPINIIPOS 
10... . HPIOYOIKOYIDENTEE®EE HE 
11....YT*x I (or N, or H?)HMEPA... 


In the last line there are marks as if an A might have preceded the Y. 
The last A is assumed, though only its angular top is visible, which can 
scarcely have belonged to a 4 or A. The breaks in this last line are pro- 
voking, because they render it difficult to determine whether iota 
adscript was used or not: a matter that becomes important in the case 
of MOINH in line 8. In the last line there is also visible at the end the 
top of a perpendicular stroke, of which nothing can be made. It is un- 
certain whether the last line is to be read (supplied) as AYTH HMEPA or 
AYTHI HMEPAI (of course TAYTH is to be thought of as a possibility for 
the first word of the two). 
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The fracture of the left side of the stone is irregular; line 2 beginning 
one letter farther to the left than line 1, line 8 beginning one letter still 
farther to the left, line 4 even with line 2, line 5 even with line 1; and 
then the fracture slopes pretty regularly to the right, till the first letter 
of line 11 comes directly under the seventh letter of line 1. The ends of 
the lines are nearly in the same perpendicular line, except lines 1 and 2, 
which end about an inch and a half sooner than the rest; and line 11, 
which is a mere fragment. 

It seems pretty plain that the general purport of the inscription has 
reference to the penance by which the worshipers at the shrine or 
church of the holy prophet Zacharias were chastened, in accordance 
with the provision made by the bishop, by virtue of the power of the 
sacred canons. When the substantial offering was brought, and the 
worshipers took refuge in no excuse, and paid the debt, and were 
chastened by the penance, they were to attend the solemn assembly, or 
procession, to the house of worship, five times in succession on the same 
day. 

Of the matters that seem probable, in attempting to supply the miss- 
ing parts of the inscription, it seems that tov dyiov xpopft- may be pretty 
certainly supplied at the beginning of line 1, é- at beginning and -rdrov 
in the word at end of line 4, -piove in the word at end of line 7, ev«r- at 
beginning of line 10. Beyond that nothing seems easily fixed. 


10. A brief Account of some recent Assyriological Publica- 
cations ; by Prof. D. G. Lyon, of Cambridge, Mass. 


Without attempting to make a complete report, Prof. Lyon described 
some 0. the more important recent undertakings. The Zeitschrift fir. 
Keilschriftforschung, under editorial charge of Drs. Bezold and Hom- 
mel, has completed its first volume (Leipzig, Otto Schulze, 1884), and has 
issued parts 1 and 2 of vol. ii. Vol. i. contains articles in German, French, 
English, and Latin, furnished by the editors and Schrader, Sayce, 
Guyard, Oppert, Strassmaier, Dvorak, Amiaud, Jensen, Pinches, Ha- 
lévy, and Nestle. Some of these articles have been published separately. 
The one by Dr. P. Jensen in vol. i., no. 4, and vol. ii., no. 1, makes a 
neat and valuable brochure of 91 pages, entitled De Incantamentorum 
Sumerico-Assyriorum Seriei quae dicitur ** Surbu” Tabula Seata (Mona- 
chii, 1885). Herr Heinrich Zimmern issues as doctor-dissertation Baby- 
lonische Busspsalmen umschrieben, iibersetzt und erklart (Leipzig, Breit- 
kopf and Hartel, 1885). This essay will soon appear in enlarged form as 
vol. vi. of the Assyriologische Bibliothek (Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs), and 
gives promise of being one of the most interesting of that series. 

Dr. J. N. Strassmaier has issued the fifth part of his Alphabetisches 
Verzeichniss der Assyrischen und Akkadischen Worter, etc., pp. 769-960, 
and one part more will complete the work (Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs), In 
the absence of a lexicon, that by Norris being incomplete, antiquated, 
and out of print, Dr. Strassmaier’s Verzeichniss has special value as a 
concordance. The Assyrian material in the Calwer Bibellexikon or 
Biblisches Handwérterbuch has been furnished by Prof. Friedrich De- 
litzsch, and adds very greatly to the value of this work (pp. 1036, Calw 
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and Stuttgart, 1885). Students of Assyriology are still waiting for Prof. 
Delitzsch’s long-promised Assyrian lexicon, but biblical students have 
from his pen a glossary of the Assyrian words used by Ezekiel, in Baer 
and Delitzsch’s edition of this prophet (Leipzig, 1884). 

Dr. Eduard Meyer has published vol. i. of his Geschichte des Alter- 
thums, about 175 pages of which are devoted to Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian history (Stuttgart, Cotta, 1884). The publication of part 1 of 
Prof. Paul Haupt’s Babylonisches Nimrodepos places in the hands of 
students the original of the larger portion of the great poem commonly 
known as the Izdubar Epic (Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs, 1884). A little older 
than the above works is Dr. Hermann Hilprecht’s Freibrief Nebukad- 
nezar’s 1. (Leipzig, 1883), a doctor-dissertation, which the enthusiastic 
young author intended to develop into larger form. 

In England, the most important recent publication is the second half 
of vol. v. of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, plates 36-70 
(London, 1884), by Sir Henry Rawlinson and Mr. T. G. Pinches. The 
grammatical papers and discussions of texts and history given by Mr. 
Pinches in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology are 
always valuable. His colleague in the British Museum, Mr. E. A. 
Budge, is joint author of some of the papers, and has also given as vol. 
v. of the ‘‘ By-Paths of Bible Knowledge” a short account of Baby- 
lonian Life and History (London, The Religious Tract Society, 1884). 

The paper read by M. Josef Halévy before the sixth international 
Oriental Congress, at Leiden in 1883, has appeared, under the title Apercu 
Grammatical de lAllographie Assyro-Babylonienne (Leiden, E. J. 
Brill, 1884). M. Halévy denies the existence of a Sumero-Akkadian 
language, and contends that the many cuneiform texts which are gen- 
erally believed to contain such a language are only a secret writing of 
the priests. The apergu is an attempt to explain this hieratic writing 
in its word-formation and its grammar. This is one of the greatest 
questions connected with cuneiform study, and M. Halévy, standing 
for a long time alone, won allies in the lamented M. Stanislas Guyard 
and more recently in M. Henri Pognon. The posthumous second part 
of vol. ii. of M. Francois Lenormant’s Les Origines de l Histoire appeared 
in Paris last year. 

In America, Prof. Paul Haupt has contributed to this year’s January 
number of Hebraica (Morgan Park, Ill., The American Publication Soci- 
ety of Hebrew) a valuable paper on Assyrian vowels. He has also given 
in the April number of the same journal a minute commentary on the 
confinement at Nineveh of a Kedarene prince, related in the annals of 
Assurbanipal. Assyriology: Its use and abuse in Old Testament Study 
is the title of an entertaining and scholarly address by Prof. Francis 
Brown (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1885). 

Professor Lyon also announced as in press a work of his own entitled 
an Assyrian Manual, an aid to persons who wish to begin, with or with- 
out a teacher, the study of the Assyrian language. The manual will 
contain Assyrian texts, partly in cuneiform character, but mostly trans- 
literated, and also paradigms, notes, glossary, and lists of cuneiform 


signs. 
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11. On the Garo Language ; by Prof. John Avery, of Bruns- 
wick, Maine. 


The Garos* are a rude aboriginal tribe occupying the western extrem- 
ity of the range of hills which forms the water-parting between the 
valleys of the Brahmaputra and Surma in the British-Indian province 
of Assam. Their neighbors on the east are the Khasis—likewise an 
aboriginal tribe—while on the other three sides they are bounded by a 
population consisting mainly of Assamese and Bengalis. They number 
about 109,000, and cover an area of 3653 square miles. 

The Garos first became known to Europeans near the end of the last 
century, in connection with the newly acquired administration of east- 
ern Bengal by the East-India Company. The acquaintance, however, 
was chiefly with parties who came down to the plains for trade or to 
plunder defenseless villages. It is only since 1866. when a British officer 
was detailed to reside in their hills, that their land has been surveyed 
and their characteristics have been accurately observed. 

The Garo language is one of a numerous and loosely affiliated group 
of tongues, known as Tibeto-Burman ; and its nearest kindred are the 
Pani-koch, the Kachari, the Deori-Chutia, and the Tipura. It was first 
reduced to writing by American Baptist missionaries less than a score 
of years ago, and for this purpose the Bengali characters were used. 
In 1873, Rev. T. J. Keith published a small Garo and Bengali-English 
dictionary, and in the following year a grammar of 75 pages. These 
works are valuable, but abound in minor defects. They, together with 
a Garo version of a portion of the Scriptures, constitute nearly all our 
means for obtaining an insight into the structure of the language, with- 
out a visit to the hills themselves. 

Twenty-eight characters were borrowed from the Bengali to represent 
Garosounds. The number, however, is not sufticient to indicate all minor 
differences of pronunciation. The letters are: vowels, a, d, 7, 1, e, 0, 
anusvara, visarga ; consonants, k, kh, g; ¢, ch, j; t, th,d,n; p, ph, b or 
v,m; y, 7, l; sh,s; h. These are sounded for the most part as in deva- 
nagari, but a is heard as in fall and th asin thus. The absence of the 
sonant aspirates is noteworthy, and is a feature shared with Tibetan 
and other members of the group. The letters k, ch, t, p, y, 1do not occur 
as initial in true Garo words. The visarga is not true to name, but 
denotes a sudden cessation of utterance. 

Garo substantives have no grammatical gender, and sex is indicated - 
by special words—as mande, ‘man,’ mecik, ‘woman’—in the case of 
human beings, and by added words for ‘male’ and ‘female’ in case 
of the lower animals. All other objects are genderiess. Plurality 
is denoted by an added syllable, which is usually rdng. This is com- 
monly omitted when numeral words accompany the substantive. A 
singular feature of the language is that when a numeral occurs with a 


*Since the meeting, I learn from a printed extract of a letter to Dr. Rost from 
Shillong, that the local government of Assam is doing much for the investigation 
of the native languages. A Tipura vocabulary is printed, and grammars of the 
Garo and Miri are soon to appear. 
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substantive a generic particle is prefixed to the former, varying accord- 
ing to the nature of the latter: thus, for human beings shdk must be 
used, as bishd shak gni, ‘two children ; but macehd mang gni, ‘two 
tigers.’ So for round objects one uses rang ; for money, khdp, phel, or 
gang ; for boxes, tables, and the like, ge—and so on. 

Garo nouns have declension by suftixes, but these are loosely attached 
to the base and may be omitted whenever the case is clear from the 
context. They cause no euphonic change in the base and are the same 
for both numbers. In the plural they follow the plural sign. The 
declension of shang, ‘ village,’ will illustrate the whole subject. 


Nom. shang ‘a village.’ 
Ace.  shangkho ‘a village.’ 
Inst. shangei ‘with a village.’ 
Dat. shangna ‘to a village.’ 
shangoni 
shangonikho 
Gen.  shangni ‘of a village.’ 
shango ‘in a village.’ 
shangona 
shangei or -cind t 
Voc. Oshang ‘O village.’ 
Piu. Nom.  shangrdng ‘ villages.’ 
Ace. shangrdngkho ‘ villages.’ etec., ete. 


‘from a village.’ 


Loc. ‘into a village.’ 


The general plan of this declension accords with that of the Dravidian 
tongues of Southern India and of the Scythian family in general. All 
declinable Garo words have a uniform declension. If two such words 
stand in the same case, the last only takes the suffixes. Since no stem- 
forming suffixes or internal vowel-changes are required in forming 
Garo substantives, any part of speech can be turned into one, provided 
the sense admits, by simply appending the proper terminations, Com- 
pound nouns are formed with great readiness and from a variety of 
elements. 

Adjectives are declined or not according to the rule of position just 
given. They show no agreement in gender. They have no comparison 
in the Indo-European sense ; but to express the thought that one object 
possesses a quality in a less degree than another, the first word is put in 
_ the dative, followed by the particle bate, ‘than,’ and the second noun 
follows with the adjective, to which is appended a suffix bdtd or bed. 
Thus, ud shangna bate ia shang canbata, ‘than that village this village 
is small.’ To express the superlative, one has only to use the word sig- 
nifying ‘all,’ and say ‘than all villages this village is small.’ Adjec- 
tives are readily turned into substantives or verbs. 

The Garo has the usual complement of pronouns, excepting the pos- 
sessive and the relative. The former is supplied by the genitive of the 
personal pronoun, and for the latter a participle or a verbal noun is 
commonly used. The Bengali relative je is sometimes borrowed, but 
other constructions are preferred. All the pronouns, except that of the 
first person, form the plural and are declined just like nouns. The first 
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person, dagd, forms its plural by change of base, and has a twofold 
stem, the one being inclusive and the other exclusive. Thus deingd is 
‘we’ including the person addressed, and cingd is ‘we’ excluding him, 

The structure of the verb is in general very simple, but not incapable 
of some nice discrimination of thought. It has but one voice, the 
active ; and to express passivity, the verb in the causative form is used 
impersonally, the subject being made the object: thus, to express ‘the 
rice is eaten,’ a Garo would say mikho cddtd, lit. ‘it causes to eat the 
rice. There is no distinction of number in the verb, nor of person ex- 
cept in the imperative. The three tense-relations, present, past, and 
future, are discriminated by suffixes added directly to the root without 
change of the latter. Past near at hand and past remote are distin- 
guished by separate forms. Progressive action may be indicated in 
each tense by a particle eng, from dngd, ‘become,’ inserted before the 
tense-ending, The verb has an indicative, imperative, and a rudimen- 
tary conditional mode, though these are not distinguished by special 
mode-signs. It has also two derivative conjugations, a causative and a 
negative, There is one infinitive and three participles, two present and 
one past. One present participle is used only in a conditional sense. 
The inflection of an, ‘give,’ will illustrate these statements. 


Indicative. Present, dng, etc., and, ‘1, ete., give.’ 

Near past, dngd, etc., andhd or anjak, ‘1, etc., gave (recently).’ 

Remote past, dngd, ete., andhdcim, ‘1, etc., gave (long ago).’ 
_ Future, dngd, ete., angen, ‘1, etc., shall give.’ 
Conditional. Past, dngd, etc., angencim, ‘had I, etc., given.’ 
Imperative. nid, etc., anbo, ‘give thou, etc.’ 

ud, etc., ancind or ancang, ‘let him, etc., give.’ 
Infinitive. annd, ‘to give.’ 
Participles. Present, anode, ‘if giving.’ 
anod, ‘ giving.’ 

Past, ane, ‘having given.’ 
Causative. dngd, etc., andtd, ‘I, etc., cause to give.’ 
Negative. dngd, etc., anjad, ‘1, etc., do not give.’ etc, ete. 


Each of the above forms acquires a progressive sense by the use of the: 
particle eng ; thus, anengd, ‘I am giving,’ etc. 

Compound verbs are extremely common in Garo, not only the sorts 
usual in English, but the two following unusual kinds: 1. When the 
idea of number is to be emphasized, a numerical particle may be inserted 
between the root and tense-ending of the verb, thus forming a sort of 
agreement between it and its subject or object; 2. The words called 
prepositions or postpositions in other languages are, when united with a 
verb, infixed in Garo. Thus, a Garo would say, not ‘‘ forthcoming,” or 
‘*coming-forth,” but comeforthing.” 

The structure of the Garo sentence is very simple. It has the in- 
verted order, the verb invariably coming at the end. <A substantive or 
pronoun modifying another one usually precedes it, while an adjective 
as commonly follows—in which case the adjective, and not the sub- 
stantive, is declined. Adverbs precede the words they modify, and 
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prepositional words usually follow their cases. Nouns of agency often 
take before them the same case that the verb entering into their compo- 
sition would have taken if standing alone. Relative clauses—seldom 
occurring—precede antecedent clauses. 

The Garo vocabulary has already borrowed much from the Assamese 
and Bengali, and the rate of foreign addition will probably increase as 
the people become more civilized and trade more freely in the plains. 
It is not unlikely that at some future time the language will be entirely 
displaced by Aryan speech, as has already happened with more than one 
rude tribe of India; but when that will occur, if ever, we are not ina 
position to conjecture. 


12. On Dr. Burnell’s Argument in regard to the Date of the 
Manava-dharma-gistra; by Prof. E. W. Hopkins, of Bryn Mawr, 
Penn. : presented by the Corresponding Secretary. 


In the preface to the translation of Manu begun by Dr. Burnell and 
completed by the writer, the latter intimated that the views expressed 
by Dr. Burnell in regard to the date of this law-book were not held by 
himself. He wishes at present to explain his grounds for objecting to 
Dr. Burnell’s argument. 

If we summarize the reasons inducing Dr. Burnell to assume the date 
he did in his Introduction, we find that they are the following : 

1. a. The Sittra-period of Sanskrit literature extended from circa 600 
to c. 200 B. C. The work, being a metrical ¢dstru, cannot therefore be 
earlier than the first or second century B. C. 6. Because Medhatithi is 
first mentioned in 1200 A. D., he must have lived about 1000 A. D., and 
the latest date is therefore about 500 A. D., because it is impossible 
that the earliest commentator came nearer than 250 or 300 years to the 
date of the work itself, and Medhatithi is, as we know, not the very first 
commentator. c. The style and language is that of the epic; the text 
resembles that of metrical rituals, which were chiefly composed in the 
early centuries A. D. d. The matter contains much that is foreign to 
the original Siitras. The dialogues are in the style of the Puranas. 
The philosophy is Samkhyan (dates of which lie between 300 B. C. and 
150 B. C.), so that the earliest date would be about the first century 
A.D. As this system of philosophy was supplanted by the Vedanta in 
the seventh and eighth centuries A. D., we have 100 A. D. and 700 A. D. 
as the terminus ab quo and ad quem respectively. 

2. a. The character of the work aside from this proves it is late, for we 
find *‘Civa is god of the Brahmans but Visnu is god of the Ksatriyas” 
(sic), and in i. 10 we have Vignu as incarnate deity ; this is a point of 
contact with the epic. b. But epic poetry is popular, not meant for 
priests. Therefore this work was not for priests. But the Brahmans 
would only have written it for a king, therefore it must have been 
written for a king. 

3. What king? Pulikegi; because he founded the West Calukyan 
dynasty, which was the chief dynasty of the time, and this king be- 
longed to the Manava-gotra. The work could have been written for no 
one but a powerful king, and in a time of peace, These conditions are 
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filled by Pulikegi; the place is, therefore, limited to his capital, Kalya- 
napuri, and the time to his reign, i. e. about 500 A. D. 

4. The author was a northerner, because he —_ of persons not 
knowing Sanskrit. 

The result of the argument is this: The date of the ‘one is between 
100 and 500 A. D. The work is a popular manual written by a northern 
Brahman for the benefit of king Pulikegi at Kalyanapuri. 

Objections. As the writer does not believe any of these statements, 
he thinks it well to give his reasons in full, taking up each of the 
arguments in turn. 

1. a. The date. Granted that the limits of the Sitra-period may be 
defined as closely as Dr. Burnell assumes, it does not follow that the 
_ Castra-period did not overlap the Sitra-period. At the same time that 
the Brahmans used the Sttra (which is nothing but a technical hand- 
book), the popular form in easily understood verse may have existed for 
the benefit of the laity. b. Because Medhatithi is first mentioned in 
1200 A. D., it is not thereby proved that the latest limit of the work is 
500 A. D., for we do not even know that the commentators preceding 
him were not contemporaneous. But granting that when he says 
**pirve” he means commentators long since deceased, we do not know 
how long. Within 500 years after Medhatithi we find three or four 
later commentators—that is to say, the extreme limit or latest date is 
also not at all certain. c. The ‘“‘epic style” is poetry. The Manava 
text is ‘‘ rhythmic prose,” which, as Bradke has pointed out, is quite 
different. The first is really poetry, the second is merely an attempt to 
put prose into a form likely to be remembered. These two do not neces- 
sarily belong to the same era. But if they did, who knows the terminus 
ab quo and ad quem of the Epic? d. The statement that the work con- - 
tains matter foreign to the Siitras is incorrect except in chapters i. and 
xii. Now these (especially the first) were probably later additions to the 
completed work. The duty of kings (chapter vii.) is an integral part of 
the Siitras: e. g., cf. Apastamba; this is the only part really foreign in 
Dr. Burnell’s view. The chapters i. and xii. are at the extremities of 
the work, where late additions are usually found, and do not of them- 
selves affect the intrinsic worth of the main portion. 

2. a. It is not stated that ‘‘Civa’is god of Brahmans,” etc. ; this is a 
mistake. The Visnu quotation is in book first, which, as the commenta- 
tors themselves admit, is not part of the original work. It is probably 
taken from the Epic, where it occurs several times. 6. Because the 
Epic was ‘ popular,” it is not thereby proved that the Castras were; and, 
though this is probably the case, yet it seems absurd to assume that all 
the minute directions for the Brahman student and rites of purification 
and special rules for the ascetic were written solely for a king, who had 
nothing whatever to do with them. In fact, in the Epic, the kings are 
generally wofully ignorant of just these rules, and always have to be 
instructed in them. 

3. It is entirely a gratuitous and "unfounded assumption to claim that 
the work must have been written for a king. If it were written like 
the Epic for a special king, it would contain, as the Epic does, refer- 
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ences in the vocative to the king. But the assumption goes against all 
we know of Castra development. The very expression ‘‘ composed for a 
king” seems absurd. It is putting the development of the Siitra litera- 
ture back to the Hindu conception of a promulgated Castra without 
antecedents. We might just as well assume Manu as the ‘ author.” 
Everything shows us that there was no special author. Nor does it 
seem a happy conjecture to select Pulikegi as the king for whom the 
work was composed. He is only one of many kings of his dynasty, and 
in no wise to be preferred in this respect to others. The writer has 
shown in his article on ‘*‘Manu in the Mahabharata” that many kings 
claim to belong to the Manav(y)a gotra and yet use other law-books ; in 
fact, do not seem acquainted with that of ‘* Manu” at all, though their 
contemporaries may allude to him. Why select Pulikegi L., any more 
than his father or sons? ‘* It must have been written in peaceful times,” — 
Dr. Burnell says; but Pulikegi I. was always at war (cf. his history as 
given in the inscriptions). Again, even assuming him to be a king‘for 
whom the work was composed, we do not know with auy certainty the 
date of Pulikeci I. Again, this king was a Calukya. Now when the 
later Calukya inscriptions quote verses from the law-book, they quote 
from Vyasa’s law rather more than from Manu: i. e. they attribute the 
verse in regard to stealing to any sacred authority indifferently, just as 
other kings do. if the work was specially written for this dynasty, it 
must have been of little account with them. Finally, as to the place :. 
granting all denied above, the capital was Kalyanapuri only for a limited 
time, so that the place would even then be dubious. 

4. Its author is not proved to be a Northerner come to the South to 
civilize the country (as Dr. Burnell assumes), in spite of ‘‘ his” allusion 
to those who speak Sanskrit. For we read in the Mahabharata of 
** Northern Mlecchas,” i. e. of those who do not speak Sanskrit. 

Résumé : Just as prose Sittras show ¢lokas, so ¢loka-Castras are nothing 
but the popular easy form overpowering and driving out the Siitras. 
There is no reason for rejecting the development from a Siitra in this 
argument of Dr. Burnell. We cannot judge the age of the work by its 
latest portions. We have no grounds for narrowing the date to the 
time of Pulikeci I. The writer does not think that Dr. Burnell’s Intro- 
duction gives any light at all on the problem.* 


13. Remarks upon the Origin of the Laws of Manu ; by Prof. 
W. D. Whitney, of New Haven, Conn. 

* Tn regard to the suggestion of Max Miller, in his review of this work (Acad- 
emy, Jan. 3), that Dr. Burnell’s Iutroduction does not contain all his collected 
‘data, the writer would state that Dr. Burnell’s MS. was clearly written. and con- 
tained numerous additions in the shape of slips and notes subsequently added—in 
none of which, however, was any hint given of further grounds to support his 
theory. The same reviewer has pointed out that, though it were proved to be 
the case that the priests of Pulikeci belowged to the Manava-cakha, there would 
still be no ground for assuming that these priests possessed a Manava-dharma- 
castra, or the preceding works of the same school. 
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Professor Whitney spoke in substance as follows: As the subject of 
the authorship of the Manavan law-book has been brought up for discus- 
sion by Professor Hopkins, I will add a few further words upon it. With 
Mr. Hopkins’s rejection of Burnell’s date, and of the reasoning upon 
which it is founded, I fully concur, deeming the question of period not 
less an open one than before this last attempt at its settlement. But also 
the question as to the connection of the work with a Manavan Vedic 
school and its sitras appears to me equally undetermined. When the sug- 
gestion of such a connection was first made (by Weber, and, apparently 
independently, by Miiller), it was a very acute and creditable one, and 
marked a distinct stage of progress in our comprehension of the history 
of Indian literature. It was widely accepted, and has even become the 
popular view among scholars. I find myself quoted in its favor in Bur- 
nell’s Introduction—not because I have contributed anything to its 
establishment, but because I reported it in a summary sketch of Sans- 
krit literary history. 

The doctrine in question includes two elements. First, a recognition 
of the fact that the dharma-cdstras, or recent general law-books, are a 
natural development out of the old sitras as handed down in the 
schools of Vedic study. This is by far the more important and valuable 
element; and it is so well supported by considerations of various kind 
that it seems as firmly established as anything can be in this department 
of knowledge. Then, second, that the coincidence of the name Manava, 
belonging to this particular law-book, with the name of a certain recog- 
nized Vedic school, points to a derivation from that particular school— 
mdnava meaning ‘of the Manavans,’ and not, as usually understood, 
‘of Manu.’ This was all very well as a conjecture; but, to win a higher 
character, it needed to be backed up by some amount of positive evi- 
dence, derived either from the traditions of the school or from the law- 
book itself. And none such appears to be forthcoming. The grhya- 
stitra of the Manavans, on the one hand, has recently come to light, and 
has been worked up by Bradke, who furnishes a full account of it in the 
Z. D. M. G. (vol. xxxvi., 1882, pp. 417-477); and, with the best good-will 
to the contrary, he is obliged to confess that he can find no sign of any 

-relationship between the two works. Then, on the other hand, there is 
nothing in the association of the modern law-book with the epithet 
mdanava or the name Manu to constrain us to seek a historical basis for 
such designation. Attribution of authorship, in Hindu literary history, 
proves nothing at all, unless in the absence of any indication whatever 
to the contrary—if even then. The traditional explanation of the name 
is altogether sufficient. Manu (as shown in detail by Professor Hopkins 
in his article ‘‘Manu in the Mahabharata”) is a legendary being, 
appealed to rather more frequently than any other, beginning even 
with the time of the Brahmanas, when something is to have a show of 
authority given it. He is cited in the various sitras and ¢dstras, just 
as Yama and others are cited: and this, not because there is a Manu’s 
law-book in existence—for the citations are in general not to be brought 
into any connection with the work so called: on the contrary, it 
appears to be because of such citations that there comes to be a Manu’s 
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law-book. It might have been expected that some treatise would be 
attributed to Manu, just as to Yajnavalkya, to Vasishta, to Vishnu, 
and soon. And the manner of its association is pretty clearly read in 
its own account of its origin. There is a versified dharma-¢astra, of 
considerable antiquity among the treatises of its class. It quotes 
‘*Manu” here and there, as the rest of them do, showing that its con- 
structors laid no claim to an exclusive Manu-authorship for it. It is 
put, then, apparently artificially and by an afterthought, into the 
mouth of Bhrgu, a legendary sage and ancestor who wears that char- 
acter even in the earliest Veda; and finally, by a latest afterthought, 
Bhrgu is made to proclaim it on behalf of Manu, and under the latter's 
direction. It is a nameless depiction, put in a Bhrgu-frame, with a 
Manu-rim about it. If it was really ‘‘ Manavan” because of its deriva- 
tion from the Manava-school, there needed no such roundabout process 
as this to give it title to the name. But if the Manu-rim was tacked on 
to give additional and clearer reason for what had an underlying reason 
already, why the intervention of the Bhrgu-frame? It is this interven- 
tion that shows most decisively the artificial character of the whole 
attribution of authorship. For that Bhrgu might be a later intrusion 
between Manu and his work, as Bradke hesitatingly suggests, appears 
in the highest degree implausible. 

There is, of course, nothing cogent about this reasoning. But it is 
sufficient to refute the claim now coming to be made as a commonplace 
by writers on Indian literature, that ‘‘ Manu’s law-book is a metrical 
version of the dharma-sitra of the Manavan school, and has its name 
from thence,” and to remand the question of its origin back to the cate- 
gory of the unknown—where it may, probably enough, always remain. 
It is very little that we know as to the history of the dharma-cdstras in 
general ; and of this one, not more than of the rest. We know not, for 
example, how it should have obtained such vogue and consideration (for 
real authority it does not possess), for which nothing in its character 
seems a sufficient reason. Perhaps, after all, it was only owing to the 
name: so that the trick of the last redactors, in calling it Manu’s, met 
with undeservedly great success. 


f4. Numerical Results from Indexes of Sanskrit Tense- and 
Conjugation-Stems ; by Prof. Whitney. 


Professor Whitney reminded the Society that three years ago he 
called its attention to a plan he had formed, and already partly exe- 
cuted, of giving a full account of the roots found quotable in the San- 
skrit literature, with the tense- and conjugation-stems and the primary 
derivatives made from them, each item being accompanied with a defi- 
nition of its date in the history of the language ; and that he presented 
a specimen of the work, anticipating its publication within no very 
long time. In the Proceedings of the meeting in question (at Boston, 
May, 1882: see the Society’s Journal, vol. xi., pp. cxvii.-cxx.) was 
printed the specimen, with an invitation of suggestions of improve- 
ment; and later a somewhat modified specimen was sent out, with a 
similar invitation ; but no response was received from any quarter ; so 
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that the work, which is now all in type and will soon be published 
(about 250 pages, 8vo: Leipzig, Breitkopf und Hirtel ; Boston, Ginn & 
Co.), is carried out on the plan communicated to the Society. It 
seemed altogether desirable to add to it at the end Indexes of stems, 
which should give an approximate idea (all that can be accomplished 
by such a method) of the relative importance of each given formation 
in the entirety of the language; and further, in order to make these 
Indexes contribute more efficiently to the illustration of its history, the 
plan was adopted of giving the stems of each formation in three divis- 
ions: A. those found to occur only in the older language, of Veda, Brah- 
mana, and Sitra; B. those found both in the earlier and in the later 
language ; C. those quotable only from the later language, epic and 
classical. A conspectus of the numbers of stems of various formation, 
in these three divisions, was now presented by Professor Whitney, who 
also pointed out briefly some of the indications derivable from them for 
the history of Sanskrit. 

Of the present-stems, numbering in all 1136, the distribution is found 


to be as follows: ° 
&. B. Cc. 
earlier earlier later total. 
lang. and later. lang. 


root-class (ad-class, second class) 14 148 
reduplicating class (hu-class, third class) 49 
nasal class (rudh-class, seventh class) 

nu-class (su-class, fifth class) _ 

u-class (tan-class, eighth class) 

nd-class (kri-class, ninth class) 


a-class (bhi-class, first class) 
d-class (tud-class, sixth class) 
ya-class (div-class, fourth class) 


Totals 


The general facts here presented—as the great superiority in numbers 
of stems of the second general conjugation (804 to 332), and the almost 
limitation to it of the stems of late formation (187 to 23)—are familiar 
ones ; also, that, in the first general conjugation, the stems found in the 
older language alone (188) considerably outnumber those belonging to 
both the other divisions together (121+23 = 144), while in the second 
conjugation this relation is more than reversed (288 to 516). 

The accented yd-class, or passive stems, and the dya-class, or causa- 
tive etc. stems, are given further on ; since the former, though essentially 
a present-stem only, becomes allied in history to the secondary conju- 
gations, as having like them a special office. 

A. B. Cc. total. 

The perfect-stems have this distribution: 169 191 1138 473 

Nothing noteworthy appears here, as the perfect is a formation of 


nearly equal frequency in all periods of the language. 
5 


188 121 28 382 
17% 212 142 
72 «58 1% 142 
41 64 28 188 
288 329 187 804 | 
=z 476 450 210 ©1186 | 


] 
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With the aorist-stems, the case is very different, as will appear from 
the following table : 


A. B. Cc. total, 

, root-aorist 112 18 10 140 
a-aorist 61 18 7 86 
reduplicated aorist 106 18 30 154 
s-aorist 99 37 9 145 
is-aorist 136 21 17 174 
sis-aorist 10 3 6 19 
sa-aorist 14° 5 0 19 

5388 120 79 737 


Of the reduplicated aorists, 6 are made from causative quasi-roots in 
p; and there are 14 is-aorists from secondary-conjugation-stems (8 
desiderative, and 6 causative). 

Here is seen especially (as pointed out in some detail a year ago to the 
Society) the great predominance of the aorist-formation in the earlier 
language, as compared with the later (more than seven tenths of the 
stems being found in that division exclusively, not to speak of the much 
greater frequency of their forms there). Further, the almost sporadic 
character of the last two forms of aorist—which effectually forbids any 
originality or importance being attributed to them in the history of 
aorist formation. The class of a-aorists also appears to be made up in 
no small part (it may be remarked) of transfers from the root-class. 

The statement for the future-stems reads thus : 


A. B. Cc. total, 
s-future without 7 46 59 26 131 
s-future with 7 (is-future) 44 43 71 158 
periphrastic future (in tar) 18 10 30 58 


108 112 127 347 


In the Veda occur only a few futures of the s-formation (about 40), 
and none of the other. A disproportionate increase of the is-future in 
later time is noticeable here. From 39 roots are made futures of both 
the s- and the is-form. 

The secondary conjugation-stems are thus distributed : 


A. B. Cc. total. 
passive 37 105 117 259 
intensive 105 21 41 167 
desiderative 60 49 53 162 


causative 111 247 207 565 
813 422 418 1153 


The total number of roots from which intensive stems are made is 
only about 150, there being a number of instances in which more than 
one stem is made from the same root. Of the desideratives, less than a 
quarter have the intermediate i before the sibilant ; nine roots make 
stems both with and without the i. The intensive, it will be noticed, 
is a dwindling formation, while the desiderative is an increasing one. 
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Both passive and causative, also, grow in frequency, although neither 
is rare at any period ; there are more causative-stems even than (unac- 
cented) a-stems of the present. 
The tertiary stems, or derivatives from secondary stems, number as 
follows : 
total. 
passives from desideratives 11 
passives from causatives 147 
desideratives from causatives 38 
causatives from intensives 4 
causatives from desideratives 2 


142 202 
Most of these, it is seen, are only sporadic formations: exceptions are 
the desideratives from causatives, which appear in fair numbers (in no 
small part, it is true, only in derivative noun-stems); and the passives 
from causatives, which grow rapidly in popularity, so as to be tolerably 
frequent later. 
Finally may be mentioned a few scattering formations : 


A. B. Cc. total. 
3d persons sing. of the passive aorist 47 12 383 92 
aorist optatives active 48 10 
aorist optatives middle 54 1 0 55 
periphrastic perfects, primary conj’n 


The active aorist optatives all belong to the root-aorist ; just over half 
of them are made from roots which have no other aorist forms of this 
formation ; only half of them show forms containing the real precative- 
sign, or sibilant interposed between optative mode-sign and ending. 
The middle forms are from 44 roots ; since several roots make more 
than one stem, and one root (van) even four stems. Less than a quarter 
of the stems (only 13) make forms containing the true precative s (which 
is found only in 2d and 3d sing.). From the s-aorist come 18 stems, 
from the is-aorist come 14: these two constituting the recognized ‘ pre- 
cative middle” of the Hindu grammarians; but there are also 4 from 
the sis-aorist, and 15 from the root-aorist, besides the isolated videsta 
(a-aorist), and 3 reduplicated stems, respecting which one may fairly 
question whether they belong more to the reduplicated aorist or to the 
perfect : one of them, ririsista (Bhag. Pur.), is the only example known 
to me of a middle precative in the whole epic and classical literature of 
the language—and even it is unauthorized by the native grammar. 

The ‘‘ roots” from which verbal forms can be quoted count somewhat 
over 800; but this includes no very small number of such as are 
obviously secondary formations, or phonetic variants, or artificial— 
that is, taken up out of the grammarians’ lists and used once or twice. 
Nearly 500 of these occur in both divisions of the language ; about 200 
are found only in the earlier period ; the remainder (about 130), only in 
the epic or the classical period, or in both, 
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15. On Multiform Presents and on Transfers of Conjugation 
in the Sanskrit Verb System; by Prof. C. R. Lanman, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


In the Proceedings for October, 1882 (Journal, vol. xi., p. exxvii.), Pro- 
fessor Bloomfield made.an attempt to discover any possible differences 
of use in the different present systems from the same root in the Veda. 
The results were mainly negative. Meantime, however, Professor Whit- 
ney’s book, mentioned in the preceding article, has been put in type. 
Its collections cover the entire history of the language, in all its periods; 
and they are arranged in such convenient and altogether admirable 
order, that a new study of the ample material seems very promising. 

So far as Professor Bloomfield’s inquiry is concerned, it is indeed 
doubtful whether any very striking positive results could be reached. 
But the study of these multiform presents suggests some other ques- 
tions, whose answers, if attainable, would be interesting and important: 
What are the general tendencies.in the growth of the language as con- 
cerns its system of conjugation? What is the extent of the multiform 
presents ?—that is, how commonly do roots form present stems in more 
than one way? Are there decided tendencies of certain formations to 
go in pairs? 

The foregoing article offers interesting items of answer to the first 
question. As for the second—out of 800 bona-fide roots of the language, 
over 112 (14 per cent.) form presents in two ways. The large number 
of 50 or more form presents in three ways. The roots with four pres- 
ents number 16, and are is ‘seek,’ 77, ci ‘gather,’ trp, dha ‘ put,’ bhr, 
mad, mi ‘ damage,’ mrj, rudh, vag ‘be eager,’ gam ‘labor,’ sé ‘ bind,’ 
sti ‘generate,’ stu, and hi. Those with five presents are i, kr ‘do,’ 
ksi ‘destroy,’ da ‘give,’ dha, pi ‘swell,’ pr ‘fill,’ vr ‘cover,’ han, and 
hi—ten in all. Finally, the root r forms its present in six different 
ways (counting rnu and rnva), and tr in seven—or in eight, if we count 
the sibilant presents. The above are understatements rather than the 
contrary, sporadic or doubtful doublets being sometimes omitted. 

Among the double presents, the a- and ya-classes appear oftenest in 
combination, namely in 26 verbs, e. g. tdpati, tapyati; next come the 
a- and d-classes, with 18 verbs, e. g. kdrsati, krsdti; then the a- and 
root-classes, with 15; and last the ya- and root-classes, with 11. The 
other doublets are miscellaneous and sporadic combinations. 

The question, Do differences of function run parallel with differences 
of form, has, of course, some positive answers which are palpable. 
Thus, the mode of forming the present with accented yd has a perfectly 
clear function as designation of the passive. The elements character- 
istic of the intensive and desiderative have also distinct sematologic 
value, and, in a less degree, those that mark the causative. Of the 
primary presents, those made with unaccented ya are prevailingly in- 
transitives, denoting a state of feeling or condition of mind or body. 

If one were to take up again and extend the inquiry of Professor 
Bloomfield, now that we have the material so complete and in so acces- 
sible form, the first thing to do would be to eliminate from the question 
such multiform presents as are not original, but simply the result of a 
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secondary transfer from some older to some later method of conjuga- 
tion (e. g. duhati, from dégdhi duhdnti). These for the most part may 
be regarded as exclusively formal changes. There would then remain 
a large number of multiform presents of independent formation (e. g. 
pdvate beside pund’ti), where functional differences might be suspected, 
or at least looked for. 

I propose to take this first step here, without going any farther, and 
to examine and classify these transfer-presents. 

These transfers are, with one or two wholly sporadic exceptions, in- 
variably from the first general conjugation to the second. The general 
direction of the transfers is just what we should expect it to be a priori. 
As appears from the preceding paper, the stems of the second general 
conjugation greatly outnumber those of the first (804 to 332), just as 
the o-verbs do the “-verbs, and the ‘‘regular” verbs (with ed-preterits) 
the old ‘‘irregular” ones in English. There is always a tendency in 
language-users to réduce apparent irregularities to a dead level of uni- 
formity. This is exemplified in the little child’s I goed or runned instead 
of I went or ran ; in the later Attic decxviw for the old deixvy, and even 
in the Homeric (dauvaete) by the side of This 
tendency of the verbs into the second or a-conjugation is entirely par- 
allel to the transfer of the nouns from various consonant declensions 
into the a-declension, and to the excessively common movement of the 
same kind in Pali. 

As appears from Professor Whitney’s results, given above, the first 
‘conjugation holds a much more important place in the earlier language, 
and loses all its vitality in the later. It would therefore be wholly in 
keeping with the character of these transfer-forms that they should 
appear as a rule in later texts than their originals of the first conjuga- 
tion. And this we find to be the fact. 

The indexes show a total of 382 stems of the first general conjugation. 
Their roots exhibit no less than 81 transfers to the second general con- 
jugation ; that is, about a quarter of them do so. By far the largest 
number of these transfers, 36, are from the root-class; 16 are from the 
reduplicating, and 13 from the nasal class; 9 from the nd-class, and 7 
from the nu-class. The transfers are to the a-class and the d-class. 

To make the explanation of doublets as transfers possible, there must 
be some, important point or points that coincide in the two series of 
forms. Thus the old nominative pdd makes an acc. pdd-am; and cor- 
responding to this ambiguous form, as if it were pdda-m, is formed a 
later nom. pdda-s. So in the Veda, dvis inflects dvés-fi dvis-anti ; but, 
corresponding to this ambiguous form, as if it were dvisd-nti, is formed 
in the later language dvisd-ti, etc. The several classes of transfers I 
will briefly enumerate, giving first a characteristic form of the old con- 
jugation, then an example of an ambiguous one in brackets, and then a 
characteristic form of the transfer-conjugation. 

Root- to a-class. a. dniti [dnanti] dnati ; similarly, vamiti, vamati ; 
cvasiti, gvasati; stanihi, stanati; svapiti, svapati; following their 
analogy, jaksiti, jaksati; b. roditi [arodat] rodati; c. amiti [amanti 
and mid.] amate; d. dtti [addnti] adasva ; chantti [chandanti] chan- 
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dati; e. eti [subjunc. ayati -te| ayate -ti ; ¢éte [gaye 1s.| cayate; f. d’ste 
[dase] dsate ; similarly, idate 3p., idamahe ; so irte, trate 3s.; iste, igate ; 
caste [cakse| caksate ; taksati 3p. [?] taksati 3s.; vasti [avagam] avacat ; 
hanti [ahanam] ahanat; ¢asta agat [agasam] agasat, ‘cut’; so agat, 
cdsati, ‘orders’; g. [sdmi| santi seyam set are perhaps best regarded as 
presents to the old aorist asdt, as if this were imperfect. Observe that 
the accent of svap, an, and ¢vas wavers. Forms under d might be 
reckoned to the d-class. 

Root-class to d-class. a. dniti |andnti] andti; similarly, dogdhi, 
duhet ; dvesti, dvisati; mdrsti, mrjati; roditi, rudanti; ledhi, lihati; 
vetti, vidati; b. kséti [ksiydnti|] ksiydti; so braviti, abruvam ; ydauti, 
yuvati ; rduti, ruvati ; sii’te, suvdti; stduti, astuvat ; c. hanmi [ghnanti] 
aghnam. 

Reduplicating to a-class. The transitions in this category are among 
the most interesting. The verbs daddmi, dadhdmi, and tisthdmi all 
belong to the redupl. class, as is clear from the Greek. All show sec- 
ondary a-forms even in the Vedic period, e. g. dada-ti 3s.; but with the 
first two the process of transfer was not carried out, while with the 
important tisthdmi it became so complete that no form belonging un- 
questionably to the hu-class is quotable. Although no hu-class form is 
quotable for han and hi, yet jighnante and jighyati 3s. are clearly 
transfers. Here belongs sidati, if stdimi is for sisdémi. Exactly like 
the case of tisthdmi are those of jighrdmi and pibdmi, except that here 
forms of the hu-class are quotable, e. g. pipdnd, jighrati 3p. In the 
later language, bibhyati -anti and jahati -anti coexist beside the older 
bibheti -yati and jahdati -ati. The forms of both kinds are confined to 
the Veda in the case of md ‘bellow,’ ed, and sac, which make mimdati 
and mimanti, gigd-ti and ¢ica-nti, sa-¢e-ati 3p. and sacca-nti. Sporadic 
a-forms are found from di ‘shine,’ dhi, and’ pi—see Whitney, Gram. 
§ 670 ff. 

Nu- to d-class. Here belong inoéti [invdnti] invdti; and so the stems 
rnvd, cinvd, dunva. On account of the accent, we should expect trans- 
fers to the d-class only, not to the a-class ; but we find jind-si jinva-ti, 
pinv-ate pinva-ti, hino-ti hinva-ti. 

Nasal to d-class. Since the transfer is from a weak form of the rudh- 

, Class—undtti [unddnti] undati—the transfer-form ought to have the 
accent on the a and so be referred to the d-class. In fact the accent is 
indeterminate in all cases save, on the one hand, rfijd and the doubtful. 
pingd, and, on the other, twfija and pr’fica. The stems are: afija, unda, 
umbha, chinda, bhutija, yuiija, rundha, pirsa, cinsa, hinsa. 

Nad- to d-class. Here belong the stems prnd, mrna, ¢rna, mina, and 
the doubtful dhunet (cf. dhuniydt). Professor Whitney reckons grhna, 
jana, badhna, and mathna to the a-class: hardly, perhaps, with con- 
straining reason. 

The Epos shows the forms dadmi and kurmi, which answer, as singu- 
lars of the root-class, to dadmas and kurmas. 

Of interest, finally, are the transitions within the aorist-system. Thus 
beside the series akar-am akar akran, we have akara-t, etc. Many of 
the simple a-aorists are such transfer-forms. So beside agan, aghas 
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atan, adhat, abhit, etc., we find agamat, aghasat, atanat, adhat, 
abhuvat, etc.; see Whitney, §847. These aorist stems sometimes serve 
later as the base of a present system—so gama, voca, sara, cf. asat. 


i6. On the Verbs of the so-called tan-class in Sanskrit ; by Prof. 
A. H. Edgren, of Lincoln, Neb. : presented by Prof. Whitney. 


Professor Edgren points out that, while the verbs of the su- and tan- 
classes of the Hindu grammarians are distinguished by the latter as 
taking respectively nu and w as class-sign, it was suggested already by 
Bopp that, since all the roots of the tan-class save one themselves end 
in n, the two classes are virtually one, and may be treated as such. 
Most later grammarians have been content to reproduce the Hindu clas- 
sification ; but the writer, in his own brief grammar (Triibner & Co., 
1885), has ventured to identify the two classes in question, assuming 
the final nasal of the tan-roots to have been lost before the nasal of the 
class-sign, in accordance with the theory as to such mutilations put for- 
ward and formulated some years ago by Brugman and others (e. g. ta-ta 
from t’n-ta, with loss of radical a and then conversion of the remaining 
vocalic nasal to a vowel a). Recently (in the Bulletin de l Acad. roy. 
de Belgique, 1880), M. Van den Gheyn, of Antwerp, attempts to show 
that, out of the nine tan-verbs ending in n, at least seven did not have 
that nasal originally, it having been artificially transferred from the 
class-sign to the root ;.and he proposes to remove in this way the tan- 
verbs to the su-class. The object of this paper is, then, to determine, 
by examining the inflectional and derivative forms belonging to the 
roots of the tan-class, and also the kindred words in cognate languages, 
the true relation of that class to the su-class, and whether any one of 
the theories referred to above is to be accepted as satisfactory. 

Of the ten roots counted to the tan-class by the native grammarians, 
two are obviously false: viz. ry, with present rnoti, and ksin, with 
present ksinoti: they are only inflections of the roots r and ksi accord- 
ing to the su-class ; and a third, ghrn, is doubtless a similar perversion 
of ghr—and besides, it ‘never occurs in the language, unless in a few 
derivatives, as gharma, ghrna, ghrni; the kindred words in related 
tongues (Zend garema ; Gr. ep-u7, Hep-oc, etc. ; Lat. for-mus etc. ; Goth. 
warm-jan ; Sl. gr-e"-ti; etc.) favor this view of its character. Further, 
the alleged root trn, ‘graze,’ is evidently fictitious, made to furnish an 
etymology for trna, ‘ grass.’ 

As regards the five roots ksan, tan, man, van, san, there is every 
reason to regard their nasal as genuine and original—at least, when 
their existing inflectional and derivative forms were evolved. It is 
- contained in all their verb-forms, save only the verbal nouns in ta, tvd, 
tya ; where, as generally admitted, the root is shortened from loss of 
accent: for the occurrence of such by-forms as tdyate, sisdsati, etc., is 
no more significant than that of jayate beside jan. It is found also in 
their numerous derivatives, except the stems in ti, which follow the 
analogy of the participles in ta. Finally, related words in the cognate 
tongues also have a nasal: e. g. xtov-o¢ ; terv-w, ten-do, ten-ax, than-jan ; 
fev-o¢, mon-eo, ga-mun-an; perhaps ven-us etc. (for san, no kindred 
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words have been found); and the exceptions (chiefly Greek, as ra-oic, 
e-Ta-Oyv) are doubtless due to the same causes which have made the Skt. 
ta-ta etc. While, then, it is past question that the nasal in these roots is 
no artificial transfer from the class-sign, but really radical, it neverthe- 
less does not follow necessarily that in a tense-stem like tanu the class- 
sign is u only : the significant fact that all the verbs of the class (except 
kr) end in a nasal drives us to seek another explanation. No instance, 
it is believed, can be adduced from the whole language of the loss of an 
initial nasal, or of any other initial consonant, of a suffix or ending ; 
whereas the disappearance of a final nasal of a root or stem before a 
suffixal consonant is a common occurrence in Sanskrit: e. g. ta-ta, ta- 
tvd, ta-ti, -ta-tya, ha-tha, -ha-bhis, rdja-bhis, jitva-su, bali-bhyas, etc. 
etc., for tan-ta etc. There is likewise the same absence of accent from 
the root in all the forms of this conjugation, which has been seen to be 
the probable cause of the abbreviation of words like tata ; and it shows 
its effect in the weakening of the root in the forms of the su-class : e. g. 
str-no-ti from the more original root-form star. Hence it must be 
regarded as highly probable that ta-no-mi is for tan-no-mi—whether by 
the direct loss of the n or by its vocalization, is immaterial to the 
argument. 

As regards, finally, the sole remaining root kr, which in the oldest 
language was conjugated according to the su-class (kr-no-ti etc.), its 
later tan-inflection is entirely anomalous: it may be that the very fre- 
quent use of this verb made it susceptible in some way to modification 
by dialectic or other influences. . At any rate, it cannot be made to form 
all alone a separate verb-class. 

The general result appears to be, that, of the list of ten roots that have 
been reckoned to the tan-class, four must be struck off as fictitious, five 
transferred to the su-class as regular, and one as irregular; and that in 
this way the tan-class will disappear entirely. 


Professor Whitney said that, while he agreed with the author in 
rejecting Van den Gheyn’s view, and regarding the derivation of tanomi 
from tan-nomi as not impossible, he yet was unwilling to accept this 
latter process as proved, so long as it remains so questionable what the 
original character of the nu is, and as other instances of the loss of n 
before n are not found. If, for example, the class-sign is ultimately a 
noun-suffix, nw and «w might be possible side by side, like the elements 
from which are made the gerunds -grutya and -bhiiya respectively. 
The modification of krnu into kuru is not easily accounted for; and 
there are other indications of the addition of wu to a radical final rin 
Sanskrit, in the roots (doubtless of secondary origin) ending in rv, as 
well as in the RV. form tarute from root tr. It may be added that in 
hanomi (Parask. Grh. Sit. i. 3.27) we have another sporadic example of 
a tan-form, but one of very questionable value. 


17. On a Sanskrit Manuscript of a Hindu Treatise on Logic, 
the Nyaya-siddhanta-mafijari ; by Prof. Lanman. 


Just after our last October meeting, I received, through the kindness 
of Professor Isaac H. Hall, a MS. of the above-named work, now in my 
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possession. Dr. Hall bought it at a shop in Philadelphia, Penn. ; but 
the vendor did not know where it came from. On the inside of the 
cover, however, are the words: ‘J. Jay Joyce, Jr. ; presented by Rev. 
Prof. Banerja, Calcutta; through kindness of the Rev. 8. E. Appleton.” 

This MS. of the ‘Garland of the Doctrines of the Nyaya’ is about 200 
years old. It is an excellent MS., clearly written in ndgari on 39 leaves, 
9} x 34 inches in size. The outside page of the first leaf and of the last 
is blank. There are from nine to eleven lines on a page. Each line con- 
tains about twice as much as a line of our Journal, so that an edition of 
the text would require about 30 Journal pages. 

It begins : 

pranamya paramdtmanan janakindthagarmand 
kriyate yuktimuktabhir 
tha kila nikkilalokavimoksamukhyopadyam mananopdiyam adtmanas tat- 
tvajidnam dmananti ; tae ca pramdnddhinam iti pramdnan niripyate. 
tatra pramdadyah karanam pramdnam. pramd ca yatharthanubhavah. 
tad Ghur dedryah. yatharthanubhavo manam iti. nanu kim idam ya- 
tharthyam ? canubhavatvam ? ucyate: etc. 

It ends : 

jidnasya sannikarse kim manam iti cet ; rajatatvaprakdrakapraty- 
aksam ity avehi. tatrdiva kim manam iti cet ; tatprakdrikad pravyttir 
iti samksepah. 

The colophon reads : 

iti samdap- 
tim agamat samvat 1754 cake 1619 maghe masi guklapakse astamyam 
ravivdsare sutdropa[nd ?\mnd anantena likhitam idam pustam maijar- 
yah pardrtham svarthan ca. 

That is: ‘The Nyayasiddhaintamafijari, composed by Cri Bhattaicarya 
Cidamani [an epithet of Jinakinathacarman], is ended ; on a Sunday, 
the eighth day of the bright lunar fortnight of the month Magha, A. D. 
1697 : this MS. of the Mafijari was written by Ananta, whose surname [?] 
was Sutara, for the use of others and of himself.’ Magha begins with 
the winter solstice. 

MSS. of this work are not infrequent. Burnell, Skt. MSS. in the 
Palace at Tanjore, p. 119a, cites one beginning as above. He adds that 
the work is little studied in South India. Bhandarkar, in his Bombay 
Report for 18838, p. 115, mentions two and a commentary. Lewis 
Rice, Cat. of Skt. MSS. in Mysore and Coorg, 1884, p. 114, mentions 
three, and a fourth ascribed to Golata Bhaskara. Fitzedward Hall, 
Bibliography of the Indian Philosophical Systems, p. 24, mentions three, 
one very correct. Aufrecht mentions a part of one as among the Bod- 
leian MSS., p. 240a. Weber mentions a part of a commentary to the 
work in the Berlin Catalogue, 1853, no. 699. The work is an elementary 
one; but it might well be worth editing. 


The following paper ‘was not received until after the Society’s 
adjournment, but, by the author’s desire, it is included in the 
Proceedings of this meeting. 
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18. On some Vedie Derivatives of the root prag, ‘ask,’ hith- 
erto misunderstood ; by Prof. M. Bloomfield, of Baltimore, Md. 


The root prach or prch, ‘ ask,’ as is well known, is a secondary form : 
to wit, a part of the stem of an inchoative present, pr[¢]-cha-ti, trans- 
ferred in use to a verb-formation outside the primary present-system, 
i.e. to the perfect, paprdcha ; to the verbals, -prchya, -pr’cham, -pr’che ; 
to the passive, prchydte ; and further to the derivatives, prach-, prchd, 
prehaka, py’chya, and piprchisu. Most of the remaining forms and 
derivatives, dprdat, dprdksit, prstd, prastum, praksyati, prstvd, prasta- 
vya, prastr, may be referred to either form of the root, to prag or to 
prach ; but for those belonging to the oldest dialect, notably for dprda{ 
and dprdksit, a reference to prag is preferable (cf. Whitney, Skt. Gr., 
$220). Finally, for the original form prag, the Vedic prag-na, ‘ ques- 
tion, debate,’ gives unmistakable testimony, to say nothing of the evi- 
dence of the related languages. 

I believe that there are three other Vedic words which are certainly 
derivatives of prag, ‘ask,’ though they have hitherto been misunder- 
stood. These are: 


1. prda’¢, ‘debate, dispute 

2. pratiprdg, ‘opponent, one disputing against another ;’ 

3. pratiprdagita, ‘ one assailed in debate,’ or, simply, ‘ opponent.’ 

These words occur in an exorcism addressed to the padfd-plant, Athar- 
va-Veda ii. 27. Verses 2-6 do not affect the question here in hand; I 
therefore quote only the first and last. 


1. née chdtruh pra’gan jayati sdhamdnda ’bhibhi’r asi: 
pra’gam pratiprago jahy arasd’n kynv ogadhe. 

7. tdsya pra’gam tvdm jahi yo na indra *bhidd’sati : 
ddhi no brihi gdktibhih pragi ma’m uttaram kydhi. 

The hymn has been translated by Weber, 1873, Indische Studien, xiii. 
190 ; by Ludwig, 1878, Der Rig-veda, iii. 461 ; and by Grill, 1879, Hundert 
Lieder des Atharva-veda, p. 18. All three derive the words prd’¢ and 
pratiprd¢g from the root ag, ‘eat.’ with pra, and regard the hymn 
accordingly as an incantation against robbers of provisions, pronounced 
in order to protect granaries and store-rooms. The renderings of the 
above-quoted verses by Weber, Ludwig, and Grill, respectively, are as 
follows : 

1. Dass mir die Vorriithe der Feind 
nicht raub’! sieghaft du, machtig bist ! 
Schlag’ fort, die mir die Vorrathe 
schiid’gen, mach’ kraftlos sie, o Kraut ! 
7. Vernichte dessen Vorrathe 
o Indra! der uns feindet an. 
Segne mit deinen Kraften uns ! 
lass in Vorrath’n mich oben stehn ! 


1. Nicht der feind soll genusz von speise erlangen ; tiberwialtigend, 
sigerin bist du; | den genusz des genuszfeindlichen schlage, mach ihn 
saftlos [arasd’m], o kraut. 
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7. Dessen genusz von speise vernichte, der o fiirst uns anfeindet, | 
segne uns mit deinen kréften ; an genusz mach mich znm hochsten. 


1. Der Feind raub nicht die Zehrung uns ; 
du bist ja machtig, tiberstark ; 
Wer uns die Zehrung vorwegzehrt, 
dem nimm, o Kraut, die Lebenskraft ! 
7. Den Vorrath, Indra, schlage dem 
in Boden, der uns feindlich ist ; 
Durch Machterweise sprich uns zu, 
den reichsten Vorrath schenke mir ! 


These translations entirely miss the point of the hymn. It has 
nothing to do with provisions or granaries. It is rather a charm 
uttered by an intending disputant before entering upon a debate in the 
sabha or parigsad, the assembly of the village, and addressed to the 
patd-plant. I render: 

1. May the enemy not win the debate. Thou art mighty and over- 
powering. Overcome the debate of [each one] who debates against us. 
Render them stupid, O plant. 

7. Overcome thou the debate of the one who is hostile to us, O Indra. 
Encourage us with thy might. Render me superior in dispute. 

The general interpretation and this translation are suggested by the 
Kaucika-sitra, xxxviii. 17 ff. Sitra 17 reads: iyamh virud iti madugham 
khddann apardjitaét parisadam dvrajati, ‘With the hymn, ‘This 
plant” [AV. i. 34], he approaches the assembly from the northeast, while 
chewing honey-plant.’ The commentator, Darila, explains the purpose 
of the ceremony : pirvottare" kondt parisadam dgacchati: janasamtiham 
jyesti® madhukam* bhaksayan* dvrajane mantrah. . . . pratyarthajapa- 
dosagamanam prdyaccittam, ‘He approaches the assembly from the 
northeast : namely, the eldest | chieftain] approaches the crowd, reciting 
the charm whiie approaching. This is a prdyagcitta-ceremony, which 
counteracts the harm arising from hostile whisperings [i. e. the recita- 
tion of hostile incantations].’ The hymn i. 34 is a tea because it 
contains the praise of the persuasive madugha. 

The next passage, Siitra 18 ff., rubricates our hymn ii. 27, cited above. 
18. nee chatrur iti pratipracitam : 19. anvadha: 20. badhnéti: 21. md- 
lim saptapalagim dharayati. The translation, along with the bracketed 
commentary, is as follows: 18. ‘With the charm, ‘‘May the enemy 
not” [he approaches] the one against whom the debate is directed 
[from the northeast, while chewing pdftd-root].’ 19. He addresses with 
the charm [his opponent].’ 20. ‘He binds [the pd{d-roots together].’ 
21. ‘He carries a pdtd-garland containing seven leaves.’ Darila’s words 
are: to 18, pdtémilam khadann aparajitat pratipragitam avrajati: to 
19, prativddinam anvéha ; to 21, patha*-srajam parndm* bibharti sar- 
vasya dharanasya bahdu bandhamantralingat. For the last, cf. verse 3 
of ii, 27. 

From all this, it is perfectly clear that the rite is one which takes place 


* I have starred words whose reading is evidently faulty. 
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in the parisad or communal assembly, and that the scholiast’s prativd- 
dinam, ‘ opponent in dispute,’ is a gloss to pratiprdgitam. This last is 
accordingly a quasi-denominative participle from pratiprdg, ‘ debater- 
against ’ (Whitney, Grammar, 1176b), and means ‘ debated against.’ 

The word prd¢ occurs once in the Kaugika-text proper, xxxviii. 24, 
and with the same meaning, ‘dispute.’ The passage is: 28. brahma 
jajidnam ity adhydydn updkarisyann abhivydhdrayati: 24. prdgam 
akhydsyan: 25. brahmodyan vadigsyan. Darila’s comments are : to 23, 
updkarmasu ¢isyan abhivydhdrayati siktam : kalahaparihdra*dosané- 
cat prayagcittatvam ; to 24, pratipragnan kathayisyan siktam abhivyd- 
hdrayati: . . . prativddino jayapandg¢d} prayageittatvam ; to 25, veda- 
vakyavicdramt kathayisyan pratyarthind saha prativddino japandgat 
prayageittatvam. 

The text, supplemented by the comment, may be paraphrased as fol- 
lows: ‘ When the teacher is about to begin the reading of the Veda, he 
lets the pupils recite the hymn AV. iy. 1. When about to present to 
them a disputed question, he lets them recite the same hymn. Or when 
discussing with an opponent the meaning of Vedic sentences, he lets 
them recite the same hymn.’ 


After the presentation of communications was finished, a vote 
of thanks to the American Academy for the use of its Library 
was passed, and the Society adjourned, to meet in New York in 
October. 


* Read parihdsa ? + Read japandgat. t See PW. under mahavaya. 
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Proceedings at New York, October 28th and 29th, 1885. 


Tue Society met at 3 o’clock p. m. in Professor Short’s lecture- 
room (no. 23), at Columbia College. The President, Professor 
Whitney, of Yale College, called the Society to order. As the 
Recording Secretary, Professor Toy, was absent, it was voted 
that the Corresponding Secretary, Professor Lanman, serve in his 
stead pro tempore. 

The minutes of the May meeting having been read, and, after 
correction, approved, Professor Short announced the order of the 
present meeting. The Thursday morning session would begin at 
10 o’clock in the Chapel; and for Wednesday evening, the 
members were invited to meet socially at the house of Mr. 
Cotheal. His invitation was accepted, with thanks, ' 

On the part of the Directors, it was announced that the next 
meeting would be held at Boston, Mass., on the second Wednes- 
day (the 12th day) of May, 1886, the Corresponding and Record- 
ing Secretaries to serve as Committee of Arrangements. 

On recommendation of the Directors, the following gentlemen 
were elected Corporate Members : 


Mr. Bernard Drachman, of New York ; 

Prof. William R. Harper, of Morgan Park, Il. : 
Rev. Charles E. Mohldehnke, of New York ; 
Mr. Samuel B. Platner, of Cleveland, Ohio ; 
Mr. Herbert D. Ward, of Newark, N. J.; 

Mr. Benjamin I. Wheeler, of Cambridge, Mass. 


In a letter dated August 28, 1885, and received the day after 
the meeting, Mr. W. W. Rockhill writes from Peking as follows : 


‘‘T was fortunate enough last winter to make the acquaintance of two 
Tibetan Lamas, men tolerably well instructed for their class, and with 
them I studied for about three months, after which they left for Dolon- 
nor* in Mongolia. They were what Prejevalsky would call Tangutans, 
for they came from among the Tibetan tribes near the Koko-nor. They 
did not use or in fact know this name, and called themselves Tibetans 
or Amdoans, and their type is distinctly Tibetan, and similar to that of 
a number of Lhasa men whom I have also met here. The Tsaidam of 
Prejevalsky they say is a great salt-marsh waste ; hence the name Tsai 


* Dolon-nor is about 150 miles due north of Peking. Koko-nor is in the ex- 
treme NE. of Tibet, 36° N., 100° E. of Greenwich. Urga is in Mongolia, some 
700 miles NW. of Peking, across the desert of Gobi. 
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‘salty,’ hdam ‘plain.’ The elder Lama had made the pilgrimage to 
Lhasa by the road followed by Huc and Gabet, which, notwithstanding 
the contrary statements of many writers, is continually used by Mon- 
gols and other northerners, who attach quite as much importance to a 
pilgrimage to Lhasa as Mohammedans do to one to Mecca. 

‘*Talking to my Lamas about the Bon-pa (the supposed pre-Buddhist 
sect in Tibet), I showed them a Bon-pa siitra—the one translated by 
Schiefner—and was told that it was perfectly received by Buddhists, 
who read it with as much edification and devotion as they do one of 
their own books ; and so with all Bon-pa books, which, the Lama said, 
only contain an inferior system of doctrine. In fact, so far as I am 
aware, Lamas are in a general muddle about the tenets of their creed. 
They read dharanis and mantras of which they do not understand a 
word; and when the spirit moves them to anything else, it will be 
Milaraspa—they have listened to my reading of this work by the hour— 
or else some work on astrology. 

‘*Tibetan and Mongol books on religion are very easily obtained here 
and at Urga, and are generally very cheap. A few months ago, how- 
ever, I was asked by the Berlin Library to purchase a copy of the Bkah- 
hgyur and Bstan-hgyur (the Tripitaka). In a few days I found a Tibetan 
Lama who had been sent to Mongolia and here by the Tali Lama with 
books, etc. to sell (a very common practice of the Lhasa authorities, I 
believe), who had a copy in 326 volumes ; but I could not get it for less 
than 2,000 taels, some $2,609. 

‘*One word about the Peking Oriental Society. It aims to get as cor- 
respondents all the missionaries scattered about in Mongolia and the 
Tibetan borders, as well as those nearer, to contribute some kind of 
notes on philology, zoology, geography, etc., and to bring to light much 
information on little-known countries which would otherwise be lost. 
Moreover, since Peking is the literary centre of China, and the most 
advantageous place for study in the Empire, it is hoped—and I think 
reasonably—that we may not only find recreation in the Society for 
ourselves, but may also help persons not residing in China who may 
desire information or books which they could not otherwise procure. 

‘In the coming spring, I expect to go with my wife to visit the site 
of Karakorum, west of Urga. It has only been visited by one European, 
and his report is unsatisfactory.” 


With reference to the American Arabic Bible, Prof. Hall 
reported further (see the Proceedings for May, 1885) as follows: 


About the middle of June last, I received a letter from Dr. C. V. A. 
Van Dyck, dated May 17, 1885, in answer to inquiries respecting Dr. Eli 
Smith’s manuscript translation of the New Testament into Arabic. I 
give a few extracts: 

‘* All the manuscripts of the translation of the Arabic Bible were 
always carefully preserved, and not one of them has been lost or mis- 
laid. As long as I had charge of the Mission Library, all were there, 
and kept in one of the book-cases. When the Library was removed to 
the Theological Seminary, under Mr. Dennis’s care, the manuscripts 
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went with it. How any one could say at any time that any of them 
were lost, I cannot conceive, except it was from sheer ignorance. 
When the new building for the Theological Seminary was completed, 
the Library was removed thither. 

‘*Some time last winter or early spring, Dennis told me that he had 
deposited all the manuscripts in tin cases, and that it would be desira- 
ble to have a statement drawn up, giving a history of the translation, 
to be deposited with them, etc. . . . I took the Mission records, and 
from them, and from my own knowledge of and connection with the 
work, I made out a history of the whole, from beginning to end, and 
had the tin cases and the manuscripts sent to my house, and examined 
them, and put my statement into one of them, together with other 
documents, such as proof-sheets and letters from Fleischer, Rédiger, 
and others, and also a history of the translations of the Bible into 
Arabic, in Arabic, which I made years ago for Mr. Calhoun’s Murshid 
et-Talibin, cabal Xx, ‘Scripture Helps.’ I repeat, not a line, 
not a word of what Dr. Smith did on the translation has been lost. All 
is carefully preserved, and always has been since I had anything to do 
with it.” 

With reference to an expression (with others) repeated to Dr. Van 
Dyck that ‘‘ Dr. Smith should have his full share in the honors of the 
noble service to God and man,” Dr. Van Dyck breaks out: ‘‘ Who— 
who—who, in the name of all that is sacred, ever had the remotest 
thought or desire for anything else? . . . The expressions about Dr. 
Smith’s being in advance of the Mission on textual criticism are taken 
from my statement, and are quite true. The statement that the manu- 
scripts left by Dr. Smith were found ‘invaluable’ is underlined in my 
statement, and so also that ‘but for this basis, the work would have 
been protracted much beyond what it was.’ ... Also I say, ‘In those 
parts of the Old Testament where Dr. Smith had left a basis, Dr. Van 
Dyck [I writing in the third person] made use of it just as he had done 
in the New Testament.’ This is my statement of the fact in the docu- 
ment I drew up.” , 

Dr. Van Dyck adds other information, stating that it is substantially 
deposited .with his statement in the Mission Library, but saying also 
that it is not sent for publication, and I therefore withhold it. It has, 
I may add, no interest for the general public, nor for any one outside of 
the Mission, or of those who have been more or less familiar with local 
matters in Beirft. 

Comment is unnecessary: at least, further than to say that I am 
exceedingly glad to have my erroneous information corrected. Did I 
deem it called for as a proof of good faith, I might proceed to disclose 
the authority for each and every statement I made. But I presume 
that this is needless; and certainly those who were made the innocent 
channels of the error, before it reached me, need not be dragged before 
the public and forced to exonerate themselves. 


Rev. W. Hayes Ward exhibited and described two seals with 
Pheenician inscriptions, of unknown locality, brought by him this 
year from Western Asia. 
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One is a small carnelian seal cylinder, with the inscription, in Phoeni- 
cian letters, 33, in the field, with the representation of an officer 
receiving captives. The other is a conical carnelian seal, with elliptical 
section. The two sides are finely engraved with representations of a 
man worshiping before columnar altars, or the lion-headed god Nergal 
behind a man. The end represents the divine winged triad, with the 
worshiper kneeling beneath it, two columns one side, and the Phceni- 
cian inscription 1yxw», the last letter being doubtful. 


Professor Whitney made a brief statement respecting a recent 
edition of the Atharva-Veda, published in India (Bombay, 1884) : 


Professor Whitney said that, seeing a new Hindu edition of the 
. Atharva-Veda advertised in Europe, he had sent for it; but he was 
rather amused, as well as disappointed, to find it simply a lithographed 
copy, page by page, line by line, note by note (except that the German 
words contained in the latter are left out), of the edition published by 
Professor Roth and himself in Germany, now nearly thirty years ago. 
Of course, the misprints and errors of the original are faithfully repro- 
duced with the rest; probably there are no more new ones than were 
reasonably to be expected, the transcription seeming to be made in gen- 
eral with care (though there are, to be sure, two accent-signs omitted in 
the very first verse). There is nowhere in the work any intimation of 
its source, or of credit due to any one but the Hindu editor, Sewaklal 
Karsandas. It is desirable by such a notice as this to put other possibly 
intending buyers on their guard. : 


Professor Hall also made a statement with reference to Prof. 
B. B. Warfield’s translation of a section from the Abbé Martin’s 
Introduction ala Critique Textuelle du Nouveau Testament, in 
the October “Hebraica ;” showing how the Abbé Martin—and 
that translation, of course—had ignored certain arguments in favor 
of the existence, past if not present, of a Karkaphensian Syriac 
version of the Scriptures, or a portion thereof, and pai acne 
Rosen and Forshall, J. S. Assemani, and others, in rendering a 
certain Syriac term as ‘version.’ As the substance of that oral 
statement has been sent to “ Hebraica,” in which it will doubtless 
soon appear, no abstract is here necessary. 

Professor Hall then presented a communication on several 
newly acquired Syriac manuscripts, in the custody of the Union 
Theological Seminary in New York City. Circumstances of 
ownership forbid any public statement or description for the 
present, but the restriction will perhaps be removed in time for 
the next issue of the Proceedings. 

Communications were then presented as follows : 


1. Further Inscriptions from the Cesnola Collection in New 
York, by Prof. Isaac H. Hall, of New York. 


When in Cyprus in October, 1875, I saw, amongst the Curium treas- 
ure, a pile of corroded silver bowls at least a foot and a half high. 
Most of them crumbled at the touch, and only a small portian could be 
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preserved by the means then at hand in Cyprus. Of the masses brought 
to New York, some portions, and some entire bowls, have been sepa- 
rated and cleaned ; and all of them are of the highest interest. One, 
nearly entire, presents, in repoussé, the same myth or legend as the 
famous Palestrina bowl, described first, I believe, by Ganneau, and last 
by Perrot and Chipiez. The myth is differently rendered in this Curium 
bowl, but the incidents represented in the successive scenes are the 
same, and as easily recognized as different pictorial representations of 
Adam and Eve, or Jonah and the whale. 

Another, of which fragments only remain, has a Cypriote inscription, 
in characters nearly 4 inch high, sharply cut, but much injured. by 
corrosion. The inscription is on the concave surface of the bowl, and 
reads from right to left ; and what remains of it is about three inches 
long. The characters are - 


Traces of other characters are there, but not so legible that I can ven- 
ture to supply a reading of them. What is plain, as above, reads as 
follows : TO . . . ‘Lam of Diweithemis, the 
king of . . .’. Other inscriptions of the same king were found at Gol- 
goi and in its vicinity, which seem to show that he was a king of the 
region. I have sometimes thought that the name Tremithus was to be 
read in the obscured portion, but I am not yet satisfied. The inscrip- 
tion is important as giving the name of a second extra-territorial king 
who paid homage at the Curium shrine ; Etevander, the king of Paphos, 
being the other. The latter’s inscriptions, on the gold armlets, read 
from left to right, like most of the inscriptions from the western part of 
the island. These, like others from the East, read from right to left. 
The style of the characters is old. 

Another bowl, practically entire, is of the Phoenico-Egyptian Cypriote 
art, and contains a most beautiful and unique engraved decoration, 
which deserves a complete pictorial illustration and description. One 
of the decorated zones consists of figures of deities and other objects, 
and bears a Cypriote inscription in two lines, sharply cut. This bowl is 
6 inches in diameter, and 1% inches deep. The inscription is perhaps 
the smallest, in space and size of character, yet discovered. The whole 
space occupied is only 4x 4; inch in dimension, and the characters are 
rather under }; inch high. The shape of the characters is archaic, and 
that of some of them unique. It seems to read from right to left. At 
the end of the second line there seems to me to be a nearly obliterated 
mi., which I bracket. The inscription is as follows: 


a.pi.a.la.e.[mi.} 

The first line is probably a proper name in the genitive, and that of the 
offerer. The second line seems to be d gdda 7[ui]. That is, ‘I am the 
bowl of ’—the person represented by the proper name. 

Other small Cypriote inscriptions keep turning up in the Metropolitan 
Museum from time to time, of which I cannot now give a full account. 
One is incised on the bottom of a vase of red pottery, marked with some 
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blunt tool before baking. It is merely one character, ti., ,4, inch high : 
doubtless the maker’s mark. The vase is 6 inches high, 3 inches of it 
being neck, which is about 1 inch in diameter ; and it has a handle on 
one side of the neck, reaching nearly from the body to the top. The 
body spreads out rather flattish from the neck, to a diameter of 44 
inches, and curves around to the base, which last is formed by a ring 24 
inches in diameter. Around the body, on the flattish part below the 
neck, is a rude wreath, incised, or scratched, after baking. 

Another object contains a Greek inscription, cast, with the rest of the 
pattern, on a little red ointment bottle, shaped like an amphora. The 
object was found in a tomb at Citium. The bottle is 1% inch high; its 
section is that of an ellipse pointed at the extremities of the major axis 
(the seam made by the sides of the mould is sharp on each side), which 
last is inch long at its greatest extent, exclusive of the handles. Below 
the handles, in relief, on the two sides, are the letters, about } inch high. 
In the mould they read right, but on the bottle they are reversed. 

| HPIOY 
or, ‘Of Eutherius.’ 


The above engravings, supplied by the courtesy of Rufus C. Hart- 
ranft, Esq., of Philadelphia, show the two sides of the bottle, with its 
decoration, in the exact size of the original. The decoration, as well as 
the inscription, is in relief. 


2. Ona Syriac Table for finding Easter in years of the Seleucid 
Era, by Prof. Hall. 


The Williams MS. of the Syriac Acts and Epistles, noticed briefly in 
the ‘‘ Proceedings” of October, 1884 (Journal, vol. xi., p. ccxx etc.), 
contains, on the first and second leaves now present, some tables for 
finding Easter, adapted to the Seleucid era and mode of reckoning. 
With a key, they are very easy to use; but, though I could easily test 
the correctness of many of the numbers, I could not find the key to 
make the tables available. It is probable that the first leaf of the MS., 
now missing, contained such a key ; since only in that case would the 
tables have been of use to an ordinary Syrian ecclesiastic. Dr. C. H. F. 
Peters, director of the Litchfield Observatory of Hamilton College, who 
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Several numbers on the edges are either obliterated or worn 


away with the edge of the paper, but were easily supplied. The errors 


PE ¢ 
Bod 
ES 
23 
A 
Ess 
oF 
ges 
85 


a 
a8 
a 
& 
age 
SER 
~ 
bse 
BS & 


pressed by Syriac letters, sometimes obscurely written, but generally 
in the body of the first table were not very difficult to correct. <A list 


of the obscured and obliterated and erroneous numbers will be given 
further on. The original order of the tables, with the Golden Numbers 


running from right to left in the first tables, and the months running 
from right to left in the second and third tables, is here kept. The order 


our ordinary numbers. The tables have the numbers in numerals ex- 
arises, of course, from the Syriac mode of writing from right to left. 


legible. 


= 


* 


CO 019 St 


© 


= 
= 


= 
= 


oa 


go 
UBSIN 9 
UBSIN 
¢ 
OT UBSIN 
0g 9 
URSIN 
UesIN 
Lo 
ST UBSIN T 
UBSIN 
we 
GT UeBSIN ¢ 
T UesIN T 
6 UBSIN 
Iepy ¢ 
LT 
9 UBSIN 9 


4 
5 
3 
14 
11 
9 
7 
4 
15 
13 
11 
8 
5 
3 
15 
12 
9 
7 
5 7 
16 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


ty: 


Foundation of the Years. HM ONO 


ao rr HHH RH YH AA 


OD CR OR OO IDID WHOM HEE 
Be HH OD OD OR OI OO ID ID HMM OOINIDS 
brated ) 


62 <H cor 


in which celebrated.... a 


Easter, and month in 
< 


which celebrated < Z 


which celebrated. ..... pe 
Feast of the Nativity. ... HHO RRM 
Feast of Epiphany. ...... OD CRA OO ID ID 


Ascension, andits month. 


* In tables Nos. 2 and 3, c in the Leap year column (which is auxiliary to the 


Shobat column) is the initial for the Syriac word for ‘ Leap year.’ 


In the column- 


for the movable feasts and fasts, C. stands for Canfin II., or January; Sh. for Shos 


In the MS. the whole name is written out at each 


Here, the initial is given only at the first number (and the last when 


the month changes), and is to be understood with the others. 


bat, or February; A. for Adar, or March; N. for Nisan, or April; I. for Iyyar, or 


May; H. for Heziran, or June. 


number. 


lii 
a TABLE No. 2.* 
| 
i 
a 
| 
| 
| 10 
| 10 
11 
11 
12 
. 12 
18 
13 
I 14 
12 14 
| 12 15 
1 13 15 
| 13 16 
14 16 
| 14 17 
15 17 
15 18 
16 18 
| 16 19 
| 17 19 
| 
i 
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? 
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Namber of the Years... FS 
Foundation of the Years, © © 19 HHO 


AD AD HH OD CR OR O19 19 HHO O19 19 H HOD CD 
MO 


Great Fast, and a 
in which celebrated... 


Om 


Easter, and month in® 
which celebrated 


™ 


| 
mma 


Pentecost, and month in 
which celebrated wat 


re 
Orr 
Feast of the Nativity. . 
Of the Cross. AD SH SH OD CD OR CR OD CR OR OO 10 H HOD OD 


At the top of the first table is written, in Carshun, ‘‘ And this is the 


cycle of the Moon ;” also, in Arabic, ‘‘ And this is called the cycle of the 
Moon, and this is thé computation written from both of them.” At the 


right hand side is written, in Carshun, ‘‘ This other column (or, series) 
is that called the cycle of the Sun.” Below the little auxiliary table are 


remnants of a Carshun title, but they are too far gone to allow anything 
to be read. Where, in the last column but one to the left, the letter C 


occurs, the Syriac has a kaf, the initial letter for the word for leap year. 
The same remark applies.to the C in one column of the second and third 


tables. 


The second and third tables, it may be remarked in advance, 


are only the first and second parts of one and the same table, which was 


too extensive to be put on a single page of the MS. 


8 


liti 
TABLE No. 3. 
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SHO 
20 
| 
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In these tables the following are the corrections : First table, the left 
hand column is partly obliterated, so as to require more or less absolute 
restoration for the twelve lower squares. In the third column from the 
left, 7th square from bottom, the 37 was obliterated. In the fourth 
column, 2d square from bottom, the 66 was obliterated. In the same 
column, next to top, the 61 was 47 in the MS., doubtless an easy error 
in copying an older table. In the fifth column from the left, 11th 
number from bottom, the 19 replaces the erroneous 17 of the MS. In 
13th column from the left, 6th number from bottom, the 20 replaces the 
erroneous 55 of the MS. In the horizontal line twelfth from bottom, 
the scribe committed at least eleven errors, but corrected them himself. 
There are traces of corrected errors in nearly all the squares of this 
horizontal line, but the eleven are the only ones where it is still possible 
to read the erased number. The errors all consisted in writing the 
numbers one square too far to the right. In the small auxiliary table, 
the top 6 in the first row to the left was wholly obliterated, and was 
supplied by Dr. Peters. Besides these matters, the writing was just so 
hasty in spots that it was doubtful whether the reading was 3 or 80, 11 
or 17, 3 or 30 or 70, 2 or 20, and so on: as any one can imagine by turn- 
ing these figures into Jacobite numerals, with a little Estrangela mixed. 
In the second table, the right hand column has lost nearly all the num- 
bers below 11, though a few are legible. In the third table, in the left 
hand column, from the upper 6 near the middle of the column to the 
first 1 below it, the numbers are about two thirds obliterated ; below 
that portion, all is obliterated, with nearly as much in the next column. 
In columns 4-9 from the left, the name of the month is repeated with 
each number. In column 7 from the left, the scribe had kept on repeat- 
ing ‘‘Shobat” by mistake, up to 31, but he corrected it himself. 

The tables are diversified with red ink so as to make them easier to 
use, but it is not worth while to specify the details of the rubrication. 

The following are, in substance, Dr. Peters’s notes on the tables (the 
phraseology being changed only as required by the rest of the matter of 
this communication) : 

The three tables serve to find the day of Easter (and hence of the 
other feasts depending upon Easter) for any year of the Seleucidian era ; 
and, as is seen from the small table at the bottom of No. 1, they follow 
strictly the rules of the Alexandrian Easter canon, putting the vernal 
equinox invariably on the 21 Adar (March), and employing the cycles of 
19 and 28 years. These form the arguments for the first table, in which 
the first line (on top) indicates the year of the lunar cycle; the first column 
(to the right), that of the solar cycle. The numbers of this latter, how- 
ever, are different from those of the Julian period. In fact, the beginning 
of the solar cycle can be put arbitrarily ; and we find that here it is 
made to begin with the Ist year of the era. But the years of the lunar 
cycle (in the Latin church called the Golden Numbers), upon which the 
full moon of Easter depends, are of course the same, as the day for cele- 
brating Easter was established by the same rule. Only, when we reduce 
a year of the Christian era, A, by the usual addition of 312 to the year 
S of the Seleucidian era, we ought not to forget that the year S begins 
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on the 1st October of the year A. Faster of the year A, therefore, coin 
cides with Easter of the year S—1 in the other era; and the Golden 
Number and the solar cycle are to be computed for the year S—1, in 
order to find, by means of these tables, the date of Easter identical with 
that derived by the common prescriptions. : 

The computation, then, is as follows: 1. Divide the Seleucidian year 
a by 28; the remainder will be the solar cycle as here understood. In 
algebraical form, a=28n+r; and with r we are to enter the right hand 
column. 2. Add 12 to the Seleucidian year, and divide the sum by 19: 
the remainder will be the Golden Number. In algebraical form, 
a+12=19m+g; and with g we are to enter the top line. 

What the numbers, from 1 to 70, that are placed in the body of the 
table, signify, we see from the tables No. 2 and No. 3. They are nothing 
but ordinal numbers for the 35 days upon which it is possible for Easter 
to fall; beginning to count from the earliest date, 22 Adar, and ending 
with the latest, 25 Nisan. The numbers are counted in one continuous 
series for common and leap years, and in such a way that the odd num- 
bers correspond to the common, the even numbers to the leap years. 
‘Thus there are twice 35, or 70 numbers. The heading ‘‘ Number of the 
Years” of column 1, in tables 2 and 3, is not quite proper. These 70 
numbers now are distributed in the 19 x 28=532 squares, perhaps from an 
actually computed Easter canon for 532 years (similar to those of Beda 
and Victorius). Since there are 3 times as many common years as there 
are leap years in this cycle of 532 years, it follows that the odd numbers 
appear 3 times as often in the table as the even numbers. But more, as 
can be shown mathematically, in the 28 years (‘‘Solar Cycle”), of the 
lines for the odd numbers, there must always be found three and three 
identical. This remark gives a good check as to their correctness. 
Thus: 

Line 1=12=18 ; Line 6=17=28; 
2=18=24; 8=14=25 ; 
4=10=21; 9=20=26. 
§=16=22; 


The lines containing even numbers appear only once; they are those 
for the leap years : 3, 7, 11, 15, 19, 23, 27. 

The last column (to the left) is the ‘‘ Character” of the year in the 
Solar Cycle (‘‘ Foundation of the years” in column 2 of tables 2 and 3), 
upon which depend the days of the week. In leap years the Character 
is increased by a unit after Shobat ; and between it and the Dominical 
Letter exists this relation: that the sum of the Dominical Letter for the 
year A of the Christian era (counting A, B, C, ... Gas1, 2,3,... 7) 
and the Character of the Seleucidian year S—1 (using A and S in the 
meaning as above explained) is always =7. 

In the table No. 2 (of which No. 3 is the continuation), the third col- 
umn gives the week day for the ist of Tishrin I. (October), or the med- 


chal (\>X:) of the year,—denoting Sunday by 1, Monday by 2,.. . 
Saturday, 7. Since the medchal is by one unit greater than the char- 
acter, it appears that the first day of the era was a Monday. To find 
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directly the medchal for any year S, Ulugh Beg gives the following rule : 
Divide S by 28,"and to what'remains add one quarter (not minding the 
remainder of this last {division) and 1; from this sum take away as 
many times 7 as can be done; and what remains is the medchal. For 
example, divide 1782 (the Seleucid year in which the MS. is dated) by 
28; it goes 63 times, and there remains 18. Divide 18 by 4, which goes 
4 times; add therefore 18+4+1=23; take therefrom 3x7=21, and the 
medchal is 2—the Seleucid year 1782 began with a Monday. 

The following columns in tables 2 and 3 show the week days for the 
ist of each month—the meddchyl for the months; the computing of 
which from the medchal of the year needs no explanation. At last fol- 
low the dates of the feasts in the corresponding year. _ 

The small table below the first one gives the Easter Limits (terminos 
paschales) for the various years of the lunar cycle, with their ‘‘ concur- 
rent numbers” in the column to the left. Beginning with the 25 Adar, 
for the 1st year of the cycle, are counted forwards either 354 or 384 
days (6 months of 30 and 6 of 29 days, with sometimes an additional 
month of 30 days) until the 6 Nisan, for the 19th year. Then comes the 
saltus lune: i. e. only 353 days are counted, in order to return again to 
the 25 Adar. The obliterated date must be Nisan 6 (not 5), in accord- 
ance with the custom of the Alexandrians in placing the saltus lune. 
Dionysius has April 5, since he begins the count (of 354 etc.) from that 
date, not from the 25 March. 


3. On an inscribed Babylonian Weight, by Rev. William 
Hayes Ward, of New York City. 


Among the objects brought by the Wolfe Expedition from Babylonia 
was an elongated barrel-shaped weight (see figure) of green basalt, 10.7 
centimeters long, 2.7 centimeters thick in the middle, and 1.4 centi- 


meters thick at the ends. It weighs 164.3 grams (2535.7 grains). 
is the following four-line inscription : 

(1) + tu gi-na 

(2) E-gal D. P. Nabu-sum-esir 

(8) habal D. P. Da-lat (Da-mat etc.) 

(4) D. P. Pa-te-is-si Marduk 
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which must be translated : 


(1) One third of a standard tu (shekel). 

(2) Palace of Nabu-sum-esir. 

(8) Son of Dalat (Damat etc.). 

(4) Patesi of Marduk. 
This being one third of a tu, or shekel, we have 492.9 grams as the 
weight of the unit shekel. But the shekel has a much smaller weight. 
The mina, however, according to the data given by the bronze lions and 
stone ducks found mostly by Mr. Layard, varies from 458 to 505 grams 
for the smaller mina—the large mina being twice as much. The shekel, 
being the sixtieth part of a mina, would weigh 8.4 grams. Our weight, 
then, is a third of a mina, although the inscription makes it the third of 
a shekel, through a blunder of the scribe. Indeed, it contains very 
nearly twenty shekels. The reading “‘ one third of a shekel” is vouched 
for to me by Mr. Pinches. 

I will mention that I saw in the possession of a gentleman in Babylo- 
nia another weight of precisely the same sort as this, having on it an 
inscription in two lines of which the first line reads : 

(1) 4 ma-na gi-na 
which must be translated : 

(1) One half of a standard mina. 
The weight, unfortunately, I have not obtained. It appears to be in 
perfect preservation. 

The expression ‘‘ patesi of Marduk ” must indicate some office of high 


rank in the temple service of the god, corresponding to the same office 
in cities, in connection with which the title generally occurs. 


4. On two stone objects with Archaic Cuneiform Hieroglyphic 
writing, by Rev. Dr. Ward. 


Among the objects seen by me in Babylonia were two of a thin green- 


ish stone, belonging to a European gentleman, Dr. A. Blau, of which I 
was allowed to take photographs. Their shape and the figures on them 
are given in the photographs, which are not much reduced. They are 
said to have been obtained near Warka. It will be seen that the figures 
are of the most archaic style of art, resembling much those found by 
M. de Sarzec in Tello. Most remarkable, however, is the writing, which 
it will be seen has not yet passed out of the stage of hieroglyphics, and 
which is much more archaic than that on the back of the Tello statues. 
The wider of the two, which seems to be a sort of stone knife, contains 
on one side fourteen vertical lines in two horizontal registers, and on 
the other side two lines separated by the line dividing the registers. The 
other object contains writing only on one side, in six (or seven) vertical 
lines. Among the hieroglyphic figures delineated may be recognized the 
human head and neck, the bird, the serpent, the fish, and the hand. The 
figures always turn to the right, indicating that we do not have to do 
with a boustrophedon writing. The writing is probably vertical, as in 
Chinese, a fact to be commended to those who, like M. Terrien de 
Lacouperie, are looking for evidence that the Chinese and the old 
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Babylonian languages were connected. There seems to be evidence 
indicating that in passing from the vertical to the horizontal writing 
the characters were turned over on their side. 


\viti 
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5. On some Avestan engunetiibons and their parallels elsewhere, 
by Mr. A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia College, New York 
City. 


This paper discussed 1. the superstition of the ancient Iranians con- 
cerning the cock, 2. the belief that the abode of the evil spirits was in 
the north, and 3. the usages with reference to the cuttings of the hair 
and the parings of the nails, and noted a few parallels among other 

les. 
a are several passages in the Avesta relating to the cock. One, 
which we will call ‘‘ passage a,” is in the eighteenth Fargard of the 
Vendidad, and includes the last two padas of §15 and all of §16. Pas- 
sage b is in the same Fargard, is precisely identical with a, and includes 
the last two padas of § 23 and all of §24. Passage c includes §$ 41 and 
42 of Yasht xxii. 

Passage aI give, following the metrical reconstruction of Professor 
Geldner, Studien zum Avesta, i. p. 140, except at $16c. Passage c I 
give with my own metrical reconstruction, and for convenience by the 
side of a. 

Passage a. Vd. xviii. 15, 16=28, 24. Passage c. Yt. xxii. 41, 42. 
[dat] h6 maregho vacim baraiti 41. dat ushanham para fréretdit 
upa ushdonhem yam stirdm : aésh6 mereghé y6 parddars 
16. usehistata mashydka aésh6 meregho [yd] karet6-dasus 
staota ashem yat vahistem athré vacem surunaoiti 
nista daéva. dvaraité vd 42. Gat mairé fradvaraiti 
bishydsta dareghégava bishydsta dareghégava 
ha vispem ahim astvantem apdakhtarat haca naémat [.... 
hakat raocanhdm fraghrat6 uiti_aojemna uiti daomna 
[ni] gabdayéiti gafsa dareghd gafsata mashyakdonhd 
mashydka noit té sacaiti qafsata merezu-jvdonhd 

qafsaia merezu-jitayd 

Passage b (=a) and the following I render thus: ‘ The bird (Parodarsh) 
lifts up his voice, at the dawn, the victorious, (saying) 24. ‘‘ Arise, ye 
men ; praise the established-order, the most excellent ; curse the demons, 
To you is hastening Bishyansta, the long-armed.” She the whole em- 
bodied world, straightway at the waking of the (morning-) light, lulls 
to sleep, (saying) ‘‘Sleep long, O man; it matters not for thee.” 25. 
(The cock, however, remonstrates) ‘‘Of the three best things be ye not 
neglectful, of the well-thought thought, the well-spoken word, and the 
well-done deed ; (but) be ye neglectful of the three worst things, the 
evil thought, word, and deed.” 26. Then comrade speaks to comrade 
among those lying on the couches, ‘‘Get up, (the cock) arouses me.” 
Whichever then first rises, comes to paradise.’ 

With day-break comes cock-crow, and—as in the well-known Hamlet- 
passage, i. 1. 150—the flight of the spirits of darkness. Not unnaturally, 
then, the ‘‘ bird of dawning” got a share in the victory of the ‘‘ victo- 
rious (stirdm) dawn,” and was believed also to rouse men from sleep and 
send them to their devotions and daily work. Indeed, the Bundehesh, 
xix. 33, says expressly that the cock was created to war against demons. 
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The view of passage a taken by Geldner, |. c., makes Bishyansta the 
demon who comes in the evening to put men tosleep. He renders: ‘The: 
bird . . “*. . demons. Away ran that Bishyansta, the long-armed.” 
She, at the awakening (i.e. lighting up) of the stars, puts to sleep . . .” 
In arriving at this interpretation, Geldner takes fraghrdté as loc. s. f., 
and adopts the variant raocanhdm and refers it to the stars at evening. 
This leads him, in §16°, where Westergaard has aésha v6 dvaraité, to 
substitute the dissyllabic 3d s. aor. mid. dvareta of K' and Cod. Mon. 8. 
He then rejects vd. 

This view, however, is out of harmony with passage c, which I render 
as follows: 41. ‘Then towards the coming on of dawn, the bird... . 
hears the voice of the fire. 42. Then hastens on the deadly Bishyansta, 
the long-armed, from the northern region, speaking thus, deceiving 
thus, ‘‘Sleep on, ye men, sleepon . . . .”’ Here the demon is conceived 
as ‘hastening on’ or ‘ rushing forth’ (fradvaraiti) upon men, at the first 
gleam of light—so that §41* and §16' accord perfectly—and as ‘lulling 
them back to sleep’ (qabdayéiti), just as the cock is on the point of 
rousing them. 

In attributing the broader meaning of ‘light,’ instead of ‘star,’ to 
raocanh, I think I am justified by Yasna xliv. 5, ké hvdpdo raocdosca 
dat temdosca, by Yasht xxii. 15-27, and perhaps also by Yasna xxx. 1, to 
say nothing of the concinnity thus established between § 41" and § 16'; 
further also by the usage of the corresponding Vedic recand ; and still 
more by the fact that, just before the repetition of passage a in Vd. 
xviii., namely at § 22, it is expressly stated that it is ‘at the third third 
of the night’ (thritydi thrishvadi khshafné—the first and second thirds 
have just been mentioned) that the fire calls on Sraosha and Sraosha 
wakes Parodarsh, who finally in turn ‘raises his voice.’ 

With this interpretation, Westergaard’s reading dvaraité reasserts its 
claim to restoration. As a trisyllable it forces out aésha. This can be 
dropped as easily as vd ; but the latter as an enclitic will have to follow 
the verb. 

As an interesting parallel: may be adduced the belief of Mohammed, 
Anguetil Du Perron, Z. Av. ii. p. 602. See also the citations of Darme- 
steter, Z. Av. i. p. 198. Compare further the Latin hymn of Prudentius, 
Ad Gallicinium; Milton’s L’ Allegro, 114; Drake’s Culprit Fay, xxxvi. 56; 
Spenser’s Faery Queen, v. 6. 27; and the familiar place in Hamlet. 

2. That the evil spirits had their abode in the quarter called apdkhtara 
naéma appears from several texts. As soon as the soul leaves the body, 
the Druj springs upon the latter from this quarter, Vd. vii. 2; thence 
rushes forth Ahriman, Vd. xix.1, and Bishyansta, Yt. xxii. 42°, cited 
above ; thither the demon departs when duly exorcised, Vd. viii. 21, or 
driven, Yt. iv. 9—see Geldner, Studien, i. 113. 

The apaékhtara naéma is taken by de Harlez, Av. p. 73, as the ‘ west.’ 
It can, however, only mean ‘north.* The ‘west’ is designated by 
daoshatara, Vd. i.19, where it is opposed to ushastara, ‘east,’ about 
whose meaning there is not the smallest doubt. The same antithesis 
is presented at Yasna lIvii. 29, and at Yt. x. 104—see Geldner, K. Z. xxv. 
505, and the note, p. 526. 
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The word rapithwara occurs only in a couple of Avestan places ; but 
that it means ‘southern’ or ‘ mittiglich’ is clear from its relation to 
rapithwina, ‘midday ’—cf. Yasna ix. 11, d rapithwinen zrvdnem, ‘ at time 
of midday.’ It occurs at Yt. xxii.7, which describes the fate of the 
soul of the just ; $25, which describes the fate of the soul of the wicked, 
is the exact opposite of §7, and has apdkhtara in place of rapithwara 
of $7, from which we must conclude that apdkhtara naéma is ‘the 
northern quarter.’ 

Similarly the Bundehesh puts hell in the north—see Darmesteter, Z. 
Av. i. p. 75, note 2. There the rebel angels assemble, according to Milton, 
P. L. v. 689. Cf. I. Henry VI., v.3.6. For other parallels, see Ander- 
son’s Norse Mythology, pp. 282, 62, 289, 387 ; Thorpe’s Northern Mythology, 
i, 286; Caedmon, Satan’s Rebellion, 15; and especially St. Augustine’s 
Confessions, x. 59. 

3. Fargard xvii. of the Vd. is entirely devoted to ceremonial prescrip- 
tions respecting the cuttings of the hair and nails. According to Aves- 
tan belief, these, as dead and unclean matter, would naturally increase 
the power of evil, and give the demons power over the former owner. 
To avert this, it is directed that they be taken away and buried within 
certain magical circles while spells are said over them. If this be done, 
the nails become weapons used by the good bird Ash6-zusta in fighting 
the Devs ; if not, they become ‘ spears, swords, bows, arrows, and sling- 
stones in the hands of the fiends.’ 

The notes to Darmesteter’s translation of this chapter give many inter- 
esting parallels: compare especially the Bundehesh, xix. 19; Anquetil, 
Z. Av., ii. p. 117; further, Kleuker, Z. Av., ii. p. 167 ; Spiegel, Av. Ueber- 
setzung, i. p. 224; Shdyast La-shdyast, xii. 6, Sacred Books of the East, 
v. 342. The Comedy of Errors, iv. 3, involves the Avestan superstition. 
Other parallels may be sought in Thorpe’s Northern Mythology, iii. p. 


8338 (at ii. p. 272, note, he gives a Swabian superstition the reverse of the .- 


Avestan) ; in Lubbock’s Origin of Civilization, pp. 166-170; and in Ty- 
ler’s Early History of Mankind, pp. 129, 130, 141. 


6. On Professor Ludwig’s views respecting Total Eclipses of 
the Sun as noticed in the Rig-Veda, by Professor W. D. Whitney, 
of New Haven, Conn. 


In May of this year, a paper entitled ‘‘On the mention of solar 
eclipses in the Rig-Veda” was brought before the Bohemian Academy 
of Sciences by Professor A. Ludwig of Prague, the well-known author 
of a complete German translation of the Rig-Veda with elaborate com- 
mentary ; the paper has since been printed in the Sitzungsberichte of 
the Academy (15 pages, octavo). Its author recognizes four different 
eclipses as referred to in the Vedic hymns, with sufficient individuality 
of detail to make their identification seem a not altogether hopeless 
task ; and two of them he thinks himself actually able to identify, with 
eclipses that took place during the eleventh century before our era. The 
interest of the inquiry, and of its result if satisfactorily established, is 
apparent ; and the matter is well worthy of a serious examination, 

We may pass over without notice the well-considered introduction, in 
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which the author explains the state of ancient Hindu chronology, 
accepting provisionally the birth-date of Buddha, and seeking to show 
that an interval of at least 250 years must have elapsed between that 
date and some part of the Rig-Veda, putting the period of the latter back 
to 800 B. c. or earlier ; since, whether we accept or reject the reasoning 
on which the last deduction is founded, no one will be likely to question 
that an antiquity at least as great as this must be conceded to the Vedic 
hymns. We may take up, then, at once the argument in regard to the 
eclipses. 

Evidently enough, the question as to the validity of this argument 
falls into three divisions: 1. Is there unmistakable mention in the 
hymns of solar eclipses? 2. Is the mention of a character to afford 
plausible ground for identification? 3. Has the identification, in any 
case or cases, been made out in a fairly satisfactory manner, so that the 
result may be at least provisionally accepted ? 

It is to be pointed out in advance that Ludwig is more ready than is 
consistent with due caution to assume or infer true knowledge on the 
part of the Hindus as to the movements of the heavenly bodies. Thus, 
on the strength of RV. x. 37. 2, vievam anydn ni vicate ydd éjati vievaha 
"po vigvahd 'd eti stiryah ‘everything else rests that stirs ; always [flow] 
the waters, always rises the sun,’ he (p. 5) regards it as known to them 
that the sun goes around the earth—which is far too venturesome a 
conclusion, especially as in vigvdhd may be recognized the probable 
etymological meaning of ‘every day’ (= vi¢vd adhd: cf. Fr. toujours). 
So he takes for granted throughout that a solar eclipse is well under- 
stood to be an attack of the moon on the sun ; but that the Vedic Hindus 
had science enough for that cannot, it is believed, be maintained with 
the smallest degree of plausibility. Possibly, indeed, if one might speak 
of ‘‘ the red color of the moon at a solar eclipse,” as Ludwig does (p. 10); 
but this is a very serious error on his part, arising apparently out of the 
confusion of a solar with a lunar eclipse: at a solar eclipse, even a total 
one (as the writer is assured by the highest authority), there is no vision 
of the moon, nor, without a telescope, even the impression of a dark 
object passing over the face of the sun ; the impression is of obscuration 
only. Ludwig even deems the occultation of the sun by the moon so 
familiar a conception that it can be made the. subject of an illustrative 
comparison ; rendering, in RV. x. 138. 4, masé ’va siiryo visu piryam a 
dade by ‘‘as by the moon the sun, so was the wealth of the strongholds 
taken.” This seems wholly inadmissible (grammatically, also; because 
a& dade would be no verb to use of the seizing of the sun by the moon) ; 
better regard mdsé ’va (pada mdsd-iva) as really for mdsd-iva (i. e. 
masds, gen.), by a contraction such as is very frequent in AV. and occa- 
sional in RV. also, and here, as sometimes elsewhere, misinterpreted in 
the pada-text ; and translate ‘as of the moon, the sun hath taken away 
the wealth of the strongholds’—that is, as the glory of the moon is 
obscured by the sun: which admits of a double explanation, either one 
involving phenomena obvious enough to suggest a comparison. As to 
Ludwig’s constant interpretation of soma as ‘moon’ in the verses 
claimed to refer to eclipses, see further on. 
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Coming now to consider the first of the three divisions of the subject 
laid down above, it is to be conceded that for the first-mentioned of the 
four cases (but the latest, according to Ludwig, in point of time) the 
expressions used in the Rig-Veda hymn (v. 40. 5-9) may be very plausibly 
understood as referring to a total eclipse of the sun. More than this one 
cannot say : the terms used later in describing eclipses, grah ‘ seize’ and 
gras ‘devour,’ are wanting; the description is mixed with confusing 
mythologic elements ; and the introduction of Indra as rescuer suggests 
the possibility rather of an obscuration of the sun by clouds, since these 
it is Indra’s special province to deal with. The expression twice used is 
tamasa 'vidhyat ‘ pierced with darkness’ (although the root vyadh does 
not need to be taken so literally), but also once gidhamh tamasd ‘ hidden 
by darkness.’ That, if an eclipse, it was a total one, we infer from the 
line (5c, d) ‘the creatures appeared like one confounded, that had lost 
his way,’ and from the epithet apavrata ‘baffling’ (lit’ly ‘preventing 
action’), applied to the tamas ‘darkness.’ But the obscuration is 
ascribed to the hostile power Svarbhanu, which oddly enough means 
‘sky-light,’ and the rescue is credited to Atri (or to the Atris, v. 9), when 
he had ‘ hidden away the magic of Svarbhanu’ (v. 8), or after Indra had 
‘struck down from the sky’ (v. 6) that magic. That Atri found the sun 
again and restored him to the heaven is repeatedly alluded to in the 
Brahmanas ; but these allusions may be perhaps better explained as 
echoes of the Rig-Veda myth, than, as Ludwig understands them, as 
genuine reminiscences of the eclipse and Atri’s exploit in connection 
with it ; and the one ground is as good as the other for the right granted 
to a descendant of Atri to the first gift of gold at a sacrifice. 

If even in this case the reference to an eclipse is beset with doubts 
and difficulties, those difficulties are greatly increased when we come to 
examine the other cases. In the next one treated by Ludwig, being the 
one that is connected with the name of Riji¢gvan, the only descriptive 
clause is (RV. x. 138. 3a) ‘the sun released (vi amucat) his chariot in the 
midst of heaven ;’ this is followed by praises of Indra’s and the sun’s 
prowess against the powers of evil. The concluding clause of the 
passage (4d), to be sure, gatrinr agrndd virukmatd, is rendered by Lud- 
wig ‘‘ he crushed the enemies with the goldless (disk),” and is explained 
to mean that Indra destroyed his foes with the sun’s disk when robbed 
of its brightness; but virukmant appears rather to mean ‘bright- 
shining’ here, as in all the other four places where it occurs, and where 
Ludwig himself so renders it in his translation (golden, ausstrahlend), 
without suggesting any change later in his commentary! While it isa 
question what is meant by the sun’s letting go his chariot, and reference 
to an eclipse is perhaps not impossible, this can hardly be regarded as 
otherwise than extremely doubtful. ; 

The next case, which is connected with the name of Kutsa, is a yet 
more puzzling one, and to set forth and discuss all its details would cost 
a great deal of space and time, without leading to any result of corres- 
ponding value. Indra appears as ally of Kutsa, and as taking violent 
possession in his behalf of the wheel, or one of the two wheels, of the 
sun, by which means Kutsa is enabled to vanquish his enemies. Ucanas 
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is also sometimes mixed up in the affair ; and in one passage (RV. iv. 28, 
2,3; quoted first by Ludwig) neither sage appears, but Indra finds an 
ally in Soma (indu). In this and other passages, now, Soma is inter- 
preted by Ludwig as meaning ‘the moon,’ and it appears to be mainly 
from the fact of its assistance that he infers an eclipse : thus adding, it 
must be said, to one impossible supposition, that the Vedic Hindus 
recognized the moon as the agent in the sun’s eclipse, another equally 
inadmissible one, namely that ‘moon’ in the Rig-Veda can be freely 
substituted for Soma. Most scholars, surely, will deem this an anach- 
ronism, and recognize in the Soma here only the god’s usual ally, the 
divinity of the drink which he loved, and which lent him vigor and fury 
for the performance of his heroic deeds. It adds to the complication of 
the Kutsa incident, that Indra is repeatedly addressed in the imperative 
in connection with it, as if the deed were a future, or a habitual one: 
e. g. (RV. i. 174.5) ‘carry (i.e. in thy chariot: vaha) Kutsa, O Indra— 
then hurl forth (vrphatdt) the sun’s wheel in the conflict; may the 
lightning-armed one fall upon (abhi . . . ydsisat) the foes.’ This diffi- 
culty, to be sure, Ludwig gets rid of: he renders, namely, the impera- 
tive of immediate action (vaha), that of remoter action (vrhatdt), and 
the subjunctive (ydsisat), supporting each other as they plainly do, all 
alike as imperfects: ‘thou didst carry,’ ‘he hurled,’ ‘he fell’! For 
vrhatat—as if the form were not a frequent one, and its value perfectly 
established—he makes a little show of explanation, declaring the ending 
tat as 3d sing. to correspond to thds as 2d sing., and referring us to three 
wholly unexplainable and probably false forms, ditat in AV., and ‘RV. 
canistat janistat”’—by which he means canisthat RV., instead of which 
unintelligible reading the Sima-Veda substitutes the equally unintelli- 
gible and evidently unintelligent janisthat. He adds that RV. i. 121. 15 
teaches us that the apparent imperative forms are not to be regarded as 
really such ; but this verse contains no imperative, only a gerund that 
might possibly admit of being mistaken for one ; and the lesson must be 
pronounced quite too difficult for us to learn. On the whole, the eclipse 
of Kutsa is more doubtful than that of Rijigvan ; if such a phenomenon 
really lies at the heart of the story, it is too much covered up with 
mythologic detail to be recognized with any confidence. 

The fourth eclipse has a yet weaker support. It is founded on only a 
single verse (RV. v. 33. 4), where it is said that Indra ‘ fashioned for the 
sun in his own home the name of a Dasa’—and this, since the Dasas are 
the dark-colored aborigines of the country, Ludwig interprets to mean 
that Indra reduced the sun to blackness: i. e. brought him to total 
eclipse. Here, again, appears to show itself in the mind of the inter- 
preter the impression that, in the case of the sun as of the moon, the 
eclipsed body still appears, though with glory dimmed and of a strange 
color. Whatever may be the sense of the obscure expression used in the 
verse, it certainly cannot, except as a very doubtful conjecture, be 
explained as signifying an eclipse. 

We come now to the second general division of the question : have 
these asserted eclipses such individual features as to encourage an 
attempt at their identification? As regards the eclipse of Svarbhanu, 
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we are told in the hymn (v. 6) that Atri found the hidden sun ‘by the 
fourth prayer’ (turtyena brdhmanda), and (v. 9) that the others could not 
do it. This Ludwig understands to mean that the others knew and used 
only three prayers appropriate to the occasion, and they had no effect ; 
while Atri knew a fourth, and it brought the sun out again: and hence 
the eclipse must have been one of unusually long total phase. But here, 
too, it is impossible to follow his interpretation with assenting mind. 
If, indeed, a total eclipse of the sun occurred every few years in the 
same locality, so that there was a regular liturgy of three prayers 
established for it, which had always proved effectual, and then there 
occurred one of unusual length, for which the prayers did not hold out, 
and the Brahman who was sharp enough to add a fourth gained the 
credit of bringing the sun back, that would do very well; but that is 
impossible ; for very few persons live long enough to see more than one 
such eclipse, unless they travel for it; and the immense majority die 
without the sight of even one. The difference between short and long 
totality is too insignificant an element to count for anything, unless we 
consider the rescuing ceremonial to be crowded into the time of totality 
only. But it is beyond question that, at least as soon as the growing 
obscuration became considerable, the priests would begin their remedial 
activity ; and in the uncertainty of this longer period a trifle of three or 
four minutes—for the unusually long eclipse with which Ludwig tries 
finally to identify the phenomenon here in question is only of ‘‘ over six 
minutes ””—would totally disappear. The chronologic accuracy by 
which “ over six minutes” is made out to be too long for three prayers, 
but not long enough for four, is quite too nice for us. According to 
verse 8 of the hymn. the saint had to harness his soma-pressing appa- 
ratus, and to praise the gods with song and offer to help them with 
reverence : rather a long process, one would think, to be carried on in 
sudden and utter darkness in the concluding part of less than seven 
minutes. It must be denied, then, and confidently so, that there is any- 
thing in the described circumstances of this phenomenon to suggest an 
unusually long duration of the total phase of a solar eclipse—or any- 
thing else that is characteristic enough to found an identification upon. 

The other cases may be disposed of in much fewer words. The only 
one of them for which a date is found at the end of his article by Pro- 
fessor Ludwig is that described in RV. v. 33. 4 (the one last stated above) ; 
and its identification is based solely upon the interpretation of okasi sve 
‘in his own home’ as meaning ‘at the zenith,’ that is ‘“‘at the place 
where he gives most light and heat.” Obviously, that is giving the 
words a much more pregnant meaning than can be relied on for such a 
use. So, in one of the other cases, the adverb sadyas ‘at once’ (etymo- 
logically, ‘on the same day’) is made to signify ‘on its first appearing,’ 
and to indicate that the sun rose in a condition of eclipse. When one 
comes to combine the exact data of science with such loosenesses of 
expression, one sees that.they are incommensurable, and that the result 
must be nil. 

Finally, how is it with the identifications attempted? Professor Lud- 
wig has put himself in communication with a Viennese astronomer, von 
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Oppolzer, who has concerned himself especially with ancient eclipses, 
and has drawn up a complete table of them back to 1200 B.c. Among 
the eclipses in this table, he finds one that appears to him to fulfil the 
conditions, as defined by him, of the eclipse of Svarbhanu ; and another, 
those of the zenith or noon eclipse of RV. v. 88. 4: the years are 1001 and 
1029 B. C. respectively. As to these, it needs simply to be remarked, in 
addition to what has been said already, that, even assenting to all Lud- 
wig’s other conclusions, the identifications are of no value until, by 
carrying the table a thousand years further back, one should find that 
still earlier eclipses did not satisfy the stated conditions as well or better. 
By demonstrating the Vedas to be at least as old as eight or nine centu- 
ries before Christ, he has by no means proved them not to be a good deal 
older ; and, of course, no determination would hold good in which the 
possibility of a higher age was not duly taken into account. 

There are many other versions and statements and inferences in Pro- 
fessor Ludwig’s paper to which serious exception might be taken ; but 
it was best to limit the discussion to the main point had in view— 
namely, to show that no result possessing even presumptive and pro- 
visional value as bearing on ancient Hindu chronology has been reached 
by his investigation. 


7. On the proceedings of the Wolfe Ex Saad Expedition to 
Mesopotamia, during 1884-5, by Rev. Dr. Ward 


In advance of his regular report to the American Archeological 
Institute, Dr. Ward gave an informal history of the Expedition, and a 
statement of its results, with some indication of the further steps by 
which it ought to be followed up. 


8. On Marriage and Divorce in Ancient Egypt, by Rev. Ly- 
sander Dickerman, of Boston, Mass. 


This was a chapter from a larger treatise on Domestic Life in Egypt, 
especially among the masses. It was a brief history of ‘‘ Woman’s 
rights” in Egypt. The author gave extracts from papyri, many of 
which have been published by M. Revillout in his Chrestomathie Démo- 
tique and in various numbers of the Revue Egyptologique. These papyri 
show, from the marriage contracts they contain, that from Ramses II. 
to the time of the Ptolemies a woman possessed the legal right to buy 
and sell without recourse to her husband ; that often his entire property, 
present and prospective, was pledged by nuptial mortgage for her sup- 
port in case of divorce, and that gradually the wife herself obtained the 
power to divorce her husband at her will. The extent to which women’s 
rights were enjoyed in Egypt became the subject of ridicule among the 
Greeks. Those rights were at length curtailed, by imperial decree, on 
the accession of Philopator, 181 B. c. 


9. On the Work of the recent Revision of the New Testa- 
ment as illustrated by the Gospel of St. Matthew, by Professor 
Charles Short, of Columbia College, New York City. 


The author gave an account of some of the most interesting results of 
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a historical investigation of the work of the Revisers publishing in a 
series of papers in the American Journal of Philology. The general 
plan is to give an account of every change, however minute, both in the 
English and the Greek. Having under his eye the old Versions and the 
most important modern ones, whether English or foreign, public or 
private, Professor Short traces each change to the place where it first 
appears—or, if it be original with the Revisers, he indicates this fact ; 
and when treating of a change, he indicates whether the word or phrase 
used in that case by the Revisers of the authorized version originated 
with them or was borrowed from some earlier version. And so also 
of the Greek text. Wherever a word or phrase has been changed by 
modern criticism, he indicates by what authority it was done. 

Taking now a chapter at random, the fifth of St. Matthew, it appears 
that, of the fifty-nine changes in the English, fourteen are original with 
the Revisers of 1881, and in only five of these cases were the forms used 
by the Revisers of 1611 original with them ; and of the six changes in 
the Greek of this chapter that affect the sense, five are supported by 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles, and one by Lachmann and 
Tregelles alone. 

Taking, then, this chapter as a sample of their work, we see that, in 
the great majority of cases of change in the English, the Revisers of 
1881, like the Revisers of 1611, have adopted words and phrases from the 
older versions, not making, as has been ignorantly alleged, the English 
out of their own heads ; and in cases of change in the Greek text, they 
have followed in every instance the great modern masters in New Tes- 
tament criticism, Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles, not making, 
as has been also ignorantly alleged, a Greek text for themselves. 


10. On the latest Translation of the Upanishads, by Prof. 
Whitney. 


Professor Whitney began with a brief exposition of the place of the 
older Upanishads in Hindu literature, and of their claims to attention. 
He then referred to the various versions of them that have appeared, 
and to the defects of these versions, arising especially from want of 
familiarity with the language in which they are written, and from the 
attempt, made chiefly under the guidance of the Hindu commentators, 
to import into the text meanings that are not really there. There are, 
he said, several ways in which such texts can be translated. One is, to 
put one’s self confessedly under the guidance of a single native inter- 
preter, or school of interpretation ; in this case, one has at any rate a 
product of known and definable value, for later comparison with other 
similar products. Another would be, to give a digest of the interpreta- 
tions of all the accessible commentators: this would be an extremely 
valuable work ; and it could hardly fail to lead its author to take the 
higher position of comparing and criticizing the discordant views 
recorded by him. A third way would be, to approach the text simply 
as a Sanskrit scholar, bent only on giving as accurately as possible 
what the text appears to say; to reproduce the treatise in Western 
phrase, as a basis for further philosophic interpretation, or as a measure 
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by which could be tested anything that claimed to be an interpretation. 
The maker of such a version would not pretend to penetrate to and set 
forth the hidden sense, because the result would be correspondingly 
subjective and unauthoritative, requiring to be done over again. 
Working only as a linguist, he might hope to furnish something per- 
manent, serving as help and as restraint to his successors. He would 
carefully preserve all identities and parallelisms of phraseology, by 
consistency of translation, or, where that was not possible, by liberal 
quotation of important terms in parenthesis, so that the sphere of use 
of the terms could be made out by comparison in the version, some- 
what as in the original. Nothing that was not untranslatable would 
be left out, nor a word added without full and exact indication of its 
insertion. The notes would be mainly linguistic, references to parallel 
passages, and the like ; along with pointing out and perhaps amending 
difficult or desperate passages. But it is unnecessary to specify in 
detail the methods in which a careful scholar, liberal of his time and 
labor to a task deemed by him worth undertaking, will set about its 
accomplishment. 

One cannot doubt that this last way is the one best to follow at present 
in treating the Upanishads. Until a linguist’s version is made, any 
other might almost be called premature. Every one knows the uncriti- 
cal violence of a Hindu commentator, his ability to miss, his readiness 
to distort, the plain sense of a phrase, in part from sheer ignorance and 
carelessness, in part from the desire to bring out or to put in a meaning 
that suits his system. If laymen are to study such obscure matter at all, 
they ought to know what it says and what it does not say. No such 
translation has yet been made ; the possibility of it has been but recently 
created, by the opening of the Brahmanas to access, and the working up 
of their material in the great Petersburg Lexicon. Nor need the texts 
be handled with an exaggerated respect ; a little wholesome severity, 
indeed, would be good for them. The Upanishads are from the same 
hands, in the main, that wrote the Brihmanas, and are characterized. 
by much of the same emptiness of verbiage, preposterousness of reason- 
ing, and absurdity of etymology and explanation, that belong to the 
Brahmanas ; a large part of their content is, as even the last translator 
has to confess, ‘‘ worse than childish nonsense ”—just how large a part, 
is left,to us to determine ; and we are justified in taking toward any 
questionable passage an attitude of skeptical scrutiny, challenging proof 
that it contains a valuable kernel of thought, or helps us to understand 
something else that has such a content—while more than ready to 
welcome the thought if found, and to allow it every tittle of value that 
can fairly be claimed for it. 

But there is yet one other way of making a translation of the Upa- 
nishads. It may be styled the free-and-easy way. It contains elements 
of all the other three, so mixed together that one can never tell which 
of them one has at a given moment under examination. It follows in 
part the text, where this is too plain to be mistaken. It also follows in 
great part the commentator, even when he is at his worst ; difficult or 
apparently empty passages, especially, are thus best disposed of ; the 
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commentator, with his principles of interpretation, makes easy work of 
them. It is also ambitious of a certain originality, and strikes out here 
and there on its own account. It inserts extraneous matter enough to 
make things run smoothly, and means to indicate this; only, to do so 
always and accurately is quite too much trouble. It renders, without 
assignable reason, the same expression variously and various expressions 
identically. Thus it gives to one who knows little or nothing about 
such texts a general idea of what they are and how they go on; but it 
is liable to deceive at any point one who trusts it, and for the specialist 
it has no authority whatever. 

Of this character, the writer claimed, is the translation of the Upa- 
nishads last published ;* and the rest of his paper was devoted to prov- 
ing this thesis, by the citation and analysis of a sufficient number of 
passages selected from it: of them, only a few can, for lack of room, be 
presented here. + 

It is impossible, as one examines this work, to resist the impression 
that it is the tardy publication of a version made a great many years ago, 
and now insufficiently revised. This is indicated, for example, by its 
treatment of the aorist. The value of this tense in the Braihmana lan- 
guage as that of an immediate past, since Delbriick demonstrated it 
about ten years ago (it had also been noted by Weber, and by Bhandar- 
kar in India), has been fully recognized by every well-instructed scholar ; 
but the author of this translation has evidently never heard of it ; when 
he comes to an aorist, he treats it just as he would if he met it in the 
Mahabharata, and in about two thirds of the cases renders it as if an 
imperfect, often to the marked detriment of his version, in style or even 
in sense. Another indication is the not infrequent discordance of the 
subdivisions of the version and their numbering with those of the orig- 
inal, as given in the published text: this would be more explainable if 
the version were made upon manuscripts, and not afterward carefully 
compared with the edition. Something of the same may be said of the 
frequent unmarked intrusions of foreign matter into the text (illustrated 
further on), and the occasional dropping out of words and clauses. 
Examples of all these defects could be quoted by tens or scores. Such 
trifles, too, as the rendering of ¢aradas by ‘harvests’ (KthU. i. 1. 23), 
which is neither English nor Sanskrit, point to a hasty version from the 
German. Then the translator appears to have known nothing of the 
Petersburg Lexicon. In numberless instances, when one comes to a 
halt over a word, asking himself with surprise ‘‘Is it possible that we 
have to understand it thus?’ a reference to the Lexicon gives him a 
very different and always more acceptable meaning. Whether the 
impression is a true one or a false, it may well be kept in mind by one 
who studies the work, as a plausible explanation of some of the latter’s 
peculiarities. 

As the unacknowledged intrusion of extraneous matter is a point of 


* In volumes I. and XV. of the first series of “Sacred Books of the East.” 
+ It is expected that the whole paper will appear very soon in the American 
Journal of Philology (Baltimore). 
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capital importance, an example or two may well be given. On page 8 of 
vol. i. (ChU. i. 1. 9), we read: ‘‘[The threefold knowledge (the sacrifice) 
proceeds] by the greatness [of that syllable (the vital breaths), and] by 
its essence (the oblations).” Here the parentheses are the translator’s, 
showing his admitted intrusions ; the square brackets are what need to 
be added, to show the real ones; for the text has simply mahimna 
rasena ‘by greatness, by essence.’ Perhaps the filling-up is correct here, 
if duly acknowledged ; but in the next paragraph it is used to bring 
about a complete distortion of the real sense. Namely, thus (the paren-. 
theses and square brackets being used as above): ‘‘[Now] therefore [it 
would seem to follow that] both he who knows this (the true meaning 
of the syllable Om), and he who does not, perform [the same sacrifice]. 
But [this is not so, for] knowledge and ignorance are different. [The 
sacrifice] which [a man] performs with knowledge, faith, and the Upa- 
nishad is more powerful.” The true meaning is: ‘ With it (tena: i.e. 
with the same syllable om; the translator correctly rendered it so at 
the beginning of the preceding paragraph) both perform (sacred rites)— 
he who knoweth this thus and he who knoweth not. Diverse, however, 
are knowledge and non-knowledge: only what one performs with 
knowledge, faith, wpanishad—that is more powerful.’ That is to say: 
while both use the same sacred utterance in the ceremonial, he who 
understands the full import of it obtains the better result. 

This mistranslation is made in the teeth of the commentator’s exposi- 
tion; in other cases, the translator has the commentator with him, 
only in the teeth of grammar or good sense, or both. A few notable 
examples may be given. Ina passage of the Aitareya-Aranyaka ring- 
ing changes on the forms and derivatives of sam dha ‘put together,’ 
occurs (iii. 1. 4 ; vol. i. p. 252) the phrase prdnam vancam sam adhitsi- 
sam tam na ’gakah samdhdtum, which means verbally (never mind the 
hidden sense): ‘Breath as beam have I wished (i. e. tried) to put to- 
gether : that thou hast not been able to put together.’ The first part of 
it is parallel with the phrase in the preceding paragraph : prdnam van- 
cam sam adhdm ‘breath as beam have I put together.’ But the com- 
mentator, and the translator at his heels, ‘“‘ put together” the 1st sing. 
aor. desid. adhitsisam with its prefix and the object tam of another 
verb, and make of them a desiderative participle samadhitsisantam, 
rendering it ‘‘ him who wishes to grasp”! Another quite similar exam- 
ple occurs a little later (iii. 1.6'° ; p. 255), where abhivyadhdrsam ne ’ty 
eva vidydt is understood as if it were abhivydhdrsann ity eva vidydt, 
and then, the iti being omitted, and the preceding word taken as if 
abhivyaharisyan, it is rendered ‘‘let him know when he is going to 
recite :” one more aorist 1st sing. turned into a participle! The trans- 
lator needs to write a new Sanskrit grammar to help us parse such 
forms as these. 

A case of a different kind is found on p. 64 (ChU. iv. 10). A certain 
student has tended the sacrificial fires faithfully for many years, but 
his teacher still puts off communicating to him the sacred knowledge. 
The teacher’s wife remonstrates: md tvd ’gnayah paripravocan pra 
brihy asmdi ‘let not the fires get the start of thee (more lit’ly ‘ circum- 
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vent thee’) in teaching him; teach him (thyself).’ But he goes off 
without doing so; and no sooner is his back turned than what his wife 
had threatened happens: the fires, one after another, give the pupil 
instruction. The commentator, now, wholly missing the sense, ex- 
plains tvd paripravac as ‘blame thee; and the translator does the 
same.* 

These examples, to which numberless others might be added, show 
the truth of what was claimed above: that if one wants to know what 
these treatises really say, he must translate them in entire independence 
of the native commentators. There is no blunder and no oversight so 
gross that these may not be guilty of it. 

Most Sanskrit scholars are well aware that, as between the two 
demonstratives, asd% etc. and aydm etc., the latter points to the nearer 
object, and means ‘this,’ while the former points further off, and cor- 
responds in sense to our ‘ yon’ or ‘yonder.’ So, in the pictorial phrase- 
ology of the Brahmanas and Upanishads, we read generally asdu dydus 
‘yon heaven’ and iydm prthivi ‘this earth; yo ‘séu tdpati ‘he who 
burns yonder’ (the sun) and yo ‘yim pdvate ‘he who cleanses here’ (the 
wind)—in the present translation, to be sure, these pronouns, with all 
else that should give any impression of the peculiar style of the text, 
are uniformly left out. Asdu%, then, comes to be regularly used as 
meaning one of the other party, an antagonist or foe, opposed to the 
speaker. Beginning with the Atharva-Veda, and continuing through the 
whole older language, it stands in the vocative (in the accented texts, 
plainly marked as such, dsdu or asdu) in place of the name of some 
person hostilely addressed, often with added dmusydyand ’musyah putra, 
meaning ‘O So-and-so, of such-and-such lineage, son of such-and-such 
a mother !'"—the names, of course, being substituted in practical use. 
Wherever this vocative asdu occurs in the Upanishads, now, the present 
translator renders it by ‘‘I here :” e. g. BAU. vi. 4. 12 (vol. xv., p. 218), 
‘thou hast sacrificed in my fire, I take away thy sons and cattle, I here.” 
Another text says expressly asdv iti ndma grhnati ‘at asdu, he uses the 
name.’ But two commentators, betraying thereby their ignorance of 
the usages of the older language, allow this expression to be understood 
either of one’s own name or of one’s enemy’s; and the translator so 
reports, adding (ib. note 4, end) ‘‘ though asdu can really refer to the 
speaker only”! Such a note must have been written either before the 
writer had well learned his Sanskrit, or after he had pretty well for- 
gotten it. 

In BAU. iii. 8. 4 (vol. xv., p. 187), we have the expression yad uirdhvam 
divo yad avék prthivyad yad antard dydvaprthivi ime ‘ what is above the 
sky, what beneath the earth, what between these two, sky and earth ’— 
which is a fairly good expression for all there is; at any rate, it is pre- 
cisely what the words mean, and what alone they can mean ; antard is 
as unmistakably ‘between’ as is German zwischen or French entre. 


* It is only fair to say that the Petersburg Lexicon is also this time misled by 
the commentator; but Deussen, in his “‘ Vedanta” (p. 176), does not fail to give 
the right sense. 
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The translator, however, renders the last three words ‘“ embracing 
heaven and earth ;” and he adds the marginal note ‘* Deussen translates, 
‘between heaven and earth,’ but that would be the antariksha.” This 
note, now, in the first place, can only puzzle, and not edify, the general 
reader. Why should he have been left to wonder what this awful 
‘“‘antariksha” is, the mere mention of which is enough to convict 
Deussen (and all the other translators) of a blunder? It would not, to 
be sure, have helped him much to have instead the word ‘sky,’ with 
which in the present translation it is consistently and totally misren- 
dered throughout. If he knew that antariksa really meant ‘the atmos- 
phere or intermediate space, all that lies between the sky or heaven and 
the earth,’ he would certainly find the translator’s scruple wholly gra- 
tuitous : sky and earth, in this description, are viewed as surfaces, and 
all that is between them and all that is beyond them is the whole uni- 
verse. We too say ‘‘ beneath the earth” when we mean beneath its 
surface. The point, petty enough in itself, is important as a character- 
istic : the translator is ready to twist the simplest Sanskrit phrase into 
a sense the words cannot possibly bear, in order to force out of it what 
without reason seems to him a more acceptable meaning. 

We ought not, perhaps, to be hard upon such renderings as “ rested” 
for agrdmyat ‘toiled’ (BAU. i. 2.2: mistaken for agdémyat: but the 
whole connection speaks plainly against the error); or ‘‘closed” for 
dvrtta ‘turned inward’ (KthU. ii. 4.1: mistaken for durta), because 
such mishaps may befall any one ; only their degree of frequency shows 
the grade of care used. Worse is rendering grnihi (AA. ii. 1. 4*) by 
‘** grasp,” as if grhnihi, since it is against the connection, the commen- 
tator, and everything else ; or labdhd (KthU. i. 2.7), nom. of labdhr, as 
if it were the participle labdhas, or djahdra (ChU. iv. 2. 5) and prdirata 
(AA. i. 8. 3°) as if they were 2d pers. plural, because these involve serious 
grammatical blunders. Yet more serious is the pervading neglect of 
_ the consistencies of expression. Thus, in the participial-aorist passage 

first quoted above, we have the key-word sam dhd ‘ put together’ ren- 
dered without warning by ‘‘ grasp ;” and ‘‘ conceive” is also in places 
given for it. Such vacillation is wholly misleading. So we have the 
much-used upa ds rendered indifferently by ‘‘ meditate on” and 
‘* worship ;” the frequent forms and derivatives of prati sthd, in a 
dozen different ways, from ‘‘abide” and ‘‘support” up to ‘get on, 
concentrate, enter, cause,” and ‘‘ exalt ;” samkalpa by ‘desire, will, 
thought,” and ‘conceiving ;” prasrsta, in two successive sentences 
(KthU. i. 1. 10,11), by ‘‘shall have been dismissed” and ‘through the 
favor of ;” sriika, by ‘‘chain” and ‘‘road ;” ksema and yoga, by ‘‘ pos- 
session and acquisition,” and by ‘“‘ greed and avarice ”—and so on indefi- 
nitely. 

If these points were painfully culled out from the midst of two 
volumes of matter of a generally different character, it would be unfair 
to array them thus together. But that is not the case; they are simply 
representative specimens of the work, which has no other quality than 
such as these would lead us to expect. Not half the amount of labor 
needed in order to a good result was spent upon it. It is no help either 
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to Sanskrit scholarship or to.the comparative study of religions to print 
such a product. A new translation of the Upanishads is still just as 
much called for as before the publication of these volumes. 


11. On the location of Sippara, by Rev. Dr. Ward. 


The Sepharvaim of Scripture is known as Sippara, Sipphara, Panta- 
bibla, and perhaps Hipparenum, in Greek and Latin historians and geog- 
raphers. The later names, from the time of Julian to that of Benjamin 
of Tudela, which may indicate either the same locality, or a large city 
in the immediate vicinity, are Nehardaa, Persebora or Firuz-sabor, 
Shabor, and Anbar or Ambar. Zosimus calls Persebora the largest city 
in Assyria except Ctesiphon, which latter city had 600,000 inhabitants. 
It was on the Royal Canal, or Nahar-malka, and the Euphrates. The 
cuneiform record of Sippara makes it one of the very oldest cities, as 
Berosus made it the seat of five of the ten antediluvian kings. It was 
here that Xisuthrus buried the records of the antediluvian world. We 
learn from collating the passages where Sippara is mentioned that it 
is in Upper Chaldea, or Akkad. With it are mentioned Babylon and 
Nipur as chief seats of worship. It was on the Euphrates, which was 
called the River of Sippara. Yet there were two well-known cities, 
or parts of cities, of the name, one called Sippara of Anunit, or Agane 
(Agade), the older and more important of the two, and the other Sip- 
para of Shamash, the sun-god. These had their separate famous tem- 
ples. It has been supposed that the two were faubourgs of the same 
city, separated by a canal, probably the Nahar-malka. The story of 
the capture of Sippara by Cyrus, and other references, lead us to place 
Sippara in the northern part of Akkad, and on the Euphrates river. 

Up to the discovery of the ruins in Abu Habba by Mr. Rassam, the 
general opinion of Assyriologists, as Oppert, Ménant, Delitzsch, and 
Pinches, as late as 1880, agreed that Sippara was to be sought at Sufeira, 
just north of the effluence of the Sakhlawieh canal from the Euphrates. 
The discovery, however, at Abu Habba, of numerous tablets dated at ° 
Sippara of Shamash, compelled the belief that this was Sippara- It was 
generally assumed that Sippara of Anunit must be here also, in a part 
of the ruins hitherto unexplored, or near by. When conducting the 
Wolfe Expedition to Babylonia, I visited Abu Habba twice, last winter, 
paying especial attention to the question whether it might also contain 
the Sippara of Anunit. There is about it nothing suggesting a double 
city. It is a large and important ruin, though hardly of the first class. 
The walls are nearly square, perhaps seven hundred yards long, and 
the enclosure is divided into three parts by two interior cross walls, 
which are not parallel, but enclose a V-shaped space. In this central 
space are the ruins. There is absolutely no sign of two sections of the 
city. It has been suggested that the Sippara of Anunit may be the ruin 
of Deir, about five miles distant ; but there is no good reason to suppose 
so. I did not visit Deir, but was informed that it was an unimportant 
ruin, in which digging had failed to make any discoveries. Abu Habba 
is not on the Euphrates, but some seven miles distant, and it is very 
unlikely, owing to a ridge of conglomerate which lines the Euphrates, 
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that the river ever flowed so far to the east. I left Abu Habba quite at 
a loss where to put Sippara of Anunit. 

I then determined to visit Sufeira on my way home from Baghdad by 
way of the Euphrates and the Syrian desert. I found it a very unim- 
portant mound, with no salient elevations, containing no such place as 
Sippara must be. But I was informed by the Mudir of the village of 
Sakhlawieh that there was a large mound, called Anbar, an hour's 
distance. Not expecting anything of importance, as the name’of Anbar 
was not on any of the late maps I had with me, I was surprised to find 
it a mound of the first importance, rivaling Niffer and Warka in size, 
and considerably larger than Abu Habba. It is not more than a mile 
from the bed of the Euphrates, and is divided into two marked divisions, 
one on a higher level, and apparently an older city than the other. It 
has never been visited by travelers, nor have any diggings ever been 
made there, except as the natives have carried off bricks for building. 
It is covered thick with fragments of bricks, slag, etc. The depressions 
of the courts of old palaces or temples are plainly to be seen, as they are 
occupied as wheat fields. This occupying the position indicated by 
cuneiform or other records, and being the largest ruin by far along the 
Euphrates, or anywhere in Babylonia north of Babylon, larger than Tel 
Ibrahim or Akerkuf, and bearing the name of Anbar, which had been 
lost from modern maps, can hardly be anything else than the old Sip- 
para, or Agane, of Anunit. 

Among the inscriptions which I have brought home with me is a 
small bit of a tablet, for a knowledge of whose importance I am in- 
debted to Mr. T. G. Pinches of the British Museum, who reads four 
lines on it: 

(1) Sipar D. 8. 

(2) Sipar edina D. 8. 
(3) Sipar uldua D. 8. 
(4) Sipar utu D. 8. 

Here we seem to have three or four places designated as Sippara. 
The first would be the chief Sippar, of Anunit, and the last is Sippara of 
Shamash. The third is unknown, although Sippar ulla is mentioned in 
a geographical text. But the second, Sipar edina, would seem to 
require the translation of Sippara of Eden. This would be, I believe, 
the first time that Eden has been found as the designation of a region. 
Very possibly the first line gives the general name Sippara, while the 
second and third designate the two parts of Anbar, or Sippara of 
Anunit, and the fourth is Abu Habba. This would seem to give con- 
siderable weight to Delitzsch’s theory of the location of the Babylonian 
Eden. It is much to be desired that this old mound of Anbar, repre- 
senting, as I believe, one of the most ancient and important cities of 
Babylonia, should be thoroughly explored. 


12. On the ancient name of Old Cairo, by Prof. J. A. Paine, of 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 


The publication of the results obtained in this paper is, by the desire 
of the author, deferred to a later issue of the Proceedings. 
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13. The ——— of aw’ (yésheb), and kindred forms, in Hebrew ; 
Professor Francis Brown, of Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City. 


The origin of the unchangeable é is the point here discussed—no new 
question, but one decided differently by the two latest authorities. 
Konig (Lehrgeb., 1881) gives a brief history of opinions, and decides that 
é here = ay (or aw): i.e. is diphthongal. Kautzsch (Ges. Heb. Gram., 
24th ed., 1885) rejects this view, and inclines, cautiously, to that of 
Stade (Lehrbuch, 1879), who explains thus: ydi(w)shib, ydshib, ycishib (1 
inserted after @ through reflex influence of i in last syll.), yéshéb. 

Before examining these views, a few words supplementary to Kénig’s 
historical sketch of opinions may be allowed. He cites Ges, Lehrgeb. 
(1817) as giving the facts without explanation, omitting Gesenius’ 
explanation in his smaller grammar (e. g. Heb. Gram., 13th ed., 1842), 
that yéshéb = yeyshéb from yayshéb—a very unfortunate oversight. 
Rédiger’s view should also be given (Ges. Heb. Gram., edd. 14-21, 1845- 
1874): Réd. speaks of ‘‘ tone-long @ in the 2d syll.,” and ‘‘ somewhat 
firmer é (in later edd. é) in the first syll.,” ‘‘das gewissermassen noch 
etwas von dem ausgefallenen ersten Radical in sich triigt.” Some 
other defects in K6nig’s historical statement may be passed over. It is 
interesting, in this connection, to notice that most of the grammars 
published in England and America, and most of the elementary gram- 
mars generally, speak of the 1st rad. as dropped in this form. So Lee, 
Kalisch, A. B. Davidson, Ballin, Stuart, Nordheimer, Green, Harper, 
Seffer, etc. Exceptions are Tregelles, Geo. Bush, and H. G. Mitchell, 
who recognize the 1st rad. as entering into the long é. Strack (Heb. 
Gram. 1883) is not explicit. 

Our inquiry must at once emphasize the fact that the first vowel of 
yéshéb (and the kindred forms, yéléd, yéda', etc.) is unchangeable. It 
is retained in 2d syll. before the tone, not only with the secondary accent 
(Ex. iii, 21, Jud. xix. 22, Ps. lxxviii. 3, lxxxix. 31, Is. lii. 12, Jer. xvii. 9— 
where Metheg is not written—Hos. ix. 16, xiv. 10, Joel ii. 7, 8), but also 
without it (Ex. xxxiii. 18; 17). Hence it cannot result from a mere com- 
pensative lengthening, after the omission of the 1st rad. (so even Ges.- 
Kautzsch*), Stade’s view (see above) recognizes this, but itself lacks 
analogy. He cites hékim, for haikim, from hakim; kaspék for kas- 
paiki, from kaspaki. But ; is here not unchangeable (cf. h*kimd’thi, 
ktalathék). 

In spite of the failure of analogies, Kautzsch (Ges. Heb. Gr.**) inclines 
to Stade’s view, because a. Arabic ydlidi (from wélddd) and b. the de- 
fective writing not are opposed to that represented by Konig. 
But— 

a. Arab. ydlidit would not forbid yéwlid, ydylid, yéléd in’Heb., unless 
either Hebrew were a daughter of Arabic, or the parent Semitic knew 
only yidlidii when Hebrew left it. The former will not be argued. The 
latter may receive some light from an examination of the kindred forms 
in the Semitic languages known to us. The 1st radical is doubtless 
omitted in these forms in literary Arabic (Wright, § 142), and apparently 
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in Sabean (Halévy, Journ. As. 1878, i. pp. 464, 480). It is, however, 
sometimes retained (as w) in Arabic dialects : cf. G. A. Wallin, Z. D. M. G. 
v., 1851, pp. 12, 22; Wahrmund, Practisches Handb. d. neuarab. Spr. 
(1861), Erster Theil, $179; Béttcher, Lehrb. ii. p. 440 (he compares the 
£olic retention of F); and particularly Spitta, Gram. d. Arab. Vulgiir- 
dial. von Afgypten (1880), pp. 228 sq. The w remains in the Ethiopic 
imperfect and (rarely) subjunctive (cf. Dillmann, 4th. Gram. 1857, p. 
146), in the Amharic subjunctive (cf. Priitorius, Amhar. Sprache, 1879, 
p. 231). The evidence from Aramaic dialects is obscured by the sec- 
ondary character of some forms. We find in Biblical Aramaic yittib, 
‘inda' ; the Targums have like forms, and also yéyléd, t‘lid ; Syr. nedda', 
nettéb, and nélad, etc. (cf. Néldeke, Syr. Gram. 1880, p. 109); Mandaic 
Srvn ete., length of vowel uncertain (cf. Néldeke, Mand. Gramm., 18%, 
p. 246); Samaritan tiyldi (= tiyladi), tiyladen (cf. Petermann, Brev. Ling. 
Sam. Gram., 1873, p. 41)—see also yishshab (ay), Peterm., Heb. Formen- 
lehren. d. Aussprache der heutigen Sam., in Abh. f. d. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes, v., 1876, p. 45). The Assyrian is fruitful in testimony : thus, abalu 
(= Heb. 52, which occurs only in Hiph. and Hoph.) gives 3s. m. ubil 
(LR. 46, 19) wbillu (ITI R. 14, 49) wbla (Flood Tab., i. 13, Del. A. L.* p. 102) ; 
1s. ubla (IT R. 11, 25, 68; IIT R. 8, 81) 3 pl. wbilwni (IIT R. 12, 20), ete. ete. 
arddu (=) gives 3s. wrid (IV R. 31, H. I. Rev. 5), wridu (Ib. H. I. Obv. 
63); 3 pl. urduni (IR. 9, 69; 11,71); 3 pl. Pres. wrradani (IV R. 57, 38a) 
etc. etc. aladu (=) gives 3s. ulidanni (III R. 4, 57); 28. tulidi (ef. 
Strassm. 347); 1s. Pres. ullada (Flood iii. 14, Del. A. L.* p. 104, 1. 116), 
etc. etc. ashdbu (= aw) gives 3s. ushshib (I R. 7, I, 2, etc.) ; 3s. Pres. ush- 
shab (Hpt. ASKT. 45. 9), etc. etc. ast (= xy)) gives 3s. ugi (Flood iv. 9, 
Del. A. L.? p. 106, 1. 163) etc. etc. These examples may serve to show that 
radical w has entered into the vowel of the first syllable. 

With such testimony to the presence of the 1st radical in these forms, 
in various Semitic languages, it cannot be surprising if the Hebrew, too, 
shows its presence. 

b. The defective writing in these forms is no doubt a perplexity. Out 
of more than 1600 cases in the Old Testament, scriptio plena occurs in 
only 4 (Ps. lxxii. 14, cxxxviii. 6, Ezek. xxxv. 9 kt., Mi. i. 8)—too few to 
have weight in the argument. The following is more to the purpose: 
While the oldest witnesses (Mesha-stone and Siloam Inscription), like the 
Old Testament text, show a preference for the writing of } and °? which 
have become quiescent in the body of a word, there are exceptions in both 
(cf. Chwolson, Die Quiescentes 7 in der althebr. Orthographie, Leiden, 
1878; Stade, Gram., p. 34 sq. ; Kautzsch, Gram.” p. 31 sq. etc.). The 
Mesha-stone has (na); the Sil. Inscr. o (ov). If wx comes 
from an %’y stem (Friedr. Delitzsch, Heb. Lang. 1883, p. 9, cf. Ges. 
Thes., and Kautzsch, Gram.™ p. 254), this is another illustration, for it 
appears as wx, in Sil. Inscr. as in Phoenician. 

The weak radical would tend to fall out soonest in words of frequent 
use, because in these the contraction would take place earliest. Cf. 
Stade (§ 28°), who explains on this ground the Phoen. constr. pl. (1) for 
139). The verbs here discussed must have been of very early and fre- 
quent use—going, going out, going down, sitting, bearing children, 
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etc. We might expect that the consonantal } or » would have vanished, 
before writing fixed the form, and their familiarity would make the in- 
sertion of vowel-letters seem to the scribes unnecessary ; the need of 
distinguishing 3¥ from ys might have made such insertion undesirable. 

Neither Arabic analogy, nor defective writing, therefore, can be ad- 
duced against é=ay = aw. : 

The 7 in the tone-syllable might facilitate the change of w into y, so 
that the attempts of B6ttcher and K6nig to explain yéshéb directly from 
yawshib are unnecessary. 

' The form yélék has not been particularly discussed. If it comes from 
7, it agrees with yéshéb ; if from 7m, it imitates yéshéb (cf. Kautzsch- 
Ges. p. 177; Pratorius, in Stade’s Zeitschrift, 1882, p. 310 sq.). 

14, On Double Parallelisms in Hebrew Poetry, by Prof. A, 
Meyrowitz, of New York City. 


Dr. Meyrowitz quoted and commented on certain instances of double 
parallelism in the Bible, which in his opinion had been insufficiently 
noticed by the commentators. 


15. On the Language of the Lepchas, in Sikkim, by Prof. John 
Avery, of Brunswick, Me. 


The Lepchas are a small mountain tribe in the Himalaya, so named 
by the Girkhas of Nepal;‘they call themselves Rong. The Tibetans 
call them and neighboring tribes Mon, a name having no proved con- 
nection with that of the Mons of Pegu. They are decidedly Mongolian 
in physiognomy. In the 16th century, the Tibetans deposed the native 
rulers, and introduced Buddhism. 

The basis of the sketch here offered of their language is a Lepcha 
John’s Gospel (1871), and Col. Mainwaring’s Grammar (1875). 

Unlike most of the hill tribes, the Lepchas have a system of writing 
of their own, doubtless coming from India, but through what channels 
and when is unknown. Their alphabet has 55 characters, only 35 of 
them fundamental. Consonantal combinations are very restricted. A 
word may end only in a vowel, or in k, ng, t, n, b or p, m, 7, or L. 

' The Lepcha words are for the most part monosyllabic ; but composi- 
tion and derivation occur, and polysyllabic words, seldom of more than 
two syllables, are produced. The language stands above the level of 
pure isolation, having reached the initial stages, at least, of inflection. 
The added signs for ‘ male’ and ‘ female’ are different for man and for 
the lower animals. A dual number is recognized. The elements denot- 
ing relations of case are the same for all numbers, and are put after the 
dual and plural signs; and if an adjective follows the noun (its usual 
position), they are put after that. Thus, dkup ‘a child,’ dkup-nyum 
‘two children,’ dkup-sang ‘children: then genitive dkup-sa, adkup- 
nyum-sa, Gkup-sang-sa—and so on. There are native numerals up to a 
hundred ; above that, they are borrowed from the Tibetan. Numera- 
tion is by scores: thus, 30 is ‘score-one and ten; 55 is ‘score-two ten 
and five,’ and soon. Of pronouns, there is the usual complement ; and 
the interrogative is said to have sometimes a relative sense. There does 
11 
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not seem to be a double form, inclusive and exclusive (of the speaker), 
for dual and plural of the 1st pers. pronoun, as there is in some other 
hill languages. 

The Lepcha root is usually a monosyllable ; and it may be, as in Tib- 
etan and other isolating languages, verb, noun, or adjective, according 
to the connection. The principal notions of mode and tense are con- 
trived to be signified in a rude way in connection with it. The primi- 
tive sense of the tense-signs is not wholly obliterated, and they are often 
omitted altogether when the time is made plain by the context. Some 
of the simpler combinations doing duty as conjugation may be thus 
instanced : di ‘ come,’ di-wung ‘ coming’ (pple), go di-bdm ‘I am coming’ 
(bam signifying ‘ sit’), go di-bd ‘I was coming,’ go di-sho ‘I shall come ; 
the addition to the last two of fat, lit’ly ‘lose,’ makes go di-fat-bd ‘IT had 
come,’ and go di-fat-sho ‘I shall have come.’ Large use is made of par- 
ticipial and gerundial forms. A passive sense is intimated by an imper- 
sonal construction, or by a verbal adjective of passive value with the 
copula. 

The tendency of the Lepcha to agglutination appears in the formation 
of nouns, adjectives, and adverbs by the help of a variety of syllables 
having the aspect of true prefixes or suffixes. The structure of the sen- 
tence is of course very simple. The subject stands at or near the head 
of the sentence, and the verb at the end. An adjective usually follows 
the noun it qualifies; but a noun standing in a genitive relation to 
another noun precedes it, often with omission of the genitive-sign. 

The vocabulary of the language, which shows more effect of Tibetan 
than of Hindu influence, is reserved for consideration at another time. 


16. Review of Dr. Hirth’s book on China and the Roman 
Orient, by President W. A. P. Martin, of Tungwen College, 
Peking, North China. 


At the beginning of the Christian era the two chief empires of the 
world were at the opposite extremities of the Eastern continent. Each 
aimed at universal dominion ; and both pushed their conquests towards 
the interior of Asia. 

It is curious to speculate what might have been the effect on the 
course of history if they had met in hostile conflict—if as a result of the 
shock Chinese civilization had been transported to Europe, or Roman 
and Greek culture had at that early period been introduced into China. 
But Parthia was interposed as an obstacle too formidable for either to 
surmount. On the Roman side, the legions of Crassus were annihilated 
by the brave mountaineers, and more than one emperor perished in the 
vain attempt to effect their subjugation. On the Chinese side, we are 
not informed that the invasion of Parthian territory was ever under- 
taken; but we are led to believe that it was averted by the Parthian 
king sending an embassy and asking conditions of peace. 

The Parthians not only acted as a barrier between the great empires 
of the West and East ; they also served as an important link in the 
chain of communication. For centuries they monopolized the traffic in 
Chinese silks, which were paid for by gold and precious stones pro- 
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duced in the Asiatic dependencies of Rome. So jealously did they 
guard this source of emolument, that through a long period they denied 
to their powerful neighbors even the right of innocent passage. This is 
asserted in so many words by an ancient Chinese writer : ‘‘ Their kings ” 
(the kings of Rome), he says, ‘‘ always desired to send embassies to China, 
but the people of Ansi (Parthia) wished to carry on trade with them in 
Chinese silks, and it is for this reason that they were cut off from com- 
munication.” 

The rival powers heard of each other notwithstanding ; and so greatly 
were the Chinese impressed by the reports that reached them of the 
grandeur of Rome that they called it by a name which signified the 
‘China of the West.’ The Romans on their part came to know China 
chiefly as Serica ‘the land of silk ; though they also knew it as Sinz 
—probably the same as the ‘land of Sinim” of the prophet Isaiah. 

It is not surprising that the Romans, after wearing for a long time the 
rich fabrics of Chinese looms, should seek to reach the source of supply 
by a route which would make them independent of an extortionate and 
oftentimes hostile intermediary. Accordingly we find in the author 
above quoted, who wrote in the early part of the third century A. D., the 
statement that ‘‘ this (commercial obstruction) lasted until the reign of 
the emperor Huanti (A. D. 166), when Antun king of Tach'in (Rome) sent 
an embassy, who from the frontier of Jihnom (Annam) offered ivory, 
rhinoceros horns, and tortoise shell.” He adds ‘“‘ from that time dates 
the (direct) intercourse with that country.” 

We here recognize the familiar name of Marcus Aurelius, who was at 
that time at war with the Parthians. The Chinese, contrary to their 
usual practice, have preserved it without distortion or disguise. To 
avoid the arrows of the Parthians, he sent his messengers by sea, by a 
route well known as far as India in Solomon’s time. The way to China 
was no sudden discovery. Pliny the Elder, writing a century earlier, 
speaks of Taprobane (Ceylon) as a place where trade was carried on with 
China ; and the extension of the voyage would be easy and natural. 

Indeed, considering the facility of communication by a coasting voy- 
age, however long and tedious, it is surprising that intercourse by sea 
was not opened at a much earlier epoch. Considering, too, that the 
mountains and deserts of the mainland interposed no such barriers as 
those which shut out the New World from the knowledge of the Old, it 
is surprising, not that they were aware of each other’s existence, but 
that the two most cultivated peoples of the world should have known 
so little of each other. 

The people whom Pliny in his Natural History calls Seres, and 
describes as having red hair and blue eyes, were evidently not Chinese. 
He speaks with no little obscurity of the culture of silk in China ; refers 
to the excellent iron made by the Chinese; and gives an unintelligible 
outline of the geography of the country. Earlier writers limit them- 
selves to bare allusions to China as the Ultima Thule of the East, or the 
home of the silkworm ; but even to a much later period it remained to 
the Romans a terra incognita. 

The earliest notice of any part of the Roman Empire to be found in 
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Chinese books is under date of 918B.c. Not long before that time the 
king of Parthia had sent an embassy to China, who offered to the 
emperor, besides other articles of tribute, ‘‘ jugglers from Li-kan.” 
This Dr. Hirth thinks was Petra or Rekem, taken by synecdoche for the 
whole of Syria; but to me it appears more probable that Li-kan was 
Greece, however the name be explained; as the jugglers themselves 
spoke of their country as lying to the ‘‘ west of the sea.” Rome was not 
yet an Asiatic power ; and in China Greece was known, if at all, not by 
the conquests of her Alexanders, but by her cunning jugglers. That 
class of people, so celebrated for their sleight of hand, were not unlikely 
to make their way to the Celestial court : ‘‘ Greeculus esuriens in ceelum, 
jusseris, ibit.” 

A century later, the Chinese general Panch‘ao reduced to subjection 
a large part of Central Asia. By this time Rome had some title to be 
regarded as mistress of the world; and the general heard with aston- 
ishment of a country which was described to him as the ‘‘ Great China ” 
of the West. He sent an ambassador named Konying to open commu- 
nication. 

This envoy, it has been supposed hitherto, proceeded as far as the 
Caspian or Black Sea, where he was turned back by the dangers of a 
long sea voyage. Dr. Hirth, however, makes it apparent that the sea at 
which he arrived was the Persian Gulf. After this date the name 
Tach'in, which we have rendered the ‘China of the West,’ is of frequent 
occurrence in Chinese historical works. It appears, too, on the monu- 
ment that records the history of the Nestorian missions. It is, however, 
always associated with something of legendary and marvelous ;.and so 
wanting in precision are the accounts that are given of it, that it isa 
question whether the country referred to is Rome or Syria. 

This appears to be the leading question discussed in Dr. Hirth’s book. 
He decides in favor of Syria; but I am disposed to agree with Edkins 
and Bretschneider in regarding the name Tach'in as intended for the 
Roman empire as a whole ; though the eastern dependencies were best 
known to the Chinese, and by them most fully described. Antioch in 
fact is styled by Chinese writers the capital of Tach'in : and they might 
easily take it for the chief seat of empire, as it was the third city of the 
world in importance. They describe its situation on the Orontes, pre- 
serve a reminiscence of its name in the abbreviated form Antu, and 
give even the four divisions of the city, which caused it to be styled Te- 
trapolis by the Greeks. We may readily admit that the Chinese knew 
more of Antioch than of the city of the seven hills, without conceding 
that they employed the term Tach‘in for Syria alone. 

Another term which they employ as equivalent to Tach'in is Fulin. 
In this Dr. Hirth curiously enough discovers the name of Bethlehem. 
If his identification were correct, it would throw additional lustre on 
the village that gave birth to Jesus Christ—making its name synony- 
mous with that of the empire. Here again I feel bound to dissent from 
the conclusions of our learned author, and, with Bretschneider, to rec- 
ognize in Fulin the Greek word polin, the city of Constantine ; the accu- 
sative with its final n being better adapted to Chinese lips than the 
nominative with final s. 
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This dispute as to the earliest recorded intercourse between the 
extremities of the Old World reminds us of the similar discussions on 
the subject of early intercourse between the Old World and the New ; 
and especially of the conflict as to the application of the name Fusang 
to America or Japan. 

The want of any well-defined phonetic element in the Chinese written 
language is a source of immense perplexity to those who attempt to 
reconcile the statements of Chinese historians and geographers with 
those of Western writers. Dr. Hirth has brought great acumen and 
much patience to the solution of the numerous enigmas arising from 
this source. That under the Chinese form Sipin he is right in discover- 
ing Ctesiphon ; under Amon, Ecbatana ; and under Szelo, Hira, may be 
fairly admitted, without granting that he has found Bethlehem in Fulin. 
He has collected his documents with great labor and collated them with 
much skill. The result is a book full of interest to students of oriental 
geography and history. 


Professor C. A. Briggs, of the Union Theological Seminary, 
offered the following resolution, which was passed without dissent : 


Resolved, That this Society expresses its gratification at the valuable 
discoveries made by the Wolfe Expedition ; that we regard it as highly 
important that the ruins discovered by Dr. Ward in ancient Babylonia 
be thoroughly explored as soon as possible ; and that we recommend to 
the American public this object as one worthy of liberal contributions, 
in order that a second expedition may be sent out at an early date to 
make the excavations, and that the Assyrian and Babylonian antiquities 
may be acquired by American museums. 


After a vote of thanks to the authorities of Columbia College, 
the Society adjourned to meet in Boston, May 12th, 1886. 
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Proceedings at Boston, May 12th, 1886. 


Tue Society was called to order in the hall of the Ameri- 
can Academy on Wednesday morning, the President, Professor 
W. D. Whitney, of Yale College, in the chair. 

The Recording Setretary, Professor Toy, read the minutes of 
the foregoing meeting, and they were approved. The general 
order of proceedings and the titles of papers were announced. 
The reports of the retiring officers were then presented. 

The accounts of the Treasurer, Mr. Van Name, were referred 
to Rev. Mr. Winslow and Professor Elwell as a Committee of 
Audit. After examination of book and vouchers, they reported 
that they found the accounts correct. The report was approved. 
In brief summary, the accounts are as follows : 


RECEIPTS. 


Balance on hand, May 6th, 1885, - - - - $1,212.97 
Assessments (98) paid in for year 1885-86, $490.00 
Assessments (36) for other years, - - 180.00 
Sale of the Journal, - - - + 56.06 
Interest on deposit in Bank, 38.32 


Total receipts for the year, - - 764.38 
$1,977.35 
EXPENDITURES. 
Printing of Proceedings and Journal, $857.01 
Engraving, - - - - - - 22.00 
Binding, - - - - - - - 99.95 
Expenses of Correspondence (postage, etc.), 45.25 


Total expenditures for the year, - += - - = $1,024.21 
Balance on hand, May 12th, 1886, 953.14 
$1,977.35 

The Bradley type-fund now amounts to $1,034.28. 

The report of the Librarian, Mr. Van Name, showed that forty- 
two complete volumes, one hundred and forty-three parts of 
volumes, and sixty pamphlets, had been added to the library 
during the year. Most of these accessions are continuations of 
the regular exchanges. The number of titles of printed books 
and pamphlets is now four thousand three hundred and thirty-one, 
and of manuscripts, one hundred and sixty-two. 

For the Committee of Publication, Professor Whitney reported 
that the eleventh volume had been completed and distributed, and 
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that the printing had begun on the thirteenth volume, which 
would be taken up in great part by the text of the Kiugika-sitra, 
edited, with extracts from the commentaries and with critical 
apparatus, by Professor Bloomfield of Baltimore. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Professor Lanman, announced 
in the name of the Directors, that the next meeting would be 
held at New Haven, on Wednesday, October 27, 1886, and that 
the President and Treasurer had been authorized to act as a 
Committee of Arrangements. The Committee of Publication of 
the preceding year had been reappointed. It consists of Messrs. 
Salisbury, Toy, Van Name, W. H. Ward, and W. D. Whitney. 
The Directors proposed and recommended to the Society for 
election the following persons : 

As Corporate Members— 


Mr. Charles J. Deghuée, of Columbia College, New York ; 
Dr. Gabriel Engelsman, of New York ; 
Mr. Henry Preble, of Harvard College, Cambridge. 


The gentlemen thus proposed were duly elected. 

Mr. Charles Theodore Russell, Sr., reported for the Committee 
appointed in May, 1885, thai the lot of valuable books given by 
the Imperial Government of China to the United States had been 
duly transferred to Washington ; also, that it did not appear to 
be a favorable time at present for moving in the matter of the 
appointment of Consuls in the East. The report was accepted, 
and the Committee discharged. 

The President named as a committee to nominate officers for 
the ensuing year Mr. Charles Theodore Russell, and Professors 
Toy and Hopkins. The Committee reported later on, proposing 
the reélection of the retiring board of officers, with only one 
change, the substitution of Professor Lyon of Cambridge, as 
Recording Secretary, in place of Professor Toy, who desired to 
be relieved of the duties of that position. The proposals of the 
Committee were ratified by the meeting without dissent. The 
board of ofticers is accordingly constituted as follows : 

President, Professor W. D. Whitney, of New Haven ;— Vice- 
Presidents, Rev. A. P. Peabody, of Cambridge ; Professor E. E. 
Salisbury, of New Haven; Rev. W. H. Ward, of New York ;— 
Recording Secretary, Protessor D. G. Lyon, of Cambridge ;— 
Corresponding Secretary, Professor C., R. Lanman, of Cam- 
bridge ;—Seeretary of the Classical Section, Professor W. W. 
Goodwin, of Cambridge ;— Treasurer and Librarian, Mr. Addi- 
son Van Name, of New Haven ;—Directors, Professor John 
Avery, of Brunswick, Maine ; Professor Joseph Henry Thayer, 
of Cambridge, Mass.; Mr. Alexander I. Cotheal, Professor 
Charles Short, and Professor Isaac H. Hall, of New York ; and 
President Daniel C. Gilman and Professor Maurice Bloomfield, 
of Baltimore. 

The Corresponding Secretary read the names of those who had 
died during the year. They were as follows : 
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the Corresponding Member, 
Mr. Henry Stevens, of London ; 
and the Corporate Members, 


Rev. George R. Entler, of Franklin, N. Y. ; 

Rev. Nicholas Hoppin, of Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Prof. Gustav Seyffarth, of New York ; 

Rev. Lyman Stilson, of Jefferson, Iowa ; 

Prof. Thomas A. Thacher, of New Haven, Conn. 


Mr. Stevens, born August 24, 1819, in Vermont—whence his 
favorite title, “Green Mountain Boy ”—went in 1845 to London. 
Here he found a place admirably suited to his abilities and attain- 
ments, as a bibliographer and agent in the British Museum. He 
furnished the Museum with one hundred thousand books or 
pamphlets on American subjects, and may justly be called the 
most eminent literary and historical intermediary between the 
Old World and the New. Mr. Hoppin was, with one exception, 
the oldest Episcopalian clergyman in Massachusetts, and had been 
rector of Christ Church in Cambridge for thirty-five years. He 
wrote many articles, especially on ecclesiastical history ; and 
these are to be found in the Church Monthly and in the Church 
Review. Dr. Seyffarth was born in 1796 in Prussia. He studied 
in Leipsic, and then in Paris under Champollion, and distinguished 
himself in the field of Egyptian antiquities. In 1825 he was 
made professor extraordinarius at Leipsic. He made extensive 
travels, and collected a great amount of material for investigation 
in his chosen studies. In 1857 he came to New York, and, after 
a period of service as professor at Concordia College, St. Louis, 
he returned to the metropolis, where he dwelt until his death in 
November last. The Rev. Lyman Stilson was born in New York 
State in 1805 and went out to Burmah as a missionary of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union in 1837. He worked chiefly 
at Arrakan and Maulmain and prepared books on arithmetic, 
geography, and other useful subjects, and overcame great difficul- 
ties in their manufacture and publication. He returned to this 
country in 1851. During his residence in Arrakan, he learned the 
Kemi language ; and he contributed-a brief notice of it to the 
Journal of this Society, where it may be found, volume viii., p. 
213, 1862, along with an interesting extract from a letter which 
accompanied the article. Professor Thacher graduated at Yale 
College in 1835, and was for nearly fifty years an instructor in the 
College, and a kind and faithful friend to those who needed coun-. 
sel and help. Although he made no contributions to the Journal, 
he was a member whose constant and sympathetic interest in the 
aims and achievements of our Society was greatly valued. 

Reports were given of letters from Mr. Rockhill in Peking. 
He has sent some interesting rubbings of inscriptions from Pan 
Shan, east of Peking. The inscriptions are incised on a yg of 
stone, and date from the Ming dynasty (1368-1644 A. D.). A 
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considerable part of the characters are naigari Sanskrit, and 
promise to be of interest palewographically. Mr, Rockhill men- 
tions a recent find near Peking of about sixteen Roman coins 
dating from Nero down. Dr. Bushell will give a report upon 
them in the Journal of the Peking Oriental Society. 

Professor Isaac H. Hall read extracts from a letter received by 
him from Professor Th. Noldeke of Strassburg, in reference to a 
projected English translation of the latter’s Syriac Grammar, 
from which he had been obliged to withdraw his sanction, not 
being satisfied with the way in which the work was done. 

Professor Hall also presented a note concerning the proposed 
Syriac-Arabic Lexicon in preparation by the Jesuit establishment 
at Beirft. He had understood that this was the lexicon of 
“Kerem Sedd,” of which only two manuscript copies are known ; 
and he had hoped therefore to obtain the sheets as they came 
through the press. He learns however from Dr. Van Dyck that 
it is not that lexicon at all, but a new affair by a Maronite priest, 
and of no great value. “The Syriac patriarch, Yusuf Dand. 
declares it is full of mistakes, to say nothing of typographical 
errors.” 

The following resolution was offered by Rev. W. C. Winslow, 
and passed : 


Resolved, That the American Oriental Society, recognizing the import- 
ant explorations of the Egypt Exploration Fund and the valuable results 
already obtained thereby, cordially commends its cause as worthy of 
liberal support from the public. 


After finishing the miscellaneous business, the Society pro- 
ceeded to the hearing of communications, which were continued 
until evening, with a recess betweeen 1 and 2 p. M. 

1. On Hebrew military history in the light of modern military 
science ; by General Henry B. Carrington, of the United States 
Army. 


General Carrington, in illustration of the fact that military methods 
have remained substantially the same through a long period, referred 
to some of the details of Hebrew warfare which are mentioned in the 
Old Testament. Such procedures as night-attack, division of attacking 
force into several parts, feigned retreat, setting an ambush, bringing 
up reserves, are by no means the invention of modern times; and we 
can even trace among the early Hebrews the beginning of organization 
by corps, divisions, regiments, etc. 


2. On a Greek Hagiologic Manuscript in the Philadelphia 
Library ; by Prof. I. H. Hall, of New York City. 


This manuscript is one of three that were presented to the Library 
Company of Philadelphia, more than a century ago, by Henry Coxe, 
Esquire. It is kept in the Ridgway Branch of the Library, and numbered 
1141. It is bound in half-leather, and lettered on the back ‘‘ MSS. Greek 
Commentary.” It consists at present of 130 paper leaves, 104 x 74 inches 
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in dimension, leaf 39 being torn away except a little piece of the inner 
upper corner. It contained three more leaves originally, two at the 
beginning and the other at the end. Wax droppings indicate that it 
was probably read in service on saints’ days. A bit of later script on 
the top of the first page shows it to have been formerly the property of 
some monastery, whose name I cannot make out. In binding the 
manuscript (the binding is not very recent), a number of the leaves had 
to be mounted on a slip. On this slip some scribe supplied some of the 
ornamental initials that had been torn or worn away ; but the numbers 
of sections or titles thus removed have not been replaced. The outer 
edges of the leaves have also been so much worn away as to remove 
many of the section-numbers ; but the edges appear never to have been 
cut. The writing occupies regularly 30 lines, in a space about 8x6 
inches in dimension, on each page. It is a pretty plain and easy cursive, 
apparently of the 14th or 15th century. Ornamental initials frequently 
occur, in red ; with also a few other ornaments. The writing is full of 
iotacisms, perpetually exchanging « and 7, though not in a way to 
give trouble. Sometimes v, as well as sundry of the diphthongs, is 
replaced by «. Not infrequently o and , 8 and v, and uw and #3, replace 
each other (the last of these cases is real, and not due to confusion of 
similar characters). Iota subscript does not occur, except in a few 
places where it has been supplied by a much later hand. The breathings 
and accents are not always correctly applied. . 

The lettering on the back is not descriptive of the manuscript. Its 
contents are as follows : 

Fol. 1a to 3a.] Part of the last sentence of the Proémium to the 
Historia Lausiaca of Palladius, bishop of Helenopolis in Cappadocia 
(A. D. 420), beginning with the word éfapracévtwv ; Table of Contents 
of the Historia. ; 

Fol. 3a to 66b.] The two introductory letters ; the Historia Lausiaca 
proper, insensibly passing into matter identical with the Paradisus 
Patrum ; the whole ending with the words, in red, éw¢ dde 4 Kar’ Alyurtov 
povayav ioropia (these are elsewhere an alternative title of the ‘‘ Paradise”). 

Fol. 666 to 72a.] ‘‘ Life of the Abbot Paul of the Thebaid ;” [fol. 70a] 
‘*Concerning Taxeotes ;” [fol. 716] ‘‘Concerning Philentolus [son] of 
Olympias.” 

Fol. 72b to 94a.] ‘‘ Narratives and Admonitions of the Holy Fathers 
repi katavitewc,” answering generally to the Apophthegmata or Gerontika, 
which occur in many manuscripts. 

Fol. 94a to 106b.] ‘Concerning the Abbot Macarius Politicus,” with 
more apophthegmata. 

Fol. 106b to 109a.| ‘‘ Writing (ctyypayuya) of Athanasius, patriarch of 
Alexandria, who is among our Holy Fathers, of instruction to all who 
live a monastic life, and to every devout Christian.” 

Fol. 109a to 113b.] ‘‘The names of the holy Prophets, whence they 
were, and where they lie buried.” 

Fol. 1186 to 115b.] ‘‘ Ecclesiastical concerning the 70 disci- 
ples of the Lord, of Dorotheus, bishop of Tyre, an ancient spirit-bearing 
(wvevatogépov) man, who became a martyr in the time of the emperors 
Lycinius and Constantine.” 


or 
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Fol. 115) to 119a.] An account of various persecutions and martyrs, 
and of the twelve Apostles; which ‘‘the thrice blessed and all-happy 
Dorotheos left for remembrance, in the Roman dialect,” and the writer 
interpreted into Greek. 

Fol. 119a to end.] ‘‘ Life and conduct of the holy Mary of Egypt, who 
lived holily an ascetic life in the desert ; written by Sophronius, who is 
among the holy [Fathers], archbishop of Jerusalem. Read in the 5th of 
the great calendar (rod peyddov Kavovoc), Lord, bless!” The manuscript 
breaks off at fvAd[piov], just so far before the end of the treatise as to 
show that one leaf more would have finished it. 

The manuscript thus appears to be one of those hagiologic compila- 
tions which are not infrequent, but of which scarcely any two have the 
same contents. As to character, so far as I have been able to compare 
its contents with the printed texts, it appears to be as good as any other 
manuscript. In certain portions it has manifestly better readings than 
the printed texts, as well as many worse. Several portions appear to 
be quite different from anything ever published, and some quite 
unknown. From all that I can learn, or have seen in print, I feel pretty 
sure that the manuscript has never been used by any editor of a printed 
hagiologic work or patristic collection. It is not likely that its contents 
will have an opportunity very soon to get into print; and I have no 
time to make a careful collation. But it seems worth while to put on 
record the general results of an examination, so that it may contribute 
its mite in the fulness of time. Meanwhile, it may help those who wish 
for all the available light on sundry curious texts; and it will be of 
especial service to those who may wish, for the sake of practice with 
Greek manuscripts (which are none too abundant in this country), to 
study or collate it. It would be hopeless for a beginner to attempt to 
identify the passages for himself. It goes without saying that the 
manuscript has abundant variations from the printed texts. 

I. The Historia Lausiaca [fol. 1-66]. The matter of this treatise 
varies not only in the manuscripts, but in the printed editions ; so that 
it is impossible now to say just how many of the sections or chapters 
assigned to it really belong there.- Reference may be had to Migne’s 
Patrologia Greeea, vol. 34, where, in the Hist. Laus., the Acta Macaria, 
the Paradisus, etc., will be found much of the matter of this manuscript, 
with references to other manuscripts and editions of parts. More will 
be found in vol. 65 of Migne, under Appendix ad Palladium, etc. Some 
will also be found in vol. 87, part 3, in the Pratum Spirituale of John 
Moschus ; not to mention other scraps and repetitions in other places. I 
give below a detailed list of places where the passages of this manuscript 
correspond with those in Migne’s edition. 

The table of contents, however (fol. 1-3a), deserves special mention. 
It does not tally exactly with the contents of the text of the Historia, 
and could not have been compiled from the contents.of the manuscript, 
but must have been copied from some other table of contents, which 
represented a copy of the Historia of average extent. Since the table 
thus has an independent value, I give it in translation, adding the 
numbers of the titles where they are present. Many of the numbers 
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are cut away, as already explained; but there are some slips in the 
numbering. It is as follows: 


‘1. And I encountered, in the first entrances of the journey, by the 
grace of spiritual succor, the great and inspired teacher Isidorus the 
presbyter, [and] the host of the great church of Alexandria, the 
admirable man Dorotheus the Thebaid ascetic. 2. 1 heard concerning 
Potamiaine, a most beautiful girl. 3. I met Didymus the author, who 
is blind in his eyes. I heard concerning Alexandrea the faithful damsel. 
5. Concerning the virgin that loved riches, [I heard] by name only. 
Macarius the superintendent of the poor-house. I met two thousand 
men adorned with every virtue. In the Mount of Nitria I met other 
holy ones. Six hundred other anchorites in the utter desert. Arsisius 
the great, and Putubastus, and Hagion the aged, and Serapion a most 
celebrated anchorite. A ceenobiwm in the Mount of Nitria ; church with 
three palms. The Xenodocheion into which we are received. Benefit 
of accomplishing the evening prayers. Eight presbyters leading the 
van, and the throng of the church ; and of the entertainer, and of the 
sojourners. .The great Arsisius, and many others of the holy Fathers. 
14. He narrated concerning the great Pachomius. Concerning the holy 
Amun and his partner. The blessed Amun and his disciples. Concern- 
ing the river Lycus. The author himself [says that] he crossed this 
river with timidity. The matters concerning Or, the admirable man 
who is an anchorite. The matters concerning the holy Pambo, the great 
teacher and bishop. Of Dioscorus and Ammonius, and of the brethren 
Eusebius and Euthymius. The matters concerning Melania, the admira- 
ble Roman woman. Melanion relates how the blessed Pambo met his 
end. To Origenes and Ammonius, the holy ones, the blessed Pambo 
says certain things when he is about to die. Origenes the presbyter and 
Ammonius narrated wonderful things concerning the blessed Pambo. 
How the blessed Pior takes the cell of the holy Pambo. How again the 
great Pambo comes to the cell of Pior. The matters concerning the 
holy Ammonius ; and of the three brethren. _Timotheus the holy bishop. 
28. How the blessed Ammonius exercised his body. 29. The blessed 
Evagrius votes for the servant of God Ammonius. 30. How Ammonius 
received Rufinus the eparch. 31. The matters concerning the admirable 
monk Benjamin. 32. How the bishop Dioscorus received the blessed 
Evagrius. 33. The matters concerning Apolonius, who finished his 
business. 34. The matters concerning the five thousand monks in the 
mount. 35. The matters concerning the holy ones, the brethren Paisius 
and Esaias. 36. How these observers disposed of vanities. 37. The 
matters concerning Macarius the younger. 38. The matters concerning 
the most estimable Nathanael. 39. The matters concerning the great 
athlete of Christ, Macarius the Egyptian. 40. The matters concerning 
the blessed Macarius the Alexandrian. 41. The matters concerning the 
ao Pachomius, the spirit-bearing man; and again concerning the 

eath of Macarius. 42. The matters concerning the most gentle Mark ; 
and of Paphnutius his disciple. 438. The matters concerning the most 
noble Moses, the one [who became monk] from the robbers. 44. How 
the four robbers became monks. 45. How this one came to Macarius; 
ated to Isidorus of Scetis. 46. The five hundred anchorites in the 

ount of Pherme. 47. The matters concerning the noble Paul, who 
made six hundred prayers. 48. This one meets with the holy Macarius 
Politicus. 49. Concerning the virgin who made seven hundred prayers. 
50. Of Cronius narrating his own adventures. 51. The matters concern- 
ing the great Antonius. 52. The matters concerning Eulogius. 53. He 
who was injured in body. 54. Eulogius the long-suffering. 55. Anto- 
nius questions Theodorus. 56. The holy Antonius prays that the place 
of the righteous may be revealed to him. 57. Where blessed Hierax 
and Cronius and many others relate the matters concerning Paul. 58. 
The matters concerning the blessed Paul the Simple. 59. Where the 
author himself is tempted by the demon of fornication. 60. Where the 
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author meets the great Pachomius. The matters concerning the noble 
athlete Stephen. The matters respecting Valens, who fell away through 
vanity. The matters ee nm eron, who exalted himself in haugh- 
tiness. Concerning Ptolemzus, who, after many labors and noble 
sweatings, fell away of his own accord. 65. Concerning the virgin that 
fell away. Concerning the blessed Elias the virgin-lover. 67. Concern- 
ing Dorotheus. Concerning the blessed virgin Piammun. 68, The 
matters concerning Pachomius. Monasteries of about two hundred [in 
text, 300], and of three hundred men. At the city Spanos, monasteries 
of three hundred souls. Monastery of four hundred women. 73. Con- 
cerning the holy virgin. How revelation was made to the holy Pityrum 
concerning herself. Concerning the blessed John among the prophets, 
where this blessed one challenges Theodorus the interpreter. This same 
one foretells the future to Poimen.  Dionisius the bishop was 
dipped into the river. The matters —ee oseidonius. 80. The 
matters concerning Hieronymus. How the blessed Poseidonius foretells 
the death of the blessed Paulus. How Hieronymus makes Oxyperentius 
a fugitive by his own enchantment. Respecting the most ole Peter 
and Symeon. 85. The matters concerning Serapion. How the blessed 
Serapion met Domnenus who was in Rome. Concerning the virgin who 
lived in retirement in the desert. 88. The matters concerning Evagrius. 
How he was led from the palace of Isangelus. How the holy Gregorius 
made him deacon. How Gregorius abandons Evagrius for Nectarius. 
Melanion questions the blessed Evagrius. 93. The matters concerning 
the holy Pior. The matters concerning Moses Lybinnus. 95. The 
matters concerning Ephraim. The matters concerning Paula of 
Rome. 97. The matters concerning Eustochia the daughter of Paula. 
The matters concerning Veneria. 99. Concerning Theodora. 100. The 
matters concerning Hosia [al., Usia]. 101. Concerning Adolia. 103. 
Concerning Basianila. 104. Concerning Asela [Asella] in Rome. Con- 
cerning Abetas [Avita]. 106. Concerning Julianus. 107. Concerning 
the virgin Photine. 108. Concerning Adolius of Tarsus. 109. The 
matters concerning Idnocentius |[Innocentius]. 110. The matters con- 
cerning Philoromus. 111. The matters concerning Melane Spane. 
112. Concerning the holy ones that were exalted, Isidorus and Posimus 
(or, Posinus) and Adelphius and Paphnutius and Pambo and Ammo- 
nius, and certain others. 113. How the reckoning came to be concernin 
Rufinus. 114. Concerning Cronius the priest, chief of two headed 
monks. 115. Concerning James. 116. Concerning Paphnutius. 117. 
How Evagrius and Albinus servant of Christ met with him. 118. How 
the blessed Chercemon met his end. 119. Another monk, having dug a 
pit, was buried in it. 120. How another died of thirst. Concerning 
tephen who fell away. 121. He cites Job for testimony. 122. Con- 
cerning Elpidius of Cappadocia. 123. Concerning Ainesius. 124. And 
Eustathius of the brethren. Concerning the immortal Sisinus [al., 
Sisinnus]. 125. Concerning Gadana [al., Gaddana]|. 116. Concerning 
Elias the [son] of Philoxenus. 127. Concerning Sabbaticus [son] of 
Nicus. 128. Abramius the Egyptian. 129. Concerning Melanius again. 
130. Concerning Proianus. 132. Concerning Silvius. 133. Concerning 
Jubinus [Jovinus}, deacon and bishop. 134. Memorabilia of Orig- 
enes, Gregorius, Stephanus, and concerning Pierius and Basilius. 135. 
The matters concerning Olympiades. 136. The matters concerning 
Candida. 137. Concerning the virgin Gelasia. 138. Concerning the 
monastery in the desert of Antinous, of a thousand two hundred men. 
139. Concerning those in caves. 140. Concerning Solomon. . 141. The 
matters concerning Dorotheus. 142. The matters concerning Diocles, 
and the matters concerning Cappito from the robbers. 143. Concerning 
him who was led astray. . 144. Concerning the holy Amma Talis. 145. 
Concerning the holy Taor. 146. Concerning the virgin. 147. Concern- 
ing Melanius the child (or, [the son] of Paidias). 148. Concerning Pini- 
anus. 149. Concerning Paulus Dalmatisius. 150, Albina and Melania. 
151. Concerning Pammachias. 152, Concerning Macarius and Constan- 
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tinus. 153. Concerning her who received the bishop Athanasius. 154, 
Concerning bishop Athanasius. 155. Concerning bishop Origines, 
155 [sic]. Concerning the virgin of Corinth. 156. In behalf of the most 
ae ent Pri(?); he fought with wild beasts. 157. Concerning Verinus and 

phoria in Ancyra. 158. Concerning the virgins of Christ in Ancyra, 
159. Concerning Magna and the rest. 160. Concerning the humble- 
spirited partner of the bishop. Concerning her who fell away and 
repented. Concerning the daughter of the presbyter, who fell away. 
Concerning the reader in Cesarea. How from another person the same 
author has his own adventures narrated. The author thanks God. 166, 
How he narrates also the blessed life of the Bragmani, and makes men- 
tion concerning the bishop Moses. Of the Adulini. 167. And this same 
author attempted to enter into the island. 168. And hears concerning 
a certain scholastic. Concerning Alexander. 170. The matters con- 
cerning Dandanis and concerning Calarus and Onesicrates.’ 


It will be noticed that such numbers as are present in the above table 
of contents show mistakes in the sequence. Thus between 5 and 14 are 
nine items; so that 14 is really 16. Number 102 is omitted, 155 is | 
repeated, and soon. However, taking the items as they are, the titles 
of the table of contents are descriptive of the matter of the several sec- 
tions of the text, as far as the former’s title No. 76. But the numbers of 
the table do not correspond exactly with those of the sections in the 
text. No. 1 of the table includes 1 and 2 of the text; Nos. 76 and 77 of 
the contents belong to 79 of the text. There are, likewise, a few slips 
in the numbering of the sections of the text. In both text and table the 
divisions are smaller than the usually printed chapters. 

The matter of the text corresponds pretty well with that in Migne’s 
Patrologia Greca, vol. 34, Historia Lausiaca, as far as Migne’s cap. 
lxxvi. ; that matter will be more fully treated further on. But the table 
of contents, after its title No. 76, goes on with titles which appear pretty 
clearly to correspond with chapters of the Historia in Migne, as follows 
(bracketing the numbers not actually written with the titles in the table) : 


Migne. 


| 
MS. Migne. | Ms. 
No. [79] = No. 77 | No. 110 = No. 118 
78 | 111,112 117 
[si] 79 13 118 
“ 80 114“ 89 
[88, 84)“ 81 | 115“ 90 
85“ 82 | 116,117 91 
87“ 85 | 18“ 92 
88-[92] 86 | 19 93 
93 87 | 1200“ 94 
94 88 (120, 2d], 121. 95 
| 95 101 | 192“ 106 
| [96] 125 123“ 107 
126 124 108, 109 
[98] 125 110 
99“ 128 126“. 
100 129 197 112 
101“ 128“ 105 
- 104,107. 132 132“ 142 
71105] “188 138, 134“ 143 
| 106 “ 1385“ 144 
108 104 136 145 
109“ 108 187 « 146 
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145 198 162 141 

146 139 163] * 142 

148 121 165] 150 (part) 
150 120 [166] (latter part) 130(?) 

122 


It thus more clearly appears, as above stated, that the table of con- 
tents was copied from some other MS., which pretty well represented 
the ordinary, reputed contents of the Historia Lausiaca. As respects 
the titles in the table which do not correspond to any chapters in the 
edition in Migne, some of them correspond to other matters in the life 
of Macarius, or in other kindred works or fragments in Migne. Others 
again demonstrably, and yet others probably, are titles to subdivisions 
of chapters in Migne’s edition of the Historia Lausiaca. The titles in 
the table that are thus to be accounted for are Nos. 130, 147, 149, one of 
the two numbered 155 (which, on examination, seems to be inserted 
erroneously, and to be a repetition of another title), 156, 157, 158, 160, 
164, the first portion of 166, 167, 168, 169, 170. It is hardly worth while 
to take up space with their further consideration. 

After the table of contents come the two letters to Lausus, of which 
the first is given without title, and the second with the title which in 
Migne is given to the first : viz. ‘‘ Copy of the letter written to Lausus 
Prepositus from Bishop Palladius.” The history proper begins at fol. 
6a. The following is a tabular statement of the coincidences of the 
numbered sections of the MS. with the chapters of the Historia in 
Migne, not noticing slight differences, such as when a chapter in the 
MS. begins or ends a sentence or so earlier or later than that in Migne, 
and keeping the actual written numbers of the sections in the manu- 
script, disregarding the slips : , 


MS. Sections. Migne’s Chapters. MS. Sections. Migne’s Chapters. * 


1 46 [sic] = Migne, vol. 34, col. 197, 
2 3d ay aph, to end in col. 200 
3 (Acta Macar. Atgypt. et Alex- 
4 andr.). 

5 47-50 = 

6 

7 

8 

9 


37, 38 14 66 
39, 40 = 15, 16 (some transposition). 67 
41 = 17° 68 33 
42 18 69 34 
43-45 = 19, 20(in part. Some dis- 70 . 35 
order in MS. or in Migne). 71 a = 
= 21 


— 


; xei 
A. MS. Migne. MS. Migne. | 
; No. 188-140 = No. 96 No. 152 = No. 128 
41 97 158, 154“ 186 
142“ 98, 99 155“ 148 
148 100 158, 159.“ 135 
d | 
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8-18 
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22 q 
28 “ 11 61, 62 ‘“ 28 
29-34 12 63, 64 29 P 4 
35, 36 ‘“ 13 65 ‘“ 30 
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MS. Sections. Migne’s Chapters. MS. estines. Migne’s Chapters, 
38, 39 (part). 78 = 42 
39 (part). 79 = 43-46 (with differences and 


39 os par.), 40 | transpositions). 


Here the sections in the manuscript cease to be numbered, except just 
at the end of the Historia ; and I give the folio number of the manu- 
script where the section begins, With the title to the latter. The num- 
bers in Migne are still those of chapters in the Historia Lausiaca, 
except when otherwise stated : 


MS. Sections. Chapters in Migne. 
Fol. 48b.] Of the abbot Ammonius, 48 
43b.| Of the abbot Bes, 49 
44a.| Of the city Oxyrhinchus, vol. 65, col. 445, 448 (Ap- 


pendix ad Palladium). 
Of the abbot Theon, 


50 

Of the abbot Elias, 51 

Of the abbot Apollos, 52 

Of the abbot Amun, . 53 

Of the abbot Kopres, presbyter 54 (ist part). 

Of the abbot Evagrius, vol. 65, col. 448 (App. 

ad Pallad.). 

Of the abbot Patermuthius, vol. 65, col. 448, sq 

(App. ad Pallad.). 

Of the abbot Kopres, presbyter, 54 (latter part). 

Of the abbot Suros, and the 
abbot Esaias, and abbot Paul 
{and abbot Anub] (but text 
seme Esaias, which is Migne 

)s 

Of the abbot Hellen, 

Of the abbot Apelles, 

Of the abbot John, 

Of the abbot Paphnutius, 

Of the abbot Pytyrion, 

Of the abbot Eulogius, presbyter, 

Of the abbot Isidorus, “ 

Of the abbot Serapion, presbyter, 

Of the abbot Apollonius, martyr, 

Of the abbot Dioscorus, presbyter, 

Of the [monks] in Nitria, 6 

Of the abbot Ammonius, 

Of the abbot Didymus, ‘© vol. 65, col. 456 (App. 

ad Pallad.). 

Of the abbot Macarius, disciple of Antonius. (Contains sev- 
eral paragraphs from 19, 20, in Migne’s Hist. Laus., the 
first of which is an introduction of 44 lines, and the rest 
relate the wonders, signs, etc., wrought by Macarius. © 
Some are identical with passages in Migne, some substan- 
tially the same in matter, but not quite the same in lan- 
guage. The paragraphs are as follows: 62b.] Migne, 19, 20, 
col. 1050, 2d and 3d paragraphs ; 63a.] Story of Macarius’s 
visit to the paradise made by Jannes and Jambres, different 
from the accounts in Migne, and apparently unpublished ; 
63b, line 8.] Migne, 19, 20, col. 1050, last paragraph ; 63b, 
line 19.] not identified ; 63b, line 20.] Story of the hyena, 
somewhat different from Migne, 19, 20, col. 1060, 1044. 
These, with the paring Sgr sections, are probably to 
be found in the Paris MSS. mentioned in Migne, vol. 65, 
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col, 489-442, in the Monitum taken from Coteler, Eccles. 
Gree. Mon.., iii. 171, a work which I have not been able to 
consult, but which must contain many other matters in 
this an et A portion of the following is to be found 
in the ‘‘ Paradise” above mentioned.) 
Fol. 64a.] Of the abbot Amun. (Migne, Hist. Laus., col. 1050, C. 

More like the old Latin translation of Gentianus Hervetus.) 

64b.| Of the abbot Macarius Politicus. (Slightly altered from 
Migne, 19, 20.) 

64b.| Of the abbot Paul the Simple, disciple of the holy Antonius. 
(Abridged from Migne, 28.) 

65b.| . Of Ammon, presbyter, = Migne, 72. 

65b.| Of the abbot John [Diolci],  Migne, 73. 

65b.| (End of Palladius’s journey), ‘©  Migne, 150, col. 1252, 2d 

paragraph. 

66a.| (End of journey. The five paragraphs are numbered to cor- 
respond with the days numbered in the text.), = Migne, 
150, — i except that the manuscript adds the doxology 
at the end. 


Here ends the ‘‘ History of the Monks of Egypt,” as its colophon calls 
it, using the alternative name of the ‘‘ Paradise ;” but it is evident that 
the scribe intended his work to pass for a recension of the Historia 
Lausiaca,. 

II. The next division of the manuscript contains matter which is 
probably to be found in Coteler’s Eccl. Gr. Mon. Its chapters are as 
follows : 


Fol. 66b.] Life of the abbot Paul of the Thebaid. 
70a.| Concerning Taxeotes. 
71b.| Concerning Philentolus the [son] of Olympias. 


Ill. The next division begins at fol. 726, and is entitled Acjyjuara xai 
vovdeciag doiwy Tatépwv Tepi katavigewc, and is one of the many collections 
of apophthegmata called sometimes by this latter name, but sometimes 
also Tepévtwr, Tepovrixdy, By3iiov yepovtexdv, or yepovtixy. Many of the 
paragraphs begin with the phrase eizev yépwv, I have not tried to hunt 
them ail up in print, but many of them came in my way as I was 
searching for other matters. There are more than a hundred of them ; 
extending to fol. 94a. Then follows another division of the manuscript, 
beginning with a narrative ‘‘ Concerning the abbot Macarius Politicus, 
which is followed by another collection of apophthegmata, extending to 
fol. 106b, and nearly forty in number. I give a list of those I have 
identified, designating them merely by the page in the manuscript, and 
grouping together those on the same page : 


Fol. 81b.] Migne, vol. 65, col. 77, No. 7; col. 117, No. 30; col. 148, Nos. 
82a.] Migne, vol. 65, col. 156, No. 4; col. 165, No. 7. 
82b.]| Migne, vol. 65, col. 165, Nos. 9, 11; col. 171, No. 5; col. 177, 
No. 8; col. 184, 185, No. 7; col. 189, No. 2. 
83a.] Migne, vol. 65, col. 192, No. 21; col. 197; col. 201, No. 2; 
col. 204, No. 6; col. 229, No. 8: col. 282, No. 10. 
83b.] Migne, vol. 65, col. 232, No. 11; col. 281, No. 41; col. 284, 
o. 6; col. 289, Nos. 1, 2; col. 298, No. 11; col. 300, No. 1. 
84a.] Migne, vol. 65, col. 325, Nos. 12, 18; col. 329, No. 27; col. . 
3338, No. 49; col. 386, No. 57; col. 345, No. 99; col. 353, No. 
119; col. 361, No. 168; col. 368, No. 1; col. 372, No. 18. 
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Fol. 84b.] — vol. 65, col. 376, No. 2; col. 380, No. 5; col. 396, No. 


13. 
85a.] Mi ¢ vol. 65, col. 405, No. 48; col. 412, No. 11; col. 428, 
o. 7. 
90a.] Migne, vol. 65, col. 440, No. 9; col. 313 (Xanthias). 
95b.| Migne, vol. 34, col. 208, No. 3, to 216, end. 
1016.| Migne, vol. 65, col. 400, 401, but not identical. 
104a.| Migne, vol. 34, col. 208, 209. 

IV. The next division of the manuscript begins at fol. 106b, and is 
entitled Toi év dy tou judy’ ratpidpyou’ AAeEavdpeiac obyypaypa 
didacxariag ei¢ Tod¢e povalévtac Kai tic TavTa Xpyotiavdv. It is the 
same with that given in Migne, vol. 28, col. 834-846, and there called by 
nearly the same title as here, except that in Migne it is shorter, and the 
word oivrayua replaces the word ciyypauua. It is there placed among the 
Dubia et Spuria Athanasian writings, and copied from the edition of 
Andreas Arnoldus (1685), who edited it from a Vossian MS. some five or 
six centuries old, which contained the Historia Lausiaca and other 
ancient compositions. 

V. At fol. 109a begins the division entitled Ta rév rpogytév bvéuara, Kai 
rébev hoav, kai Tov keivtat. This is of a character intermediate between the 
two recensions printed in Migne, vol. 48, col. 415-418, and col. 393 ff.; 
the latter of which was edited by Petavius from two Coislin MSS. of the 
tenth century, and the other by Tischendorf, in 1855, in his Anecdota 
Sacra et Profana. It belongs among the writings attributed to Epiph- 
anius, bishop of Cyprus. 

VI. On fol. 113b begins the ciyypaypa éxxAnoractixdy attributed by the 
manuscript originally to Dorotheus, bishop of Tyre, but otherwise to 
Procopius, bishop of Tyre, treating of the Seventy Disciples. It is the 
same with that in Migne, vol. 92, col. 1060-1065 ; but in several respects 
is much better. Two or three names are put in different places in the 
different copies. Doubtless the compiler, whom the manuscript does 
not name, is supposed to be Procopius, to whom the compilation is else- 
where attributed. 

VII. On fol. 115b begins a treatise on certain persecutions and martyrs, 
especially of the Seventy, followed by one on the Twelve Apostles ; 
attributed by the manuscript to Dorotheus who was in Rome, and after- 
wards bishop of Constantinople, but, like the last above, translated and 
edited by another author. It is the same with that in Migne, vol. 92, 
col. 1065-1073. This, as well as VI., above, are among the addenda to 
the Chronicon Paschale in Migne. For the apparent confusion about 
Dorotheus, and the supposition that these were translated from his Latin, 
Hebrew, and Greek literary remains, reference may be best had to the 
text in Migne. The two are evidently portions of the same remains. 
After mentioning the source of them, the manuscript goes on to say that 
among the other remains is the story of the death of Herodias’s daugh- 
ter, and the impalement of her head, in the lake Gennesaret, with other 
legends. 

VIII. Fol. 119b, to end.] This, the last division of the manuscript, 
consists of the ‘‘ Life and Conduct of the Holy Mary of Egypt, who lived 
a holy and ascetic life in the desert. Written by Sophronius, of the 
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holy [Fathers], archbishop of Jerusalem.” This is the same with that 
in Migne, vol. 87, col. 3697 ff., but with many variant readings. It ends 
with £vAd[ prov] (see Migne, vol. 87, col. 3724); lacking matter at the end 
nearly sufficient to fill another leaf, as stated above. 

In case any of the matters which occur in this manuscript should be 
reédited, it would not be prudent to neglect this copy. The “ Lives of 
the Prophets” seems to be undoubtedly an otherwise unknown recension. 
And the same is true of sundry other sections. 


3. On the identification of Avaris at San; by Rev. W. C. 
Winslow, of Boston. 


Mr. Petrie, in his Tanis, Part I., plate xiii., no. 4, gives a photograph 
of a broken colossus of Amenemhat II., the third king of the twelfth 
dynasty, who may be placed between 2500 and 2300 B. C., or from six 
to eight centuries before the expulsion of the Hyksos, under Aahmes, 
head of the eighteenth dynasty. The picture shows a black granite 
piece of the king’s throne and two incomplete figures. The figures rep- 
resent Hapi or Apis, that is the river-god Nilus, who, according to Wil- 
kinson, iii. 207, is often found binding the monarch’s throne with the 
stalks of two water-plants, the one indicating the dominion of the Upper 
Country, and the other that of the Lower. In our photograph, the two 
figures face each other, and press with their feet and bind a large bunch 
of water-plants. 

Brugsch gives the hieroglyphic form to be found as designating the 
place Avaris ; and this form is the very one delineated on the monument 
unearthed by Petrie at San. The sign of the town is that of Uar or 
Huar, ‘the bended leg.’ The inscription may be rendered ‘ Lord of the 
place Hu-ar, beloved of...’ The gap may be filled by Amon or Ptah, 
the natural and proper sequence. The inscription on the colossus 
accordingly makes it clear that Amenemhat II. was ‘ Lord of the city of 
Avaris, beloved of Amon,’ and appears to identify San, the place of its 
finding, with Avaris. 


4. Rev. T. P. Hughes, for many years resident in the. extreme 
northwest of India as a missionary to the Afghans, responding to 
the President’s invitation, made some remarks on the religion of 
Islim. He spoke of its extreme persistency and of the difficulty 
of making a deep impression from without on the Mohammedan 
mind ; of the stringency of the theology and of the purity of the 
doctrines as held in Afghanistan, by reason of the isolation of the 
district ; and of the realness of their religious life, which was based 
on a thoughtful rational conception of the world, and was not, as 
is often supposed, the outcome of a mass of foolish superstition. 

He also adverted to his recently published Dictionary of Islam. 
None such had existed before. Tar various articles where he had 
not been willing to trust himself he had called in the help of 
specialists. He hoped that the work would lead to a better 
acquaintance with the Mohammedan religion, and to more intelli- 
gent and sympathetic methods of dealing with Mohammedans. 
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5. On the Warrior Caste in India; by Prof. E. W. Hopkins, of 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penn, 


This paper was given in abstract. Its object was to show the position 
of the warrior caste in the state, and particularly in relation to the 
other castes. The Mahabharata, the writer pointed out, is in all 
respects a better guide for those investigating this subject than the law- 
books or any later literature. Both the story itself and the formal 
statements in regard to the Ksatriyas contained in it make the epic the 
best field for such research. The relation with the priestly caste (for 
which caste the writer reserved another paper) was first shown at some 
length, incidents and quotations being given to prove the freer and less 
priest-ridden condition of the warrior at the time of the original epic. 
The law of succession to the throne was then explained, with the con- 
tradiction between theory and practice which is found in the epic. The 
subject of the niti was next taken up, already well developed in the 
Mahabharata, where again conflicting rules, of morality and of polity, 
were placed side by side. The king’s duty toward his subjects passively 
and actively was explained at length. 

The outer circumstances of royal life formed the second part of the 
paper. The earlier and the later, more grandiose, descriptions of the 
king’s capital and palace, his wealth, slaves, etc., were contrasted. The 
argument of Fergusson in regard to the walls of ancient cities in India 
was reviewed, and the opinion expressed that no knower of Hindu lit- 
erature could adopt the extreme view held by that antiquarian. Walled 
towns are familiar to all Hindu writers, and there would be as much 
reason for supposing that Troy had a picket barricade in lieu of walls as 
for assuming the primitive defense of Hindu towns upheld by Fergusson 
for the period anterior to Alexander. The royal ceremonies of marriage 
‘and consecration were explained and compared with earlier usage. 

The third part of the paper was taken up with the life of the common 
warrior. The fact that other castes beside Ksatriyas engaged in battle 
was dwelt upon. <A Ksatriya is always a warrior, but the word: warrior 
is too comprehensive for Kgatriya. This point was illustrated by 
numerous quotations. What we may assume antecedently as probable 
is proved by the epic to have been the custom till late in Hindu history. 
The battle-field held warrior, Pariah, merchant, priest, and even women. 
Some facts are here expressly stated, others we can know only by impli- 
cation. The greater portion of this division of the essay was taken up 
with military descriptions from the epic. First, the partition and 
arrangement of the army, with the uncertain value of the technical 
terms given by the text; secondly, the laws of fighting as ideal rules 
and as realized by the history of the Great War; lastly, the arms, 
weapons, chariots employed by the combatants, with incidental notes 
on the prognostications of victory and defeat, the use of magical arms, 
and other minor points. The writer offered the paper as one of a series 
on the Mahabharata. Due acknowledgment was made of the work 
already done in the same field by Wilson, Weber, Rajendralala Mitra, 
and other writers. 
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6. The Correlation of » and m in Vedie and later Sanskrit ; by 
Prof. M. Bloomfield, of Baltimore, Md. 


This paper is meant to supplement Ascoli’s discussion of Prakritic 
change of m to v, by further pointing out distinct traces of the inter- 
change of these sounds in the classic and Vedic dialects, and showing 
that the change of v to m also occasionally takes place. 

Ascoli’s materials for the pre-Prakritic change are very meagre. In 
the German version of his Studj Critici (Weimar, 1878), ii. 222-4, he 
mentions dhamana and dhanvana (=krmuka), kamandha vy. 1. for 
kavandha or kabandha, dramila and dravida, root hmal and hval, 
navata ‘woolen blanket’ and namata ‘felt.’ Of the change of v to m 
he presents very few, cases, from various Pali and Prakrit sources. He 
thinks (ib. p. 221) that the normal development of m to v led to an erro- 
neous reversal of the process. As examples of this, he presents wvariva 
and -ma (=Skt. uparima), Vesamana (=Skt. Vdigravana), mahana and 
(=Skt. bréhmana), all from the Bhagavati; dmela, dvela, 
dbila (=Skt. dpida), kamandha and kavandha, tima and yadma (Apa- 
bhranca) for Skt. tdévat and ydvat, and a few others of even less 
importance. 

On the basis of the following facts, it is claimed that the interchange 
of v and m goes back to the earliest Indian language, if not to Indo- 
European, and that it takes place in both directions. 

Vedic urvara * field of grain’ (dpovpa), joined with sitd ‘ furrow’ among 
divinities of the field in Par. Grh. S. ii. 17. 9, becomes drmild, personified 
as sister of Sita, in the Rimaiyana; probably as diminutive derivative, 
with lengthened by popular etymology (?tirmi ‘ wave,’ tirmild ‘the 
wavy field’). Vedic is sréma * mucus,’ with srdva ‘rheum ; the latter 
common, the former at Katy. Cr. 8. xx. 3. 13, glossed by two scholiasts 
with ¢iihdnaka: cf. Ind. Stud. iv. 426. The Taitt Ar. (vi. 7. 3,4) has 
root ¢maiie for gvasic ‘spread.’ Yaska’s treatment (Nir. v. 3) of g¢magdna 
‘cemetery ’ seems to me to imply a belief in the interchangeableness of 
vand m: gmacdnanm gmagayanam ; gma gariram. He is himself puzzled 
by ¢ma=¢ariram ; he regards it as a n-stem, gman, and uses it just after- 
ward in explanation of gmagru ‘beard: ¢gmagru loma ¢gmani ¢ritam. 
This seems very interesting, as a case where Yaska, the oldest known 
etymologist, has inherited and misunderstood the material of one yet 
older, who had in mind a much more sensible explanation of gma, 
whether the true one or not. The accent of g¢magdnd makes plausible a 
loss of a from the first syllable ; if, then, we turn g¢magdna to ¢gvagdna, 
and restore such a lost a, we have ¢ava-cayanam ‘resting-place of a 
dead body’—an explanation very possible from a Hindu etymologist, 
but misreported by Yaska. Pali susdna, as presupposing *svasdna, can 
hardly be quoted in support of this *gvagdna, considering Sindhi stirti= 
Skt. smyti, and the like: cf. Ascoli, ib. p. 208, n. 22, and p. 222, n. 43. 
Further, for vrandin ‘making slack’ (RV. i. 54. 4, 5), Yaska (Nir. v. 15) 
says vrandi vrandater mrdubhdavakarmanah. To this Roth remarks 
(Erliut. p. 60): ‘‘Root vrad, as indicated by Yaska himself, is without 
doubt a variant of root mrad, mrd.” Whether it be so or not, Yaska 
14 
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must have had this in mind, and so have regarded the two sounds as 
interchangeable. The Taitt. Samh. (iii. 1. 4°) has: sa yamo devdndim 
indriydm viryam ayuvata; tad yamasya yamatvam, as if -yuv- and 
-yam- were equivalent. In Kauc. 128.4 we find garva and garman in 
alliteration together: somo raja savitd ca raja bhuvo raja bhuvanan ca 
raja: carvo raja garma ca raja ta u nah garma yachantu devah. 

The influence of this relation between the two sounds is seen to be 
active in the readings of Vedic and Sanskrit manuscripts. My own col- 
lection comes largely from Atharvan literature ; doubtless the critical 
material of other Vedic texts would yield like instances. At Kauc. 3.8 
and 137. 36, the MSS. read ya ud udvatah (v.1. yad udvatah) un nimatah 
(v. 1. unnamatah, unnibatah) gakeyam. My text gives yad ud udvata 
un nivatah cakeyam (cf. TS. iii. 2.4*); and I express my belief that the 
MSS. imply a mixture with the reading yad udvata unnamatah gakeyam. 
At any rate, the readings are explainable only on the ground of the 
similarity of the sounds. At AV. xix. 42.3 occurs sutrdmmne as variant 
of sutrdvne. The Gop. Brah. (ii. 2. 3) and Vait. Si. (13. 16) have cakmane, 
while VS. (v. 5) reads cakvane. At Kauc. 89.1, four out of seven MSS. 
read manvabhih for manmabhih ; 65. 15, four out of seven read devatva 
for devadtmd ; 60. 19, two read manthantdm for -tav before anumantra- 
yate ; 71. 1, we have the half-verse anco raja vibhajati mdm (so all MSS.) 
agni vidhdrayan, where serise is made by amending imdm to imadv. At 
AV. iii. 10. 10, the MSS. are divided between samrdhe and savrdhe ; at 
xii. 1. 2, some read madhyatas for badhyatas ; at xix. 31. 11, the editors 
consider amrtam of the MSS. as meant for avartim, and again, at 35. 5, 
vabhrtenyas for martyebhyas. At Par. Grh. S. i. 16. 24, ¢ydvagabaldu 
occurs as variant for ¢yamae- ; and Nilakantha (to MBh. iii. 16809) glosses 
cydva with ¢yama: it may be questioned whether the two are not results 
of the functional differentiation of one word. At Caikh. Grh. S. iii. 
10. 2, gramo is a variant to gravo. And I have noted miksate for viksate 
of some Vedic text. 7 

From the later language can be added to Ascoli’s cases the following : 
cravana and -nd for gramana and -nd ‘begging monk ;’ agvanta in 
Hemacandra for agmanta; agvaka and agmaka for the same proper 
name ; agmala beside agvaka in Vopadeva ; yamadvipa and yavadvipa 
for the same island; yamanikd beside yavanikd: see the Petersburg 
lexicon for all. In inscriptions, Gominda is found for Govinda (Bihler, 
Vallabhi Grants, xvi. ; p. 4 of the reprint). The Atharvan is now called 
Atterman-Veda in Kashmir (see Roth, der AV. in Kaschmir, p. 11). 
These last two examples are of special interest, as exhibiting unques- 
tionable change from v to m, doubted by Ascoli. The root-form hmal 
for hval occurs in the Dhatupatha, Panini, Vopadeva, and the scholiast 
of the AV. Praticakhya. At Cic. ix. 24, samavabodhisata is to be 
amended, according to the scholiast, to samam abodhisata. 

These cases are the results of casual collection within the past few 
years. Careful search would doubtless bring much more to light. To 
them, two cautions need to be applied. First, the later the word, the 
greater the probability of Prakritic influence, or even transfer from 
_Prakrit. Second, copyists are liable to introduce, sporadically, phonetic 
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tendencies of their own vernaculars—a variant to a Vedic text thus 
representing a fact in Prakrit phonetics. Yet, with all due allowance 
made, there remains an important addition to Ascoli’s material, carrying 
the correlation back even to the Veda, and showing the change to work 
in both directions. 

That the correlation goes back to Indo-European times is indicated by 
the twin suffixes mant and vant, man and van, min and vin. The first 
pair seem differentiated according to a phonetic law, mant occurring 
only very rarely with a- or d-stems (see Whitney’s Gram., § 1235), and 
there seeming reason to believe that vant was originally restricted to 
such stems. The endings of the 1st persons dual and plural—imas vas, 
ma va, and so on—are usually regarded as couplets in which a difference 
originally phonetic has been utilized for functional purpose ; if so, the 
forms in the various branches of the family show the primitiveness of 
the exchange. Of a similar character perhaps is the relation of Lat. 
octavus, Gr. dydoroc, Skt. astama, Zd. agtema, Erse ochtmad, O. Slav. 
osmi, Lith. aszmas. Possibly also roots dram and drav (Skt. dramati, 
Gr. déépoua ; Skt. drdavati, Zd. drdvayat). Ascoli (ib. p. 224) compares in 
this sense Pali bhi=Skt. bhri, and bhamu, bhamuka, with the Germ. 
bram and brdwe. Compare also his article Di un gruppo di desinenze 
Indo-Europee, ib. p. 85 fg. (especially p. 97 fg.) ; and Benfey, Ueber einige 
Pluralbildungen, p. 5 fg. : 

It is of course possible, and even likely, that some of the facts brought 
together in this paper will ultimately be disposed of in a nanner more 
or less different from that here suggested ; but it appears very unlikely 
ever to be proved that either the Vedic period or that preceding it was 
exempt from this phonetic peculiarity. 


7. On Negative Clauses in the Rigveda; by Miss Eva Chan- 
ning, of Boston, Mass. 


This paper discusses, first, a certain problematical construction after 
verbs of fearing ; secondly, the question of possible double negatives 
in the Rigveda; and, thirdly, the clauses containing cand, unaccom- 
panied by a negative. 

I. Is a negative after a verb of fearing admissible as a construction 
with the same value as, for example, in the French je crains qwil ne 
vienne? To answer this question I examined the fifty-one examples 
under the root bhi, as well as the few under the roots cdy, tras, paj, rej, 
and vip, and the expressions of fearing cited under the derivative nouns 
bhiyas, bhi, bhis, and bhyas. 

At all periods of the language, the expression of fearing is regularly 
used either absolutely or in combination with the ablative (sporadically 
the genitive) of the thing feared. To express the idea, ‘‘I fear lest a 
thing may (or may not) happen,” a paratactic clause with iti is used, but 
not in the RV. samhitd. Thus, so ‘gnir abibhed ittham vava sya artim 
drisyati iti, ‘Agni feared, [thinking] ‘‘in the very same way will this 
one get into trouble.”’ (TS. ii. 6.6%). 

An examination of all the pertinent passages, however, revealed only 
one case, real or apparent, of the construction in question. This is RV. 
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x.51.4. Agni, weary of his perpetual service at the sacrifice, fled and 
hid ; and, on discovery, he explains his escapade by saying, 


hotrad aham varuna bibhyad dyam 
néd evd ma yundjann atra devah. 


Grassmann renders: ‘Ich floh vom Opfer, Varuna, befiirchtend, Dass 
wieder mich die G6tter daran biinden.’ Ludwig renders pada b as if an 
iti were omitted at the end, which is in itself very improbable, to say 
nothing of yundjan, which should have no accent if néd means simply 
‘not.’ Kaegi’s version is: ‘Ich floh aus Furcht, o Varuna, vom Opfer, 
Dass [=damit] nicht die Gétter mich dabei verwenden.’ This I accept, 
with modifications suggested and supported by verse 6°, and render: 
‘ Dreading the discharge of my duties as hotar, I fled, in order that the 
gods might not employ me at them (dtra).’ 

Upon examination of the twenty-three occurrences of bhi in the 
Atharvan, I find no case of the construction in question. And unless 
the other samhitds contain something of the kind—which is not likely— 
we have for the mantra literature a result which, if negative, is none 
the less interesting and useful. 

This search was suggested by the passage, te devd mrtyor bibhaydn 
cakrur yad vai no ‘yam dyuso ‘ntamh na gacched iti, Cat. Br. x. 4.3%, 
where, if anywhere, the admission of this construction seems required 
or favored by the sense. But even here we may see the expression of a 
desire arising out of the fear, and (making yad =the frequent “ recita- 
tive br:” of ‘the N. T.) render: ‘The gods feared Death, [hoping] ‘‘ May 
this one not get at the end of our life.” ’ 

II. Is a collocation of two negatives admissible in the sense of a single 
negative? At RV. i. 165.9, we read, 


dnuttam te maghavan nakir nit 
nd asti devdtad viddinah. 


Disregarding the common old view, Aufrecht (KZ. xxvi. 611) takes anut- 
tam from dé +tanu (rather than from nud) and renders: ‘ Allerdings 
wird dir zugestanden, es gibt keinen unter den Géttern der mit dir sich 
messen darf.’ To do this, he cuts out xd and pronounces tud-. Adopting 
his interpretation without his surgery, we find, on examining all the 
RV. clauses with ndkis, no other that offers a more simple and unequiv- 
ocal instance of a double negative in the sense of a single negative than 
this one does. 
The following passages, however, contain what we cannot well explain 
otherwise than as downright duplications. The first is, 
na tam rajandv adite kitag cand 
na agnoti duritam nakir bhaydm, 
‘Not him, .. , from anywhere doth sore (duritdm) distress overtake, nor 
danger,’ x. 39.11. Similarly i. 81.5. Another is viii. 24. 15 : 
nahi pura cand jajié virdtaras tudt 
naki raya na evdtha na bhanddnd. 
‘ Néver indeed aforetime was born a mightier than thou—no one, nor in 
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wealth nor in glory.’ That the double nd after ndkis is not the general 
rule, appears from viii. 24. 17, vii. 82. 10, viii. 81. 17, ete. 

But some of these duplications of the negative might be regarded 
rather as matters of style than of grammar. Thus, in viii. 67.4, nd susd 
ni suda utd: na’nyag tude chiira vaghdtah, ‘ Not a provider nor a giver 
of good—not other than thee—hath the pious man,’ the apparently 
superfluous third n@ may be due to the suspension of the sense in the 
prior pada. So at x. 22.5, Indra is represented as having harnessed the 
horses of the wind, ydyor devd nd mdrtio, yanté ndkir viddyiah, of 
which a driver cannot be found, god nor man’—the god addressed being 
of course excepted. We may here assume a departure, perhaps for 
metrical considerations, from the natural order, ydyor yanta ndkir 
vidayyo devo nad martyah. 

The last instance of a possible double negative equivalent to a single 
negative which a long search has revealed is vi. 27.3. But if, with 
Grassmann, we join pada ¢ with a and b (and not, as does Ludwig, with 
d), the assumption of a double negative becomes needless. 

Ill. The negative clauses most difficult to explain and classify are 
those with cand. Grassmann, Dictionary, s. v. cana, and Miller, Hymns 
to the Maruts, p. 251 ff., have classified the meanings and occurrences 
with more or less completeness. The development would seem to be as 
follows. 

1. [Gr’s 4 and 3; M’s I1.] cana=‘ not even, and not? e. g. viii. 1. 5, 
mahé cand tvém pird culkdya deyam, ‘ Not even for a great price would 
I give thee up.’ 

2. [Gr’s 1; M’sta,c.] A negative with cand =‘ not ..—(not) even: 
e.g. 1.18.7, yasmdd rté na sidhyati yajio—vipagecitag cand * Without 
whom, the sacrifice does not turn out well—not even the wise man’s.’ 
Similarly, i. 81.5, nd tvavai indra—kd¢g cand, ‘There is not thy like, O 
Indra—not even any one,’ i. e. ‘ Not even any one is thy like.” (We must 
suppose that the indefinite force lay originally, as here, in the ka.) The 
cana, as a mere rhetorical repetition of a preceding negative, easily lost 
its strict negative meaning in such collocations, and became a mere ‘at 
all’ or ‘even.’ 

3. [Gr’s 2; M’s 1b, d.] It now becomes easy to see how cana—even 
when detached from these collocations which properly include a negative 
—could still be used without any negative meaning: e. g. vi. 26.7, ahdm 
cand tdt stiribhir dnagydm, * Might even I attain it with the masters.’ 
This use of cana by itself dies out in the Vedic period, but in combina- 
tion with derivatives of ka is common in the classical language. 

In the great majority of cases (57), the cana occurs with a preceding 
negative and falls under head 2. To offset these are the cases (29) of 
cana without a preceding negative: viz. of simple cana, 21; of kag 
cana, 5; and of kadd cana, 3. In some, the cana is unquestionably 
negative ; in others, no less certainly positive. The problem is therefore 
to dispose these cases aright under 1 and 3. 

Under 1 belong, of the twenty-one cases of simple cana as negative, 
the following : five, unquestionably, namely vi. 3. 2; viii. 1.5; ii. 24. 12; 
v. 34.7; Val. 7.5; four very probably, namely i. 166.12; 152.2; iv. 30. 
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8; viii. 2.14; and three, about which opinions may differ, vii. 18. 9 ; 32, 
13; x. 56.4. Of the five examples of kag cana, ii. 16. 2 certainly belongs 
here. And the Petersburg Lexicon appears to be right in putting here | 
all the three cases of kadd cana, i. 150.2; Val. 3.7; 4.7. 

Under 3 belong, of the cases of simple cana without negative meaning, 
most unquestionably iv. 18. 8, 9 (mamac cana with mamace cid) ; then fol- 
low vi. 26.7; viii. 80.3; x. 49.5; and to these we may add i. 55. 5 and viii. 
67.10. Of the kag cana examples, i. 113. 8 and iii. 30. 1 belong more nat- 
urally here. 

Too doubtful for classification is vii. 88.2. Respecting i. 139. 2 Ludwig 
has a full discussion at 1v. 194. The greatest difference of opinion pre- 
vails respecting vii. 86.6. Finally, the passages v. 41.13 and i. 191.7 are 
too obscure to throw much light on the subject ; and v. 82.2 belongs 
under 2, only—be it observed—the na follows the kac cana, instead of 
preceding it. 

In the Atharva-Veda there are—disregarding the Rik-passages— 
thirty-nine cana clauses. It is interesting to observe that there is not a 
single instance without an accompanying negative, and that the nega- 
tive precedes in every case but one. There are only four instances of 
simple cana without some form of ka, while the Rik has forty-seven such 
to thirty-nine with ka. 


8. On the ancient Persians’ abhorrence of falsehood, illustrated 
from the Avesta; by Mr. A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia 
College, New York City. 


After citing the testimony of Herodotus i. 138, of Diodorus Siculus 
xvi. 43, and of the Old Persian Inscriptions [Bh. i. 10(34), iv. 4(34), 5(38), 
6(43), 8(49), 13(63), 14(68), H. 17, 20—see Spiegel, Alt-p. Keilinschriften}, 
in regard to the ancient Persians’ abhorrence of falsehood, this paper 
reviewed the references to lying in the Avesta and showed that the same 
thought ran through the whole. 

An examination of the following passages, Yasna xii. 4, Yasht iii. 9, 
12, 18, 16, Ys. lxi. 2-3, xlix. 3, Yt. v. 92-93, proved, from the connection 
alone, how great an abomination falsehood was held to be. 

It was noticed also that the very tenets of the Avestan belief naturally 
led to associating truth with light, and to regarding falsehood as the 
offspring of darkness ; that in the oft-recurring fiend called Druj, the © 
spirit of evil who harms especially by deceit, is found the personifica- 
tion of lying; but in the adoration paid to Mithra we have, in the 
broadest sense, the worship of the god of light and truth, Yt. x.7, the 
witness of oaths, Vendidad iv. 55, and the preserver of good faith, Yt. 
x. 116-117. 

The civil penalties for the violation of the promise or oath in Mithra’s 
name, as given at Vd. iv. 11-16,55, were next examined ; and the pun- 
ishments believed to be inflicted by the god himself upon those who had 
proved false to their pledge (mithrédruj), together with the benefits 
received by the truthful, as described in Yt. x., were taken up in detail. 

It was shown, besides, by mention of other passages, Ys. li. 10, xxxi. 
12, xlix. 9, xxx. 8, etc., that although the evil of false-speaking was rife, 
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still there had been times when there was no lying, cf. Vd. ii. 37, Yt. 
xix. 33 ff., Vd. xix. 46; and after remarking on Vispered xx. 2, Ys. lx. 5, 
xliv. 14, in which a special appeal is made for deliverance from the sin 
of falsehood, the paper concluded by referring to the fact that in the 
description of the millennium looked for in the Avestan religion, Yt. 
xix. 92-96, lying is particularly mentioned as one of the great evils that 
is to be overcome by good. 


9. Rev. William Haves Ward, of New York City, exhibited a 
few photographs of Hittite sculptures recently uncovered on the 
site of some mounds near Aintab in Asiatic Turkey. They are 
large slabs of black trachyte in low relief, like the friezes in the 
Assyrian palaces, and represent human and animal forms some- 
what like those uncovered by Consul Henderson at Jerablus, the 
ancient Carchemish. 

He also exhibted a selection of cylinder seals representing 
various types, Phenician, Syrian (perhaps Hittite), Assyrian, 
Babylonian and Persian. 


10. Hindu Eschatology and the Katha Upanishad ; by Prof. 
W. D. Whitney, of New Haven. 


The following is an abstract of Professor Whitney’s paper : 

The first recorded view held in Aryan India as to the condition of man 
after death is also the clearest and most consistent one; nor have its 
effects ever disappeared in Hindu faith and practice. It may be called 
the Vedic view, for it is the only one found in the Rig-Veda, though the 
evidence of it is chiefly confined to a group of hymns in the Xth book. 
It corresponds in general with that of many other primitive races, being 
simply the belief in a life beyond the grave, and a life of happiness. So 
far as depicted, this life seems much like the life on earth: like in 
employments, and hence the burying or burning of arms and utensils 
with the corpse ; like in needs, especially as regards food ; this is very 
naively expressed in many Vedic verses, where the offerings to the 
“Fathers” are accompanied with distinct statement of its necessity as 
means of their support. The resulting sacrifices continue conspicuously 
obligatory throughout the whole after history of India; it is one of the 
_ leading objects of a man’s life to beget a son who shall pay him the 

ancestral offerings. This is sufficiently motived only by the Vedic doc- 
trine ; but it has long survived that doctrine. Perhaps the whole his- 
tory of religions. though rich in such features, presents no more striking 
example of practices faithfully, stubbornly maintained, when the faith 
that should still inform them has disappeared. 

The orthodox doctrine in modern India is also pretty clear. It is the 
necessary continuance of life by a round of successive births, having a 
retributory character, each being reward or punishment for the deeds 
of its predecessor or predecessors. But this, which would be metempsy- 
chosis pure and simple, is not left thus ; rather, it is mixed with another 
kind of retribution, by heavens and hells ; retributory residence in these 
is followed by retributory re-birth. There is no concinnity in this ; it 
seems to be a mechanical mixture, a grafting of one mode of retribution 
on another. 
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The element of retribution is altogether wanting in the Vedic doc- 
trine ; and its absence is characteristic of that stage of development of 
religious belief. Its introduction later is equally in accordance with © 
the general course of religious history; it is a part of the prevailing 
shift from the basis of nature to that of morality. The word naraka 
‘hell’ is found once, in no clearly-defined connection, in the Atharva- 
Veda, and a few times in the Brahmanas; and Yama, in the Veda 
a beneficent ruler of the departed, becomes the dreadful judge and exe- 
cutioner of later times. 

These two doctrines, then, of another world and of heaven and hell, are 
natural and easily explained phases of a continuous religious history ; 
there is no reason to believe them other than truly popular in origin, 
products of the national religious consciousness. But such can hardly 
be the case with the doctrine of metempsychosis ; this seems to stand 
apart from the others, as something fundamentally different, and of 
independent origin : its explanation, in fact, is most difficult, constitut- 
ing the great problem of Hindu religion. It seems like a more individual 
product, a part of the philosophy of a limited school, though coming 
by degrees to be widely adopted. Of its wide adoption, its assumption 
in a measure into the national consciousness, the best evidence is the 
spread of Buddhism, which (so far as we at present understand Bud- 
dhism) reposes upon it as an indispensable foundation. Buddhism 
stands on one plane, not with Hindu religions in general, but with the 
systems of Hindu philosophy ; all these postulate the round of births, 
and teach the method of escape from it ; Buddhism having its own spe- 
cial way, one more human and more capable of being popularized than 
the rest. All alike imply pessimism ; in the account of life’s good and 
evil, the evil predominates, and the balance is a minus one. Otherwise, 
a succession of births would be welcomed ; one would rejoice to live 
again, even if in part as a lower animal, for the chance of another 
happy human life; the risk would be estimated as worth running. 
This pessimistic view of life is utterly opposed to that which prevailed 
in Vedic time; nor does it appear possible to have arisen among the 
masses of a people which, on the whole, has continued through its 
whole history. to fight and toil and acquire and enjoy and sing and dance, 
much like other peoples in the world, as well as like its own ancestors. 

This problematic doctrine of metempsychosis first appears in that 
stage of religious thought in India which is chiefly represented by the 
oldest Upanishads—that is to say, in the later Brahmana period ; since 
no fixed line of division can be drawn between Brahmana and Aranyaka 
and Upanishad. Hence, to study its aspects in the Upanishads is a 
matter of prime importance. And there is one of these works in par- 
ticular, the so-called Katha-Upanishad, which ought to teach us more 
than any other, because it expressly concerns itself with the question 
what death is, and what becomes of the departed. It is proposed to 
give here a brief summary of its teachings. 

The treatise is introduced by a story. A certain man, Vajacravasa, 
has a young son Nachiketas. The father, in religious zeal, gives away 
his whole property to the Brahmans—a frequent feature in stories of 
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pious chiefs. Then “faith enters” the boy also: that is, he enters into 
the full religious spirit of the occasion, and thinks that, to complete the 
work of renunciation, he himself ought also to be given away ; and he 
teases his father with the repeated question ‘‘To whom art thou going 
to give me?” till the latter angrily replies ‘‘I give thee to death ’—one 
can easily imagine the equivalent answer of an impatient and profane 
father at the present day. 

Nachiketas takes it seriously, and goes. 

It will not do, however, for us to take the story too seriously, drawing 
inferences from it as to the beliefs of its narrators. It stands on some- 
thing the same plane as, for example, the Volksmdhrchen of Grimm, in 
which people go to heaven and get in by tricking Saint Peter, or go to 
hell and are hidden in a bin by the devil’s grandmother, and the like. 
Death (mrtyu) is no deity to the Hindu, but only a personification, like 
our own wielder of the scythe and hour-glass. 

Now the story plays a trick upon Death. He happens to be away 
from home when Nachiketas arrives, and does not return till three days 
later. So this boy, who has been made over to him as a gift, and ought 
therefore submissively to wait till his master should be ready to employ 
him, is all at once endowed with the character of a Brahman guest, 
whom Death has allowed to wait three days at his gate without receiv- 
ing any hospitable attention. This puts Death so entirely in the wrong 
that he can only apologize with humility, and offer Nachiketas three 
boons : that is, the fulfilment of three requests, whatever the boy may 
choose to make them. 

We expect as first boon liberty to return to the world of the living. 
That, however, is not asked by Nachiketas; it seems to be.assumed — 
that, as Brahman guest,-he will of course return when it suits him ; 
and the actual request is the very superfluous one that his father may 
have recovered from his anger when they meet again. 

The second request is absoiutely out of the line of an Upanishad, and 
akin only with the absurd ceremonial formality of the Brahmanas. It 
is that Death will teach Nachiketas a certain sacrifice, which brings its 
performer to heaven, where there is no longer any fear of death ; the 
secret of it consisting in the number and kind and arrangement of the 
bricks of which the fire-altar shall be built. Death grants his wish, and 
moreover promises that the ceremony shall be called ndciketa after him, 
and that one who performs it thrice shall assuredly reach heaven. 
Such a one is styled a trindciketa ‘ of three ndciketa’s.’ 

So far, the story might seem only one of those in which the Brahmanas 
abound, fabricated, often at considerable length, merely to explain some 
sacrificial act or name—this time, the term trindciketa. And it must, 
in my opinion, be regarded as altogether probable that this was in fact 
originally the whole of the story, or the kernel of it; and that another 
and later re-working has added on what remains, only thus converting 
it from an ordinary Brahmana-legend into something fit to be called an 
Upanishad. Nachiketas, namely, goes on: ‘‘ That question that there 
is respecting a man who is departed : ‘he is,’ say some ; and ‘this one 
is not,’ say some ; that let me know, instructed by thee : of the boons this 
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is the third boon.” The discordance, and even direct contradiction, 
between the second and third boons is so palpable, that their subsistence 
side by side as parts of the same original story seems inadmissible, 
And it may be plausibly conjectured that room was made for this addi- 
tion of a new third boon by leaving off the original first : namely, the 
return of Nachiketas to his home. 

This matter of the development of the story, however, is of only 
minor interest. At any rate, we have Death himself placed in the 
teacher's seat, and pledged to answer the question, what becomes of a 
man when he dies? At first, indeed, he tries hard to beg off, pleading 
the difficulty of the subject, ‘‘about which even the gods of old have 
doubted ;” he promises Nachiketas temporal gifts and blessings of every 
kind if only this question be withdrawn; but the boy spurns them all, 
and Death has to (apparently) yield; and he goes on discoursing in 
answer through nearly a hundred double verses. And yet he proves too 
sharp for his questioner ; for it is wonderful how little he contrives to 
tell; and if the boy thought himself answered, he was more easily sat- 
istied than we can be. Death does not address himself directly to the 
subject in hand ; there is neither concinnity, nor progression, nor conclu- 
sion in what he says; he discourses up and down and around and about, 
on a variety of topics, only now and then dropping an allusion to his 
professed theme. Instead, therefore, of attemping to give an abstract 
of the treatise, we may best pick out these scattered allusions, arranging 
them under different heads. 

First, there is a heavenly world, to which, at death, one goes as 
reward, enjoying there a happy immgrtality. 

The first and leading passage for this is found in the introduction to 
Nachiketas’s request to be taught the ceremony that takes one to heaven ; 
and hence, if it conflicted with doctrines found elsewhere in the treatise, 
it would have no right to count for anything. It reads thus (addressed 
by the boy to Death) : 

i. 12. ‘In the heavenly world is no [cause of] fear whatsoever ; not 
there art thou; one fears not because of old age; having passed both 
hunger and thirst, getting beyond pain, one enjoys himself in the heaven- 
world.’ 

And the next verse (i. 13) adds: ‘They that have heaven for their 
world partake of immortality.’ Then (i. 14) Death, promising to teach 
the desired fire, says: ‘ Know thou the attainment of the endless world, 
and likewise firm standing’ ( pratisthd : i. e. undisturbed enjoyment of 
it). Further (i. 17), one possessing the necessary knowledge ‘ gets beyond 
old age and death’ and ‘ goes to the endless ;' and again (i. 18), * pushing 
away before him the bonds of death, getting beyond pain, he enjoys 
himself in the heaven-world.’ 

But there are supporting expressions also in the Upanishad proper, 
and, on the other hand, none that militate against these. Thus (ii. 17), 
‘knowing that support (the sacred syllable Om), one is exalted (mahiyate) 
in the brahma-world ; and it is promised (iii. 16, 17) to one who hears or 
repeats the Nachiketas story that he shall ‘be exalted in the brahma- 
world,’ and ‘fitted for endlessness.’ Further on (iv. 1) we hear of ‘some 
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wise man seeking immortality,’ and (2) ‘the wise who know immor- 
tality.’ Then, in the next section (v. 12, 13), we read ‘the wise, who 
behold him existing within themselves—of them there is everlasting 
happiness (in verse 13, everlasting tranquility), not of others.’ Again, 
in the final section (vi. 2, and again 9), ‘ whoever know this, they become 
immortal; (vi. 8) ‘knowing which, a being is liberated, and goes to 
immortality : (vi. 14) ‘when all desires are let go, .. then a mortal be- 
comes immortal; (vi. 15) ‘when all the knots of the heart here are 
severed, then a mortal becomes immortal: so far the teaching.’ This 
last phrase appears to indicate the conclusion of the Upanishad proper ; 
but a few verses are still added. One puts forward the physical theory 
(vi. 16) that, of the hundred and one arteries of the heart, one passes out 
to the crown of the head, and ‘by that, going upward, one goes to 
immortality ; another (vi. 17) declares that one should know the inner 
self to be ‘bright. immortal; and the next teaches that Nachiketas, 
having received this doctrine from Death, ‘ became free from death.’ 

In all this is seen no hint of anything like a release from the bonds 
-of individual existence, an absorption into the world-soul, or Brahma ; 
immortality is as frankly coveted as in the olden time, Only it is no 
longer a universal immortality, but one limited to those who can show 
title to it; that title being already, as later, sufficiency of knowledge. 
We have next to see what the alternative is, and against whom it is 
threatened. 

In the second section (ii. 6), Death says of the ‘careless youth (bala), 
fooled with the folly of wealth, and thinking ‘ this is the world ; there 
is no other,” ’ that he ‘again and again falls into my power’—which of 
course implies a being born again and again. Rather more clearly, in 
the next section (iii. 7): ‘ But he that is not possessed of discrimination, 
that is mindless, ever impure, doth not obtain that place, and entereth 
upon samsdra.’ Here is the first occurrence of this word, later so 
important ; but that it already means the ‘round of births’ is plainly 
indicated by the next verse (iii. 8), which says of the man who is the 
opposite in all points to the one just described, that ‘ He indeed obtaineth 
that place whence one is not born any more.’ Further on, it is said (iv. 10) 
that ‘he obtaineth death from death (i. e. one death after another) who 
here seeth [things] as it were in separateness’ (i. e. does not recognize 
the identity or unity of all things); and the next verse (iv. 11) repeats 
the same statement, with the variation ‘he goeth to death from death.’ 
And once more, rather more distinctly, after announcing (v. 6) ‘Come 
now, I will proclaim to thee the secret eternal brahman, and what 
becomes of the self after obtaining death, O Gautama,’ Death goes on 
(v. 7): ‘Some souls (dehin, lit’ly ‘incorporate ones’) come to the womb, 
in order to obtain a body (¢ariratvaya, lit’ly ‘in order to body-hood’) ; 
others go after immovable [matter]—according to their deeds, according 
to their instruction (¢ruta).’ And then the teacher flies off again, to 
indefinite generalities. 

It thus appears that the alternative fate, reserved for those who have 
not the desert that should bring them to heaven, is a return to earth in 
various and successive forms of being. To show that-this, however 
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dimly conceived and uncertainly stated, is the only alternative contem- 
plated in the treatise, we may go on to review all the other passages in 
which death or its consequences are mentioned. 

We have already noticed above that even the gods are declared to be, 
or to have been, doubtful as to the state of a man after death (i. 21): ‘On 
this point it hath been variously argued (vicikitsitam) even by the gods 
of old (pura); for it is not easily to be decided (swvijieyam) ; subtile is 
that subject (dharma ; a very unusual sense of the word).’ This is not a 
little naive, especially as put into the mouth of Death himself ; what we 
have to infer from it, doubtless, is the very unsettled state of opinion on 
the matter, even among advanced thinkers, at the time of our treatise. 
In the next section we have a couple of verses (ii. 18, 19) which are 
famous, and which moreover recur nearly intact in the Bhagavad-Gita 
(ii. 19, 20): ‘ The seer (vipagcit) is not born nor does he die; he (ayam) is 
not from any source soever nor any one soever ; unborn, constant, eter- 
nal (¢d¢vata), ancient, he (ayam) is not slain when the body is slain. If 
the slayer thinks himself to slay, if the slain thinks himself slain, both 
those understand not ; he (ayam) slays not, is not slain.’ Here the speci- 
fication of the ‘ seer’ as the one of whom this is true, with the repeated 
use of ayam ‘ this one’ (i. e. apparently, ‘such a one’), in referring to him, 
seems intended to restrict the statement made to one possessed of the 
requisite knowledge, as in the passages quoted under our first head 
above; the Bhagavad-Gitéa makes no such restriction. In the third 
section, only an expression or two are worth quoting : thus (iii. 9), he 
who controls himself ‘reaches the further end of the road: that is 
Vishnu’s highest place: another way of-saying that he goes to the 
zenith, or straight upward—that is, to a local heaven ; and again (iii. 15), 
one attaining certain cognitions ‘ then is freed from the mouth of death.’ 
That the old doctrine of another world for all men is not extinct, is 
indicated by the mention in the last section (vi. 5) of the ‘ world of the 
Fathers’ (or manes). 

This is all that the Upanishad has to say respecting death and the life 
after death. Its important points are these: 1. the continuation of the 
old eternal heaven of happiness for those who are worthy to attain it, 
such worthiness consisting especially in true knowledge ; 2. the absence 
of any hell for those not found worthy; but, 3. the condemnation of 
such to a return to earthly existence—which, of course, by contrast with 
the happiness of the blest, is a state of misery. 

That the doctrine of the other Upanishads is essentially the same with 
this could easily be shown by quotations from their texts; it has been 
pointed out, too, by Barth, in his excellent work on the Religions of 
India (English translation, p. 78). 


11. Rev. John 8. Chandler, a missionary among the Tamil peo- 
le, gave some account of this important and ancient Dravidian 
anguage, and also of a curious discussion, begun by a Christian 

teacher and now vigorously carried on by the heathen, respecting 
the term Qanir, the name of one of the lowest Qiidra races. They 
are trying to establish themselves as “ Dravidian Kshatriyas,” and 
have assumed a sacred thread and adopted some Brahman customs. 
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Mr. Chandler also adverted to some attempts now making by 
educated Brahmans to reconcile their religion with modern science. 


12. The Ao-Naga Language of Southern Assam ; by Prof. John 
Avery, of Brunswick, Maine. 


The people speaking this language belong to the Central division of 
the Naga tribes, and their location may be roughly defined as on the 
hills forming the southern border of the Sibsagar District, between the 
western branch of the Dikho river on the east, and 26° 14’ N. lat. on 
the west. They call themselves Ao, but are more commonly known by 
their Assamese names, Hatigonias, Dupdorias, Assiringias, etc. They 
number about one hundred thousand. Their language was first reduced 
to writing by the Rev. E. W. Clark, a missionary of the American Bap- 
tist Union, who has recently translated, in Roman character, the Gos- 
pels of Matthew and John, and the history of Joseph in Genesis. 

Of Ao-Naga sounds, one misses not only the sonant aspirates, a feature 
of the Tibeto-Burman languages generally, but the surd aspirates as 
well. There appears to be no restriction as to initial letters ; and most 
occur as final, though the vowels, nasals, and r end syllables in a great 
majority of instances. The ng-sound, which is very frequent as a final, 
seldom occurs as an initial. 

Gender, which is attributed only to living objects, is generally denoted 
by sexual names; but a feminine suffix /a and a masculine suffix po are 
occasionally used. Also the words for ‘ male’ or ‘female’ may be placed 
after a word to mark gender. Plurality is not expressed when the con- 
text shows the number ; otherwise; a syllable tiim is affixed to the word, 
e.g. nisung ‘man,’ nisungtim ‘men.’ A noun of multitude, as rong, 
nungir, telok, etc., often performs the same office. The language pos- 
sesses no dual. 

The case-relations of nouns are expressed by postpositions, except that 
of possessor, which is indicated solely by position before the governing 
noun. The following are some of the more usual combinations : 

SING. PLU. 
Nom. nisung(e)‘man’ Nom. nisungtim(e) ‘ men’ 
Ace ) ‘man’ 
)*to man’ 


Dat. nisung dang 


Inst. nisung age ‘by man’ Inst. nisungtiim age ‘by men’ 
Abl. nisung nunge ‘from man’ etc. ete. 

Gen. nisung ‘of man’ 

Loc. nisung nung ‘in man’ 

Voce. ina nisung ‘O man’ 


The suffix e in the nominative is used only when the case would other- 
wise be ambiguous. So the accusative-sign is often omitted. Substan- 
tives take a variety of derivative suffixes, most of which are common to 
them with verbs and adjectives, since there is no complete formal dis- 
tinction between these three parts of speech. A much-used suffix ba 
forms nouns of agency and passive adjectives : e. g. ziimbiba ‘a speaker’ 
or ‘spoken.’ The Lepcha has a suffix bo, which has like uses and form ; 
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and the Khasi uses ba as a relative pronoun and ad jective-forming 
prefix. 

Adjectives are distinguished by no formal sign, and are compared as 
in other languages of this family : thus, the object with which another 
is compared is placed first in an oblique case, followed by the second 
object, and lastly by the adjective without sign of comparison : thus, 
ztungtsiidang takiim tuluba, ‘the life is more than meat ’-—-lit. ‘to meat 
life great [is]. The language has separate names for the digits and 
most of the tens. The compound terms from eleven to fifteen are 
formed by placing a digit after the ten: e. g. teri-asiim, ‘ten-three.’ 
From sixteen to twenty, twenty-six to thirty, and so on, a different 
principle is followed : thus, metsti-maben-trok, ‘ twenty-not-brought-six,’ 
i.e. ‘the six next below, twenty.’ ‘Seventy’ is tenem ser metsi, ‘fifty 
and twenty ; ‘eighty’ is lir anasi, ‘two times forty.’ The ordinals are 
formed by adding puba or buba to the cardinals : e. g. anapuba, ‘ second ; 
numeral adverbs use a suffix ben: e. g. asiimben, ‘ thirdly.’ 

The language has the usual pronouns, except the possessive and per- 
haps the relative. The personal pronouns are : 


Sin PLU. 


G.. 
nom. oblique. 
1st ni kit onok, ozo, asen, asenok 


2d na ne nenok 
3d pa  baor pa parenok 


The demonstrative pronouns are yd, ‘this,’ and iba, ibazi, or azi, ‘that’ 
or ‘it.’ The interrogatives are shir or shiba, referring to persons, and 
kechi, relating to things. The same are also used as relatives. The 
indefinite pronouns are shinga and kecha, distinguished as above. A 
reflexive pronoun for all persons and numbers is pei. 

The Ao-Naga verb makes no distinction of person or number, is poor 
in mode-forms, but fairly expresses the principal relations of time. 
Taking the root ben ‘ bring’ as an example, the following are the forms 
in most common use: ni bener, ‘I bring ; ni bendage (or daka), ‘I am 
bringing’ (for the first time) ; ni abener, ‘I am bringing’ (and have been 
doing so) ; ni aben, ‘I brought ;’ ni benogo, ‘I brought’ (more remotely) ; 
ni bendi, ‘I am about to bring; ni bentsii, ‘I shall bring ;) benang (2d 
or 3d person), ‘ bring ;’ teben, ‘bring not ;’ ni benra or bendir, ‘if I shall 
bring ; benrang, ‘if I shall have brought; bener, ‘bringing ; bena, 
‘having brought.’ There are various suffixes which singly or combined 
form derivative conjugations : thus, bendaktsii, ‘ cause to bring ;’ bentsit, 
‘bring for another ; bennii, ‘desire to bring ;’ bentet, ‘able to bring ;’ 
bendaktsiinii, ‘desire to cause to bring,’ etc. The verb has no strictly 
passive form ; either the sentence is so constructed as to avoid it, or a 
quasi-passive is produced by a helping-verb and a verbal adjective in ba 
or a verbal root, e. g. pa ziimbiba (or ziimbi) aka, ‘he was said.’ The 
latter form may also mean ‘he said.’ Other periphrastic uses of the 
verb occur. 

The construction of the Ao-Naga sentence is simple. The verb 
stands last, and the subject generally first. Interrogative words stand 
at the beginning less often than in English. Relative clauses, and all 
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expressions standing in place of them, precede antecedent clauses. A 
common construction is a clause, with subject nominative and verb in 
any tense, governed by a postposition, like a noun. The possessor pre- 
cedes the thing possessed, and the adjective commonly follows its noun, 
in which case any governing postposition is placed after the adjective. 
Pronouns used adjectively have no invariable position relatively to their 
nouns. 


13. On a sacrificial Tablet from Sippar ; by Prof. D. G. Lyon, 
of Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 


Among the interesting objects brought by the Wolfe Expedition 
from Chaldea are several cuneiform tablets containing lists of sacrifices 
made to the gods. One of these is from the famous temple of the Sun- 
god in Sippar, and records the offerings made at that city in the third 
year of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon. The month and perhaps 
also the day were originally given, but only a part of the sign for the 
month has been preserved. The tablet has suffered slight damage by 
friction at the upper right hand corner, resulting in the loss of a part of 
the date, a part of the name Babylon, and perhaps of the name of one 
of the six kinds of sacrifice mentioned. There is also a very small 
fracture at the lower left hand corner, which, however, in no wise 
interferes with the understanding of the whole. In the third line the 
names of the animais and other objects used in sacrifice are given, and 
include -oxen, oil, and two varieties of birds (elsewhere occasionally 
mentioned in sacrificial lists in the royal annals). What kinds of birds 
these were I have not made out, nor what the fifth object of sacrifice 
was. Down the tablet, in a column on the right, are arranged the 
names of the gods to whom sacrifices were made. These include 
Shamash, Marduk, Zirpanit, Raman, Shala, Nana, Anunit, Anu, Bél, and 
several others. In six columns down the tablet are arranged numerals 
corresponding to the six kinds of sacrifice, and showing how many of 
each kind were offered to the various gods. Thus, Shamash received of 
the first five kinds one, and of the sixth kind two. Raman and Shala 
together received of the first none, of the second and third two, of the 
_ fourth and fifth one, and of the sixth none. On the back of the tablet 
are the names of four men, but whether they belonged to the priests or 
to those who made the offering I have not yet determined. Such docu- 
ments as this are worthy of close examination, and it is evident that 
results may be expected which shall have high value for comparative 
purposes. Especially fruitful does such an investigation promise to be 
for the study of the development of the Jewish ritual. So far as Iam 
aware, attention has never been called to this class of documents, which, 
I should suppose, must exist in considerable numbers in the Assyrian 
collection of the British Museum. 


14. On certain important recent Assyriological publications ; 
by Prof. Lyon. 


The Zeitschrift fiir Keilschriftforschung, under the editorship of Dr. 
Carl Bezold, has completed its second volume, and maintains its high 
rank. In entering on its third volume, the name has been changed to 
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Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie. Among the most valuable contributions to 
vol. ii. are ‘‘ Additions and Corrections to the fifth volume of The Cunei- 
form Inscriptions of Western Asia,” by Mr. T. G. Pinches ; ‘ Assyriolo- 
gische Notizen zum Alten Testamente,” by Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch ; and 
‘* Der Nabunid-cylinder V Rawl. 64, umschrieben, tibersetzt und erkliirt,” 
by Johannes Latrille. Of publications which have been appearing in 
parts, the Alphabetisches Verzeichniss der Assyrischen und Akkadischen 
Worter, etc. by J. N. Strassmaier, 8.J., has just reached completion, and 
makes a lithographed volume of 1144 pages. This is a work of great 
industry, representing years of the most painstaking copying and collat- 
ing, but its value is rather as a concordance than as a lexicon, because 
the author has rarely given definitions. As an appendix to this volume, 
Mr. Strassmaier has published a transliterated Woérterverzeichniss zu den 
Babylonischen Inschriften im Museum zu Liverpool, 66 pp. The third 
edition of Friedrich Delitzsch’s Assyrische Lesestiicke has appeared, 
revised and enlarged. The greatest changes from the second edition 
are these: that a short passage is transliterated and translated for the 
use of beginners ; that some Babylonian inscriptions are added, and also 
a list of the Babylonian signs; and that the book has been provided 
with a vocabulary of eleven pages, including the most common words 
in the Assyrian language. This volume is an indispensable book for 
every Assyrian student. Perhaps the most beautiful and valuable 
product of Assyrian study during the past year is Dr. Heinrich Zim- 
mern’s Babylonische Busspsalmen, uwmschrieben, tibersetzt, und erklirt, 
Leipzig, 1885. These penitential psalms, often agreeing to an astonish- 
ing extent, both in conception and in expression, with the psalms of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, are among the most important remains of the 
Babylonian civilization ; and Dr. Zimmern has brought to their inter- 
pretation a wealth of etymological material, a familiarity with the 
cuneiform literature, a keenness of insight, and a soundness of judg- 
ment, which have rarely been equaled in Assyrian study. This work, 
which grew out of Dr. Zimmern’s inaugural dissertation, gives promise 
of the highest usefulness on the part of the young author. Part I. of 
Prof. C. P. Tiele’s Babylonisch-Assyrische Geschicite has appeared, 
Gotha, 1886. It covers the period from the earliest times to the death of 
Sargon II., 705 B. C. What the author considers as historically beyond 
question has been printed double-leaded ; while his explanations and his 
references to the literature are in single-leaded type. After the intro- 
duction, devoted to the sources, land and people, division and chronology 
(pages 3-99), comes the brief discussion of the Old Babylonian Period 
(pp. 100-131), then the First Assyrian Period (pp. 182-216), and lastly the 
Second Assyrian Period (pp. 217-282). The last section will be continued 
in Part II. and the New Babylonian Period will be presented. A fuller 
notice will be given after the whole has appeared. 


15. Three Hymns of the first book of the Atharva-Veda ; by 
Prof. Bloomfield. 


The following proposed interpretations are founded in the main upon 
the Kaugika-Sitra and its commentary by Darila. Along with a similar 
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note published in the Proceedings of a year ago (Journal, vol. xiii., p. 
xlii), they are believed to show that the Atharvan liturgical literature 
aids the exegesis of the text more effectively than is the case with that 
of the other Vedas. A trustworthy tradition, as regards the general 
purport of most hymns and their use in the ceremonial, appears to have 
been preserved from early time down to the (doubtless late) commentator. 
A complete comment to the Kaucgika is still wanting (see Proceedings 
for October, 1883: Journal, vol. xi., p. clxxi); it is to be hoped that these 
evidences of its value may lead to-a careful search for it on the part of 
those scholars who are in position to do so with any chance of success. 

I. Atharva-Veda i. 2. Translated by Weber (Ind. Stud. iv. 394), who 
calls it ‘‘a charm against colic (Reissen).” The word dsrdva is the piv- 
otal one, and the translators are by no means agreed as to its value ; it 
occurs also in ii. 8 and vi. 44. Zimmer (Altind. Leben, p. 392) renders it 
“festering of a wound ;” Ludwig wavers between “ attack of sickness” 
(Rig-Veda iii. 507) and ** attack of cold ” (ib. p. 509); Grill (Hundert Lieder 
des AV., p. 14) gives it as ‘‘bad flux” (béser Fluss), A word meaning 
primarily ‘a flowing to’ admits evidently of a varied application. The 
real value however is ‘ diarrhoea,’ which is quite as reconcilable with the 
etymology of the word ; the Greek and Sanskrit terms, indeed, contain 
the same root. This sense is indicated by the second verse, which reads 
in Weber’s translation : ‘‘ Bowstring, twine about us, make my body like 
stone so hard.” The verse is accompanied in practice by the very pro- 
ceeding described in it. The Kaugika-Sittra (xxv. 6) says... mufjagiro 
rajjvd badhnati, ‘he ties the head of a stalk of muiija-grass (to the sick 
person and the commentator Darila adds atisdrabhdigajyam dsrdva- 
cabdasya tadvdditvat ‘a remedy for diarrhoea, because the word dsrdva 
means that.’ Compare the fourth verse: ‘‘ As the missile in its (upward) 
flight hangs between heaven and earth, so may the mufija-grass stand 
between sickness and diarrhoea.” The Kaucika goes on: 7. dkrtilosta- 
valmikdu parilikhya (Dar. parilikhanam ciirnikaranam) padyayati ‘one 
grinds up a lump of earth from a field and a lump containing ants(?), 
and gives it to the sick person to drink ;’ 8. sarpisd "limpati ‘ one anoints 
him with sacrificial melted butter ; 9. apidhamati: Dar. apdne dhamati 
atisdrindm : ‘one blows upon the anus of those having diarrhcea.’ 

Further evidence corroborating the view taken of this hymn by the 
Hindu authorities is to be found in its situation. The hymn next follow- 
ing in the Atharvan, and applied after it in the Kaugika, deals with the 
opposite trouble, constipation and retention of urine, according to the 
agreeing opinion of the two European translators (Weber, ib. p. 395; 
Zimmer, ib. p. 394), and of the Kaucika and Darila. Its opening verse is 
very like the first verse of the hymn we have beén treating : ‘‘ We know 
the father of the arrow, Parjanya of hundredfold manly power ; by this 
may I bring prosperity to thy body; make thy outpouring upon the 
earth ; out of thee let it come, with the sound bdl.” Parjanya is the 
god of rain; and it is clear that these necessary functions are viewed 
symbolically as a raining down upon the earth, and hence under the 
control of that god. 

II. Atharva-Veda i. 12. This also is translated by Weber, ib. p. 405. 
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He entitles it ‘‘against burning fever,” and renders the first verse thus : 
** A red bull, first product of the afterbirth, comes on thundering with 
rain, with glowing breath of wind. May he spare our bodies, he who 
tears straight along, who in single strength divides himself in three.” 
He regards the fever as puerperal, or else as that of a new-born child. 
Ludwig mentions the hymn (ib., p. 343), regarding it as perhaps against 
inflammation. Zimmer (ib., p. 390) refers to it in connection with the 
word vdta, which he translates ‘‘ wound,” also identifying vata and 
wound etymologically : vatabhrajds ‘ suffering from wound-fever :” he 
thinks this makes the hymn clearer. I would, on the contrary, entitle 
it ‘‘ prayer to lightning conceived as cause of fever, headache, and 
colds,” and translate thus : 

1. ‘The first red bull, born from the [cloud-] womb (literally, the pla- 
centa), born of wind and the cloud (vdtabhrajds emended to vatabhrajas : 
cf. verse 8a), comes on thundering with the rain. May he, who cleaving 
goes straight on, spare our bodies ; he who, a single force, divides him- 
self in three. 

2. ‘ Bowing down to thee who fastenest thyself with heat upon every 
limb, we would reverence thee with oblation ; we would reverence with 
oblation the crooks and angles of thee, that hast vigorously seized the 
limbs of this one. 

3. ‘Release him from headache and also from cough, which has 
entered every joint of him ; may he who is born of the cloud, and born of 
the wind, the whizzing [lightning] (cf. RV. vi. 3. 8d, vidyiin nd davidyot 
svébhih cismath ; and RV. iv. 10. 4c, pra te divé nd stanayanti guigsmah), 
strike the trees and the mountains.’ 

The fourth verse is of no significance. 

This book of the Atharvan is a miscellaneous collection of hymns 
containing in general four verses each. While there is no definite ar- 
rangement of the hymns, there is a tendency to group two or more of 
somewhat similar content. First comes (as in the three following books) 
a single hymn of more general philosophical character, then (see above) 
two against diarrhoea and constipation respectively, then three to the 
waters, then two against witchcraft, then two of diverse content but 
each mentioning Varuna in the first verse; and then follows the eleventh 
hymn, for easy delivery in child-bed, containing many times the word 
jardyu ‘afterbirth.’ Next to this is placed the hymn now under dis- 
cussion, doubtless because it begins with the word jardyujas. This does 
not imply that the scope of the hymn was mistaken; the contrary is 
shown by the fact that its successor is undeniably a hymn to lightning ; 
but the occurrence of jardyu offered as good a point of connection (in 
the absence of an alphabetical order—an idea which the Hindus never 
hit upon) as any other ; and they did not mind the incongruence between 
the literal meaning ‘placenta’ in the one hymn and the figurative 
‘cloud-womb’ in the other. But it is partly the recurrence of this 
word that has misled the European translators. 

The native treatment of the hymn exhibits considerable divergence, 
owing to its double character: it is a hymn to lightning; and, on the 
other hand, the diseases attributed to lightning present yet more salient 
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points, which are made prominent in its designation and its ritual 
application. The Anukramani (i. 1. 7) simply calls it ‘‘a hymn to cure 
consumption (yaksma: cf. the word kdsas ‘from cough,’ in the third 
verse)”; in the ganamdld, Ath. Parig. 34. 7, it begins the group of hymns 
designed to cure takman. The Kaucika employs it twice. Once (38. 
1-10) it is used—along with i. 13 and vii. 11, which are palpably hymns 
addressed to lightning—in an incantation against thunderstorms (‘ bad 
weather,’ durdina). Thus, 1: jardyuja iti durdinam dyan pratyuttis- 
thati (Darila: durdinam meghdndm vindgahetuh tadvindgayd "gachan 
japan) ; 2. anvrecam udavajraih ; 3. asy-ulmuka-kiskuriin (Dar., 
kinkuravah mukhiko ksirah) dddya ; 4. nagno lalatam unmrjdnah ; 5. 
utsidya bahyato ‘iigdrakapdle gigrucarkard juhoti (Dar., gigrupatrani 
carkard va); 6. kerarkdv ddadhati (Dar., kerdparni ya surdstre pun- 
darike ’ti [? MS. puvari-]); 7. varsaparitah pratilomakarsitas trih pari- 
kramya khadadyam arkan ksipram samvapati (Dar., evam pirvatra 
arkan ksipram samvapati: varsend 'tipidito varsaparitah ...: gartah 
svabhavajah trih sarvatra gatvé khaddyam arkasamutajdlam (?) prakr- 
tena siktena pindikrtam ksipati ¢ighram). 

The hymn is again used in Kaug. 26. 1-10, in a ceremony which is 
described by Darila as ¢irorogabhdisajyam, and in every respect fits the 
definition ; it corresponds to verse 3a of the hymn. As it contributes 
nothing to the understanding of the hymn itself, this reference may 
suffice. 

Ill. Atharva-Veda i. 14. This hymn has been translated by Weber 
(ib., p. 408), Zimmer (ib., p. 314), and Ludwig (ib., p. 459). All agree in 
regarding it as a marriage-hymn; and Zimmer even describes it as 
spoken at the end of the marriage ceremony. It will be sufficient to 
present the first two (closely similar) versions in an English paraphrase : 

1. ‘*The joy of love and glory do I take from her to myself, as a 
wreath from a tree; like a mountain with broad foundation may she 
dwell a long time with [my] parents.” 

This is supposed to come from the mouth of the groom, in the pune 
of the bride’s relatives, who thereupon reply : 

2. ‘This maiden here, O ruler, shall be surrendered to thee as thy 
wife; let her be bound in the house of [thy] mother, of [thy] brother, 
and of [thy] father. 

3. ‘‘She shall be the head of thy family ; to thee we surrender her now ; 
long may she live with thy parents, until her head turns gray (?)” (so 
Z. ; ‘‘ streaming blessings from head to foot” W.). 

Then the young husband replies : 

4. ‘‘ With the prayer of Asita, Kagyapa, and Gaya do I tie thy fortune 
to myself, as the sisters tie the trunk.” 

Zimmer adds: ‘‘ The sisters here referred to can only be those of the 
newly-married girl.” The trunk, he thinks, contains the dowry ; and 
he adds further : ‘‘ The prospect of a rich dowry helped many a maiden 
who would otherwise have remained a spinster to obtain a husband.” 

Ludwig translates in a manner essentially the same, though with 
considerable variation in detail, and with more reserve in supplying 
pronouns and determining speakers, 
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Against this general understanding of the hymn stands the pregnant 
fact that it is not referred to in the tenth book of the Kaucika, where - 
five chapters are devoted to the marriage-ritual. It is, however, rubri- 
cated in the second half of the tenth book, consisting of three chapters 
and a half (83-36), and entitled by the commentator stri-karmdni 
‘women’s rites;’ and the scruple suggested by its absence from the 
tenth book might admit of being removed. But the Kaucika offers also 
evidence of a positive character. The hymn is employed in a ritual 
evidently of a sinister character, quite unsuited to the joyous occasion 
with which the imagination of the translators has connected it. Thus : 
Kauc. 36.15 bhagam asyd varea iti mdald-nispramanda- (Dar. krida- 
yavargajendukah)-dantadhdvana-kegam igdnahatdyd (D. jvarahatdydah) 
anustaranyad va kocam ulikhaladarane trigile nikhanati, ‘with the 
hymn i. 14 one buries a (her?) wreath, nispramanda, teeth-cleaner, and 
hair, the koga (vulva ?) of a cow slain by Rudra or of a burial-cow, in 
the hole of a mortar containing three stones ;’ 16. mdlam upamathyd 
(D. vimathya ? MS. vimahyam), ‘one repeats [the hymn] stir- 
ring up the wreath 17. trini kegamandaldni (D. punjakegdan) krsnasii- 
trena vigrthya (D. baddhva) trigile (D. nihanti) ‘gmottardni, * tying sepa- 
rately three tufts of [her] hair, [he buries them] in the hole containing 
the three stones, above [each] stone ;’ 18. athd ’sydi bhagam utkhanati: 


yan te bhagam nicakhnus trigile yam catuhg¢ile : 
idan tam utkhandmasi prajayd ca dhanena ca, 


‘then one digs up her bhaga (fortune? vulva ?) [with the verse] ‘‘ what 
bhaga of thine they buried, in a place containing three stones or four 
stones, that we now dig up again, together with offspring and wealth.” ’ 

The commentary is very corrupt in this passage, and many points in 
the ceremony are not clear; but its character is plainly sinister. I 
explain the hymn as a woman’s incantation against a rival, and 
translate : 
me. ‘I have taken to myself her fortune (bhaga) and glory, as [one 
takes] a wreath from a tree ; as a mountain with broad foundation, may 
she sit lomg with her relatives (? pitrsz). 

2. ‘Let this girl be subjected to thee as thy wife, O king Yama; [till 
then] let her be fixed to the house of [her] mother and brother and 
father. 

8. ‘O king [Yama], this [girl shall be] thy housekeeper ; to thee do we 
give her over; [till that] may she long sit with her relatives (? pitrsu), 
until her hair is scattered from her head (?). 

4. ‘With the incantation of Asita and Kagyapa and Gaya do I bind 
up thy fortune, as sisters [pack something] within a casket (ko¢a).’ 

The surroundings of this ceremony in the Kaucika are equally con- 
clusive as to its character, as viewed by the authors of that treatise. It 
-is preceded (36. 13, 14) by one that founds itself on AV. vi. 130, and is 
regarded by all the translators as a charm to rekindle the love of a 
truant husband ; and it is followed (36. 19-24) by one attaching itself to 
iii. 18, and explained with equal unanimity as a woman’s charm for 
supplanting a more favored rival. 
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I add the curious statement of the Anukramani as to this hymn: 
namas te astu (i. 18) bhagam asyd (i. 14) iti siikte vdidyute dve dnustubhe 
prathaman vdidyutam param vadrunanm vo’ta yamyanh va prathamena 
vidyutam astdud dvitiyena tadarthai yamam. There seems to be no 
reason for associating these hymns, nor for regarding i.:14 as having 
anything todo with lightning. It may be noted that the treatise regards 
the word yama in the hymn as a proper name, and not an epithet 
(* ruler” | Biandiger, Herrscher| of the translators). 

The concluding word of verse 8, camopydt, rendered by Zimmer 
‘until (her hair) turn gray,’ on authority of a conjecture of the Peters- 
burg lexicon, is in reality unexplainable. The quarter-verse, 4 ¢irsndh 
camopyat, is, indeed, easily filled out by reading it as 4 ¢girsandh gamo- 
piat ; but the * hair” and the “three tufts of hair” of the Kaugika sug- 
gest to me the emendation 4 ¢irsnah kégam opydat ‘till she has shed the 
hair from her head’—i. e. ‘has grown bald.’ Or is the word to be 
emended to samopidt ( vap sam) ? 


16. Lexicographical notes from the Mahabharata; by Prof. 
Hopkins. 


Professor Hopkins had collected various new meanings of words 
already treated in the Petersburg Lexicon, and gave sundry new com- 
pound words from the Bharata, not registered in the Lexicon. He drew 
attention to the different numberings of the different Bombay editions. 
The old numbers are retained in the new smaller dictionary, which 
makes some difficulty in finding the citations from the twelfth book. 


17. Introduction to the study of the Old-Indian Sibilants ; by 
Prof. Bloomfield and Dr. Edward H. Spieker, of Baltimore, Md. 


The problems which are encountered in an investigation of the Old- 
Indian sibilants may be best foreshadowed by the following preliminary 
statistical statements in reference to the Petersburg lexicon. In it we 
have found quoted 16 words which occur written in various texts with 
all three sibilants of the Sanskrit alphabet. So e. g. krsara (so the lexi- 
con !) ‘cake of rice and sesame’ is usually written in the MSS. as kreara, 
and occurs also as krsara ; musala ‘ pestle’ as mucala and musala ; bisa 
‘lotus;shoot’ as vica and visa. There are 45 cases (not counting the 
same word twice in composition, nor the cases in which all three sibi- 
lants occur) in which ¢ and s exchange with one another: e. g. drsdd 
and drcad (rare) ‘millstone,’ preni and prsni ‘speckled.’ Then there 
are 38 words in which s alternates with s: e. g. abhildsa and abhilasa 
‘desire,’ kasa, nikasa, and kasa, nikasa ‘touchstone.’ There are more- 
over 68 cases of variation between s and s in composition, when the 
second member of the compound begins with s and is preceded by an 
‘alterant’ vowel: e. g. go-sani and go-sani ‘obtaining cattle; ati- 
sdra and ati-sdra ‘diarrhoea ; vi-sphulifiga and vi-sphulinga ‘spark.’ 
Finally, there are about 250 cases in which ¢ varies with s: e. g. avisa and 
aga ‘shoulder a¢gru and asru ‘tear krkalaga and krkaldsa ‘lizard ;’ 
pdisu and pdigu ‘dust; samsruta and sangruta ‘flowed together ;’ 
keca and kesa ‘ hair.’ 
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These statements are hemmed in moreover by certain limitations. It 
was impossible even for a work of the extent of the Petersburg lexicon 
to accommodate within its framework systematic statements as to the 
vacillations of the MSS. ; yet these alone can furnish an adequate pic- 
ture of the excessive unsettledness in the use of the sibilants throughout 
the Vedic and classical Sanskrit. The lexicon bases its statements in 
general upon printed editions, and is in most cases shut off from an 
independent view of the materials which the editor uses. The editor 
alone has to grapple with the many problems of orthography ; these he 
solves and presents to the lexicon with varying degrees of correctness 
and exactness, according to his lights, and according to the extent to 
which they arouse his interest. Therefore the study of the sibilants, or 
any other problem in consonant phonetics, in order to be complete, 
ought to be founded upon an investigation of the MSS. ; at least, such 
critical material as is published along with the text-editions ought to 
furnish the ground upon which the investigation is to be founded ; and 
the only excuse for not referring the matter back entirely to the MSS. 
is their inaccessibility and the enormous difficulty of the task. 

The bearings of the MSS. upon an investigation of the sibilants may 
be illustrated by the following examples: AV. ix. 1. 14, and xvi. 9. 4, the 
MSS. and the edition of Roth and Whitney read vancisiya; vii. 8. 51, 
pydcisimahi ; these are recognized by Whitney, Index Verborum under 
roots van and pyd (cf. also American Journal of Philology, vi. 277 fg.), 
as precatives or sis-aorist optatives, vaisisiya and pydsisimahi ; Kauc. 
3. 8 the MSS. read d¢ispate, whieh is probably to be emended to dsisyate 
‘he will sit,’ in a formula in the following passage : dsaniyam brahma- 
japan japati brhaspatir brahmd brahmasadana dsisyate (MSS. d¢ispate) 
brhaspate yajiamh gopdya etc. ; Maitr. 8. iii. 1.9 (end), the MSS. read 
cansyati for san-cyati ; Kaug. 85. 19, two of seven MSS. read pdci-¢ikata 
for pd¢i-sikatd ‘ stones and pebbles ;’ Kaug. 88. 13, K. (the best MS.) reads 
dcangindm for dgansindm gen. plur. of dgansu ‘desirous Gop. i. 2. 9, 
the edition reads cavasa-ucinaresu for savaca-ucinaresu : cf. Ait. Br. 8. 14. 

All these cases are in words containing more than one sibilant; the 
deviations are due to a well-known tendency towards assimilation, 
which the sibilants exercise upon one another. There are a considerable 
number of words in the language in which a sibilant etymologically 
false has firmly fixed itself, and has been always correctly explained as 
due to such processes. The most certain cases are, first, root gus‘ dry,’ 

-euska ‘dry’ (for *suska; cf. Zd. huska), and root gus (¢vas) ‘ blow ;’ 
then ¢vdgura, gvagri and ¢mdg¢ru, cagvat (for sa-cvat; see Benfey, 
Wurzellexikon ii. 167; Orient und Occident i. 573; ‘* Das indo-german- 
ische Thema des Zahlworts ‘ zwei’ ist pu,” Abh. d. Ges. d. Wiss. xxi. 7). 
In all of these a lingual or a palatal sibilant has attracted to itself a dental 
sibilant in the preceding syllable : cf. in general Osthoff, Zur Geschichte 
des Perfects im I.-G., p. 494. In no way different in principle are the 
cases of vancisiya. pyd¢isimahi and dgispate above. The case of 
‘hare,’ in which the original palatal sibilant in the first syllable of the 
word has attracted to itself a dental of the following syllable, is in no 
way different from the MS. readings pdgi-cikatd and dgangindm above. 
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It is evident that the conditions under which, and the extent to which, 
these assimilations may be assumed to have taken place in words con- 
taining more than one sibilant will receive valuable help from such MS. 
readings. In these, such influences are exhibited not in a definitely con- 
cluded form, but in the form of a tendency ; not in a few effects which 
allow us to guess at their Cause with more or less certainty, but at a 
stage of the process in which the effect is seen as it were following 
closely upon the heels of the cause. 

The value of collections of this kind is a twofold one. First, they are 
directly useful in the editing of texts; we learn from them that palatal 
and lingual sibilants exercise a strong attractive influence upon dentals 
in syllables immediately preceding or following, and we are thus led to 
emend with greater confidence in cases where the sense of a passage is 
improved by the restoration of the dental, as in the case of dsisyate from 
agispate above. Secondly, we believe that such persistent writings are 
destined to play an important part in the discussions on the infallibility 
of phonetic law, which seem at present to enter upon a new phase, at 
least as far as non-spontaneous changes are concerned. The AV. con- 
tains other sis-aorist forms in addition to vancisiya and pydcisimahi in 
which the assimilation of the dental to the lingual is omitted under pre- 
cisely the same conditions: hdsistam, hdsistim, hdsista, hdsisus (see 
Whitney, Index Verborum to Atharva-Veda, p. 337). And nowhere 
else in the sis-aorist (Whitney, Am. Journ. of Phil., vi. 276 fg.) does the 
assimilation take place. Certainly Osthoff's first suggestion of a cause of 
the absence of the assimilation in the sis-aorist, which he regards as 
necessary in the light of ¢uska etc. (ibid. 499), becomes improbable on 
account of vancisiya and pyd¢istmahi. In general those interested in 
the discussions respecting phonetic law cannot devote too much atten- 
tion to the tentative exhibitions of their operation in the MSS. : i. e. to 
the manneri n which a phonetic law affects the individual in the lin- 
guistic community. . 

Not very different in principle are MS. readings like ddhagana-cayin 
for adhdsana-gayin ‘ occupying a low couch, Ap. Dh. §. i. 1. 2. 21; krga- 
na¢a for krga-ndsa, MBh. 12. 10365. Here the assimilating influence of 
¢ seems to operate across a syllable not containing a mute (nd); that 
this mode of writing expresses a genuine phonetic influence seems to us 
no less certain than in the preceding cases, although we have at hand 
no case in the language in which such phonetic influence has succeeded 
in transforming a word conclusively, as in gvdcura and ¢a¢d. 

The Petersburg Lexicon explains the first member of the Vedic copu- 
lative compound ¢cund-sirdu ‘the plough and the share’ (RV., AV., 
Cankh. Cr., etc.) as equivalent to ivy, ive ‘plough-share.’ If this plausi- 
ble etymology be correct, then gund-sirdu stands for sund-sirdu (a mode 
of writing which is mentioned by the commentaries to the lexicogra- 
phers *), and we have here a case of the dissimilation of two succeeding 
dentals across the as in the cases immediately 


° The same commentaries have also ¢undgirdu, a nts of writing whieh | in turn 
represents assimilation, if any value be attached to it at all: ef. Argandga. 
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ceding). This etymology, and this assumption of dissimilating influ- 
ences exercised by sibilants upon one another, can also be fortified by 
MSS. readings. Thus, Kaug. 24. 183 etc., the MSS. read sugime in a for- 
mula sollennis addressed to a woman, married or about to be married : 
sumangali prajdvati sugime: sugime must be emended to su-sime 
‘having a beautiful hair-parting.’ At AV. iv. 16.7, the MSS. read ¢rai- 
cayitvd for sraisayitvd, where we must assume first dissimilation and 
then again assimilation (¢ransayitvd ; then ¢grancayitvd). ‘Cf. also 
crutam and samcravayati below. 

And there are other readings which illustrate the constant tendency 
of sibilants in the same word to influence one another. AV. vii. 5. 2, 
the MSS. read susaiginas for sugansinas ; Kaug. 50. 8, all MSS. have the 
unintelligible avasasya, which yields sense if emended to avagasya - 
‘having called down a curse (upon his enemies) ;’ Kaug. 48. 41, two MSS. 
read asigic¢u for aci¢gisu ‘desirous of eating.’ 

We may turn now to a case or two which illustrate the bearing of the 
MSS. upon words containing but one sibilant. We have mentioned 
above the fact that the root sru ‘flow’ occurs in the form ¢ru. So the 
Petersburg Lexicon posits by the side of root 1. gru ‘to hear’ a root 2. ¢ru 
‘to flow ; it brings four cases from the RV. and one from the AV. 
(i. 3. 6) in illustration ; the case from the AV. is a certain one beyond all 
peradventure : yad dntresu gavinyor yad vastdv adhi samgrutam ‘ what 
has flowed together in the bowels, in the groins, and in the bladder.’ The 
lexicon furthermore has ¢ravas=/éo¢ for even a larger number of cases ; 
then there occurs the variant d¢rava for dsrava ‘stream ;’ Kauc. 6. 9, we 
have samerdvayati as var. lect. of samsrdvayati. The text-editions pre- 
serve the readings with ¢; and as investigators of the sibilants we might 
have been misled into an attempt at a phonetic explanation, but for a 
case precisely opposite. AV. vii. 66. 1, the MSS. read and the editors have 
retained asravan for a¢gravan ‘they heard,’ just as they have samherutam 
for samsrutam above : yad asravan pagava udyamdnam tad brahmanam 
punar asman upditu.* Evidently we ought to emend in future editions 
according to the sense, and recognize that we Aare entitled to employ 
this experience wherever a change seems necessary. The gain for 
- grammar, though negative, is valuable enough, for we have established 
definitely a case of absolute confusion of these sounds in the earliest 
documents. 

Once more, extended study of the MSS. will alone lead to a true 
estimate even of the most persistent modes of writing, when these are 
in conflict with other serious considerations. We will illustrate this 
only by a case or two. At Kaug. 4.15, the MSS. unanimously read 
vagiyin for vasiyan: sa vasiyan yajamdno bhavati (in antithesis to 
pdpiydn in the preceding siitra); AV. xviii. 4. 49, all MSS. read vagiyas 
for vasiyas (Whitney, Index Verb. sub voce), and the same false writing 
occurs elsewhere. Kauc. 8. 10, all MSS. read visaye for vigaye in a 
siitra of such terseness and obscurity (vigaye yathantharam) that the 


* Cf. also prasravana, which according to the Petersburg Lexicon is often 
written pragravana. 
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editor would certainly have accepted the reading of the MSS. but for 
Darila’s explicit gloss of the word by samdeha and samcaya. Fortified 
by these and many similar observations, we venture to go a step beyond 
the Petersburg Lexicon in our treatment of the word kecara-kesara 
‘hair, mane.’ There is authority for both readings; the earliest texts, 
AV. (the word does not occur in the RV.), VS., Cat. Br., etc., write kesara, 
and the etymology (Lat. cesaries) points at first sight to dental s not 
lingualized on account of the r following. On the other hand, the MSS. 
of the classical texts (e. g. Paficatantra, Rtusarhhara, etc.) write kecara ; 
and kega ‘hair,’ kegava ‘hairy,’ kegin ‘long-haired, are written with ¢ 
everywhere. The Petersburg Lexicon arrives at no decision, but heads 
its article with both writings, giving precedence to the one with s. Yet 
both cannot be correct. and we see reason for deciding in favor of kegara. 

The considerations adduced against that reading resolve themselves into 
nothing more than the readings of the earlier MSS. ; and that alone does 
not impress us sufficiently, because we have found the MSS. fallible in 
their treatment of sibilants. So far as the etymology is concerned, we 
believe that the writing kecara favors it as well as kesara. We assume 
that the k of the first syllable has assimilated the dental sibilant to a 
palatal, precisely as gagd for *¢asd. A completer proof of this assump- 
tion may be reserved for a future paper. At present we would point to 
such cases as kecga etc., koga (Gothic his), gdkyt (oxop), possibly gakra 
(sacer), and such writing as krgara (more common than krsara and 
krsara) ;* the close similarity in pronunciation of k and ¢ is proved by 
cases like garkota ‘a kind of serpent’ and karkotaka ‘name of a certain 
serpent,’ lopd¢d and lopdka etc. (cf. KZ. xxv. 125), and favors the assump- 
tion that k may have exercised the same effect upon a neighboring s as 
¢. In this way kecara is placed upon the same level as keea etc., and 

the earlier writing (kesara) may be either simply a case of confusion of 
¢ and s (of which there are about 250 instances), or perhaps brought 

about by an analogical imitation of the influence which is always exer- 

cised by an r following anywhere in a word upon a dental sibilant, 

which would but for the r be lingualized by an alterant vowel preceding 

it, as e. g. in dhisara from root dhvas. The order of development would 

then be : Indo-European kaisara, Indian kecara, and finally kesara. 

The statements just made implicitly contain a programme of the work 
before us. It consists 1. in fixing the correct orthography of a given 
word containing one or more sibilants in a given period ; 2. in describ- 
ing and accounting for the variations by which the correct writing is 
beset ; 3. if possible, in fixing the pronunciation of the sibilants at any 
given period of Indian literature. 

The last of these tasks presents well-nigh insuperable difficulties, so 
far as the lingual and palatal sibilants are concerned. The vernaculars 
have leveled the difference in the pronunciation of these sounds, even 
where, as in the case in the Gipsy languages, they have preserved the 
difference between the dental sibilant on the one hand and the palatal 


cukanasa. 
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and lingual on the other. Etymological considerations are of course 
nearly useless in delicate questions of pronunciation. 

Our aids in this task in general are threefold. 1. On the hither side 
we have the history and development of the sibilants in the modern 
languages of India, beginning with the Pali-Prakrit dialect, and contin- 
uing with the vernaculars. Our task here is a comparatively simple 
one, because in general all these dialects present the sibilants in a stage 
of advanced decay. The sibilants in earliest Pali-Prikrit times have 
been merged into the one dental sibilant ; and whatever differences 
have cropped out in the modern vernaculars are new and of no etymo- 
logical value. There are two exceptions to this state of things. The 
Buddhistic inscriptions of king Acoka or Piadasi follow in general the 
literary Pali in the fusion of the sibilants, except those of the Kapur-da- 
Giri version. These have preserved the sibilants intact as in Sanskrit, 
aside from specialties of treatment (e. g. c=sy). Unfortunately, the 
material of these inscriptions is very small, and, though it tends to 
strengthen our confidence in the general correctness of the readings of 
Vedic and Sanskrit MSS. and editions, it contributes but very little in 
cases of doubtful orthography. 

Somewhat more important is a second document, the language of the 
Gipsies. Here the palatal and lingual sibilants have become fused into 
a lingual s, but the dental s has kept itself perfectly clear as a dental. 
So sukko=cuska ; sosoi=cacd ; des=daca etc., but as-av=has-dmi ; khast 
=hasta. But here, as in the case of the Kapur-da-Giri inscriptions, but 
little aid can be found in cases of special difficulty ; the testimony of 
both will make for conservative criticism from the point of view of 
inner Indian tradition against testimony from without. 

2. On the farther side of the Vedic language lies the testimony to 
which we must turn for most of our information, the related languages. 
This is eo ipso the foundation of such an investigation; it is hardly 
necessary to point out how instinctively the representatives in the 
related tongues of words containing sibilants are searched out as the 
starting point from which all facts in the later development of the sibi- 
lants are to be traced and described. 

3. We trust to a closer scrutiny of the sibilant within the private life 
of the Vedic and classical dialects for most of the information which we 
hope to contribute to this subject. Here is the point where least has 
been done, and here we must search for a solution of the difficulties and 
inconsistencies which are left after the contributions from without have 
been exhausted. We have exemplified pretty clearly the nature of the 
help which is to be derived from within by our remarks on the use of 
the MSS. Numerous other conflicts between etymology and native tra- 
dition will undoubtedly be solved in this way, if they are solved at all. 


After the usual vote of thanks to the American Academy for 
the use of its assembly-room, the Society adjourned to meet at 
New Haven, Wednesday, October 27, 1886. 
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Proceedings at New Haven, October 27th, 1886. 


Tue Society met at 3 o’clock p. m. in the Library Room of the 
Divinity School of Yale University. The President, Professor 
Whitney, being absent, on account of illness, the Vice-president, 
Rev. Dr. Ward, of New York, took the chair and called the 
meeting to order. 

The Recording Secretary, Professor Lyon, of Cambridge, 

Mass., read the minutes of the May meeting and they were 
_ approved. The Treasurer, Mr. Van Name, announced, on behalf 
of the Committee of Arrangements, that an invitation had been 
extended by President Dwight of Yale University for the 
members to meet socially at his house in the evening, and that 
the same had been gratefully accepted. 

On the part of the Directors, the Corresponding Secretary, 
Professor Lanman, gave notice that the spring meeting would be 
held at Boston on the second Wednesday (the 11th day) of May, 
1887, and that the Recording and Corresponding Secretaries were 
to serve as a Committee of Arrangements. 

On recommendation of the Directors, the following persons 
were elected as Corporate Members of the Society : 


Prof. Charles R. Brown, Baptist Theological Seminary, Newton 
Centre, Mass. ; 

Prof. 8. Burnham, Baptist Theological Seminary, Hamilton, N. Y. ; 

Mr. C. E. Crandall, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. ; 

Prof. Francis B. Denio, Theological Seminary, Bangor, Maine ; 

Miss Caroline FitzGerald, New York City ; 

Mr. Richard J. H. Gottheil, Columbia College, New York City ; 

Mr. Robert F. Harper, New Haven, Coni. ; 

Mr. Morris Jastrow, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

Rev. Maximilian L. Kellner, Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Mass. ; 

Madame Zénaide A. Ragozin, San Antonio, Texas. 


The Corresponding Secretary laid before the Society a parcel 
of rubbings of inscriptions from Buddhist convents at Fang 
shan, some fifteen or twenty miles south-west of Peking. Under 
date of July 6, 1886, the sender, Mr. Rockhill, writes as follows 
concerning them : No. 1 is dated in the tenth year Ch’ien T’ung 
of Tien cha of the Liao of Kitan Tartar dynasty (A. D. 1110). 
No. 2 is dated in the twelfth year Ta Ting of She tsung of the Kin 
dynasty (A. D. 1172). No. 3 is of the twenty-third year of the 
same (A. D. 1183). No. 4 is dated in the sixth year Ch’ien T’ung 
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of Tien cha (A. D. 1107). No. 7 has the same date as No. 92, 
The substance of the inscriptions does not seem to be important, 
except on account of the Sanskrit dhdranis and of the Sanskrit 
quotation written in one of them. Mr. Rockhill adds that this 
kind of Sanskrit text appears to be the only one now obtainable 
in or about Peking; and that he hopes to ascertain later on 
whether there may not be something of interest at Wu t’ai shan, 
the oldest sanctuary in Northern China. 

Protap Chandra Roy, in a letter dated Calcutta, July 17, 1886, 
describes the way in which the Hindus study their great Epic. 
Whenever the Bharata is read, it is read to a group of hearers, 
The professional reciters} who are all Brahmans, read the poem 
to larger audiences. They who read are called pdthakas. Side 
by with them sit the dhdrakae |‘ whose business 
it is to correct the pdthakas. Generally it takes about three 
months to complete the recitation of the entire Mahi Bhirata, 
[Leaving out the Harivaiga, this would be at the rate of about 
one thousand couplets a day.] Both ‘readers’ and ‘supporters’ 
are handsomely paid by those in whose houses the recitations are 
given. And aianahens the entire period, Brahmans are sumptu- 
ously fed every day, and are rewarded with the daksind, which 
varies from a four-anna bit to a rupee [about twelve to fifty cents]. 
At the conclusion of the reading, a large number of persons, 
chiefly Brahmans, are fed, and large gifts are made to them. 
There is another class of men called /athakas, who sing the 
Bharata, draw “ bumper” audiences, and receive larger remunera- 
tion. Sometimes the pdthakas recite the poem in the morning 
and the kathakas sing it in the afternoon, the audience of the 
former being a learned one and that of the latter a miscellaneous 
one. 

Rev. D. Stuart Dodge, through Mr. Van Name, lays before 
the Society, with a request for suggestions, a scheme for founding 
a School of Biblical Archeology and Philology in the East. The 

lan is soon to be more fully set forth in the Presbyterian Review 
y Rev. Henry W. Hulbert, now studying at Beirfit, where the 
school, if established, would probably be located. 

The Society now proceeded to the hearing of communications. 


1. On the Syriac part of the Chinese Nestorian Tablet ; b 
Prof. I. H. Hall, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New Yor 
City. 

In some quarters it has been the fashion to draw in question the 
veracity of the old writers on the subject of the Nestorian tablet; 
particularly of that part which gives the names of seventy preachers of 
the gospel. The reason for this doubt is the fact that most of the 
impressions brought to America omit those names. But on comparing 
the various impressions, scarcely any two are of equal extent, each 
omitting some part of the stone. Thus there are two in the library of 
the Auburn Theological Seminary, each partial, and each supplying 
defects of the other ; one at New Haven, showing more than one of the 
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Auburn impressions, but less than the other ; one in the Bible House at 
New York, showing less than any of those just mentioned ; one at Beloit 
College, showing more than any of them ; and so on, 

To one who studies the literature of the subject, there can be no doubt 
that the old writers were in the main correct, and that the seventy 
names are there. For instance, in J. 8. Assemani’s Bibliotheca Orient- 
alis, tom. ii., pars iii., p. DXXXvI1, ff., the author states that he used 
two impressions of the stone (Lx Archetypo desumpta exempla duo 
consului), one of which was made (impressum) before the year 1631, and 
the other sent by P. Couplet with many Chinese books to Pope Innocent 
XI. But in the latter desiderantur Syriaca nomina septuaginta pre- 
conum Evangelii, que in altero ad marginem impressa conspiciuntur, 

All the impressions in America have been like this last ; that is, they 
lacked the edges of the stone, on which, according to all the accounts, 
from Athanasius Kircher and Andreas Muller down to Dr. 8S. Wells 
Williams, are to be found the seventy names in Syriac. But within a 
few weeks an impression has come to the American Bible Society, which 
not only shows the complete face of the stone, but one of the sides 
complete, and about two-thirds of the other side. Rev. C. Goodrich, a 
missionary of the A. B. C. F. M., who has seen the stone, thinks it con- 
tains the entire inscribed portion. This impression was obtained on the 
16th of June, 1886, by Mr. J. Thorne, a well-known colporteur of the 
American Bible Society. From all considerations that appear in the 
literature of the subject, this impression must be much the best that has 
ever been consulted by any of the writers who have treated it. It shows 
a number of diacritic points, and marks of punctuation, which could 
not have been seen by Assemani; and the impression enables me to 
correct a number of mistakes of both Assemani and Kircher; and, at 
the same time, to decide between the two when they differ. 

Unfortunately, the side on which most of these seventy names occur 
is disfigured by a late Chinese inscription, which cuts into the Syriac 
and the old Chinese in places, and commemorates the setting up of the 
stone in 1859, in the position stated by Dr. Williams in The Middle 
Kingdom. But this new inscription rarely interferes with the reading 
of the Syriac, making hopeless only one of the seventy names, and that 
one about which Kircher and Assemani differ. 

Whether the extra twenty-four names which Kircher gives in his 
Prodromus Coptus exist on that part of the stone which the Bible House 
impression does not cover, or whether, as Assemani maintained, Kircher 
forged them, cannot be said. But the twenty-four names read as if 
Kircher had made a double copy of part of the inscription, and got his 
two sets of notes confused. 

In this summary only a few points of the communication can be 
noticed. The chief errors in Assemani’s reading of the Syriac are here 
given; reference to Assemani being made by his ‘* Classes,” on pp. 
DXLil. to DXLVI., in the volume and part above mentioned, which 
include all that is on the impression of the edges of the stone. The 
impression of the face of the stone, given by Assemani, wbi supra, pp. 
DXLVIII, to DL., can be compared on many of the impressions, 
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Classis I, No. 8, Assemani sfhenf@e2 (Isaac), wrong for 8.392 
(Ephraim). No. 9, Assemani (Isaac), wrong for (Abi). 

Classis IT. No. 1, Assemani w&k@2 (‘‘ Acacius”), wrong for MOA 
(Bakus, or Bacchus) ; also, Assemani wrongly has a @ (waw) prefixed to 
the last word ; and he has the same mistake with the last word of No. 
2. No. 5, Assemani wrongly yy) for 2&.5u59: No. 6, Assemani 
wrongly piwQw for MAaiwG@e : that is, has the form Yuhanan instead 
of Yohannes ; also wrongly for 

Classis III. No. 8, Assemani wrongly (Yoannes), for 
3.2 (Job). In this instance Kircher is right. No. 13, Assemani 
wrongly piwe@e (John), for mis (Noah).. In this instance also 
Kircher is right. 

Classis IV. No. 1. In this instance it is impossible to decide between 
Kircher and Assemani, for the new Chinese inscription has mutilated 
the letters too badly. Nos. 4and 7, Assemani wrongly wo for Se 

Classis V. No. 2, Assemani wrongly wSS0 for Aso; and, what is 
more important, wrongly LADS —D (of Sinistan, i. e. of China), for 
ZOO NYS Lat (ShiangtsQ). It is astonishing that he should make such 
a blunder, for the ‘‘of Sinistan” occurs elsewhere in the inscription, 
on the face of the stone. No. 3, Assemani wrongly roy 5A for 
~ ; and wrongly omits the connecting prefix waw of the last 
word, materially changing the sense. No. 11, Assemani wrongly omits 
the word at the end, 250000. 

Classis VI. No. 1, Assemani wrongly 2%a%ZJ (priest), for 2303.8 
(canon). Nos. 2 and 8, Assemani wrongly adds 2%a%JJ (there never 
could have been any such word on the stone, for the old Chinese fills 
the place). No. 7, ad 5.00 EC) (Mar Sergius), is the correct reading ; 
Assemani and Kircher are both wrong; the first reading SQth. 
(Jacob), the second reading sS00@.» 380 (Mar Joseph). No. 10, Asse- 
mani wrongly 2adb2 (Elias), for 2o&9 (Zecharias). No. 12, Assemani 
wrongly 00.6308 (Cyriacus), for £289 (Bakus, or Bacchus). 

Classis VII. No. 1, Assemani omits a yud after the rish, in the name. 

The corrections to be made in Assemani and Kircher’s representation 
of the face of the stone are much less considerable. 

Other matters of the communication, historical, descriptive, geo- 
graphical, bibliographical, and palzographical, are omitted here for the 
sake of brevity. The full communication, when printed, will contain 
also the complete Syriac text of the stone. 


2. On a newly discovered Syriac Manuscript ; by Prof. Hall. 


Some two or three years ago a manuscript in Ancient Syriac was 
found in a church in the village Minganish in Tiary (in Kdrdistan), 
and copied by Rabban Yonan hw 3, Rabban Jonah), the only 
remaining Nestorian monk of the village. The copy was brought to 
Urmi (Oroomiah) in 1885, by Kasha Oshana (23%2%02 2%, Priest 
Osha‘na, or Ausha‘na), who has been engaged with the Rev. Benjamin 
Labaree in revising the Modern Syriac translation of the Old Testament. 
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Other copies were then taken from the original, among which mine was 
made by David of Targawar, the son of Deacon Jacob, during the present 
year, for Rev. Mr. Labaree, and by the latter transferred to me. The 
original, I am informed by Mr. Labaree, is at Kochannis in Kirdistén, 
the seat of the patriarchal residence, and is the property of the patri- 
arch (as a corporation sole). The present patriarch is Mar Simon 
(-@HSR% R89), but the literary man or scribe in charge is the patri- 
arch’s secretary, Rabban Yonan, above-named. I think that the first 
intelligence brought to America respecting the manuscript was sent by 
the Rev. Mr. Shedd, one of our missionaries in Persia. It awakened 
great interest among the Nestorians ; and a translation of it into Modern 
Syriac was made orally by Kasha Oshana, put into writing by Mr. 


Shedd, and published in the Bena 2379 (‘Rays of Light’), a 
monthly published by the mission at Oroomiah ; the translation being 
spread through eight numbers, from Keri I, i.e. Autumn L., or Tishri 
I., October, 1885, to Iyyar, or May, 1886. The original is said to be a 
quarto of about 160 pages. My copy is a quarto of 128 pages, the written 
part of the page 64 x 44 inches in dimension, and 18 lines to the page ; 
the writing beautiful Nestorian, very fully pointed. 

The Syriac title of the manuscript is 
DON 2200. that is, His- 
tory of Mar Yawallaha (or, in Jacobite, Yaballaha), catholic [patriarch] 
of the East, and of Rabban Sauma, general bishop (or, deputy general, 
or vicar general). No date, and no author’s name, appears; nor have 
the American missionaries any clue to the date of the original manu- 
script at Kochannis. But the first writer or author was plainly both 
contemporary and native, or to the manner born; and since the latest 
date mentioned in the MS. is Nov. 15, 1629 of the Selucid era,=A. D. 
1317, we have a pretty good approximation to the date. 

Not to go into a discussion of the historical connections of this MS. 
with other literature, it may be stated that it is unique in presenting the 
matters from a Nestorian standpoint, besides containing a number of 
matters not elsewhere related. Yawallaha (Jaballaha) is repeatedly 
mentioned in Assemani’s Bibliotheca Orientalis, as are others of the same 
name. On p. 620 of tom iii., pars. i., he is set down as the 82d in Asse- 
mani’s list of the Patriarchs of the Chaldeans or Nestorians, compiled 
from “Mari, Amro, Bar-hebreo, et aliis.”” Assemani elsewhere calls 
him Jaballaha III. Our MS. covers about the entire period of the patri- 
archate of Jaballaha, as Assemani gives it; and his dates agree pretty 
closely with those of the MS. Assemani, however, gives the date of his 
death as the end of Saturday before the 3d Sunday of Church dedication, 
the 13th of November, in the year of the Greeks 1629. This MS. there- 
fore laps over the death of Gregory Bar Hebreeus, and furnishes a par- 
allel document with his chronicles. The Syriac scholar will immediately 
see in how many interesting directions its connections lead, and of how 
great value it is. 

The introduction and title are in the usual style of Syrian authors. 
Then follows an essay in the missionary spirit and view ; for the further- 
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ance of which the author writes the events he treats of, “everything 
just as it was.’ 

First is the story of Rabban Sauma; then the early history of Mar 
Yawallaha ; then the journey of the two westward. The original start 
of Mar Yawallaha was from his native place Kishang, in the East, and 
was made with a view to becoming an ecclesiastic. Fifteen days’ travel 
brought him to Rabban Sauma, whose disciple he became. After three 
years’ service he became very eager to go westward, and to visit the 
shrines of the martyrs and Jerusalem. After much persuasion he 
induced Rabban Sauma to go; and the two gave all they had to the 
poor, and started, though not without much opposition. 

The narrative is interesting. They pass the city Tangit, the country 
of Litdin, thence to Kashgar, to the city Tleos, and to a church called 
Mar Zion near the city Tis. Thence to Azerbaijan and to Baghdad. 
Thence they go to Marga, to Beth Garma, to Arbil, to Mosul, to Singara, 
Nisibin; to the island of Beth Zodai; visiting shrines everywhere. 
After some retracing of steps and some trouble, they obtain from King 
Abaka permission to go to Jerusalem. 

On the journey Mar Yawallaha (formerly Mark, son of Beni-el) is 
made Metropolitan of Katai and Aung, and Sauma is made deputy of 
the churches. Detained by a war, Mar Yawallaha has remarkable 
dreams and adventures, and finally is ordained patriarch at the church 
Kuka, near Baghdad, on Saturday, 24 November, 1593 of the Greeks 
(A. D. 1281). This date, as well as the main history, agrees with Asse- 
mani’s account, so far as the two are parallel, except that Assemani 
gives the day as Ist Sunday of Dedication of a church—i. e., that whose - 
antiphon and lessons have that reference. At that time Mar Yawallaha 
was 37 years old. 

After many adventures he came to Oroomiah, and thence to Maraga. 
Under King Argoun, he rebuilt his church at Maraga, and cloisters for 
himself also. Argoun proposed to conquer Syria and Palestine if the 
Western Christians would join him ; and, after consulting Mar Yawal- 
laha, sent, on the latter’s recommendation, Rabban Sauma as ambassa- 
dor to the pope and the kings of the West, providing him liberally “— 
supplies, and presents for the Western powers. 

Rabban Sauma’s journey then takes place. He goes by the Black Sea 
to: Constantinople, and is received with great honor by the Greek 
emperor. Is much impressed with Santa Sophia, and other things 
beyond his power of expression. He sails to Naples, goes thence to 
Rome, and meets the cardinals—the pope having recently died. From 
Rome to ‘“‘Tuzaban” (Tuscany ?), thence to Genoa, thence through a 
country called Unbar to Paris, thence (apparently) to England, or, at 
least, 20 days’ journey to the king of England. Thence to the city of 
Giwa, in winter, where things were green all the year; thence to Rome, 
where he met the pope, transacted his business, and returned to King 
Argoun, by the same route by which he came. This was in the year of 
the Greeks 1598=A. D. 1287. 

The rest of the manuscript is taken up with chronicles of the years 
from 1599 (A, D, 1288) to 1623 (A. D, 1812), giving accounts of matters 
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among the Nestorians. The death of Rabban Sauma occurred in 1605 
(A. D. 1294); and the death of Mar Yawallaha is mentioned, as above 
stated, as occurring in the year of the Greeks 1629. The MS. agrees 
with Assemani within two days respecting this date : ‘‘ And he departed 
the night of Sunday of temach& 239 [the words that begin 
the ritual of that day], on the 15th of the latter Tishri” [November]. , 
In this sketch it is impossible to hint at the interesting and valuable 
matter of the narrative. But the MS. is in every way worth publishing 
entire. 


3. Some Arabic proverbs; collected by Mr. James Richard 
Jewett, Fellow of Harvard College, now studying in Syria. 


Mr. Jewett has collected three or four hundred proverbs in the 
common dialect ;* and of these he sent fifty, from Aleih, September 2, 
1886. Some of those which he sent have been omitted, because they are 
given by Khouri or by Landberg. 

1. rah el hmar hatta yesta'ir quriin, reji' bela denain. ‘The ass went 
to borrow horns ; he came back without ears.’ Used of one who loses 
what he already has in the effort to get more. 

2. kull ma ji't btikul tdiyyib. ‘The hungrier you are, the better you 
will eat.’ 

3. min qilleet el chél Seddu ‘al kiltib surtj. ‘From lack of horses they 
fasten saddles on the dogs.’ ‘al is for ‘ala ’l. 

4. ed dik ‘Glamu mezbiltu., ‘The cock’s world is his dunghill.’ 

5. rekkebnik wardna, meddét idek ‘al churj. ‘We mounted you 
behind us and you have stretched your hand to the saddle-bag.’ Applied 
to one who has repaid kindness with treachery. 

6. ill birth bén el ‘tiran beddu ya'wir ‘ainu. ‘He who goes among 
the one-eyed must blind his eye,’ i. e. render himself one-eyed. ill for 
illédi. When you go to Rome, do as the Romans do. 

7. ‘allemndk e& shadi, sabagtna'al bib. ‘We taught you begging (and) 
you have outstripped us to the doors’ (and thus deprived us of what we 
might get ; for when we go to any house begging, you have been there 
before us, and now we get nothing). Applied to one who uses assistance 
given by another to that other’s disadvantage. bib plural of bib. 

8. ill byihtdy lil kelb biqilluh ya hijj kelb. ‘He who needs a dog says 
to him, ‘‘ Mr. Dog.”’ Applied in case a man “‘ having an axe to grind” 
uses a little flattery. hdjj, ‘ pilgrim,’ is a title of respect given to those 
who have made the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

9. ill bil@'ib el qutt beddu yilqa charamisu. ‘He who plays with the 
cat will get its scratches.’ 


a=t; b=z; E=gh; The @ designates a sound like that 


in English hat; and &, a sound like that in German Viter. A macron over a 
vowel denotes a long sound; a circumflex denotes a long and accented one. And 
& is always to be understood as long and accented, as if marked with a 
circumflex. 
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10. la ahad byisteri semek bil moi. ‘No one buys fish in the water.’ 

11. i&bi' kelbeek yahmi darek jauwwi' bissek ydikul farek. ‘Satisfy 
your dog, he will defend your house. Starve your cat, she will eat your 
mouse.’ 

12. gdlu lid dik sth, gal kull & bwaqtu mlih. ‘They said to the cock, 
‘*Crow.” He said, ‘‘ Everything is good in its time.”’ 

13. min chaufu min es suchn sar yinfuch ‘al leben. * From his fear of 
heat he began to blow on the leben.’ Leben is a preparation of milk 
much esteemed by the natives as well as by many Europeans residing 
in Syria. It is prepared by putting some fermenting substance in sweet 
milk. It looks like our curds, but is quite a different thing. It is always 
most refreshingly cool ; hence the proverb. 

14. harab min ed dubb, waqa' fi'l jubb. ‘He fled from the bear, (and) 
fell into the well.’ Out of the frying-pan into the fire. 

15. min ed delfi li taht el mizréb. ‘From the drops (to) under the 
spout.’ By delfi is meant the water which trickles down through the 
earthen roofs after or during a rain. The mizrdb is a wooden spout two 
or three feet long set in the edge of the roof to drain off the water from 
the roof, and send it away from the foundations of the house when it 
rains. The meaning is the same as that of the preceding proverb. In 
seeking to avoid a few drops one sometimes gets a thorough drenching. 
Given by Khouri and by Landberg. 

16. zawwajt binti lachlus min baliha, titni u arba' min wardha. ‘1 
married off my daughter to get rid of the care (trouble) of her, she came 
to me and four behind her.’ lachlus for li achlus. 

17. ma fi dibs illa fi Ba‘albek ? ‘Is there no molasses except in Baal- 
bek? Dibs is the name of the molasses made from grapes for which 
Baalbek is famous. ft means ‘there is.’ 

18. Sahhad u mSdrit ? ‘A beggar and making conditions? Beggars 
shouldn’t be choosers. 

19. mitl hmar ez zayydt kull ma nadahu sdhbu byfiqaf. ‘Like the 
oil-seller’s donkey, the more his master calls him the more he stops.’ 

20. weekkeel el qutt bil jibndt. ‘He put the rat in charge of the 
cheeses.’ Same meaning as in No. 21. 

21. mitl illi biwee’kkil ed dubb bil keerm. ‘Like the man who puts the 
bear in charge of the vineyard.’ Bears are fond of grapes and make 
ravages in vineyards. 

22. ta y‘8ib el ghrab. ‘Till the crow grows white.’ 

23. il ‘ddi tigta' charazit il bir. ‘Custom cuts through the curbstone 
of the well.’ That is, a groove is worn in the curb of a well by repeat- 
edly drawing up water and dragging the rope over the stone. The 
charazi is a large stone placed over the mouth of a well and has a round 
hole in it through which buckets are let down. I have seen stones 
which had been deeply grooved by the rope. 

24, tam wahid byisbi' tnén. ‘The food of one will satisfy two.’ That 
is, it costs little more for a family of say five or six, than it does for one 
of four or five. 

25. ‘aSrat il chandti rawwahit il mkdri. ‘The khan-keeper’s 
ten paras made the muleteer loose his donkey (lit. made the donkey of 
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the muleteer go away).’ The explanation of this is said to be that a 
muleteer refusing to pay ten paras (about a cent) to the khan-keeper for 
the privilege of tying his donkey in the khan, tied the beast outside and 
it was stolen. 

26. mau mil yakul rizz wisfiha will ma mil byitnessaq ‘ar 
riha. ‘He who has money eats rice and sfiha and he who has no 
money smells the scent.’ sftha is the name of a native dish of meat cut 
very fine and put on circular pieces of dough having the edges turned 
up. The whole then is baked. It is like little meat pies with bottom 
crust but no top one. 

27. mitl el hamir el bid la yhibb illa’l marmagha. ‘Like white don- 
keys, he likes nothing but rolling (in the dust).’ 

28. el matrah dayyiq wel hmdr lebbat. ‘The place is narrow and the 
donkey is a great kicker.’ Used in case everything seems to be against 
a man, with somewhat of the meaning of our proverb ‘“ misfortunes 
never come single.” 

. 29. ir rédi rédi, kull ma jlaitu sidi. ‘The bad is bad (what’s bad is 
bad); the more you polish it, the more it rusts.’ 

80. Sirwdl md lu, dikktu barba'tas’. ‘Trowsers he has none, but his 
suspenders cost fourteen piasters’ (according to another version, ‘two 
dollars’ birydlain). Sirwél are the baggy trowsers of the Syrians. The 
dikki, ‘girdle,’ which I translate by ‘suspenders,’ is in reality a cord 
passed through a hem in the top of the trowsers and used to fasten 
them around the waist. 

31. dkir id dib u hayyi’l qadib. ‘Speak of the wolf and get ready 
the stick.’ Like our ‘‘ Speak of angels and you will hear the rustling of 
their wings.” 

32. min kin id dik dalilu kin el qginn ma’with. ‘He who has the cock 
for guide has the hen-house for his abode.’ 

33. debbir il jar qabl ed dér wer rafig qabl et tarig. * Arrange for your 
neighbor before your house, and your companion before your route.’ 

34. el gird bain immu ghazil. ‘The monkey is in his mother’s eye a 
gazelle.’ 

35. il ma'na bgalb es sé'‘ir. ‘The meaning is in the heart of the poet.’ 
That is, the poet alone knows what he intended to express. This seems 
to be particularly true of some Arabic poetry. 

36. byis’al ‘an il baida min badha wij jaiji min jibha. ‘ He asks about 
the egg, ‘‘ What (hen) laid it?’ and about the hen, ‘* Who brought it?”’’ 

37. lau bisaf ij jeemel hirdebbtu kan byiqa’ byiksur ragbtu. ‘If the 
camel should see his hump, he would fall and break his neck.’ 

38. beddu y“azzi u ma bya'rif min mit. *He wishes to offer his con- 
dolence and he does not know who has died.’ 

39. ma bya'rif el elif min el méidni. ‘He does not know an elif from 
a minaret.’ Like our ‘‘ He doesn’t know b from a bull’s foot.” 

40. la tihki ya listin bil hait fi insin. ‘Do not speak, O tongue; in 
the wall there is a man.’ Walls have ears. 

41. el fels es stiyib bi'allim en nis es sirqa. ‘ Money (lying about) loose 
teaches people theft.’ 

19 
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42. il faras il asili la y“tbha jliilha. ‘The mare of good blood is not 
disgraced by her pack-saddle (lit. her pack-saddle does not disgrace her).’ 

43. a'qal min el berghit bid din. ‘More cunning than a flea in the 
ear.’ 


4. Two Hymns of the Atharva-Veda, ii.11 and vi.128; by 
Prof. M. Bloomfield, of Baltimore, Md. 


This paper gives further contributions to the exegesis of the Atharvan, 
based on the ritualistic books pertaining to that Veda, and in confirma- 
tion of what was presented in the Proceedings for May, 1885, and May, 
1886, vol. xiii. of the Journal. 

I. Atharva-Vedaii.11. This hymn has been translated by Weber, Ind. 

Stud. xiii.163. He entitles it ‘The srdktya-amulet, a counter-incanta- 
tion.’ The purpose of the hymn is doubtless correctly stated, as is clear 
from stanzas 2 and 3. He bases his description of the sraktya amulet, 
or srdktya, as it is called at viii.5.4,7,8, simply on an etymology, and 
derives the words from srakti, ‘corner,’ and defines them as ‘ many- 
cornered.’ Accordingly, he thinks that the amulet in question was 
made of a polished jewel or crystal. Similarly Zimmer, Altindisches 
Leben, p. 263. 
_ The word sraktya occurs in a long list of plants and trees, enumerated 
as ¢dnta or ‘holy’ in the Kaucika sitra, viii.15. Darila defines it by 
tilaka. Moreover, at xxxix.1, a siittra which serves as rubric to the 
hymn now in question, the word srdktya occurs thus: disyd diisir asi 
‘ti srdktyam badhnati ; and on this Darila’s comment is cdntyudakdnte 
bandhanam . . . sraktyavikdrah, sraktyamanih, sraktyas tilakah, krtyd- 
camandartham. 

According to this the sraktya is a kind of tilaka-tree. Since it is 
reckoned as ¢dnta, we may infer that it was ‘suitable for warding off 
witchcraft,’ or pratyabhicarana ; for there is a common and technical 
antithesis between ¢dnti and abhicdra in the ritual. Thus the Athar- 
vaniya-paddhati of the Kaucika says in the introduction, samhitdvidhin 
vaksyamah ; cdntika-pdustika-"bhicdrikdni samhitavidhdu (i. e. in the 
Kaucika) uktani, trividhani karmdni vidhikarmadni avidhikarmayi 
uchrayakarmani. And Darila glosses c¢éntandm, occurring at Kaucika 

The word srdktya is a regular vrddhi- 
derivative from sraktya, and means ‘amulet made from the sraktya- 
tree.’ Support is thus furnished for the unauthenticated meaning of 
tilakd, ‘eine art halsschmuck,’ reported by Boéhtlingk in the smaller 
dictionary. 

The vegetable kingdom is a favorite source of the mani or amulet. 
Thus amulets are furnished by a number of the ‘ holy’ trees mentioned 
at Kaucgika viii.15: so by the uwdumbara, AV. xix.31.1; the parya or 
paldaca, iii.5; the javigida, ii.4; xix.35; the varana, vi.85; x.38. Anamu- 
let consisting of a pair of equal krsnald-berries, yugmakrsnalam, is 
mentioned at Kaucika xi.19 and lii.18. The hymn AV. ii.9 sings the 
praises of the dagavrksa, which the Kaugika and Darila explain as an 
amulet consisting of ten different kinds of ‘ holy’ wood ; compare Ind. 
Stud. xiii.153-155. Finally, as appears at Kaucika xxviii.7, the sadam- 
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puspé furnishes an amulet employed in connection with the hymn AV. 
iv.20. 

It may be added that the use of this hymn, ii.11, in connection with 
iv.40; 17; 18; 19; v.14; 81; viii.5; and x.1, is enjoined by the Kaucika 
at xxxix.7, thus: disyd digsir asi ye purastad tvd samamn jyotir 
uto asy abandhukrt suparnas tvd yan te cakrur ayam pratisaro yam 
kalpayanti 'ti mahdgdntim dvapate. These pratikas, with the addition 
of those of vii.65.1,2, make up the second gana of the ganamdld, 
Atharva-paricista 34, which bears the name of krtydgana. The purpose 
of the hymn is clear from the Anukramani, which says, digyd digir ast 
‘ti kytydpratiharanasiktan kytyddisanadevatyam. 

The hymn is mentioned also in the hastyacvadiksd, Ath. Paricista xvii. 
2: disyd disir iti pratisaram dbadhya (MSS. dv-), And a passage in 
praise of the pratisara occurs in the skandaydga or dhirtakalpa, ib. 
xx.6,7. Darila’s comment on Kaucika xix.22 treats of the pratisara. 
As appears from Weber, l.c., xiii.164, Zimmer, l.c., p. 268, and Ludwig, 
Rigveda, iii.345, the earlier meaning of pratisara does not seem to be 
clearly established, and the skandaydga-passage may therefore be given 
in full: in gloka 5a, the MS.-reading is krtdt pdtah ksudrat, with the 
variant ksudrah. The passage follows : ddityakartitam sitram iti pra- 
tisaram badhnati. 6. 


adityakartitam sitram indrena trivrtikrtam 

agvibhyan granthito granthir brahmana pratisarah krtah. 
dhanyan yagasyam dyusyam agubhasya ca ghatanam 
badhndmi pratisaram iman sarvagatrunibarhanam. 
raksobhyag ca picdcebhyo gandharvebhyas tathdi ’va ca 
manusyebhyo bhayan na ’sti yae ca syad duskrtam krtam. 
svakrtat parakrtdac ca duskrtat parimucyate 

sarvasmat patakan mukto bhaved viras tathdai ’va ca. 
abhicdrat krtat ksudrat strikrtad agubhan ca yat 

tdvat tasya bhayam na sti yavat sitram sa dharayet. 
yavad dpag ca gavag ca ydvat sthadsyanti parvatah 

tavat tasya bhayam na ’sti yah sitram dharayisyati. 


Il. Atharva-Veda vi.128. This hymn has been translated by Weber, 
Omina und Portenta, p. 363, and by Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 
353. The latter, following a suggestion of the Petersburg Lex., vii.11, 
regards the hymn as one in praise of an otherwise unknown constella- 
tion called Vakadhiima, which has the power of bringing good weather. 
And Ludwig, Rigveda iii., p. 187, adopts incidentally a similar view of 
Max Miiller’s. Zimmer accordingly renders AV. vi.128.1 thus: ‘ When 
the stars made Cakadhiima their king, they offered him good weather ; 
‘this shall be his domain,” said they.’ Stanzas 2 and 3 are prayers to 
Cakadhima for good weather, and stanza 4 contains thanks to Caka- 
dhiima for the same. 

Weber’s translation is made from a text—given below—which differs 
from the vulgate text of our hymn in form rather than in content. 
This text is put by the diaskeuasts as an appendix immediately after the 
Nakgatra-kalpa, and it is placed here probably on account of the fre- 
quent occurrence in it of the word naksatra, The last three stanzas are 
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excessively corrupt, and their connection with what precedes is not clear, 
They begin with an incantation against yaksma, ‘consumption.’ With 
such an incantation the immediately preceding hymn, AV. vi.127, ends. 
And this fact, with the legend of the origin of the disease at TS. ii.3.5, 
may throw some light on the juxtaposition of these obscure stanzas with 
this naksatra-material. It would be interesting to find this text in the 
Kacmir Samhita, if indeed the pdippalddds of the colophon warrants 
such an expectation. 


rajdnanm gakadhiimam' naksatrany akynvata 
hadraham asmai prayachat® tato rdstram ajdyata. 1. 


bhadraham astu nah séyam bhadraham pratar astu nah 
bhadraham asmabhyan tvan cakadhiima sada krnu. 2. 


yo no bhadradham akarah séyampratar atho diva 
tasmdi te naksatrardja gakadhima sada namah. 3. 
yad adhuh gakadhiimam dha’ naksatrandm prathamajain jyotir agre 
tan satim abhikrnotu rayin ca nah sarvaviran niyachat. 4, 
yo ‘smin yaksmah® puruse pravista isitan ddivyan ha sah 
agnistham'® ghrtabodhano ‘pa skanda no vi diram asmat 
so ‘nyena samrchata’ tasmai prasuvdmasi. 5. 
yas tvd mdtur uta va pituh parijayamdnam abhisambabhiiva 
na tvad yam adhindsdyadmasa’ "nyasmdi sa yatdih pravistah. 6. 
aliklava’ grdhrah katikadh suparnah evapadah"” patatrinah 
vayo ‘st cakuna yo ‘musyd ’musydyanasyd ‘musyadh putrasyad "dahane 

carantu." 7%. 

krttikdrohinimadhye pdippaladaé mantrah. 


Weber renders stanzas 1 and 4 thus: ‘ When the stars chose Cakadhtima 
for their king, good weather was given [gab man] to him. From that 
arose his kingship.’ . . . ‘ Inasmuch as C. is called the light of the stars, 
first-born in the beginning, therefore may he grant us prosperity, and 
give us wealth with a goodly following.’ Weber, recognizing ¢aka- 
dhiima as the word on which the interpretation depends, takes it as 
equivalent to the ¢akamaya dhima of RV. i.164.43, ‘the smoke that 
rises from burning cow-dung,’ a well-known fuel—see Haug, Sitzungs- 
berichte der bair. Ak., 1875, ii., p. 506—and surmises that it may be the 
first morning fire, kindled while the stars are still shining, and indicat- 
ing by its rising or falling smoke the weather of the breaking day.” 

The Atharvan ritual-books yield an mterpretation quite different. 
The hymn is in praise of gakadhiima, which, as a possessive compound, 
means ‘ he of the dung-smoke,’ i. e. ‘ he who prophesies from the smoke 
of cow-dung.’ The ¢akadhima predicts the weather for a person about 
to start on a journey—see below. As weather-prophet, he very natu- 


1 So Codex Chambers and the pub- | ° Read agnistha? 
lished text. Three MSS. read cdka-. 7 Read sam-rchatdt, 2d s. imperative? 
2 So all MSS. Weber emends to  *?One MS, adhindsaydsamda. 


prayachans ; ef. AV. vi.128.1. 
3 So all MSS. Weber, dha. | 
4 Variants, nah, vah. | 
5 MSS. yaksma. | 
12 See also Weber, Jnd. Stud, v.257; x.65; Die vedischen Nachrichten von den 
Naksatra, ii.272 note, and 393. ' 


® So emended. MSS. alikla, alisya. 
© One MS. ¢vapadah. 
One MS. daranitu. 
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rally comes, like our ‘‘Old Probabilities” or ‘‘Clerk of the Weather,” 
to be regarded at the same time as controlling the weather for good or 
bad—in short, as weather-maker. Control of the weather, as a dele- 
gated power, would come most naturally from the ‘ heavenly bodies’ 
or naksatrdni. Hence these are said in stanza 1 to have made him their 
king. The belief that the bestowal of fair weather was a prerogative of 
his kingship of course ensured him reverential treatment, and was 
doubtless fostered by the priests. In accordance with the above, the 
translations of the hymn may be easily modified. 

The word ¢akadhiima occurs at Kaucika viii.17, a paribhdsd-sitra, 
thus, jarantah.  Darila 
says, gakadhiima(!) brdhmanah ... etani jirndni pratyetavydni. We 
may render, ‘When in the following siitras there are mentioned the 
plants pramanda and ugira, a boar’s bristle, an wpadhdna, or a 
cakadhiima, it is to be understood that old ones are meant.’ It is clear, 
then, that the ¢akadhima is an old brahman. 

In the wedding-ritual, Kaucika Ixxvi.19, we learn from one sitra 
that the priest causes the groom to take the bride’s hand, uttering the 
stanza AV. xiv.1.48. In the next siitra, it is said that he leads her 
thrice around the fire with a certain other text. Between the two 
sutras, the Daca karmani’ inserts the statement, atra sthdne siryd- 
patham? pathati, and the Atharvaniya-paddhati,’ atra sthdne catvarah 
cakadhimah siryapathan® kurvanti. From this it appears that the 
priestly function of reciting the ‘ wedding-song’ was sometimes entrusted 
to the eakadhiima’s. 

This hymn, vi.128, 1s prescribed at Kaugika 1.13 as part of the ritual 
of a traveling. merchant when about to start on a trading expedition. 
‘With the hymn AV. iii.15 (see Ind. Stud. xvii.247) he sets up his wares 
after touching them with dregs of sacrificial butter.’ Sitra 13 reads, 
nimyjya digyuktabhyan doso gaya patan na iti paticd ’nadudbhyo yamo 
mrtyur vievajie chakadhiimam bhavdgarvav ity upadadhita: *‘ Having 
wiped them, he loads them up(?), while reciting the hymns iii.26 and 
27, incantations against serpents; vi.1, praise of Savitar. who guides 
unerringly ; the five hymns vi.3,4,5,6, and 7, prayers to all the gods for 
protection and guidance : vi.59,93, and 107, imploring protection for the 
beasts of burden of the caravan ; vi.128, the hymn under discussion, a 
prayer for fair weather; and iv.28, praying Bhava and Carva to pro- 
tect man and beast.’ Siitra 14 prescribes certain oblations to be made, 
uttamena, ‘ with the last hymn,’ iv.28. , 

Sitra 15 reads, upottamena suhrdo brahmanasya gakrtpindan parvasv 
adhdya ¢akadhiiman kim adyda har iti prchati: ‘With the hymn last 
but one, i. e. vi.128, he places lumps of dung on the limbs of a Brahman 
friend and asks the ¢akadhima, ‘‘ What sort of a day shall we have to- 


' The stanza calling cakadhima the “first-born light of the stars” is doubtless 
only a bit of exorbitant praise, a further expansion of the idea of his being ‘‘ king 
of the stars.” 

2 See Journal Am. Or. Soc., xi.375, and also p. elxx.=Proce. for Oct., 1883. 

3 MS, sarya-. 
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day?”” Sutra 16, bhadram sumangalam iti pratipadyate, ‘ ‘A fair day, 
a very auspicious one,” he answers.’ And so on. 

Our hymn is prescribed once more in the Kaucika, chapter c., ina 
prayagcitti for a moon eclipse, probably on account of the prayer in the 
third stanza. 


5. Observations on the Condition of Hindu Women according 
to the Mahabharata; by Prof. Edward W. Hopkins, of Bryn 
Mawr, Penn. 


This paper contained a study of the facts regarding woman’s position 
in India as presented by the direct statements—aphorisms, legal saws, 
etc.—-of the great Epic, and by the tales therein preserved, the results 
obtained being compared with those given by the Vedic and legal litera- 
ture. The whole essay embraced the following heads : 

I. 1. General statements regarding women; 2. Character; 3. Honor 
to; 4. Crimes against ; 5. Social condition, freedom, restraint ; 6. Prop- 
erty of ; 7. As queen, as warrior; 8 The girl before marriage; 9. Sale 
of the girl; 10. Woman enslaved. 

II. 1. The wife, polygamy, polyandry ; 2. Marriage-rites ; 3. Relation 
of wife to husband, duty, obedience, guarding, adultery, levirate-mar- 
riage ; 4. Wife’s property ; 5. Divorce ; 6. General remarks. 

Ill. The mother, power of, etc. 

IV. The widow. 

I. 1. The necessity of distinguishing between the sayings fuund in the 
Epic and the acts therein recounted was pointed out. The latter often 
contradict the former. A sketch was given of that which we can pos- 
tulate as the probable position of women in Vedic times, and this was 
then compared with her position at the Epic period. Between the 
unmarried woman and the wife a sharp distinction must be drawn, if 
we would understand woman’s true position; also between Aryan 
and un-Aryan women; also between women of different localities— 
especially between the ‘northern barbarians’ and the ‘ southerners,’ the 
‘northern Kurus’ and the ‘ middle (?) Kurus.’ 2. Misogyny has appar- 
ently a historical growth, to be traced in the remarks regarding women 
in the earlier and the later literature in general, and in the old and the 
new parts of the Epic. They whose wives least deserve it are, in India, 
most prone to speak slightingly of woman and wife. Tvoya from 
the earlier books were contrasted with those from the twelfth and 
thirteenth. Compare especially : xiii.38.1 ff.; xii.213.7; xii.33.45; xiii.48. 
36 ff.; 46.8 ff.; xiv.90.13; xii.81.56; iii.150.49; v.38.42; iii.71.6; etc. 3. 
The Hindu idea of honor to women was discussed. 

4. The laws of vadha and theft of women ; probability of a historical 
reminiscence in the special laws ‘ given to the barbarians’ (old significa- 
tion of dasyu often preserved). 5. Tales of a time when women were 
not guarded (andvrtadh striyah sarvad nard¢ ca, iii.307.15: andvrtah . . 
pura striya dsan, i.122.3 ff. etc.) were compared with the events in the 
main story, and contrasted with the formal laws requiring such guard- 
ing; these laws, again, were compared with the Dharmasitra; the 
result was drawn that the Epic story represents more the Vedic free- 
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dom; an attempt was made to show at what period the strict rules 
began. 6. Property, originally none; gradual growth of property- 
right was discussed ; mainly treated under wife. 

q. Strirdjya (iii.51.23), ‘woman as ruler’ (anucdsitd, v.38.43), and the 
like vague references prove nothing for woman’s right to rule. Such 
cases may have been heard of, but were not admitted as Aryan. A 
minute examination of the Cikhandi legend was made; Holtzmann’s 
view that Arjuna sheltered himself behind Cikhandi was criticized 
(cf. vi.19.19; 22.3). It was doubtfully questioned whether we have not 
here a genuine reminiscence of a woman warrior, she being openly 
recognized as such in spite of the fable yathd ’bhavac ca stri pirvamn 
pacgcat pumstvan samagatalh (vi.107.81). 8. Time of marriage was 
given as uncertain ; the terms of the law correspond only to the later 
parts of the Epic. The kind of girl that one should marry is the same 
as that recommended in the law. Attention was called here and again 
to the unanimity of the Dharmasitras with the later Epic. 

9. Sale of the girl by Culka was discussed ; we must here separate 
customs geographically ; this is intimated by the Epic itself. In this 
regard we probably have no right to say for any one period ‘ the Hindus 
had this or that custom ;’ kuldni, ‘gentes,’ contemporary, but geograph- 
ically sundered, are alone to be considered. All generalizations fail till 
we come to the late time represented by the last additions to the Epic. 
10. Slave-selling was forbidden in general (xiii.44.47); women were en- 
slaved by gambling (dyite jitdsi krtdsi ddsi, ii.67.34) or by war. In the 
latter case there was a year’s respite for the girl (xii.96.15). The law was 
probably stricter than the usage. 

Il. 1. While polygamy extends from Vedic times onward, the legal 
qualifications of secondary wives are never the same ; there is no fixed 
rule regarding marital connection between high-caste men and low-caste 
women. Probably they were always held as concubines; not till late 
did any claim arise for their legal rights. Hindu polygamy in the epic 
period, early or late, is practically monogamy plus concubinage. The 
women became nominally as well as virtually concubines the moment a 
true wife was wedded. ‘The word ddrd,’ it is said, ‘has very different 
meanings.’ Polyandry pure and simple is not proved by Vedic or Epic 
literature. At most we have only the possibility of some such institu- 
tion ‘in the Veda; it must have been at that time a mere reminiscence. 
Whether a limited polyandry did not really exist near enough to Vedic 
and early Epic times to survive as tradition is not absolutely proved, but 
the main tale of the Epic and minor tales in it seem to confirm this 
opinion. It should perhaps be termed rather phylogamy, as in each 
case the wife marries several brothers. A passage from the legal litera- 
ture was pointed out as a further indication that the woman was possibly 
married to the family. But the marriage of one woman to several unre- 
lated men is neither proved nor indicated. The formal statement of the 
Epic is that ‘polyandry is opposed to the world and the Veda,’ since 
‘many men for one woman is a thing unheard of,’ i.195.27, though the 
cases ‘ heard of’ are subsequently given. 

2. Marriage-forms. The chief point here was the establishment of a 
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terminus ab quo to the form of marriage called svayamvara or ‘self- 
choice.’ Reasons were given for objecting to the popular idea that this 
is a very old custom. The writer held that it appertains to the time of 
the advanced Epic, and was a ksatriya, or particularly royal, develop- 
ment of a simpler marriage-form ; he made the suggestion, based on 
some support from the Epic, that this might have been what the law 
calls the prajdpatya. 3. All passages were collected, but no new result 
obtained : the wife is the husband’s chief care; tne husband, the wife's 
divinity. Some differences of custom were noted ; another interesting 
variant to the khddayet of Manu (viii.371) and the ghdtayet of Gautama 
occurs at xii.165.64, evabhis tim ardayet. 

4, The property of the wife was fixed by the later portion of the Epic. 
A correspondence here between the late Epic and the late Law was 
shown. Apropos of the much-disputed nirhdra of Manu ix.199, we find 
at xiii.47.23-25 ndpahdram striyah kuryuh. The wife’s property may 
not legally exceed * three thousand’ when inherited from her husband. 
She shares the rest with his (sons or) relations. 

5. Divorce was permitted under different names. The evidence of 
this is not historical, i. e. based on tales narrated as facts in the Epic, 
but rather aphoristic. The general rule is, na patnim vihareta, xii.269, 
27, comment, vibhajeta. Compare ii.5.11 of the Dharmasiitra of Apa- 
stamba. 6. General remarks followed on woman’s suicide; on the 
word for * kiss,’ yghrd +d, lit. ‘ smell at ’ on Hindu goddess-worship, etc. 

Ill. The mother. Her power and venerableness are fully up to the old 
standard—so far as we can judge from the words and the occurrences 
of the Epic. Nominally, at least, she is exalted to the rank of a divinity. 
If she dies, her representative is the eldest sister among her children, or 
the eldest brother’s wife. 

IV. The widow. Some new examples were adduced to show how 
unfamiliar widow-burning, as a general custom, appeared to the writers 
of even the later Epic. The king is enjoined to support widows, etc. : 
and frequent allusions are made to widows in all ranks. Second 
husbands were not looked upon as unusual, although as somewhat 
reprehensible. 

It was pointed out, finally, that the general assertions of the fore- 
going discussion were subject to certain caste-limitations. 


6. On Avestan Similes. I. Similes from the Realm of Nature ; 
by Dr. A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia College, New York 
City. 

This paper was intended as an introduction to further studies on the 
subject. After some general statements in regard to the similes, it first 
called attention to their comparative frequency throughout the Avesta, 
with the marked and interesting exception, however, of the Gatha 
portion of the literature. The Avestan similes, it was then noted, are 
drawn (a) from the realm of nature, (b) from animals and their actions, 
and (ce) from man and his relations in daily life; and in addition to 
direct similes there are found a number of indirect or implied compari- 
sons, while words used metaphorically are not infrequent. The form 
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and character of the simile were next discussed, and the theory was 
advanced that the similes, even in the midst of prose passages, seem in 
general to be capable of metrical reconstruction. Exceptions to this 
rule were noted and reasons suggested therefor. 

The first division of the subject was then taken up in detail, showing 
that the Avesta derives many of its similes from the realm of nature, as 
the natural phenomena—the winds, clouds, rains, and fires—are all made 
to form the groundwork of a comparison. The terrestrial objects, 
moreover, as the sea, river, mountain, the tree, grass, grain, and stone, 
furnish each an image ; and points of resemblance are sought also from 
the earth, sky, sun, moon, and stars. 

The action (1) of the wind, it was shown, appears in a simile in the 
following passages, Vd. iii.42=viii.30, Afr. iii.6, Ys. lvii.28, and (?) Yt. 
xviii.5; (2) of the rains in Ys. lvii.28; (3) of the clouds at Ys. ix.32, Yt. 
xiv.41, and also Ys. lvii.28. These passages were commented on, and 
metrical reconstructions proposed. (4) The fire was the next element 
noticed ; it occurs in three places, Ys. 1xxi.8, Yt. xxiii.6, xxiv.4; partial 
parallels from Rig Veda vi.18.10, iv.4.4, v.87.6-7, i.112.17, were cited. 

The comparisons drawn from terrestrial objects, (5) the sea Vourukasha 
in Vd. v.28, and (6) from the rivers, Vd. v.24, Yt. viii.24; Ys. lx.4=—Yt. 
xiii.32, and Ys. lxv.3=Yt. v.3, xiii.6, were also examined in particular. 
The Yasna and Yasht passages here quoted, however, are implied similes 
rather than real, but reasons were given for including them ; and the 
question of the compound adjectives zemfrathanh, dinudrajanh, hvare- 
barezanh, each equivalent to a simile, was discussed with some fullness. 
(7) The mountains, it was further remarked, are used figuratively in 
Yt. viii.24. The simile derived (8) from a tree, Vd. v.24, and the image 
from the fading (9) of the grass, Vd. ix.46, were next examined, a met- 
rical reconstruction being suggested also for the latter passage. Fur- 
ther, yavofrathanh at Vd. xix.19 was regarded as an adjective of measure 
drawn (10) from the size of a grain, and equivalent to our ‘thick as a 
barley-corn ;’ while (11) a stone, used as a weapon, was quoted in a simile 
at Yt. xvii.20. A comparison (12) from the size of the earth itself, Ys. 
xix.7= Ys. lxxi.15, was next taken up, and it was shown how the passage 
may be considered metrical. In this connection the adjective zemfra- 
thanh, equivalent to a simile in Yt. x.44, as well as in Ys. lx.4=Yt. xiii. 
32 already spoken of, was recalled. 

Passing from the realm of earth to the celestial regions, a simile 
undoubtedly drawn (13) from the sky was shown to exist in Vd. v.25, 
and the metrical defect in the passage it was proposed to remedy by 
treading, 

yatha (hau asma) imdm zam 

dca pairica bavdava, 
the pronoun also being supplied with asma, to bring out the antithesis, 
as so frequently in the Old Persian Inscriptions imdém bumim, avam 
asmainam, the Skt. dydus, iydém prthivt, and particularly in Yt. 
xiii.2, after which the passage is modeled. (14) The sun as affording an 
image at Yt. x.118, Ys. lx.4=Yt. xiii.82; (15) the moon at Yt, xxiii.6, 
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xxiv.4, x.142; and (16) the stars as occurring in Yt. x.148, (?) xviii.5, gave 
passages that were specially treated. 

In conclusion it was noted that the ancient Iranians were appreciative 
observers of nature, and had chosen similes from this realm to illustrate 
some of their noblest thoughts. 


On a Modern Nestorian MS. Ecclesiastical Calendar ; by 
Prot I. H. Hall. 


Among the objects brought back by Dr. Ward from the journey of 
the ‘‘ Wolfe Expedition” is an Ecclesiastical table, written in Syriac, in 
modern Nestorian hand and ink, but obtained at Mardin. Some Nesto- 
rians now in New York tell me that they have seen others like it ; but 
they themselves do not understand it; nor can they tell me anything 
respecting its use. One of these Nestorians, the Rev. James Doonan, 
said also that the handwriting closely resembles that of his teacher 
23$.%02 248, or Priest Ausha'na of Oroomiah, whom he had seen 
writing similar calendars. It consists of 29 pages, of which 28 form one 
continuous table, in which the headings or arguments are repeated with 
each page. This long table gives the fasts and feasts, and other matters 
ecclesiastical and chronological, for two grand cycles of the sun and 
moon; or for every year of the Enneakaidodekaéteris, beginning with 
the first year of the 14th cycle of 532 years. The specimen page here 
given (translated) shows the arrangement of the table. At the right 
hand are seen the names of the festivals, etc. ; and from right to left, in 
the horizontal lines, run the dates for the several years, of which those 
belonging to cycle 14 occupy the last line but one, and those in cyclé 15, 
the last line. As there are 19 years in the lunar cycle (or in each page), 
28 pages make 28 x 19=532, or the complete solar and lunar cycle. The 
table begins with the Alexandrine year 1737 and ends with 2800; the 
years of cycle 14 running from 1737 to 2268, and those of cycle 15 from 
2269 to 2800. Of course the dates in the lowest row differ from those in 
the next above (each respectively) by 532; and, also of course, the table 
might be extended indefinitely earlier and later by adding more rows of 
years, arranging them after the same rule. The specimen page was 
taken at random. It is to be noted that, since these cycles began at the 
creation of the world, we obtain (by computing backwards, and reducing 
to the Christian era), as the date of that event, the 1st October, B. C. 
5492. 

In general, the use of this table is clear. It gives the month and the 
day of the month upon which occur, severally, the Presentation in the 
temple, the festivals of Moses, Elias, Nisardil, Pentecost, Ascension, 
Easter, Sunday before Lent begins, Rogation, and Annunciation. Only 
we should reverse this order, since the year runs that way, and these 
pages are to be read from the bottom up, and from the last page to the 
first, as well as from right to left. For the other festivals, except Good 
Friday, the number gives the day of the week (Sunday=1, Monday=2, 
etc.). The ‘‘ Foundation” gives the day of the week of the beginning of 
the year, or rather, directly the last day of the preceding year. In the 
Oriental calendars which begin with January 1, the * foundation” 
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In “years cycle 14,” from the second 2206-2209, the number is one too small, 


by scribe’s error. In line “ Presentation,” T. stands for Tishri; as also in lines 


“Moses” and “Annunciation.” In “Elias,” A. stands for Ab, I. for Tidal. In 
“Nasardel,” T. stands for Tammuz. In “ Pentecost and “ Ascension,” I. stands 
for Iyyar, H. for Heziran. In “ Resurrection,” A. stands for Adar, N. for Nisan. 
In “Annunciation.” ©. stands for Cantn. There are sundry mistakes in the 
(whole) table, but it is searcely worth while to make a note of them. 
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numbers are the ‘* numeri concurrentes,” which were supplanted later 
by the Dominical Letters (being, with them, the supplement of 7 [or 8}), 
The line called ‘‘Changes” has three numbers, written closely in one 
line, but here the first is placed above for convenience. Its second 
number gives the dates of the new moons in Tishri I., or October; and 
not, as might be guessed, the date of the Easter new moons. The first 
number in this line is merely the number of the year in the lunar cycle 
of 19 years. This line is the same on all the 28 pages. The second 
number of this line appears to give the so-called terminos paschales 
(Ostergrenzen, Easter-limits) ; i. e. the date of the full moon that deter- 
mines Easter—omitting, for brevity, the name of the month. Thus 25 
means the 25th Adar; 13, the 13th Nisan; 2, the 2d Nisan, and so on. 
The third number of this row is the number concurrent (x) with the 
day of the Easter full moon, which serves to determine the day of the 
week of the latter, by combination with the ‘‘ foundation” (f). Addf 
and x, and you have the week day (counting Sunday as 1, Monday 2, 
etc.) of the terminus paschalis. The next Sunday after this is Easter. 
To illustrate, taking, as sufficient, the first six places in the row: 


Numbers (a), 
Foundation (f) 


Sum; adding and sub- 
tracting 7 from the sum or or 
when pcre | Thursd. Wed. Mond. Friday. Thursd. Mond. 


Making days till Sunday : 3 4 6 2 3 «6 


Add the date of term. 
pasch. (2d number in» 2 Nisan. 18 Nisan. 2 Nisan. 22 Nisan. 10 Nisan. 30 Adar. 


row): 
_ Pa = date of t 28 Nisan. 17 Nisan. 8 Nisan. 24 Nisan. 13 Nisan. 5 Nisan. 

Or, to be a little more intelligible, this row of ‘‘ Changes” gives exactly 
what is in the little table of the Williams MS. (which was printed in the 
Proceedings for October, 1885), together with the numbers of the years 
(which in the Williams MS. are marked by the position of the small 
table under the large one) ; but this now omits the names of the months, 
which are given in the Williams MS. table. 

The row with the title ‘‘Good Fridays” appears to show how many 
entire weeks have passed from the beginning of the year till Good 
Friday, the Friday before Easter—or rather, as the number of weeks is 
always more than 20, it gives the number over 20, and leaves the 20 
number to be understood. Ido not deem it necessary to add illustrations 
to facilitate the computation. If any one chooses to verify, he will find 
it easy. The mistakes of the scribe who wrote the table will not be 
found numerous enough to mislead. At the same time, the tables are 
not written with extreme care; and perhaps the table was computed 
from lunar elements that differ slightly from those used in the other, to 
be presently described. 

I should also add, that, for solving most of the puzzling things, espe- 
cially that presented in the row of Good Fridays, and in the row of 
‘“‘changes,” I am indebted to Dr. C. H. F. Peters, of the Litchfield 
Observatory of Hamilton College. Also, it seems to me that the lexicons 
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need to add something in their definitions of the word tase. It 
here stands, in the plural, for the terminos paschales, and can mean 
nothing else. No definition in any of the lexicons will fit; much less 
any that has been suggested by any of my linguistically learned friends. 
Of course, through the scientific and technical channel hinted at above, 
the derivation of this meaning is natural enough from the regular Syriac 
root ; but the hint of a scientific man, who saw at once through the appli- 
cation of the term, and judged it from his own view-point outside of the 
Syriac, suggested a transliteration of the Greek éraxra; which alone 
would have a strong favorable color. 

Respecting the feast Nisardil or Nésardel, it is the Nestorian name 
for the first Sunday of ecclesiastical summer, or the seventh Sunday 
after Pentecost; which, in the common Syrian lesson-tables, is called 
‘‘of the blessed apostles,” or simply, *‘of the apostles.” But for a full 
account, see R. Payne Smith’s Thesaurus Syriacus, 2326. 

The ‘“ Rogation” or ‘‘Supplication” in the calendar is not the same 
time ast hat of the Roman church. In the latter, ‘‘ Rogation” is the three 
days preceding Ascension. In the calendar, it is a feast twenty days 
before the ‘‘Sunday before Lent,” or 69 days before Easter, and there- 
fore always on a Monday. 

Interesting is the arrangement of feasts by periods of seven weeks. 
Lent Sunday (‘‘ Dimanché gras”) is 49 days or seven weeks before Easter. 
Pentecost is 49 days or seven weeks after Easter. Nisardil is 98 days 
or twice seven weeks after Easter. Elijah is 147 days, or thrice seven 
weeks after Easter. Moses is 49 days after Elijah, or four times seven 
weeks after Easter. 

The calendar. contains a number of mistakes in its body. Thus, on the 
first page of the calendar are the following errata : 


Year 1741, line ‘‘ Elijah,” for 10 Ab read 10 Tlal. 
Nasardil,” for 17 read 27. 
Pentecost, for 4 Heziran read 20 Iyyar. 
for 15 lyyar read 4 Heziran. 
sa for 24 Iyyar read 15 Lyyar. 
Ascension,” for 13 Lyyar read 25 lyyar. 
for 25 lyyar read 5 Iyyar. 
for 5 lyyar read 13 Iyyar. 
‘*Kaster,” for 22 Nisan read 12 Nisan. 
‘“* Fast” (Lent), for 12 Shobat read 22 Shobat. 
e Rogation, ” for 8 Canin read 18 Canin. 
for 22 Shobat read 22 Canin. 


The other table, of one page, needs scarcely more description than 
will appear from the following translation of it. It is a table to find 
the new moon, or the beginning of the lunar month, for any time in the 
Alexandrine calendar. Below the table is the arithmetical rule and 
explanation, of which the translation is here given. 

This table is explained in the rule appended. It contains, however, a 
great many mistakes. According to the periods adopted by the Church, 
19 Julian years=235 synodical months : i. e.=69393 days. Hence 1 sy- 
nodical month=29".53. Instead of this exact number, 29} days was taken 
as the number for finding the ‘‘ golden numbers,” adding alternately 
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29 and 80days. The remaining fraction was provided for by the “ saltus 
lune,” whose position in the cycle according to the Alexandrine compu- 
tation differed from that of the Roman. Beginning, therefore, from 19 
Tishri{I upwards in the first right hand column, we find the dates that 
follow by adding alternately 29 and 30, and having regard to the days 
of the month. Another check is the following : 12 synodical months 
are, to,a small fraction, 11 days shorter than the Julian year. Hence, 
in any one horizontal line, the difference between two successive num- 
bers (right minus left, or right + 29.5) should be 11, or sometimes 10, and 


only in occasional instances 12. 
Months. 
931:112 22 415 2% 718 2910 24 617 27 9d. 
21 24 616 27 8 2030:112 26 718 2910 Ab. 
22 25 718 281021 27 92030:1 12 Tammuz. 
23 26 718 291022 27 920 = 112 Heziran. 
27 921 30:1 13 23 291122 
30 11 22 
9 20 31:1 13 24 
819 11 25 4 Shobat. 
9 20 31:1 13 24 6 Cantin [2]. 
9 20 31:1 12 23 291122 31425 7 Candin{1]. 
1021 21324 92031:11223 41526 8 Tishri [2]. 
1122 31425 1021 213824 51627 9 Tishri [1}. 
19 1817 161514 131211 109 876 5483 1 Numbers. 


‘In the rfame of Our Lord, I write a complete computation of the lunar months. 
If, therefore, you desire to know on what day in the solar month the new moon 
occurs, take the number of the Alexandrine year that you are seeking, and reject 
from it one thousand and seven hundred and sixty; and divide the remainder by 
19; and take that which remains and enter at the number written in the row of 
olaf beth [i.e., the lowest line] in the table preceding, in the column of yud and 
teth [i.e., the perpendicular column corresponding], and go down opposite the 
number of your remainder; thus [you will find] the beginning of the lunar month, 
opposite the [name of the] solar month, And if the year be a leap year, when 
you have passed Shobat, subtract one day from the number of your remainder. 
And when there are two numbers for the months, marked with two points, in 
those months there begin two lunar months, at the first and at the last of the 
month, since ending it changes to the beginning. And pray for me in love.’ 


Obvious errors in the table are: Line lil: col. 19, for 9 read 19; col. 
18, for 31:1 read 1 (the month has only 30 days) ; col. 16, 22 more correct 
than 23; col. 13, 25 better than 26. Line Ab: col. 18, for 5 read 2; also, 
more correctly : col. 15, for 6 read 5; col. 11, for 20 read 19; col. 9, for 
12 read 11; col. 7, for 4 read 3; col. 6, for 16 read 14 or 15. Line Cantén 
T: col. 18, for 2 read 4. Tishri 1I: col. 13, for 2 read 5; col. 8, for 31:1 
read 30. Tishri I: col. 8, for 2 read 31:2; col. 19, for 29 read 31:1. 
The table seems to be computed very roughly. 

It seems hardly worth while to print entire the other table of the MS., 
or to append a list of the scribe’s errors. In reading the table, the diffi- 
culty is much increased by the scribe’s habitual omission of the points 
which distinguish dolath from rish. Yet in that case there was almost 
always the check that the one stands for 4, the other for 200. which could 
not well be mistaken in the connection. 
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8. Further Inscriptions in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York; all from the Cesnola Collection ; by Prof. I. H. Hall. 


I. Cypriote Inscriptions. 

1. On a gem of soft milky colored stone, {{ x; inch in dimension. 
Figure of antelope with head turned back, running. Over the hind 
quarters the character ti.no., # inch high, reading, apparently, from 
right to left. Probably genitive of owner’s name Tivo or O/vw. On the 
back of the gem is the figure of an antelope, with the Phoenician star 
(or sun) and crescent. The star is made of a central disk surrounded 
by dots. 

2. On an amphora of red pottery, 2 feet 5 inches high; 103 inches 
greatest diameter ; neck 9 inches high ; mouth 3 inches inner diameter, 
3; inches outer ; handles 8 inches high ; shape like the Rhodian amphore, 
but more slim ; and a ring around the base. Cypriote letter, 1 inch high, 
on one handle: ti. Maker’s mark. 

3. Fragment of pottery, vase-handle. Cypriote letter lo., incised 
before baking. Strokes % inch long. 

II. Greek Inscriptions. 

1. Handle of Rhodian jar. Rectangular stamp (right-hand one), 2 x % 
inches in dimension ; impression bad at top, because stamp did not reach 
the clay throughout. Thick letters, } inch high. Reads IEPOKAEY. 
Maker’s or proprietor’s name, in the genitive. The same termination of 
that case appears in other examples. 

2. Handle of Rhodian jar (right-hand one). Rectangular stamp, 1} x ¢ 
inches in dimension. Letters 4, to }:inch high. Reads HPAKAEITOY, 
Proprietor’s or maker’s name, in the genitive. 

3. Rhodian jar, 2 feet 6 inches high; greatest diameter 1 foot ; neck 
11 inches high; handles 1 foot high. Mouth 5 inches outer, 4 inches 
inner diameter. Circular seals on handles, each with the conventional 
rose. Stamps 1} inches extreme diameter. Letters with bases towards 
the center, or reading from within. 

a. Letters |; to4 inch high. Stamp only partly impressed, and a gap 
in the inscription. Reads EIII EPM AMOY ITANAMOY, Eponym, 
and name of Doric month. The space where the stamp is defective 
would have held about 5 letters, or possibly 6; but the clay evidently 
spread or stretched after the impression. A trace of a letter at the 
beginning of the gap in the second word looks like I, but it is uncertain. 
Instead of MOY, the true reading may be NOY, but the stroke needed to 
make a M of the N is there, whether by accident or not. Not unlikely 
the name is EPMIANOY, and the trouble made by the stamp’s moving 
during impression. 

b. Letters ;3; inch high. Badly and only partially impressed. Reads 
ELL KAZTQAT[OY]. The bracketed letters have traces, but their ending 
is uncertain. Eponym. 

4. On bottom of small handled vase, or pitcher, or cup, but handle 
broken off. Vessel 23 inches high, 3} inches greatest diameter, 2,4; 
inches across top; bottom slightly concave, 14 inches diameter. Red 
Roman pottery. On bottom, above, arranged in a curve, reading from 
the center, the letters 11V. Below, a letter that may be either M or 2: 
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probably the latter ; though its position is so ambiguous that nothing can 
be decided. 


9. On Hebrew Genealogy ; by Gen. H. B. Carrington, of the 
United States Army. 


The author illustrated the fact that—given a sequence of long lives—it 
takes only a very few to bridge over a long space in human history ; 
and that—accepting the figures of the book of Genesis as correct—the 
lives of five patriarchs span the entire time from the Creation to Abra- 
ham. He then adverted to the bearing of this on the life and value of 
tradition. 


10. Note on the proper name Bu-du-ilu; by Dr. Morris Jas- 
trow, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


The name of this king of the Ammonites is mentioned by Sennacherib, 
I.R.38, col. ii.52, and by Esarhaddon, III.R.16, col. v.18. It is read by 
Schrader, K.A.T.’ p. 141, and by Delitzsch, Assyr. Lesestiicke*, p. xiii.52, 
as Pu-du-ilw: and it is explained by the former as the equivalent of the 
Biblical bxn7_a of Numbers xxxiv.28. Against this interpretation sev- 
eral objections may be urged. First, we have the name Pa-di-i in the 
inscription of Sennacherib just cited, line 70; and this, as Schrader, p. 
164, also admits, is clearly the Biblical >745 of II. Kings xxiii.36 and 
elsewhere ; so that we should expect, as a transcription of Symp, either 
Pa-di-ilu or Pa-du-ilu, but not Pu-du-ilu. Secondly, the more usual 
value of the first cuneiform sign is bu. It might, of course, be pu ; but 
an examination of the Assyrian transcription of foreign proper names 
reveals the fact that when ambiguous cuneiform signs are used, they 
are, as a rule, employed with their more usual value. In proper names, 
at least, there is not that great freedom in the use of a sign with several 
phonetic values indifferently, which is elsewhere so characteristic of 
Assyrian writing. The scribes seldom deviate from this rule, and only 
perforce. 

I would therefore read the name as Bu-du-ilu. In explanation of it. 
we may observe that there are many Phoenician proper names, originally 
compounded with 32, which have become abbreviated in the course of 
time by the loss of their initial y. Thus we find y)n72 for 75n72p; 
for yowNTay; for for and 
other the like; see Schréder, Phinizische Sprache, p. 88. In like man- 
ner, I take Bu-du-ilu as the equivalent of Seta, and this in turn as a 
shortened form of >y13y, ‘Servant of El.’ 

There is another Assyrian name which is compounded with 33; and 
it supports the explanation just given, It is Bu-di-ba-al, and occurs in 
the great Assurbanipal inscription, V.R.,col.1i.83 and 91. The 7 of Budi- 
is probably a connecting-vowel, analogous to that found almost invari- 
ably in Ethiopic and very frequently in Hebrew names: thus, Abital, 
‘Father of dew; Achinoam, ‘Brother of loveliness; Achimoth, 
‘Brother of death; Eliezer, ‘God of strength.’ Accordingly, Budi- 
baal corresponds exactly to the above-quoted 5y2732 of the Phoenician 
inscriptions, and means ‘Servant of Baal.’ 
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The identity of Budu- and Budi- will hardly be questioned ; especially 
since we find a king of Assyria with the name Bu-di-ilu. mentioned at 
LR.6, No. 8a and b.—As the Greek transcriptions show, the 13 of the 
Phoenician names was pronounced B6éd, and this could be rendered in 
Assyrian only by Budu- or Budi-. 

The abbreviations cited above have their parallel in the Old Tes- 
tament also. At I. Samuel xii.11, the name {72 stands for }72y, and is 
identical with jay of Judges xii.18. Considering the lateness of the 
Phoenician inscriptions in which these abbreviations are found, it is 
the more important that an instance occurs in Assyria so early as 
Sennacherib. 


After the presentation of this paper to the Society, the writer’s 
attention was called to a passage in Bezold’s new book, Assyrisch- 
Babylonische Literatur, from which it appears that Dr. Jensen also 
explains Bu-du-ilu as above—a confirmation, which, éoming as it does 
from so high a source, is certainly valuable and welcome. 


11. On Assyrian and Samaritan ; by Dr. Jastrow. 


This paper, embodying the preliminary results of a study of Samaritan 
in its bearings on Assyrian, aimed to exhibit the light which Samaritan 
throws on many points of Assyrian Lexicography, and the aid it furnishes 
for the explanation of some of the phenomena of Assyrian phonology. 
The following abstract gives a summary of the more important points 
touched upon. 

The stem épésu is one of the most common in Assyrian, and is as exten- 
sively employed as our own English fiz. Its equivalent in the other 
Semitic Janguages has hitherto been sought in vain; but it is found in 
Samaritan, and the context in which it occurs shows its use to be quite 
similar to that of the Assyrian. As a verb we meet with it in the 
Samaritan translation of Genesis iv.21, where the Hebrew 333 wojn 
ay) is rendered day A noun formed from this stem 
occurs several times in the Samaritan Genesis. The word 7", in the 
phrase Mn (Gen. ii.19,20; iii.1,14, etc.), is invariably M72 or 
nosy. Similarly in viii.1 is 7 corresponding: to 
the x in Syriac; so also 1H (Gen. i.24,30) is no’py; and finally, in i.28, 
mn by itself is 

From the use of the word in these passages as ‘living thing’ and also 
as the translation of wan ‘handle,’ it is evident that its use is quite as 
wide as in Assyrian. If, however, we start from what seems to be the 
fundamental signification in Assyrian, ‘to do’ or ‘make,’ we can easily 
see how the word came to be used to designate an animal—as ‘some- 
thing made’ or ‘created.’ The Samaritan would correspond exactly to 
the German Creatur or our own creature. And bearing in mind the 
idiomatic use of the Assyrian equivalent in such phrases as épéSu pa, 


is evidently a corruption for and is of course Kutdpa, 
My quotations from the Samaritan are taken from Heidenheim’s edition of Samari- 
tan texts, Bibliotheca Samaritana, vol. i., Leipzig, 1884, 
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literally ‘making mouth,’ for ‘speaking,’ and épéiu uzna, ‘ hearing,’ it 
is nothing remarkable that * making the harp’ should signify ‘ handling 
the harp.’ It is possible, moreover, that the Samaritan translator takes 
the Hebrew word in the literal sense of ‘ fashioning,’ and intentionally 
designates Jubal as the inventor of the two musical instruments there 
mentioned. However this may be, it will be admitted that we have in 
the Samaritan poppy the counterpart of the Assyrian stem, and that the 
two have a similar signification in the two languages. 

The Assyrian talimu, which is usually rendered ‘full-brother,’ has 
hitherto been found only in the dialect of the so-called Targum Jeru- 
shalmi, and that in a single passage, Gen. xlix.5, where Simeon and 
Levi are spoken of as poon pms. From this it follows—since Simeon 
and Levi are children of the same mother—that the word here also is 
limited to the signification ‘full-brother.’. In Samaritan, p5n is a very 
common term, byt is used in the general sense of ‘ brother’ without any 
distinction as to ‘half’ or ‘full.’ It is used interchangeably with nx. 
Thus in Gen. xlii.8, the brothers of Joseph are spoken of as yon. 

Such passages as Gen. xvi.12, ymx 9D 129 Syn, and ix.5, in the phrase 
YN wer, and xix.7, where Lot addresses his fellow-citizens of Sodom as 
‘me ‘my brothers,’ in all of which the Samaritan has talim, show that 
any distinction which may once have existed between dh and talim has 
disappeared. 

The feminine of talimu, namely talimtu, which has only been found 
in Assyrian, is in common use in Samaritan ; and the passages in Genesis 
in which non is met with (xx.2; xxiv.30,60; xxv.20; etc.) prove that 
it has acquired the same general signification as its masculine equiva- 
lent. We need therefore not be surprised if we some day find the word 
in an Assyrian text in a wider sense than the hitherto accepted ‘full- 
brother.’ 

It may be of interest to note that the Samaritan version translates 
(xli.2) with wn, _taking mex for ahiv—a very curious 
blunder. 

The development of the stem pby presents an interesting feature in 
Assyrian. From the signification ‘to be complete,’ it has given rise, on 
the one hand, to such derivatives as Sulmu, ‘safety, peace,’ Salimtu, 
‘uninjured, intact, whole ; and on the other hand (since ‘ completing’ 
also involves the idea of ‘ ending’), to Salamu, ‘ complete one’s life’ and 
so ‘die,’ whence Salamtu, ‘corpse.’ Similarly reAevrav, ‘to complete, 
end, die.’ 

Now while the cognate languages use the word only in the first sense 
of ‘complete,’ i. e. ‘safe’ or ‘ perfect,’ the Samaritan again agrees with 
the Assyrian in using the stem in the two-fold sense. Thus in Gen. 
xx.3, nD pn, lit. ‘ Behold thou art dead,’ is rendered in the Samaritan 
version by pow 37; and so also in Gen. xxi.16, a5 nin is translated 
by mv now. Furthermore the verb yn) ‘expire’ is invariably given as 
pow (Gen. vi.17; xxv.8,17; xxxv.29; xlix.33; etc.). Asan instance of its 
use in the sense of ‘ perfect and intact,’ Gen. xvii.1 may be cited, wherg 
p’nn is translated by obw. 
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The word ‘38 in the already quoted warn 4D." (Gen. iv.21) is trans- 
lated by way. Nouns formed through the addition of an elif seem to 
be quite common in Samaritan. Thus we have 3px for Hebrew 3p) 
(Gen. vi.19; vii.3); Dw for Hebrew 04, ‘ blood’ (ix.4,5; xxxvii.26,31). The 
word wy is a similar formation of ws, which is the same as the com- 
mon Semitic stem wes, so that wor means ‘chief, head’ or the like. 

In the Bilingual vocabulary, 11. R.vii.36ff., we have a series u-ra-ku, 
a-ra-su, ur-ru-Su, and lines 42 ff. subat a-ris-ti.. The ideogram for ‘ head,’ 
which is used in connection with u-ra-&u and ur-ru-su, places it beyond 
doubt that we have here some derivatives of ré%u, which is actually 
found just above in 1. 86. A-ra-éu and aristu, we may therefore safely 
conclude, go back to the same root, A further proof, however, that 
aristu stands in a close relation to the idea of ‘head, chief’ and the like 
is furnished by II.R.30, No. 1, Rev. 1. 22, where the same signs-—as in the 
left column of IT.R. vii. 1. 42 ff.—are explained by gsubat élitu (ef. 1. 21 éluti). 
Whatever the phrase may mean, élitu can only be from mby ‘high’ (cf, 
1. 141f.). But aristu is a noun formed exactly like the Samaritanys 
through the addition of elif merely with the feminine-ending ; and since 
aragu and urrusu are evidently infinitive forms, the one of the simple 
Kal conjugation, the other a Piel, it follows that the Assyrian had a 
verb wax as well. Whether this verb is a denominative or not is another 
question. 

The Hebrew *pyaav * my oath’ (Gen, xxiv.) is translated by ‘px, from 
the same root which in Assyrian means ‘speak,’ and whence we have 
ammatu, ‘word, promise, command,’ and mamitu, ‘oath.’ The passage 
in Gen, xix.29, Pap, is translated by 130, 
which shows the stem to have a meaning similar to Assyrian salaku, 
‘cut-out, tear open’ (ef. Arabic salaku). The word seems to be a Shafel 
extension of ‘p>, which is found in Samaritan, Gen. xix.15,17, as the 
translation of Hebrew 790 ‘ perish.’ 

The word 7p is used at Gen. xiv.2,8 for Hebrew npndn. One of 
the meanings of kitrubu—from karabu—is ‘ attack,’ so that we have in 
the Samaritan the counterpart of the Assyrian word. 

The weakening of the gutturals is, as we now know, a phenomenon 
which, far from being limited to Assyrian, is, on the contrary, common 
to all Semitic languages. On this point they differ only in the extent 
to which the process has gone on. Arabic forms no exception, as a 
comparison of modern with classic Arabic shows ; it simply stands at 
one end of the scale, having preserved a greater wealth of guttural 
sounds than any of its sisters. In the Assyrian this weakening has 
gone so far that the distinction between alif and hé has entirely fallen 
away, as also the distinction between the weaker heth (the unpointed 
ha of the Arabic) and the two ayins ; very frequently, indeed, the same 
sign stands for any one of the five consonants. The Mandaic, as Pro- 
fessor Néldeke conclusively shows (Mand. Gram., p. 58 ff.), does not fall 
far behind the Assyrian. The Samaritan seems to have gone, if possible, 
still further than the Assyrian. Here there is absolutely no difference 
whatever between any of the gutturals. 

We meet constantly with examples where a stronger guttural has 
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been replaced in writing by a weaker one; thus yyw, for Hebrew myn, 
‘east’ (Gen. xii.8; xiii.14); my for pry, ‘seed’ (Gen. viii.22); Wy is the 
translation for dw, ‘return,’ showing that it is the same as Hebrew yn; 
yur is the translation of Jy, ‘way,’ and therefore equivalent to myx, 
etc. But not only this—the same word is written indifferently with 
almost any of the guttural letters. Thus we have 53m and 53y as the 
translation of py, ‘to see; Sx and Sn, for Hebrew 5x, ‘god.’ For 
yy we have »yn—probably an abbreviation of “ynx—side by side with 
We find mows and as the rendering of pw. Also and 
may for ony, and many more. 

It is known that the Hebrew and Arabic ‘ hand’ is in Assyrian édu. 
In Samaritan, the word for ‘hand’ is invariably written 4%, which 
leaves no doubt that the pronunciation must have been the same as in 
Assyrian. 

In like manner, the Assyrian immu ‘day, daylight’ has a counter- 
part in the Samaritan pox (Gen. viii.22; xxxi.39,40), where again the 
initial aleph points to an agreement in the pronunciation with the 
Assyrian. This opens the very important question as to the original 
sound of the letter jod; perhaps it was an 7, at least in some cases, in 
all the Semitic languages. The Assyrian and Samaritan and, we may 
add, the Syriac (where we also have td and imama), would seem to indi- 
cate that such is the fact. 

The writer proposes to continue his investigations as the succeeding 
numbers of the Bibliotheca Samaritana appear. The results obtained 
from a mere fragmentary study of Samaritan literature warrant the 
conclusion that a thorough and exhaustive study will greatly advance 
our knowledge of the Assyrian tongue. 


After the customary vote of thanks to the Faculty of the 
Divinity School, the Society adjourned to meet in Boston, May 
11, 1887. 


Prof. Hall sends the following note respecting the MS. de- 
scribed by him in the Proceedings for May, 1886. 


Deserving of public mention is the fact that the text of the Lives of 
the Prophets in the Philadelphia MS. is the recension which Syriac 
scholars have been hunting after for a long time, the others known not 
fitting closely enough. What is probably the Syriac original is extant 
in British Museum MSS., and also in MSS. known to the American 
missionaries in Oroomiah. Nestle published so much of the Syriac as 
included the four major prophets, and that ‘‘e tribus codicibus musei 
Britannici,” but giving no variants. His text shows some variants, but 
the Greek is a marvelously close translation. The Syriac readily solves 
some knots caused by the awkwardness of the copyist, confirms my 
conjecture as to slips, and so on. 

Since writing this note I observe that Prof. Fr. Baethgen, of Kiel, in 
an article in Zeitschr. f. d. alttestl. Wiss. describing Sachau MS. no. 131 
(which appears to be a a! of that whence came several MSS. in the 
Union Theol. Seminary, N. Y.), finds the Syriac text, and assumes it to 


be a translation from the Greek of ‘* Epiphanius of Cyprus.” The Syriac 
copy indeed attributes the treatise to Epiphanius of Cyprus, but the 
concomitants of the Greek recensions show that it was probably one of 
the literary remains of Epiphanius of Tyre, in ‘“‘ Hebrew” (i. e. the local 
Aramaic), which were translated into Greek by Dorotheus. 
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Proceedings at Boston, May ilth, 1887. 


Tur Society met on Wednesday morning at 10 o’clock, in the 
hall of the American Academy. The President, Professor Whit- 
ney, being absent, on account of illness, the Vice-President, Rev. 
Dr. Peabody, of Cambridge, took the chair. 

The Recording Secretary, Professor Lyon, of Cambridge, read 
the minutes of the foregoing meeting and they were approved. 
The general order of proceedings was announced, and after this 
the reports of the retiring officers were presented. 

The accounts of the Treasurer, Mr. Van Name, were referred, 
with the book and vouchers, to the Rev. Messrs. Dickerman and 
W. H. Ward as a Committee of Audit, and upon examination 
were reported to be correct. They may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand, May 12th, 1886, - - - - - - $958.14 
Assessments (100) paid in for year 1886-87, = - $500.00 
Assessments (26) for other years, - - - - 130.00 
Two life-memberships, - - - - 150.00 
Sale of the Journal, - - - - - - 36.48 
Interest of bank-deposit, - - - - - 35.41 

Total receipts for the year, - = - - - - - - - 851.89 

$1,805.03 
EXPENDITURES. 
Printing of Proceedings, .- - - - = $240.41 
Expenses of correspondence (postage, etc.), - 22.50 

Total expenditures for the year, - - - - - - $284.66 

Balance on hand, May 11th, 1887, - - - - - - 1,520.37 

$1,805.03 


The Bradley type-fund now amounts to $1,083.86. 


The Librarian, Mr. Van Name, reported as follows: The acces- 
sions to the Society’s collections during the year 1886-87 consist 
of thirty-six volumes, seventy-six parts of volumes, and one 
hundred and one pamphlets. Aside from the regular exchanges, 
the most important contribution has come from the government 
of India, ten volumes, some of them of unusual value. The num- 
ber of the titles of printed books is now four thousand three 
hundred and sixty-nine, and of manuscripts, one hundred and 
Sixty-two. 
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For some time past, the crowded state of the Library of Yale 
College has left but scanty accommodations for the el of 
the Society, and made the proper arrangement of the books im- 
possible. From this difficulty there is now prospect of a speedy 
relief. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Professor Lanman, of Cam- 
bridge, announced for the Committee of Publication that the 
printing of Professor Bloomfield’s edition of the Kaugikasitra 
was so far advanced as to render the early issue of the first half 
of the thirteenth volume probable; and that ample material was 
on hand with which to begin the fourteenth; leaving the second 

art of volume xiii. for the rest of Professor Bloomfield’s work, 
if this should appear desirable. 

On behalf of the Board of Directors it was announced that the 
next meeting would be held on Wednesday, October 26, 1887, 
either at New Haven or at Baltimore, the President and Treas- 
urer to serve as a Committee of Arrangements. The Committee 
of Publication had been re-appointed, so that it consists of Messrs. 
Salisbury, Toy, Van Name, W. H. Ward, and W. D. Whitney. 
The Directors proposed and recommended to the Society for 
election the following persons: 

As Corresponding Member— 


Prof. J. H. Haynes, Central Turkey College, Aintab; 
and as Corporate Members— 


Prof. John Binney, Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. ; 

Prof. Hermann Collitz, Bryn Mawr College, Penn.; 

Prof. H. V. Hilprecht, University of Penn., Philadelphia; 

Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch, Sinai Congregation, Chicago, I; 

Mr. James R. Jewett, Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. ; 

Mr. Charles Knapp, Columbia College, New York City; 

Prof. J. G. Lansing, Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church, 
New Brunswick, N. J.; 

Prof. George F. Moore’, Andover, Mass. 


The gentlemen thus proposed were duly elected. 

The Chairman named as a committee to nominate officers for 
the ensuing year the Rev. Mr. Dickerman and Professors T. O. 
Paine and Elwell. The Committee reported later on, proposing 
the re-election of the old board, with the substitution of the name 
of Professor Edward W. Hopkins for that of Professor Short, 
recently deceased. The proposal of the Committee was ratified 
by the meeting without dissent.* 


* The names of the board as now constituted may be given for convenieuce : 
President, Professor W. D. Whitney, of New Haven ;— Vice-Presidents, Rev. A. P. 
Peabody, of Cambridge; Professor E. E. Salisbury, of New Haven; Rev. W. H. 
Ward, of New York :—Recording Secretary, Professor D. G. Lyon, of Cambridge ; 
— Corresponding Secretary, Professor C. R. Lanman, of Cambridge ;-—Secretary of 
the Classical Section, Professor W. W. Goodwin, of Cambridge ;— Treasurer and 
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The Corresponding Secretary read the names of those who had 
died during the year. They were as follows: 
The Honorary Members, 


Prof, Adolf Friedrich Stenzler, of Breslau; 
Mr. Alexander Wylie, of Londop; 


and the Corporate Members, 


Prof. E. W. Gurney, of Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Mr. Henry C. Kingsley, of New Haven, Conn.; 
Prof. Charles Short, of New York. 


Stenzler, the Nestor of European Indologists, was born July 9, 
1807. His greatest achievements were upon the fields of the 
drama, of law, and of lexicography. He is perhaps most com- 
monly known by his widely circulated Elementarbuch der Sans- 
krit-sprache. To his vast knowledge of Indian antiquity was 
joined a character remarkable for modesty, amiability, and stern 
devotion to duty. Like our lamented Dr. Williams, Mr. Wylie* 
was a self-taught man, and devoted to a similar life-work, the 
spread of the Christian Scriptures in the Celestial Empire, where 
he was agent for the British and Foreign Bible Society. He 
wrote in Chinese important works, original or translated, on 
Arithmetic, Geometry, the Calculus, Astronomy, Mechanics, the 
Steam Engine, and on Manchu Tartar Grammar; a Dialogue on 
Christianity, and the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark in 
Manchu and Chinese. In English, he published articles on 
Chinese religion, literature, and science, on the history of Prot- 
estant missions in China, translations from the “ Ethnography of 
the Han,” and “ Notes on Chinese Literature,” the last a most 
valuable contribution to Chinese Bibliography, reviewing over 
two thousand treatises. The great fruitfulness of Professor Gur- 
ney’st life was in fields of action that brought him little into the 
notice of the bustling world. As Professor of History, as Dean, 
and as Fellow of the Corporation of Harvard College, he has 
done a work whose influence upon individual minds and charac- 
ters and upon the general development of higher education in this 
country has been and will long continue to be beneficent and 
powerful. Mr. Kingsley, of the class of 1834 in Yale College, 
had been for twenty-four years the Treasurer of that institution, 


Librarian, Mr. Addison Vau Name. of New Haven ;—-Directors, Professor John 
Avery, of Brunswick, Maine; Professor Joseph Henry Thayer, of Cambridge, 
Mass.; Mr. Alexander I. Cotheal and Professor Isaac H. Hall, of New York; 
Professor Edward W. Hopkins, of Bryn Mawr, Penn.; and President Daniel C. 
Gilman and Professor Maurice Bloomfield, of Baltimore. 

* A memoir of his life and labors by M. Henri Cordier will appear in the July 
number of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

+A brief sketch of his life and services was presented to the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences by Professor Dunbar, May 11, 1887, and may be found in 
the Proceedings of that body for that date. 
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and brought to the responsible duties of that office an untiring 
self-sacrifice and distinguished sagacity. Mr. Short graduated at 
Harvard in 1846, and had been for many years Professor of Latin 
in Columbia College, New York. Aside from his work as a 
teacher, the latter years of his life were devoted to the critical 
study of the New Testament,and he served as a member of the 
American Committee on the revision of the translation thereof. 

The Corresponding Secretary laid before the Society some of 
the miscellaneous correspondence of the half-year. Shankar 
Pandurang Pandit, of Bombay, sends the Society a MS. of 
Darila’s Comment on the Kaugika Sitra for the use of Professor 
Bloomfield. Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjiina writes from the 
same city expressing his interest in the work of the Society and 
his cordial recognition of the contributions, now making and in 
pes. towards the elucidation of the ancient monuments of 

is religion. Mr. James Richard Jewett, who has been teaching 
in Arabic in a little native school at Zahleh, Mt. Lebanon, writes 
that he has a large collection of proverbs and other texts in the 
common Arabic dialect of Syria, with translation, notes, and 
vocabulary—all well advanced towards readiness for publication. 

After the miscellaneous business, the Society proceeded, at 
11.15 A. M., to the hearing of communications, which were con- 
tinued until 5 p. M., with a recess between 1 and 2 Pp. M. 


1. The rising sun on Babylonian seals; by Rev. Dr. W. 
Hayes Ward, of New York City. 


The family of seals discussed embraces those on which George Smith, 
in his ‘‘Chaldean Genesis,” saw the building of a ‘‘ tower.” Of these 
there are nine which have been copied in various publications, besides a 
tenth in my own possession. Of all these, copies were shown. Menant 
and others have seen that it is not a tower that is represented, but a 
gate, or door, which the porter is opening or shutting. The projections 
on the top and bottom on one side, on which the door turns in its 
sockets, are clearly seen in some cases. The fact that the door is often 
narrower in the middle simply indicates that the seal is not a pure 
cylinder, but is smaller in the middle. These cylinders have one or 
more gates, with bands across them, like the bands on the gates of Ba- 
lawat, and the porter has his two hands on the gate. On the other side 
of the gate from the porter, and so outside of it, is a very striking figure 
of a god. He has the horned headdress of a god, or has wavy rays pro- 
ceeding from his shoulders. On one side of him, or on both sides, is a 
prominence half his height, on the top of which he lifts one foot; or he 
puts one hand on the top of each of the two as if lifting himself by that 
means. In his hand he holds a notched weapon. I am surprised that 
what is the simple explanation has not immediately occurred to me and 
to others. The gates are, I think, the gates of the dawn. The two 
gates are for symmetry, as is the fact so often in the case of other 
devices on the older seals, as of Gisdubar fighting a lion. I prefer this 
explanation to any which might make one gate that of the morning and 
the other of the evening. The gate of the dawn is being opened by the 
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porter for the exit of the sun-god, who appears as a mighty man, ready 
to run a race, and climbing over the hills of the east. That this is a 
true explanation is confirmed by several hymns to the sun-god, which 
were read from the translations of Mr. Pinches and M. Lenormant, in 
which the sun is apostrophized as entering at night into the gates of 
night and coming out of the gates in the morning. If this explanation 
is correct it also explains another much more abundant class of Baby- 
lonian seals, generally in hematite. On these a god stands with one 
foot slightly elevated, resting on a low prominence or stool, which some- 
times takes the shape of an animal. In his hand he carries the same 
notched weapon, but he has no rays from his shoulders. I regard this 
as the same sun-god Shamash, in a more conventional form. These 
cylinders may date from 1500 B. C. to 700 B. C., while those with gates 
are older—having the archaic larger size and concave outline. The 
notched weapon I imagine to be a wooden sword or club, armed with 
flakes of flint, like the Mexican Maquahuit]. Associated with the sun- 
god on these hematite cylinders is almost always a flounced beardless 
figure with horned headdress and hands raised in an attitude of respect, 
which I take to be a deity and not a worshiper, and probably the god- 
dess Aa, wife of Shamash. On these cylinders very frequently the only 
inscription is ‘‘ Shamash and Aa,” which, I take it, is one of the few cases 
in which the inscription identifies the deities represented. Besides these’ 
two figures often occurs a third divine figure (or, at least, wearing a 
horned headdress) leading in a man without a distinguishing headdress. 
Probably we have here a soul presented to Shamash who is called in the 
hymns ‘‘Judge of men.” The hills up which the god climbs in the 
cylinders with gates would seem to indicate that the design had its 
origin in a hilly country like Elam. The hills of Elam were not visible 
from the cities of Southern Babylonia, but it is to be considered whether 
these hills can possibly be those which formed the chief feature of 
Shaldean scenery, the high-mounded banks of the great canals. 


2. On the Syriac text of the book of The Extremity of the 
Romans; by Prof. Isaac H. Hall, of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York City. 


This paper discussed one of the manuscripts recently acquired by the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City, through the Rev. James 
E. Rogers, a missionary at Oroomiah. The manuscript is a small book, 
6x 4}x 1} inches in dimension, probably written in the last century. 
The writing is Nestorian, and somewhat careless. The contents are (1) 
The Revelation of the Apostle Paul, substantially the same with that in 
a manuscript belonging to the American Oriental Society, of which a 
translation by the Rev. Justin Perkins was published in volume viii. of 
the Journal; (2) ‘‘ The Extremity of the Romans,” a composition appear- 
ing to have been in part suggested by the Revelation of Paul, and nar- 
rating the matters about a letter that fell down from heaven in the year 
A. D. 779, in the days of the patriarch Athanasius; (3) a Hymn of 
‘*Praise before the Holy Mysteries.” The last two compositions were 
given in the original text and translation, with a few notes and a little 
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preface, and will appear in the Journal. The Revelation of Paul, it was 
remarked, ought to be published in the original text, after the manu- 
scripts are collated. 


3. On the transliteration of Sanskrit proper names into Tamil; 
by Rey. John 8. Chandler, of the Madura Mission. 


The Tamil is a Dravidian language with its own independent struc- 
ture and laws; but with a phonetic system widely differing from that 
of its Aryan neighbors. In religion, mythology, and legendary history, 
on the other hand, the Tamils are dependent, and have borrowed largely 
from the Aryans; so that the names of their gods and heroes, which are 
also the most common names of the people, are to a large extent Sans- 
krit names, which have suffered such transformations as the incom- 
mensurability of the two phonetic systems involved. 

We have therefore to note the Sanskrit sounds which do not occur in 
Tamil, and for which in Tamil substitutes have to be provided. 

Tamil has no lingual nor dental vowels; no sibilants; no aspirates; no 
sonants as distinguished from surds; no palatal mutes except the nasal; 
no visarga; and no anusvdra. Concurrent consonants must be assimi- 
lated or have a vowel inserted between them. No sonant can begin, 
and no mute of any kind can end a Tamil word. Nor cana surd stand 
in the middle of a word without being doubled. But as ‘‘surds” and 
*sonants” are convertible, and as the same Tamil character stands for 
both, these changes are easily made. 

1. Lingual vowels.—Sanskrit 7 becomes in Tamil the syllable ru. 
Thus the prior element re or rk in the name of the first Veda shows the 
following changes: 7 becomes ru. As initial, the sonant r requires a 
prothetic vowel, here i. Since a final mute is inadmissible, an w is post- 
- fixed. The guttural mute is now medial and must be doubled to retain 
its surd quality. Hence the result, Irukku. 

2. Sibilants.—The lingual, s, is generally changed to the cognate 
mute, ft; while the dental, s, is changed to the palatal sibilant, or is 
dropped. 

Thus Visnu changes the sibilant to the mute, and, to avoid the con- 
currence of mute and nasal, inserts wu, which, reacting on the mute, 
causes it to be doubled. Result, Vittunu. The Tamil forms of Krsna 
and Tvasté show changes essentially similar; they are Kiruftinan and 
Tuvattd, the epenthetic vowel of the first syllable (palatal 7, labial u), 
according in each case with the following consonant. In Yudhisthira 
we note a double loss of aspiration, and the entire loss of the initial 
sonant. Result, Udittiran. 

The change of the dental s to the palatal ¢ is common: e. g., Sdman 
becomes Camam; Vig¢vedeva, Viguvadevar; Sarasvati, Caraguvadi; Su- 
dargana, Cudariganam. Alternative treatment is possible with an 
initial group: thus Skanda becomes either Cikkandan ; or simply Kan- 
dan. 

3. Aspirates.—Aspirates are generally dropped. Aspirated mutes 
lose their aspiration and become surd or sonant according as they are 
initial or medial. Thus Bhima becomes Piman or Viman; Dharma, 
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Taruman; Arundhati, Arundadi; Bharata, Paradan; Vidarbha, Vi- 
darppan; Bhagavan, Pagavan, etc. 

All Tamil sonants are weaker than those of the Sanskrit; but the gut- 
tural sonant is notably so, and is more like an aspirate made with the 
guttural organs. It is thus a fitting substitute for the Sanskrit aspirate, 
when the latter is not dropped. Thus for Ahalyd we find Agaliyei; for 
Naravahana, Naravaganam; for Rahu, Iragu; but for Brahmana, Pir- 
dmanam. 

4. Palatals.—The non-nasal palatal mutes of Sanskrit, ¢, ch, j, jh, are 
represented by the palatal sibilant ¢; or else by the same doubled and so ~ 
changed to a palatal surd mute. Thus Canddla becomes Candalan; 
Candra, Gandiran; Pigdca, Pigagam; Yajur, Egur ; Jatavedas, (ada- 
veda, 

5. Visarga and anusvaéra.—As the visarga generally belongs to the 
ending, and the Tamil follows its own rules as to finals, this sound 
hardly appears. The anusvdra is represented by m. 

6. Concurrent consonants. — Of concurrent consonants (aside from 
doubled surds, and from the nasals under certain conditions), we find 
either (a) that one is dropped, as at the beginning of a word; or (6) that 
the two are assimilated; or (c) that they are separated by a vowel. 

Thus (a) Ksatriya, with loss of the first of the initial group, becomes 
Cattiriyan. (b) Yaksa becomes Iyakkan. (c) Arjuna becomes Aruccu- 
nan. Other examples are: Drona, Turonar; Agni, Akkini; Atri, 
Attiri; Arya, Ariyan; Indra, Indiran, etc. 

7. Surds and Sonants.—Tamil consonants, being naturally surd, re- 
tain that quality at the beginning of words, and as medial when 
doubled. When medial and single, they must be sonant. In the name 
Buddha, therefore, after deaspiration, the consonants lose. their sonant 
character, and the Tamil form is Puttan. On the other hand, Nakula 
becomes Nagulan. Gdutama shows two reversals, becoming Kauda- 
man. 

It should be added, finally, that the Tamil sometimes uses certain 
Grantham characters, and is thus enabled to write some foreign names 
in their correct Sanskrit form. 


4. On Naville’s Book of the Dead; by Rev. W. C. Winslow, 
of Boston, Mass. 


Egyptology rejoices over the recent issue of the ‘‘ Book of the Dead,” 
which the Congress of Orientalists, held in London in 1874, commis- 
sioned M. Naville to prepare. It is a monument of arduous labor and 
the most critical hieroglyphical scholarship. All orientalists sympathize 
with Egyptologists in their special rejoicing ; and it is fitting that of 
our learned bodies in America this Society in particular should take 
note, even if but very briefly, of M. Naville’s labors and their results. 

The labor involved an exhaustive study of the papyri in the British 
Museum (26 in number), of Paris (17), of Leyden (5), of Berlin (5), and of 
Dublin, Hanover, Marseilles, Rome, Florence, Naples, Turin, and other 
places in Europe, as well as of the Boulak papyri and the inscriptions at 
Thebes, 
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The results are—21 entirely new chapters collected and collated, 
Lepsius having, in 1842, published from a faulty text 165 chapters, 
which Birch, in 1857, translated in his Bunsen’s ‘‘ Egypt's Place in Uni- 
versal History,” but which, made from a corrupt text, is, in parts, far 
from intelligible to the un-Egyptological reader. The published results 
are: one folio of 212 leaves, containing 186 chapters with their variant 
vignettes, which number perhaps 800 in all; one folio of 448 leaves, in 
which the thousands of variant readings, as collected by Naville, are 
tabulated in 182 chapters; one quarto of 204 pages, introductory, ex- 

‘plicative, and commentatorial on each of the 186 chapters. ‘These 
volumes are beautiful specimens of hieroglyphic art and text. The 
advanced student has now before him for use a clear, full, reliable col- 
lection of these sacred writings of Ancient Egypt. It now remains to 
make a careful translation of these 186 chapters, for both student and 
popular reader. 


5. On the relationship of the Kachari and Garo Languages of 
Assam; by Prof. John Avery, of Brunswick, Maine. 


Within the circle of the Tibeto-Burman group of languages, there are 
certain closely-affiliated tongues which have been called the Kachari or 
Bodo sub-group. The limits of this subordinate division have not been 
exactly defined; but its two principal members are the Kachari and 
Garo. Of less consequence are the Mech, Dhimal, Pani-Koch, Rabha, 
Hajong, and Lalung; to which should probably be added the Deori- 
Chutia and Hill-Tippera, and possibly the Mikir. 

The design of the paper, of which the following is a brief outline, was 
to show—mainly from the side of grammatical structure—the grounds 
on which Kachari and Garo are believed to be sister languages. 

Kachari varies much, according to the district in which it is spoken; 
but may be divided into two principal dialects, one heard on the plains 
(P.K.) and the other in the hilly district of North Kachar (H.K.). The 
latter, as being less exposed to Assamese influence, shows, in many 
respects, closer accord with the Garo than does the former. 

The chief points of comparison between Kachari and Garo are as 
follows : 

I. Sounds.—The two alphabets agree in most points, among which is 
the absence of aspirated sonants, except as these have been rarely intro-_ 
duced with Aryan words; but P.K. also lacks the palatals ¢, ch, and j, 
for which, under Assamese influence, it substitutes s, z, or zh. For the 
same reason P.K. has the semivowel w. Neither of these peculiarities 
is exhibited in H.K. or G. 

II. Nouns.—Gender, in both K. and G., is indicated, with rare excep- 
tions, of animate objects only: and this is effected, (1) by special words, 
as Eng. ‘‘son,” “‘ daughter”; (2) by determinative words, as Eng. ‘‘ man- 
servant,” ‘‘maid-servant”; (3) by grammatical suffixes adopted from 
the Sanskritic languages. This last is found in the speech of the plains: 
e. g. oma bindd, ‘boar’; omd biindi, ‘sow’. The gender-determina- 
tives vary to some extent with the class of objects denoted, and this 
differentiation is more complete in K. than in G. The words them- 
selves are not the same in the two languages. Number is expressed 
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only as singular and plural. The ordinary suffixes of the latter are : 
rang. mang, in Garo; fir, far, or fra, in P. Kachari; rdo, nishi, in H. 
Kachari. Jase-relations are expressed by suffixes; which are, to a 
great degree, substantially the same in the three idioms, as will be seen 
from the following example : 

GARo. P. KACHARI. H. Kacnary. 

Sing. Sing. Sing. 
Nom. mdnde mansui shubung 
Ace. médndekhe mansuikho shubungkho 
Inst. mdndeci mansuizang shubungjang 
Dat. mdndend mansuinit shubungne 
Abl. médndeoni, or -onikho mansuinifrat shubungnifrang 
Gen. mdndeni mansuini, or -ha shubungni 
Loc. médndeo, or -ond, -ci, -cind mansuian, or -nian shubunghd 

Plu. Plu Plu. 
Nom. mdnderdng mansuifir shubungrdo 
Ace. mdnderdngkho mansuifiirkho shubungrdokho 
etc., ete. etc., ete. etc., etc. 


A nominative suffix @ is sometimes used, in both languages, for em- 
phasis. 

III. Adjectives.—Comparison is made in precisely the same manner in 
K. and G., except that the particles used are different. Adjectives are 
declined or not, according as they follow or precede their nouns. 

IV. Numerals.—Up to ‘ten,” these present little difference, P.K. 
apparently showing the greatest corruption of forms, as will appear 
from the following : 

Garo. H. Kaonart. P. KAcHART. 

sha she(si) se 

gni gint ne 

githam gatham tham 
biri bre(brui) 
bunga ba 
da ra(da) 
sini i 
jai 
shugi 

10. ct vi 


V. Pronouns.—As was to be expected, we find here much agreement 
in the three forms of speech, thus : 


PERSONAL, 
Garo. H. Kacnart, 
lst Sing. dngd ang 
dcinga (inclu. . 
Pin. gang 
2d Sing. ndd nu(nung) 
Plu. nashimang nushi (-nishi) 
3d Sing. wuyd bwa 
Plu. uyamang bwanishi 
23 
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DEMONSTRATIVE. 
‘this’ iyd eb be 
‘that’ uyd bwa boi or bi 
INTERROGATIVE. 
‘who’ shd or shdoa shor sur(sar) 
‘which’ mdy ma 
A relative pronoun, rarely used, is borrowed from Aryan speech ; and 
appears as je in G., and 27 or zai in K. 

VI. Verbs.—This part of speech is simple and regular in structure in 
both languages. The suffixes of inflection, which agree in part only in 
K. and G., are attached directly to the simple or compounded root, with 
the occasional insertion, in K., of a euphonic vowel. The following 
are some of the most common suffixes. It will be noted that distinc- 
tions of person are confined to the imperative mode. 

GaRo. H. Kacuart. P. Kacwart. 
Ind. Present a re (iju 
Progress. Pres. enga du dang 
Past (Impf.) aha or jak bai 
Remote Past cim or dcim dangman 
Future gen gan 
Imv. 2d Person bo 
3d cind thang 
Cond. Present ode (ptc.) ba or bla 
Past (contrary to fact) gencim se 


Pples. Present “hi ni 

Pres. Cond’l 

Past j not, nat . 
Inf. nuh 


Garo has never developed a passive voice; but P.K. occasionally uses 
one, formed of the past participle and verb ‘“‘ to be,” after the analogy 
of Hindu speech. Both languages have a ‘ negative voice,” which is 
formed by a syllable ja or khujaé in Garo and 4 in Kachari, inserted 
between root and tense-sign; but in the imperative both take a prefix 
dd, instead, which finds an analogy in the so-used ta or te of Ao Naga. 
The negative conjugation differs in a few other respects from the posi- 
tive one. Both tongues freely compound ,the verb with other verbs, 
with nouns, adjectives, adverbs, and a variety of particles—a charac- 
teristic which puts them outside the monosyllabic class. 

VII. Syntax.—The structure of the sentence is simple, and is sub- 
stantially the same in G. and K. The verb stands last, and the subject 
—less invariably—first. The position of intermediate words, relatively 
to the verb, is determined by considerations of emphasis or euphony. 
Nouns or pronouns precede the words which they limit. Adjectives 
have no fixed position relatively to their nouns. Postpositions, which 
are often’ the locative case of nouns, take the place of prepositions. 
Relative clauses precede antecedent clauses; but, instead of these, 
participial and postpositional constructions are vastly more common. 
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Our conclusion from these data—but partly indicated here—-is that 
Kachari and Garo are closely related tongues; but they also present 
points of contrast, which can only be explained when we are better 
acquainted with the speech of neighboring tribes. 


6. Notice of Delitzsch’s Assyrisches Worterbuch, Erste Liefer- 
ung; by Prof. David G, Lyon, of Cambridge, Mass. 


For the work of popularizing Assyrian study among Semitic students 
in general, and as an aid to the beginners in the language in particular, 
no book is now so necessary as a dictionary. The one by Edwin Norris, 
most valuable at the time when it was made, was never completed, is 
now out of print, and is below the requirements of to-day. In this state 
of affairs, the student must rely on the small but valuable glossaries of 
various Assyriological publications. Such glossaries suffice for the 
reading of many historical inscriptions, but they are frequently of small 
service for other classes of writing and their use #® attended by much in- 
convenience. What is wanted is a good hand-lexicon of a thousand 
pages or so, giving the ascertained lexical facts, and devoting small 

.space to what is only conjectural. Of course, the thesaurus and the 
concordance are also needed, as timely aids for the specialist; but before 
they are made, we should have a less pretentious work, a hand-lexicon. 

For the preparation of such a work no one is so well qualified as the 
professor of Assyriology at Leipzig. It has been known for many years 
that Prof. Delitzsch was engaged on an Assyrian dictionary, and at vari- 
ous times we have hoped that its appearance might be a matter of the 
immediate future. At last we have the first fascicle of 168 pages from 
the well-known house of J. C. Hinrichs in Leipzig. Author and pub- 
lisher announce that the whole work will comprise about ten such parts, 
which shall appear at suitable intervals. Each fascicle is to cost about 
30 marks, so that the whole, if it does not exceed the estimated size, 
1600 pages, will cost 300 marks, or $75. It is a matter of regret that such 
a price places the Assyrian dictionary beyond the reach of many who 
ought to own a copy. But it is to be feared that the work will be much 
larger than author and publisher suppose. _ From a calculation made by 
comparing various glossaries with the contents of fascicle I., it would 
seem that the whole work, carried out on the same proportions as this 
fascicle, will contain something like 5000 instead of 1600 pages, and cost 
about 900 marks or say $225. Only libraries and a few of the more 
fortunate specialists could afford to buy such a work. 

Delitzsch’s dictionary is intended to cover the whole published one, 
rian-Babylonian literature, and a considerable part of that which is not 
yet published. His design is to lay a ‘“‘ broad, sure foundation ” on which 
younger powers may build, and to prepare a work which shall be ser- 
viceable to all Semitists for comparative purposes. The author’s guid- 
ing principle is to explain the Assyrian vocabulary from Assyrian sources, 
and only in the most important cases to refer to related words in the 
sister dialects. The dictionary is to be followed by indexes, and by 
notes, the latter intended chiefly to give the names of the scholars who 
first succeeded in making out the various stems and words. Such notes 
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might be of service, but it would be almost impossible to reach exact- 
ness, and they are likely to be the source of much contention. A dic- 
tionary of proper names will form the closing part of the work. 

The mechanical execution of fascicle I. is beautiful. The nature of 
the work makes lithography a necessity, though type is always more 
agreeable to the eye. The successive stems are numbered, and are ex- 
pressed in Hebrew letters. The Hebrew is omitted in case of those words 
of whose stems the author isin great doubt. The stems, and also the 
Assyrian words to be defined project to the left of the line. Assyrian 
words are underscored, those which are defined are also written larger, 
while the notes are written smaller than the body of the article. The 
paragraphing is in general good, but at times somewhat scant. The 
word abiéibu, for instance, contains nearly two pages without a break to 
rest the eye, and there are not a few cases of a whole page without a 
paragraph. This criticism naturally touches only the long articles. The 
Hebrew letters at the top of the page are a great convenience. © 

Of small scribal errors and oversights I have noted the absence of the 
dot under k in iték 33°, of the period after ‘‘ Trauer ” 34'°, of the hyphen 
between the syllables zak-ri 38‘, and of the underlining of the Assyrian 
words ndsir, etc., 37'4, and 8a ana rigim 153%. The figure 3 must be in- 
serted after ‘‘ Nr.” 45". In one case the author corrects in a note what 
he had written in the body of an article 75'*, whereas a reading in 4" is 
corrected in a note 153", 

On the other hand, Delitzsch points out a number of mistakes which 
are due to the original scribe, as on pages 121, 122, 139, 146. Even As- 
syrian scribes were fallible. I have seen as many as half a dozen eras- 
ures on a single small tablet. 

Delitzsch seems to be at a loss how he shall name the hero of the great 
‘‘Izdubar Epic.” No satisfactory proof has been offered that this hero 
‘was the same person as Nimrod, much less that the two bore the same 
name. It seems strange therefore to see the hero called Namrfidu on 
pages 25, 63, 91, 97, Namriidu with interrogation mark on pages 37, 91, 
96, 101, Nimrod on pages 52, 91, and Nimrod with interrogation mark on 
page 84. This inconsistency is, of course, inadvertent, but worse than 
the inadvertence is the adoption without sufficient proof of the long 
proposed identification. True, the hero was perhaps not called Izdubar 
‘but we have for that reading at least the natural values of the signs. 

It is very tantalizing to be constantly referred to future fascicles of 
the dictionary, as on pages 91, 118, 131, 136, 140, 154, etc. In some cases 
it would have been better to give the explanation than to promise it, 
reference to something published being more satisfactory than reference 
to a work in preparation, if not so easy. 

« The arrangement of the stems is alphabetical, the derivatives coming 
under their respective stems. It is to be hoped that Prof. Delitzsch 
will re-enter some of these derivatives under their first letter with ref- 
erence to the places where they are defined. There are some words 
which might easily be derived from several stems, and the re-entry 
should in such cases by all means be made. Fascicle I. contains 95 num- 
bers, and discusses 188 words. The last stem is 1x. The x, however, 
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represents five letters, corresponding to Hebrew x, 4, weak mn, and the 
twoy’s. It thus appears thatif fascicle I. had been devoted exclusively to 
the letter corresponding to Hebrew x, most of the words beginning with 
that letter might have been disposed of. 

The work contains much matter besides what is strictly lexicograph- 
ical. Of greatest interest and value are the comments on the various 
doubtful stems, discussions of ideograms, suggestions for completing 
words in mutilated passages of text-editions, and the publication in full 
or in part of important tablets or fragments of tablets. To the Assyrian 
student these will be very welcome. To the beginner or even to the 


general Semitic scholar they can not be of much practical service for - 


the reason that he is not prepared to understand them. Omitting those 
cases where not more than half a dozen lines are given, fascicle I. con- 
tains as much as thirteen pages of texts, for the most part in translit- 
erated form. Several tablets are given entire, as on pages 114-115, 141- 
143, 164-165, all being reports addressed to the king. Of greatest general 
interest is the large fragment of the fourth tablet of the creation series, 
p. 100. As has long been known, the Babylonian version of the creation 
of the heavenly bodies and of the animals was preceded by an account 
of the genesis of the gods, and a further account of the war waged be- 
tween one of their number, Marduk, and the great dragon Tiamat. It 
is to this struggle, resulting disastrously to Tiamat, and her allies, that 
the new fragment given by Delitzsch is devoted. 

With all one’s delight at having such texts edited, one cannot approve 
of the pfan of scattering them through the already burdened pages of a 
large dictionary. If the author does not choose to issue the texts in a sepa- 
rate publication, nor to offer them to some one or more of the existing 


journals, like Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, he might well place them with ~ 


independent paging at the end of the several fascicles, so that when the 
work is complete, the texts might be bound into a separate volume. 

There are also other materials in this work, which are most interest- 
ing and valuable, but which are not properly a part of the dictionary. 
In such a class I should place the long note, pages 64-66, on the word 
ni-bi-ru as one of the titles of the god Marduk, and the note of a page 
(50-51) on the tablets from the foundation of Sargon’s palace. There are 
many other notes of a quarter or a half page in length, whose connec- 
tion with the dictionary is not very close. This criticism does not touch 
the notes, but their length as a part of the lexicon. Still, one greatly 
prefers to have them as they are rather than not to have them at all. 

A good deal of space might be saved if the author would make use of 
some symbol to express his doubt in cases where he does not know to 
what stem he should assign a word. He would thus escape the need of 
the oft-repeated statement that he places a word under a given stem 
with the greatest reserve, and only because the user of the book would 
be likely to seek the word under that stem. With the considerable num- 
ber of Assyrian words of unknown meaning it is, of course, not possible 
to make a lexicon on a strictly etymological arrangement of stems, and 
‘a very simple device might indicate those words of unknown stems. 
One might find fault with fascicle I. in the superfluity of elementary 
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matters, and of passages cited. Under the word db#é, ‘father,’ for in- 
stance, one is glad to see the various forms a-bu, a-ba, a-ba-am, a-ba- 
(a)-am, a-bi, a-bi-ia, a-ba-ka, a-bu-8u, a-ba-3u, a-bi-8u; but the refer- 
ences to some of these forms are needlessly numerous. Furthermore, 
it is only the beginner who needs to be told that a-bi-ia means ‘of my 
father,’ a-ba-ka, ‘ thy father,’ a-bu-Su, ‘his father,’ etc. But most be- 
ginners will not be able to purchase such a costly book. Even they 
might better acquire such elementary matters in an Assyrian grammar, 
For their sakes, therefore, it would be well if the following fascicles’ 
were made on a scale very much reduced. The time is not ripe for a 
thesaurus, and the preparation of one is an undertaking too vast for any 
individual scholar. But for a convenient lexicon there is a pressing 
need. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature in the dictionary is the attitude 
of the author toward the famous Sumero-Akkadian controversy. It has 
long been the opinion of most Assyriologists that a great civilization 
preceded that of the Semites in Mesopotamia, and was a powerful fac- 
tor in the development of the Babylonian-Assyrian culture. To this 
civilization was ascribed the invention of cuneiform writing, much of 
the Semitic mythology and religious literature, as well as numerous 
words current in the Assyrian language. Indeed, where a word existed 
in Assyrian and in what was supposed to be the literary remains of this 
older civilization, some scholars went to the length of always claiming 
that the borrowing had been made by the Semites. More moderate 
students asked why the borrowing might not at times at least have been 
in the opposite direction. The representatives of this pre-Semitic civili- 
zation were supposed to be the inhabitants of the districts of Swmer and 
Akkad. Whether the civilization and the people should be called Akkad- 
ian or Sumerian, was for a long time a bone of contention. Finally the 
discovery seemed to be made that both names were right, and repre- 
sented two branches of the same people, and two dialects of the same 
language. 

Against all of this real or supposed discovery one distinguished scholar 
has for many years raised his voice in dissent. This was Prof. Josef 
Halévy of Paris. In opposition to the ‘‘Akkadists,” he has long main- 
tained that the civilization of Mesopotamia is distinctively Semitic, 
and that what was held to be non-Semitic literary remains is only a 
hieratic way of writing Assyrian. After fighting single-handed for a 
long time, he won to his view the brilliant and lamented Stanislas 
Guyard. It would now seem that Prof. Delitzsch has espoused the same 
cause. It is not long indeed since he announced courses of instruction 
in the Swmero-Akkadian language. But it has been evident from his 
published utterances during the past two years that he was rapidly ap- 

‘proaching the position of Halévy. In the 3d edition of his Assyrische 
Lesestiicke, 1885, he rarely uses the terms Sumerian and Akkadian, pre- 
ferring to say “ non-Semitic.” In Zimmern’s Babylonische Busspsalmen, 
1885, Delitzsch stated that his use of the expression ‘‘ non-Semitic” had 
not been a mere matter of convenience, p. 113. In the same connection 
he expresses his approval of Zimmern’s position that the Babylonian 
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penitential psalms, and many other of the ‘ so-called bilingual texts” 
are not Akkadian, but of genuine Semitic origin, and adds: ‘I seize this 
opportunity for my part to recognize openly the high services of Halévy 
relating to the Sumero-Akkadian question, above all to the question as 
to the existence of original Sumero-Akkadian texts. It seems to me 
necessary to test anew, unbiased, in all details, this fundamentally im- 
portant ‘tradition’ which has been delivered to us younger Assyriolo- 
gists.” In the foot-notes of his Prolegomena eines neuen Hebriisch- 
Aramiiischen Worterbuchs zum Alten Testament, 1886, there is much 
skirmishing with Halévy, but the disputed ground is etymology rather 
than Sumero-Akkadian. ; 

In reviewing this work in the Revue des Etudes Juives, Jan.—Mar., 
1887, Halévy writes, p. 160, that he learns through a letter from De- 
litzsch that the Assyrian dictionary of the latter is to be pervaded by a 
“strongly anti-Sumerian spirit.” Fascicle I. is a commentary on the let- 
ter, and shows how near Delitzsch comes to anagreement with the chief 
‘“anti-Akkadist.” The change is seen in his treatment of syllabic val- 
ues, and of words which have been regarded as of non-Semitic origin. 
When he uses the terms ‘‘ Sumerian” or ‘‘Akkadian” at all, he fre- 
quently encloses them in quotation marks, as on pages 23, 32, 41, 88, 
111, 138, 139, 140, 150, 155, 166. Im cases where the quotation marks are 
wanting, the author uses the word ‘‘ so-called,” as p. 115, or adopts the 
terms as employed by others, as on pages 80, 89, 116, 118, 120. Among 
the words in fascicle I. which have been held to be of Sumero-Akkadian 
origin are No. 14, a-ba, a certain official title; No. 23, abkallu, ‘great 
decider;’ No. 38, abd@ru, ‘lead;’ No. 51, agubba, ‘pure water;’ No. 55, 
agi, ‘crown;’ No. 71, ugaru, ‘ field;’ No. 75, agarinnu, ‘mother;’ No. 
77, adaguru, ‘censer;’ No. 79, édé, ‘flood.’ On a-ba he remarks that 
the title is certainly good Semitic; on abkallu, that the derivation from 
a “Sumerian ” ab-gal is extremely uncertain; on agubbé, that it is held 
to be a borrowed word from the Sumerian a-gub-ba ; on agit, that if one 
feels compelled to consider it a foreign word, the form a-gé may best be 
considered as the ‘‘ Sumerian original, but that against the assumption 
of borrowing, the weightiest objections exist; on agarinnu, for which 
he offers no etymology, that there is no reason to despair of finding one 
from Semitic sources; on adaguru, a similar remark; on édé, that its 
Semitic character is obvious when one compares the word with kindred 
forms. Unless I have overlooked the passage, there is not a single case 
in which he allows that a word is indisputably of Sumero-Akkadian ori- 
gin. In the notes also occur various words whose non-Semitic origin is 
denied or disputed, as p. 139, 3dru, ‘excess, 3600, cdpoc;’ p. 140, ma, 
‘name;’ p. 166, édinu, ‘ plain.” 

The non-Semitic origin of certain ideograms is also declared to be 
most doubtful, as those representing tarbasu, ‘womb,’ p. 118; adaguru 
‘censer,’ p. 120; sikkuru, ‘ bolt,’ p. 150. Syllabic values are also claimed 
as Semitic, which have been held to be certainly not so. Such are nun, 
p. 116; ad, p. 122; mu, p. 140; kit, p. 140. If these values be Semitic in 
origin, they may not be employed in reading non-Semitic texts, and De- 
litzsch makes this remark as to the syllable kit. 
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As illustrating his position on the subject of a Sumero-Akkadian lan- 
guage, two passages may be quoted from the notes: “ But if my expla- 
nation of the two lines above is correct, there falls anew a glaring light 
on the supposed bilingualism of the respective texts,” p. 68: ‘“‘ Therewith 
falls indeed a supposed most genuine ‘Sumerian’ word, which is abso- 
lutely indispensable for the reading of ‘Sumerian’ texts. Nevertheless 
one must hold himself ready, with ever more thorough penetration of 
the Assyrian literature, and ever deeper knowledge of etymology and 
of primary signification, to see yet many more such props of the ‘Su- 
merian’ invention of writing, and of the ‘Sumerian’ language break 
down,” p. 189. 

A monograph from Prof. Delitzsch on this subject is greatly to be de- 
sired. Indeed the matter is so important that we could even wish he 
might turn aside for a while from the work on the lexicon in order to 
prepare such a monograph. 

Of the new and interesting remarks and translations the number is 
too large even to give a list of them, but a few may be mentioned. The 
passage in the account of the deluge which has been translated as refer- 
ring to the future, is here referred to the past: ‘ Instead of thy having 
brought a deluge—lions, jackals, famine, or pestilence should have af- 
flicted men,’ p. 9. The excursus on pages 64-66 discusses the word Nibiru 
as a title of the god Marduk, and establishes the order of the first five 
tablets of the creation series. According to the exposition presented, 
the first tablet, beginning é-nu-ma é-lis, is the one of which a fragment 
has long been known recounting the genesis of the gods; the second 
tablet closes with the offer of Marduk to chastise Tiamat, after Anu and 
Ea have been in vain besought to do this; the third tablet records how 
the god Sar, by reference to Tiamat’s terrible companions in arms, in- 
duced the other gods to accept Marduk’s offer; the fourth tablet recounts 
the battle and the victory of Marduk ; the fifth, the preparation of the 
abode of the gods, and the ordering of the year and the months. 

A passage from the deluge tablet receives a new interpretation on p. 
120. The adagur vessels, used in the sacrifice after the deluge, Delitzsch 
takes to be censers, and they have poured into them (not put under 
them, as according to former translations) calamus, and other aromatic 
substances. The expression ‘‘seven and seven adagur vessels” he under- 
stands as meaning that seven censers were filled with calamus, seven 
with cedar, etc. He compares the direction in Ex. 30:34 as to the prep- 
aration of incense. 

The Hebrew word “WX receives on p. 125 a new meaning and ety- 


mology. According to Delitzsch the word is inseparable from the 
Assyrian édi, ‘ flood, mass of water.’ The meaning ‘ mist’ for JW he 
denies altogether. The wW. of Ps. 32:9 Delitzsch also recognizes in the 
Assyrian ad@, ‘ harness, bridle,’ p. 144. 

Among the many wrong translations corrected in fascicle I. are Aas, 
‘one,’ p. 123, and sibirru, ‘grain,’ p. 68. The first word is shown 
always to mean ‘flood’ and the second ‘staff.’ On the other hand 
Delitzsch’s reading masnakti instead of masnakti, pages 35, 161, is 
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proved by a Nebuchadnezzar fragment in the collection of the Wolfe 
Expedition to be incorrect. This fragment divides the syllable mas into 
ma-as. While the first radical is thus assured as §, the third may be 
g, k, or k. The word masnak(g, kjtu can have no connection with 
sandku ‘to press.’ : 

The late arrival of fascicle I. has not allowed time for any accurate 
examination of the strictly lexicographical features of Prof. Delitzsch’s 
great work. This part of the notice I reserve for the future. 

If the dictionary were finished, it would be a boon of priceless value 
to every student who could own a copy. On examining fascicle I. the 
reader feels that he is in the company of a man who is familiar with 
the large Assyrian literature and who has penetrated far into the secrets 
of its philology. If I have seemed to criticise the plan of the work, one 
of the reasons has been my fear that we may have to wait many years 
for its completion, or even that the author, though hardly yet in his 
full prime, may not live to complete his task. To indicate what a 
treasure the work is, one may refer to the treatment of the stems 5NN 
dlu, ‘city,’ pages 5-9; FJIN: aba, ‘father,’ pages 17-21; JIN:, ‘to be 
sharp, to project,’ pages 37-45: JN.. ‘to cross over,’ pages 59-66; 
‘to destroy,’ pages 71-75; ‘enclosure,’ pages 83-90; ugn%, 
pages 95-101; “\JNs, ‘to enclose,’ pages 105-111; FJN:, ‘to go,’ pages 
127-143; 7"§Ni, ‘to be firm, strong,’ pages 160-166. 

_ To take up one of these stems and show what it contains, we may 
select FJN:, No. 13, pages 17-21. Under this stem comes first dba, 
‘father,’ pl. @bé. There are four divisions: (1) Father in the sense of 
begetter, used of men and of gods; (2) Father in the sense of forefather, 
ancestor, of special frequency in the pl.; (8) Father as a title of reverence 
and affection, in an address to the moon-god; (4) Name of the necklace, 
abi abné, ‘father of the stones.’ Then follows the list of the ideographic 
ways of representing the word ‘father.’ The two methods of saying 
‘parents,’ by using the pl. of @ba@, or by using @b&% and wmmu, ‘ mother,’ 
together, are next explained. Two lines are devoted to dbiaitu, ‘ father- 
hood,’ various proper names compounded with @bé are cited, and the 
article closes with a page of notes. The various forms a-bu, a-bi, a-ba, 
with and without suffixes, are given under No. 1. At the same place is 
explained the use of @bé ilani, ‘father of the gods,’ as a title of various 
deities, Bel, Asur, Anu, Ea. Then comes the expression bit dbi, 
‘father’s house,’ and the use of 4bé& in connection with certain partici- 
ples, as banu, Glidu, zart, ‘begetter’ (from the stems 7733, 35), yy. 
The terms for ‘grandfather,’ Gbi abi, bi dbi Glidi, and for ‘ great- 
grandfather,’ Gbi dbi abi, with corresponding references, close the first 
division. Under the second division the use of Gb@ as ancestor receives 
many references and a list is given of the expressions mahrt, ‘a former 
one,’ dlik mahri, dlik pani, ‘one going before,’ which emphasize more 
sharply the idea ‘ancestor.’ The term ultu abi, ‘from ancient times,’ 
i. e. ‘from the fathers,’ is then explained. There is not enough mate- 
rial to make any subdivisions of paragraphs 3 and 4. The vastness of 
the undertaking and the incredible amount of labor necessary in the 
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preparation may be imagined from the fact that the first paragraph 
under 4bé, ‘father,’ covering about a page and a half, makes no less 
than 122 references to the cuneiform literature. 

The services rendered to Semitic study by the brilliant worker on the 
Assyrian dictionary fall short of those of no other man of the present 
generation. To prepare a lexicon on the scale planned by Prof. De- 
litzsch and to make one’s way through the enormous difficulties which 
beset the explorer, is a monumental task. May his strength be equal to 
his large conception. 


7. The discovery of the Second Wall and its bearing on the 
site of Calvary; by Rev. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass., late 
U.S. Consul at Jerusalem. 


Dr. Merrill explained how he came to discover the Second Wall, upon 
the exact location of which so much depended. The conjectures of 
scholars had differed widely as to its location because they had had 
absolutely no hints to guide them. This wall is from ten to fifteen feet 
below the surface of the ground, and Dr. Merrill by great perseverance 
was enabled to have one hundred and twenty feet of it exposed. Had 
he not been on the spot to follow the matter up, the work would have 
stopped at half that distance. The stones lie on the native rock and are 
in some cases one, in others two, and in others three courses in height. 
The stones are ten feet and some of them twelve feet in length. As 
both the starting point and the terminus of this wall are now known, 
and one hundred and twenty feet of it actually traced, if it followed 
any natural course, it would inevitably pass at some distance to the 
west and north of the present Holy Sepulchre; which fact would be 
fatal to the claims of the latter as being the site of Calvary. English as 
well as American scholars regard this discovery of Dr. Merrill as one of 
the most important that have been made during the present century in 
connection with the topography of Jerusalem at the time of our Lord. 


8. On Ikonomatic writing in Assyrian; by Prof. Morris Jas- 
trow, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


The following is an abstract of this paper: A theory has recently 
been advanced by Prof. D. G. Brinton' to account for the transition 
from picture-writing (either imitative or symbolical) to sound-writing 
(again falling into the two classes, syllabic and alphabetic), which, aside 
from its correctness, calls attention to an important feature in the 
Egyptian, Mexican, and Chinese systems of writing that finds its counter- 
part in the Assyrian cuneiform. Between the method of expressing 
thoughts by means of pictures and the simple reproduction of the 
sounds of a word, Dr. Brinton assumes an intermediate stage in which 
pictures are used to recall words coincident or similar in sound with the 
object represented by the picture. Thus in Egyptian, nefer is a ‘lute’ 
and is represented by the picture of that instrument; but nefer through 
a coincidence of sound (not identity of stem) has also the significations 


1 On the ikonomatic method of phonetic writing with special reference to Amer- 
ican Archeology, in the Proceedings of the Amer. Philos. Soc. for October, 1886. 
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‘door,’ ‘colt,’ ‘conscript soldier’ (as in English we have pear, pair, 
pare), and accordingly the same picture is used to denote any of these 
words, generally with the addition of some distinguishing determina- 
tive to indicate which one of the various nefers is meant.’ To this 
method of writing, which as will be seen, is identical in principle with 
the ordinary rebus, Dr. Brinton gives the name of ‘‘ikonomatic,”* be- 
cause, as he says, it is a writing by means of pictures (eixév), not of 
things—and therefore ‘‘rebus” is an inexact term—but of the names 
(ovoua) of things, or as we might better say of their sound. 

Instances are adduced to prove the existence and extended use of the 
ikonomatic method of writing in the Mexican and Mayan systems, 
where the principle is carried to much further excess than in Egyptian, 
a remote similarity of sounds—a far-fetched pun as we might say— 
being sufficient to warrant the use of a picture in this way. And the 
Chinese, which, because of its strong tendency to monosyllabism, is 
excessively rich in homophonous words, lends itself even more readily 
to such a method. 

The following examples from the Assyrian find a satisfactory explana- 
tion on the same assumption that identity and in some cases similarity 
of sound has led to the employment of a sign to express various 
objects, not otherwise related. 

(1) The sign compounded of ka and mit (No. 16 of Delitzsch’s Schrift- 
tafel) is the ideograph for imtu, ‘breath,’ and imtu, ‘fear,’ the former 
probably from a stem f}{9N, the latter from DN. 

(2) The sign nam signifies Simtu, ‘fate,’ and sinuntu, ‘swallow,’ where 
we have a similarity of sound suggesting a word totally distinct in 
stem and meaning, since there is nothing to justify the explanation 
sometimes brought forward that the swallow is represented by this sign 
as being the bird of fate. 

(3) Gi is kanu (FTI), ‘reed,’ and kénu (MD); ‘faithful.’ 

(4) No. 94 stands for erfi, ‘box, chest,’ from fFJfJ (?-—like Arabic 
hard), and then by an extension through identity of sound for éré, 
‘bronze,’ from FY. 

(5) Dup is duppu, ‘tablet,’ and also tabaku, ‘pour out.’ The simi- 
larity in this case is, it must be admitted, remote; but the examples 
given by Dr. Brinton from the Mayan scrolls (p. 9 f.) show that the 
principle can be carried to much further excess. 


? Such a use of pictographical signs must of course be sharply distinguished 
from instances where an association of ideas, near or remote, extends the mean- 
ing of a sign. So Dr. Brinton himself falls into the error of classing good (for 
which in Egyptian the same picture of a lute is used) together with door ete. ; 
but in this case we clearly have absolute identity of stem and not mere coinci- 
dence of sound: nefer, ‘lute,’ and nefer, ‘good,’ being the same word, and the in- 
strument probably receiving that name because it was considered good, just as in 
the Semitic languages the camel is the ‘ beautiful.’ 

More accurately ‘“‘ikon-onomatic.” 

‘See Wuttke, Entstehung der Schrift, p. 268 f. 

° In cases where the phonetic value is uncertain or unknown, the number of the 
sign as given in Delitzsch’s Assyr. Lesestiicke (3d ed.) is quoted. 
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(6) No. 116 is the sign for séru (“}§), ‘field,’ and again--a very clear 
instance of ikonomatism-—-for sir (“\V'¥), ‘ against.’ 

(7) Ne is i8atu, ‘ fire’ (WN), and esSu [for (Ledsu WPT], ‘new.’ 

(8) Hi for aSaru, ‘to be favorable,’ and also for Sar (cdpoc), the num- 
eral for 3600. 

(9) No. 256, tukultu, ‘help,’ and takiltu, ‘face,’ ‘ apparition.’ 

(10) No. 808, libittu ‘brick,’ and lipittu (D5), ‘fence.’ 

(11) Ku is subtu (3x), ‘ dwelling,’ and subatu (PY); ‘ dress.’ 

(12) Mé is adibu ‘dwelling,’ and iibbu ‘ prince.’ 

The following for various reasons are doubtful : 

(a) Du is alaku, ‘ walk,’ and also anaku, ‘lead.’ 

(b) Mit equals nakbu, ‘hollow,’ ‘cave,’ and (Delitzsch) also nagpu, 
‘ weak.’ 

(c) Am signifies rimu, ‘ wild ox,’ and, according to a private com- 
munication from Prof. Halévy,° also rému (Ofy"), ‘ mercy.’ 

This list, which might be further extended,’ is sufficient to prove that 
the ikonomatic device is by no means of rare occurrence in Assyrian. 

Dr. Brinton sees in all this the link between picture-writing and 
sound-writing, and endeavors to establish it as a general theory that the 
ikonomatic method of phonetic writing represents a stage through 
which every system of writing must have passed before reaching the 
purely phonetic stage. It cannot be denied that there is much to be 
said in favor of this theory. It fills out very satisfactorily the gap 
which has always been felt to exist between picture-writing and sound- 
writing. The use of a picture to recall, not a picture, but sounds, is 
certainly a step towards phoneticism, and one which it seems natural 
for people to take. And we can readily see how after this step has 
ence been taken, the next one may follow, which consists in using a 
word or, by throwing off one or more of the final letters (‘‘ acrologism”). 
a part of a word, purely as a syllable entering into the formation of 
some other word; and this in turn, through the continuation and ex- 
tension of the ‘acrologistic’ process, naturally leads to single letters 
instead of syllables. 

Moreover, we can safely assume that the thought of using what was 
originally at oe the picture of some definite object to recall the mere 
sounds of the object and not necessarily the object itself could only 
have occurred to people at a time when the picture-—which gradually 
came to be drawn in mere outline—no longer accurately or definitely 
portrayed the object which it was supposed to represent. As long as 


6 Cf. moreover Halévy, Apergu Grammatical de l Allographie Assyro-Babylon- 
ienne (vol. ii. of 6th Oriental Congress), p. 4 £., where “ homophonie” in Assyrian 
is touched upon. 

7 One might be tempted to add as a particularly striking example the sign Sah 
used (a) for Sibirru, ‘sceptre,’ from “\¥Z%, which can be further traced back to 
the biliteral elements 3’, giving us in Hebrew staff,’ and sidirru, 
‘ harvest,’ from “|, a Safel extension of a root “3 which appears in “\")33, ‘ win- 
now,’ "JJ, ‘grain;’ but the authority of Delitzsch is now (Assyr. Dict., p. 63) 
against the use of the sign in the latter sense. 
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the sign for pear was a real and a full picture of that fruit, it could 
only suggest to the eye and mind a pear; and it is highly improbable 
that as long as this was the case, mere similarity of sound with the 
word pair or pare, could lead to the extension of the picture for the 
purpose of conveying these words also to the reader. But when the 
picture has once undergone a decided modification from its original 
form, being either simplified for the sake of convenience, or, as fre- 
quently happened, a part being deemed sufficient to recall the whole 
(the horse’s hoof for the horse, the head of the bull for the bull, and the 
like)—in short when the picture became a sign and a symbol rather 
than a picture, the chief obstacle in the way of an advance to phonetic 
writing, namely, the too exclusive appeal to the eye in the case of an 
exact picture, is removed, and the intermediate stage of ikonomatism 
follows very naturally; so that the graphic development accords very 
well also with Dr. Brinton’s theory. 

If, however, the explanation at present adopted by all Assyriologists, 
with the exception of Halévy, Pognon, and the late Stanislas Guyard, 
of the origin of the phonetic values of the cuneiform signs in Assyrian 
be correct, there is no room, as far as the latter is concerned, for such 
an intermediate stage. On the assumption of the non-semitic origin of 
the cuneiform writing, the phonetic values of the cuneiform signs in 
Assyrian are non-semitic, or, to use the more usual term, Sumero- 
akkadian words,* of which the ideographic values of the sings represent 
the Assyrian equivalents. Thus in the examples given above nam is 
the Sumero-akkadian word for Assyrian simtu, ‘fate; gi, for kanu, 
‘reed,’ etc. The Assyrians, according to this theory, when they adopted 
the cuneiform writing from the early inhabitants of Chaldaea, aiso took 
over the non-Semitic words and used them, as far as practicable, as sylla- 
bles to form words (for which ideographs did not exist or which could 
not be expressed ideographically), and in particular also to indicate 
inflectional forms.’ The Assyrians in this way reached the phonetic 
method of writing without any intermediate ikonomatic stage. This of 
course does not affect the existence of ikonomatism in Assyrian (or its 
importance) but simply the conclusion which Dr. Brinton draws from 
the occurrence of the phenomenon in the Egyptian and other systems 
of writing. 

That the so-called ‘‘Sumero-Akkadian question,” however, is still far 
from a definite settlement is very plain when we consider the recent and 
important modifications of views concerning it on the part of many 
Assyriologists--especially of Prof. Delitzsch, whose lately increasing 
reserve on the subject is particularly noticeable. Without going so far 
as Prof. Halévy,'’ therefore, who denies in toto the non-Semitic origin of 


5 Exception must of course be made for the large number of phonetic values 
which are derived from Assyrian words (by the acrologistic process) as ré§ from 
réSu, lib from libbu, ete., which are due to the further growth and development of 
the cuneiform system after the Assyrians had adopted it. See the list (which can 
be extended) given by Haupt, Akk-Sumer. Keilschrifttexte, p. 173. 

®* See the valuable discussion of the subject by Haupt, loc. cit., p. 163 f. 

'” His view is concisely given in his Apergu Grammatical, above-mentioned. 
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the cuneiform writing, we must admit that the theories now current 
are likely to be still further and very essentially modified. And accord- 
ingly, pending their ultimate adjustment, the facts and analogies 
adduced by Dr. Brinton call urgently for careful consideration in the 
discussions of the question. 


9. The Lokman-legend; by Prof. C. H. Toy, of Cambridge, 
Mass. 


The late, probably medieval date of the so-called Lokman fable-book 
is now generally admitted; much of its matter is no doubt ancient, but 
this, whatever its source, has nothing, as far as the testimony goes, to 
do with the Arabian sage, in whose history there is no mention of 
fables. 

The Lokman-material, in chronological arrangement of the authori- 
ties, may be summarily stated as follows: En-Nabiga, El-‘Asha, and 
Lebid refer to the story that Lokman lived as long as seven eagles or 
vultures, the name of the seventh vulture, Lubad, is given by the first 
and third of these poets, and the second mentions Kail, who went with 
Lokman as ambassador from ‘Ad to Mecca, and was slain by God for 
his unbelief; in the Koran (Sura 31) Lokman is a monotheistic sage, and 
a number of his sayings are quoted, and allusion to an apothegm of his 
is also found in Lebid: Ibn Ishak speaks of a Majalla (~Heb. Megilla, 
‘book,’ Sprenger, Mohammed i. 95) attributed to him (ed. Wiistenfeld, 
p. 284); Ibn Koteiba (Sprenger, i. 101) puts him under Harith er-Raish, 
founder of the Tobba dynasty of Yemen; Tabari (ed. Barth, etc., I. i. 285- 
241) relates the occurrence of the drought in ‘Ad, the sending to Mecca 
of the ambassadors, of whom Lokman was one, the failure of the 
attempt to procure rain, the death of Kail, who refused to accept any 
fate but that of his people, the bestowal on Marthad of the gift of piety 
and truth, and Lokman’s choice of a life as long as that of seven eagles 
(each eaglé living eighty years), and describes the catastrophe as fol- 
lows : 

‘* And when only the seventh eagle remained, Lokman’s brother’s son 
said to him, O my uncle, there remains of thy life only the life of the 
eagle; and Lokman said to him, O son of my brother, this is Lubad 
(which word in their tongue meant * fate’ or ‘time’)--and when Lok- 
man’s eagle had reached a ripe age and the end of its life was come, the 
eagles flew in the morning from the top of the mountain and Lubad did 
not spread his wings among them, and Lokman’s eagles used not to be 
away from him, but were ever in his sight—and when he saw not Lubad 
with the eagles, he went up to the mountain to see what he was doing 
--and Lokman felt himself weak as he had not felt before--and when 
he came to the mountain he saw his eagle Lubad fallen out from among 
the eagles, and he called out to him, Mount O Lubad, and Lubad essayed 
to mount, but could not... and they died hoth of them.” 

The Persian version of Tabari (ed. Zotenberg, i. 432), fifty years later 
than its original, describes, besides this ‘Adite Lokman, one of the time 
of David, a black sage of Ila, and friend of the Jewish king; in Mas‘udi 
(ed. Barbier de Meynard, i. 110, iii. 366), A. D. 943, we have also a double 
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personage, he of David’s time being described in nearly the same terms 
as in the Persian Tabari, and the ‘Adite barely mentioned as the grand- 
son of ‘Ad, the builder of the dike of Mareb, and as having lived as long 
as a vulture (he quotes from a poem of El-Khazraji the line: ‘‘O vul- 
ture of Lokman, how long wilt thou live?’); Beidawi (on Sura 31, 11) 
describes the sage Lokman as a near descendant of Job and as living 
down to David’s time; Abulfeda (Hist. Anteislam., ed. Fleischer, pp. 
20.116.174) has the double Lokman, nearly as Persian Tabari; and he 
appears in many proverbs, in which there is reference to his personal 
qualities, as wisdom, strength, treachery, voracity, and to his longevity 
—-other proverbs mention the embassy to Mecca; but it is difficult to 
determine their age precisely. 

It appears from this statement that the Lokman-story suffered con- 
stant increase with time, as is thé nature of sach stories, and we must 
try to establish the earliest known form of the legend, that is the form 
it bore in the sixth century, when it was yet mostly unconscious, and 
had not been tampered with by history-mongers. A part of the above 
material may safely be rejected. 

In the first place, the Jewish element may be thrown out. Though 
Jews had been settled in Arabia already several centuries in Moham- 
med’s time, it is not probable that their sacred books were then known 
to the Arab people in such way as to affect the Arab folklore. In the 
Koran Mohammed talks as if this Jewish history were something new. 
Even if the people had caught from the Israelite residents scraps of 
their old histories, these would still be thought of as foreign. After the 
establishment of Islam and the rise of historical writing, the reverence 
felt for the old Jewish religion induced the Moslem writers to seek 
. points of contact between old Jewish history and their own, and it was 
in fact out of Jewish material that they constructed their own origines. 
The relation of Lokman to David and Job is a simple invention of a late 
period. And so falls away the necessity for a double Lokman; we may 
dismiss the Jewish sage, and confine ourselves to the ‘Adite. 

Of the ‘Adite story also as given in the Koran (Suras 89 and 7, 66 ff.) 
and the historians, much is pure fable. ‘Ad and Thamud were in ex- 
istence in the time of the geographer Ptolemy, and perished, not by 
wind and earthquake, but by a change in the routes of trade and the 
cessation of the commerce whence they derived their prosperity; see 
Sprenger, Leben Moham. i. 62 ff., 505 ff.; Loth, Z.D.M.G. xxxv. 622 ff. 
The story of the prophet Hud is a late invention, probably of Jewish 


suggestion; probably also the drought and the embassy to Mecca are 


embellishments. The ‘Adites are described as Aramaeans (Koran, Sura 
89, and historians); they lived north of Mecca, and there seems no good 
reason to suppose a tribe of that name in Yemen. Some connection 
between Lokman and ‘Ad is to be assumed. 

No stress can be laid on the‘part that Yemen plays in the aon, That 
the Koran (46, 20) assigned ‘Ad to the south was sufficient reason to the 
historians and commentators to elaborate a Yemenic history of the 
tribe. Why Mohammed thought of Yemen is not clear; perhaps be- 
cause he knew of ruins there like the northern ‘Adite (Sprenger, as 
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above); more probably because of the presence of Yemen tribes in the - 
- north and the confounding of them with the original inhabitants. It is 
not likely that he invented Al-Ahkaf, ‘the sand hills,’ as the name of 
the ‘Adite region; it was probably in the story that came to him. Pos- 
sibly it originally applied to a northern region, and was only later 
referred to the Yemen coast because it had come particularly to desig- 
nate the sandy district between Oman and Aden. (Kremer, Siidara- 
bische Sage, p. 21, would nevertheless hold to a Yemenite ‘Ad; but the 
authorities on which he relies are all influenced by the Koran. The 
etymology of the name ‘Ad is not clear: and it is not easy to say 
whether the adjective ‘ddiyy, ‘old,’ is derived from the name of the 
tribe.) In any case Lokman’s connection with Yemen must be given 
up. The Arab histories of Yaman were compiled (doubtless from native 
southern sources) under the influence of the Koran and the distortions 
and confusions of Jewish traditions that followed the rise of Islam. 

That part of the legend which makes Lokman a Nubian and a slave is 
to be rejected. It arose either from the connection between Nubia and 
Yemen, or else from the desire to enhance the hero’s wisdom by a sharp 
contrast of origin. 

These deductions made, the legend of Lokman in the sixth century 
may be conceived to have been somewhat as follows: he was a wise 
man of the tribe of ‘Ad who survived the destruction of his people, and 
lived to a great age, as long as a vulture or as seven vultures. 

Can we interpret this of an individual man? The improbability is 
great that the Meccan Arabs would hold in memory such a history of a 
foreigner;,of their own people they remembered only ancestors and 
heroes of combats a few generations back. Lokman is not a warrior, 
but a sage; and his story, with its legendary coloring, differs greatly . 
from the memories of feuds, raids, and combats that are preserved by 
the poets respecting their own countrymen. He is an Arab, but he 
lives in a remote region and a dim period. This difficulty has been so 
strongly felt that the attempt has been made to identify him with some 
known personage of history or tradition—that is, of course, to make him 
Jewish, though this must be difficult in face of the fact that he seems 
to be a part of the Arabic folklore. 

Derenbourg (in his ed. of the Fables) has suggested that Lokman may 
be the same with the Biblical Balaam, the two names having the same 
meaning (‘devourer’), that is, the Arabs translated the Hebrew name. 

_This is not probable because no example of such translation is elsewhere 
found; in the Koran the Biblical names from Adam to Mary are trans- 
ferred; Idris, ‘the Learned,’ of Enoch, and Du’n-Nun, ‘He of the 
fish,’ of Jonah, are descriptive epithets. Balaam would probably 
have appeared in the Koran under his own name. Nor is it likely that 
he was transformed at an early period and so taken by the early poets 
aud Mohammed. If this had occurred, we should expect to find in 
Lokman some reminiscence of his Biblical prototype; but there is none, 
except that both, in the later Moslem account, are servants of Allah. 
Balaam’s history is given in Tabari (ed. Barth, I. ii. 508), and is supposed 
by some commentators to be alluded to in the Koran (7, 174). 
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Sprenger (Leb, Moh. i. 98) finds Lokman in the Jewish-gnostic Elxai, 
the presumed founder of the Elkesaite sect, living east and south 
of the Dead Sea in the second century of our era and later. His 
grounds for this view are that both Elxai (or Elkesai) and Lokman are 
monotheists, and that the sayings attributed to them begin in the same 
way, with the address ‘‘O sons” and ‘‘O my son.” He himself does 
not regard these reasons as very strong. And, besides the difference of 
name and role between the two personages, there is grave doubt 
whether Elkesai is the name of a man at all, or only of a book, or, 
whether, if a man be intended, it is not rather an imaginary than a real 
person. The early appearance of Lokman as seemingly a character in 
the Arabic folklore would lead us to regard him as representing an 
Arabic figure of some sort. 

Failing the attempts to find any satisfactory origin for him as an 
individual man, we might be disposed to think of him as a dim survival 
of legendary longlived ancestors, or as a deity. But neither of these 
suppositions has much in its favor. The Arabs had no myths or old 
legends—at least there is no trace of such stories. They were a people 
of feeble religious sentiment and short memory, without a pantheon, 
and without remote ancestors; the adoption of Islam enabled them later 
to dispense with gods, and for a respectable list of ancestors the his- 
torians had recourse to Jewish traditions and their own imaginations. 
Lokman, in the popular saga, could hardly have gone back to the days 
of the macrobites. 

His connection with the vulture might suggest the Arab eagle-deity, 
and those eagle-like birds (unless they be Roman eagles) found by 
Doughty in 1875 at Madayn Salih, the region of the old Thamud (Doeu- 
ments épigraphiques recuellis dans le nord de l Arabie, Paris, 1884, p. 
16). But elsewhere, in Koran, poetry, commentaries, and _ histories, 
many names of deities appear as such, and there seems no reason why 
the divine character in this particular case should have been completely 
forgotten. Doughty’s list of deities contains no name resembling Lok- 
man. 

Possibly the conditions of the question may be better met by suppos- 
ing the name to designate a clan or family that survived the extinction 
of the ‘Adites. This event occurred after the beginning of our era, 
probably in the 2d or 3d century (compare Caussin de Perceval, Essai 
sur Vl histoire des Arabes, i. 25 ff.; Loth, loc. cit.). The remains of the 
tribe’s former greatness excited the astonishment of the neighboring 
peoples, and the catastrophe was interpreted by the Jews and Jewish 
Christians (Sprenger, Leb. Moh. i. 64) as a direct divine punishment. 
This was the account which Mohammed, perhaps with embellishments, 
inserted in the Koran; and so dim was the event to him that he could 
speak of it as belonging to a remote antiquity. If now several families 
or clans were all that survived to represent the old tribe, they would 
naturally appear in the tradition as individuals, and stories would arise 
to account for their escape from destruction. Such a story in the Old 
Testament is that of Lot saved from the destruction of Sodom, which is 
intended to account for the existence of a Lot-tribe in a region whose 
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former inhabitants were held to have been destroyed. According to 
Tabari (ed. Barth, I. i. 235) there were four ‘Adite ambassadors to Mecca 
besides Lokman, of whom only one, Marthad, is said to have escaped 
with his life (p. 240). If the names Lokman and Marthad should be 
found in North Arabia as names of tribes, that would supply the evi- 
dence needed for this hypothesis; so far, however, the names have not 
been found, though Martab occurs in Doughty’s list as name of a deity, 
The Tabari MSS. fluctuate in the writing of the names. 

On the supposition of the survival of a Lokman-tribe we can account 
with some probability for the development of the legend in its present 
form. The name Lokman was connected with ‘Ad and naturally fol- 
lowed its fortunes. First geographically and religiously. The ‘Ad- 
legend was worked up under a double influence, Jewish and Yemenic. 
To the former we must refer the history of the prophet Hud, and Lok- 
man’s relations with Job and David; to the latter the Yemenic history 
of Lokman, his becoming king of the ‘‘ Second ‘Adites,” and his build- 
ing the dike of Mareb, his relation to the founder of the Tobba-dynasty, 
Harith er-Raish (Mas‘udi, iii. 366, Caussin de Perceval, i. 16 ff.); Hud 
also was transferred to the South. In the ‘Second ‘Adites” we have 
the reminiscence of a survival of a portion of the tribe. The tradition 
assigns Lokman to various points in the legendary history. 

Since this family survived, the legend would naturally represent it as 
having received the gift of long life, and this, from the Jewish point of 
view, would be regarded as the reward of piety. The connection with 
the longlived eagle would then easily follow. The Arab story, as given 
by Tabari (as above), conveys also a moral-religious lesson: Lokman and 
Marthad were assured that the gifts they received would not make them 
immortal; the seventh eagle, Lubad, is ‘‘ time” or ‘‘ fate,” which brings 
everything to an end (so in Nabiga, as above). This form of the story is 
pre-islamic. Marthad receives the gift of piety; this perhaps points to 
some differences in the character and fortunes of the clans of Lokman 
and Marthad. 

Once established as a popular hero, Lokman would give birth to 
proverbs; a large number of these are given by Hammer-Purgstall in 
Jahrbiicher der Literatur, vol. 97, pp. 34-42, and in Literaturgeschichte 
der Araber, i. 36 ff.; they add nothing of importance to the material 
already cited. The fact that he appears only as sage or warrior, never 
as prophet, agrees with the supposition that his legend is in good part 
of Arab growth. 

As to the form of the name Lokman, it might belong to a person or 
toa tribe. Tribes and families were sometimes called by a single name, 
without the prefix banu; see Néldeke in Z.D.M.G., xl. 170 ff. The 
omission of the ‘‘sons” may be simply an abbreviation, or the name 
may have been originally that of a place. Tribal names ending in dn 
occur abundantly in all parts of Arabia (many are given in Wiistenfeld’s 
Arabische Stimme and Kremer’s Siidarabische Sage), and the termina- 
tion is also found in names of places. ‘‘ Lokman” is given as a place- 
name by El-Bekri in his Geographical Dictionary (ed. Wistenfeld, p. 
495): this, he says, is the opinion of Abu ‘Amr and Ibn El-Kelbi, who 
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cite from Nabiga a verse in which mention is made of a journey ‘from 
Beit Ras to Lokman;” Beit Ras, according to El-Bekri, p. 189, is a forti- } 
fied place in Syria. El-Asmai, however, regards the Lokman of Na- 
biga’s verse as a man, a wine-dealer (the poet is speaking of the trans- i 
portation of wine from Beit Ras). El-Bekri does not give the position i 
of Lokman; there is nothing in what he says to prevent our putting it if 
in Northern Arabia. If there was such a place in that region it would if 
give some support to the view that the tribal or clan name Lokman was i, 
derived from or otherwise connected with the name ofa place.* It is of if 
course possible that it was also the name of a deity, though there is no a 
evidence of this. 


10. A Syriac Bahira Legend; by Dr. Richard J. 1 Gottheil, of a 
Columbia College, New York City. i 


Among the many forms with which the polemic literature of the Mid- q 
dle Ages clothed itself, that of the Apocalypse was a very favorite one. dl 
We possess a whole literature of such writings in Arabic, Hebrew, 
Syriac, and Latin. The point of this polemic lay often in the attempt 
to show that one religion had borrowed largely from a sister-religion. | 

No religion gave an opportunity for a polemic on these grounds as did 
the Mohammedan. Born in the full light of day, with enemies sur- 
rounding it on all sides, who were only too willing to note everything 
which might possibly tell against its founder, secrecy was impossible. van ; 
A minute tradition of the sayings and doings of the Prophet, gathered 
together at no very late date, has put us in the position of seeing, as 
Renan cleverly says, a religion whilst it is being born. | 

Mohammed played a high game. It was either win or lose. He had 
taken it upon himself to astonish the Meccans with his knowledge of 
the history of their supposed ancestors, to put himself on a par with 
Jews and Christians by making a book the basis of the new religion. q 
For this he needed material, which he took, without any scruple, from q 
every possible quarter. At first this seems to have been done in good : a 
faith, at least as long as Hadig’a lived. Increasing knowledge did not 4 
benefit him morally. His most difficult task was to raise himself out of | 
his own G’ahiliyya. He had involved himself—perhaps unintentionally ; 
—in contradictions of all sorts, which his Jewish and Arab opponents 
were not slow to point out to him. He had recourse to lying and fabri- 
cation. If we read the Kur’4n chronologically, we can see how Moham- 
med gradually learned one thing and another; corrected some of his q 
former utterances, patched them together, and added to them. 4 

The question naturally arose: whence did Mohammed get this infor- ; 
mation? Tradition has stepped in and given us the names of two per- q 
sons, Waraka, the learned cousin of Hadig’a, and Bahira,' a Christian -: 4 
monk. 


* Doctor Richard Gottheil has called my attention to a passage in Az-Zuzeni’s ‘ 
Tarikh al-Hukama’, quoted in Amari’s Bibliotheca Arabo-Sicula, p. 614, in which ; 
it is said that Empedocles received instruction from “ Lokman the sage in Syria.” 7 

‘On the name, see Sprenger, Mohammed ii. p. 384; Steinschneider, Polemische 
» und Exegetische Lit. der Juden, p. 160; Nolleke, Z.D.M.G. xii. p. 704. 
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We all know what Sprenger’ has made out of this monk. Of Jewish 
descent, favoring Jewish-Christian ideas, he is represented as having 
been the mentor of Mohammed, the real power behind the throne. Few 
will feel able to follow Sprenger in this combination. What Moham- 
med knew of the Old and New Testament, bears to the very largest 
part, the stamp of hearsay. 

The Mohammedan tradition as regards Bahira is, in the main, this: 
either in his youth, whilst travelling to Syria for his future wife, or 
somewhat later in life, Mohammed came upon a Syrian Rahib (monk) 
who, by certain signs, discovers that he is the great prophet who is to 
appear. 

This material has been made use of for many different legends. Such 
a one, in the Syriac language, I wish to present here to-day.> The text 
is taken from two Mss. in the Sachau Collection of the Berlin Library 
(Ms. 10 and 87). The one, in a Nestorian hand of about the 16th or 17th 
century, is defective both at the beginning and at the end. The second 
Ms. is written in a Jacobite hand of this century. The variations be- 
tween the two texts are very great. The older Ms. has additions at the 
end which do not at all occur in the younger one. I can only give a 
short account of the legend here, as text and translation will appear in 
the Journal of the Society. 

The heading of Ms. 87 runs thus: ‘“‘ Further, by the help of God, our 
Lord Jesus, our hope, I write the story of Rabban Sargis (Sergius), who 
is called the Saracen, Bahiré, and the Syrian. They call him hater of 
the cross; monk, who lives on Mt. Sinai; and [the story of] how he 
taught Mohammed, Amen.” The speaker throughout is one YéSu‘yab" 
(Nest. ’I86‘yab") the Anchorite. The first part seems to be based ona 
history or legend of this M4r(i) Sargis. He came into conflict with his 
ecclesiastical superiors for having preached the worship of only one 
plain wooden cross; for, as he said, the Messiah was crucified only 
upon such a one. He was driven from his church, and came to Yathrib 
(Medina). Here he was well received by the Kat*dlikA Sabri8d« 
(Soa yor), the same who, as YéSu‘yab" tells us. converted Na‘man, 
King of the Arabs, by means of his power of healing. He had come to 
Yathrib by way of Sinai, Egypt, the valley of Scete (m{«ow}), and 
Thebais (4.122), In Yathrib he finds Bahira, old in years, teaching 
the Arabs from the holy books and prophecying to them about the 
fourteen kings who were to rule over them. 


Sargis is overjoyed to see him, having met no Christian for forty 
years. Now he knows that his end is at hand. He tells YéSu‘yab" the 


2 Sprenger, Das Leben Mohammeds i. 178 f. 

3 Néldeke, loc. cit.; Kuenen, Volksreligion und Weltreligion, p. 298. 

4 Sprenger (loc. cit.) has gathered the Mohammedan traditions—see also ii. p. 
384 f. See further Z.D.M.G. xii. p. 238 ff. 

5 This is the only Syriac version that I know of. It is probably identical with 
the Arabic versions in the Medicean, Paris, and Bodleian libraries. Accord- 
ing to the Catalogue. the title of the Bodl. Ms. is: “ Acta Sergii Uys 


sof qui ab Arabicis vocatur.” Steinschneider, loc. cit. 
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story of his coming to Yathrib, which is, in substance, as follows: He 
travels to Palestine to visit the holy places. Coming to the convent of 
Mt. Sinai, he passes a night on the top of the mountain, against the 
wishes of the monks. Here he sees a vision, which runs in the usual 
Apocalyptic style. He sees a white animal with twelve horns, a black 
one with seven, and then a bull coming along quietly. These are ex- 
plained to mean: the kingdom of the Ismaelites, of the Benai HaSem 


(ao wis), i. e. the Abbasides, and of the Mahdi the son of Fatima 
He then sees a panther, a goat, and a lion, 


These represent the Benai SFN, who will drive the Mohammedans 
back to Yathrib;' of the Joktanites; and of the last of the children 
of Hagar. He then sees a wagon, which is to represent the Romans, 
and a whale (Ms. 87, dragon), the sign of Antichrist. He sees Satan 
falling from heaven; after whom Elijah comes with the four angels. 
By one of these angels Sargis is taken up to heaven, shown the worthies 
of old, and the fires of the nether world. Here he adds, ‘‘All this I saw 
in spirit and not in my body.” 

The same angel then sends him to the Emperor Maurice (#245050), 
before whom he breaks his staff as a sign that the supremacy of the 
Romans (i. e. Byzantium) is coming to an end. Maurice listens to him 
quietly, but some of the nobles, under the leadership of Phocas 


(lea Pas revolt. Thence Sargis goes to Persia, and does 


the same thing before K"osro (6,202 Ms. 87, i.e. K*osrau IL Par- 
viz). In Luristan he is again persecuted a account of his doctrines 
concerning the cross. He then goes to the Arabs and settles among 
them. After YéSu‘yab" has been there seven days, Sargis dies. His 
bones work miracles for some time afterwards. 

Now to account for the fact that Mohammed was such a poor Chris- 
tian, although, as is afterwards related, he was instructed by Sargis, a 
certain Ka‘ab is brought upon the stage. He spoiled the work of Sargis, 
and made the Arabs believe Mohammed to be the forerunner of the 
Messiah.’ 

We now come to the real Bahira etal It poner formed a distinct 


Ms. 10; but Ms. 81 reads wears At the end, where some of thes names 
occur again, we read —a2W, i. e. Sop"yan. which is probably the correct reading. 
* Probably Ka‘ab el ’Ahbar, a Jew renowned for his knowledge of Bib- 
heal stories. He became a Mohammedan under Omar. Ibn Koteiba, p. 219: 


87 has os, which is simply a mistake for 
ef. Z.D.M.G, xxxiv. 738. 
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part of itself, the former being, at a later time, attached to it. Yésu‘- 
yab" hears it from a certain Hakim (Soe...) a pupil of Sargis. One day 
Bahira was standing outside of his cell. He sees a caravan coming, 
Mohammed is with them. Arrived at the cell, the others go in to eat, 
leaving Mohammed outside. But Bahfré, having recognized Moham- 
med by means of a halo around his head, calls him, and tells him all 
the great things his successors will do; of his own journey to Sinai and 
what he saw there; of his being a Christian and what Christianity is. 
Bahira then asks Mohammed for special consideration for the monks 
who, like himself, have renounced all worldly goods. Mohammed fears 
that his people will not receive him as he is an unlettered man. 
Bahiraé comforts him; promising to teach him what is necessary; of 
course, in secret. Mohammed is to say that this knowledge has come to 
him from Gabriel, and, strange for a Christian, to picture heaven to 
them in its full Mohammedan beauty. Mohammed's last question is: 
And should they say to me, bring some proof to verify what you have 
said, how shall I answer them? Bahira replies: I shall write a book and 
bring it to you. On a Friday I shall put it in the horn of a cow. Do 
you collect all the people to one place, and say to them : Know that 
this day God will send down to you a writing with which you shall 
busy yourselves all your days. The earth was not worthy to receive it; 
the cow, therefore, had to be its bearer. It is therefore called to this 
day the Sura of the cow Ms. 10, 

Here the real Bahiraé legend ends, and the narrative iret again to 
the future of the Mohammedan rule. The Hasimites are to be handed 
over to the Mahdi; the Joktanites come from the east and drive the 
Ismaelites back to Yathrib; the Romans reign for a year and a half. 
Then come the Turks, who are followed by Gog and Magog. God, how- 
ever, sends his messengers to destroy them. Elijah comes; the dragon 
is overcome, and the last judgment day is at hand. Here one Ms. ends. 

The older Ms. contains a number of disjointed notes, presumably by 
the same YéSu‘yab". We learn that Sargis was born in the city SoSan 


(#4), a city of Bé(i)t' Garmai; that he was a KaSsisé; that the 
Arabs formerly worshipped an i. e. There 
then follows : 


There follow some more historical notices ; the last person named 
being ‘ Hag’g’ag’ ben Yussup" ’Amir of the whole land of Bé(i)t® ’"Armayé 
(Assyria), in which he built a great city, and called its name... .’ prob- 
ably WAsit.® 

8 His full name was disc See Ibn 
Doreid, ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 186. For the founding of WAsit, see Mokaddasi, ed. de 
Goeje, p. HHA, 1. 15; Weil, Geschichte der Chalifen, i. p. 465. 
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This is merely an outline of what the Ms. contains. A good many 
things, lying very distant from each other, are here brought together. 
Most of the persons mentioned can be readily identified. The assumed 
author seems to be Yésu‘yab’ of Gadala, who, as we learn from As- 
semani (B. O. ii. 416; the Bee, p. <=); lived at the beginning of the 
seventh century.’ It is impossible to tell how far he is the author; 
certainly not of the whole, The number of kings mentioned in the first 
part would bring the body of the story down to about the ninth century, 
the time of Hardin ar-Rasid. In the tenth century we have the first 
mention of Bahiré being identified with Sargis. It is by the historian 
Mas‘udi. The final redaction, however, falls much later; as is shown by 
the mention of the Turks. 

It is likewise difficult to say how much history there is in the figure 
of Sargis. Perhaps the person intended is a Sargis whom an historian 
mentions as having been born in Bé(ijt" Garmai.'° But there are proba- 
bly interwoven many facts belonging to the.history of Sargis, the patron 
saint of the Roman Syrians and Arabs. Great stress is laid upon the 
preaching of this Sargis relative to the one cross. I do not know what 
historical fact the writer here refers to. That might give us a more 
definite clue. The Byzantine historians do call him a wevdaSac;'' but I 
am unable to say whether the two stand in any relation to each other. 

The writer lived probably in Persia. He lays great stress upon the 
coming of the Mahdi. The serpent which is to come at the end of the 
world is Zohak, the incarnation of Ahriman; who, the Persians believe, 
will then go through the world in triumph. It is the Persian Anti- 
christ. 


11. On a Syriac manuscript of the New Testament belonging 
to the Rev. Mr. Neesan, by Dr. Richard J. H. Gottheil. 


The Ms. measures 10} by 7} inches, and contained originally twenty- 
eight quires. Three leaves are wanting at the end, and one at the 
beginning. Quires 7 and 9 have only nine leaves each. There were 
originally 278 leaves. The Ms. is written upon parchment over which 
a certain preparation has been laid to facilitate the work of the scribe. 
The Ms. contains the usual P*sitta version, with the usual omissions. 
The writing is in a bold Estrangela hand of the thirteenth century. 
With the exception of a very few places the Ms. is legible throughout. 
‘The colophons have suffered most, and are very illegible. The Ms. 


was finished on a Monday in "Ab, 1518 A. Gr. or 603 A. Heg. = 1206-7 
A. D., in the ‘* Monastery of the holy Mar(i) Mik»4’él, companion of 
the angels,” situated in Hesna ‘Ebhraya [of] Maugal. Mr. Neesan tells 
me he knows only of a Hesna Suryaya ; but see the authorities cited by 
Payne Smith, col. 1338. The monastery is mentioned in ‘Abhdixo' of 


* For Sab'ris6‘, see ibid.. p. 415; the Bee, p. —. 

” Assemani, B. O. iii. 440. 

George Phrantza, p. 294: qv dé tic Wevdad3ac dvéuati Lépytoc 61a KaxoToTiav 
éx Kai gidoc iv TH Budued. 
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Sdbha’s * Synodical Canons” (B. O. 11. 342). According to Professor 
Sachau ( Reise in Syrien und Mesopotamien, p. 350) the monastery is now 
used as a church called Der Mar Michael. It lies between Mosul and 
Eski Mosul (ibid.). The writer, a certain Kassisa, by name Behnim, 


wrote the Ms. for Rabban Giwargis. 
The Ms. commences: 


= « ee [Ss] 


The superscription reads (the first two lines are illegible) : 


- 


He then asks anyone who may find a mistake to correct the same; 
and gives the name of the for 


whom he wrote the Ms. On the last remaining leaf, in a later hand, 
we find the subscription of one Dawid», who corrected the Ms. 


| 
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qe} ess. What follows seems to be a sort of inventory :— 
wlo....Jo.... uso wobs y.... 
The Ms. is very carefully punctuated throughout, which gives it a 
certain peculiar value. I notice especially the use of a slanting line 
placed over the last letter or the letter before the last of a word. In 
many places the line is used in accordance with the rules laid down by 
the native grammarians for nag"6d"A;t but the absence of its counter- 
part M*tapp*yAnd makes me skeptical on this point. The Ms. deserves 


a further examination in this direction. The text seems to show few 
peculiarities. 


* B. O. iii. p. 433. 


§ -o- 


+ e. 

} See the authorities cited by Duval, Gramm. Syr., p. 132. Baethgen (Elias of 
Tirhan, p. 48) is right in identifying the Ion with the Greek diacroA4, Lleapso 
then represents the Greek dméorpogoc and is a translation of Z«Acjuc (Steinthal, 
Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft, p. 567). ag ‘shut, draw together.’ 
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12. On the manuscript of a Syriac lexicographical treatise, 
belonging to the Union Theological Seminary of New York City; 
by Dr. Richard J. H. Gottheil. 


In the year 1880, Prof. Hoffmann published a collection of grammati- 
cal and exegetical Syriac Nestorian writings under the title Opuscula 
Nestoriana. The first treatise is on words which are written alike, but 
pronounced differently. It is a late compilation of two previous works, 
one by Rabban ‘Nanis86‘ of Had"yab", i. e. Adiabene, 650 A. D.; and 
the other by the celebrated Honein bar Ishak, who died in 873. Such 
treatises as these were much liked by Oriental grammarians. We have 
several of them in Arabic, Syriac, and in Hebrew. This little treatise, 
especially that of Honein is again interesting, as it shows us the influ- 
ence of Greek learning upon Syriac Lexicography. This is not to be 
wondered at with a man like Honein. Ndéldeke has already pointed out 
(Z.D.M.G. xxxv. 494) that the formula which introduces each rubric 
du} Lieias <—~ reminds one of the Greek diagéper, etc., and a number 
of the explanations given can easily be found in Hesychius, Zonaras, the 
Etymologicum Magnum, etc. The Ms. of the East India House, how- 
ever, does not seem to contain a good text; towards the end, the scribe 
cut off whatever he considered unnecessary, i. e. a clear statement of 
the vowels, the Rukkak'4 and KuSsdyé belonging to each word. For 
us, to-day, this is perhaps the most important part, and we are glad 
whenever we can recover the same. In a Ms. belonging to the collec- 
tion of Prof. Sachau (No. 72), I discovered a few pages of this treatise, 
containing a fuller recension. This will be published at the end of my 
edition of the Grammar of Elia of Séb'4. The Union Theological Semi- 
nary of New York came into possession, about a year ago, through Rev. 
James E. Rogers, of a Ms. containing this treatise as well as the second 
one published by Hoffmann. I was glad to find that this also contained 
the longer recension. But in addition to this it contains a large amount 
of matter which is not to be found at all in Hoffmann’s edition. This 
gives the Ms. a great importance and may help to throw more light 
upon the origin of the two original treatises. I have carefully collated 
the Ms. and have noted all the variants of any value. The same I hope 
to publish in the Journal of this Society. 

The Ms. is of quite recent date, 120 pages in all, written upon paper 
bearing a Russian watermark. To all appearances the archetype must 
have been an excellent one. It isa pity that the copyist did not take 
greater pains. Nearly every page of the Ms. bears evidence of the 
haste with which the work was done, and many passages have been 
omitted merely through carelessness. It is worthy of note that in this 
Ms. the name of the original compiler is sometimes ‘Nani86‘ and at 
times Hendnis6‘. In the Berlin fragment it is only H*endnisd‘. It is the 
mistake of ignorant scribes, writing according to ear. 

We are not told by whom the Ms. was written or at what time. The 
only clue we have is that it was written by an inhabitant of MAhézé or 
the neighborhood. In a grammatical Kanin which the writer has 
inserted on page 60 about the use of the contracted form dds for 
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2.3] -«2-2, he bases his use of it upon its occurrence in the Bible, ’Aprém 


and Lowes) Lode. He then adds that we inhabitants of Mahézé do 


not make use of that form, but the inhabitants of Hira do. The present 
copy bears in some places the name K°t'&b'é d'*lukaté; the scribe was 
probably a certain Rdbil Deg'ulp'4san the son of Basil, who copied a 
number of Mss. which have come to this country. 


13. On Avestan Similes. II. Similes from the Animal World ; 
by Dr. A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia College, New York 
City. 


Having discussed in a preceding paper * the general characteristics of 
Avestan similes, and having examined particularly the similes drawn 
from the realm of nature, the author now took up the second division 
of the subject—the similes derived from the animal world. In the same 
connection also he reviewed the not uninteresting passages in which some 
of the Avestan abstractions and divinities are represented in incarnate 
forms resembling various animals. 

The similes from animals and their actions, it was first stated, are 
proportionately numerous in the Avesta and are often used with consid- 
erable effect ; the fiercer beasts as well as the gentler appear before us— 
those which the Iranian hated as well as those which he loved. Thus 
we find things compared with the ravening wolf, and again with the 
timid sheep, with the loathsome frog (vazagha) and with the snake, 
with the beast of prey (disu), with the Khrafstras or noxious creatures 
generally, and with the fly. Resemblances are seen in the ways of birds, 
particularly the eagle (saéna), as well as indirectly in the characteristics 
of the vulture (kahrkdsa) and the fish, and likewise in the qualities of 
the horse, the camel, and the bull. Similes, moreover, it was found, 
are drawn from the dog, the guardian of the herd, and even so trifling 
a thing as a drop of milk affords a picturesque image. 

Among the most striking, perhaps, of the similes in the Avesta, it was 
noted, are those in which (1) the wolf (vehrka) playsardle. This animal 
furnishes a likeness in three distinct passages, Vd. vii.53; Vd. xiii.8; Vd. 
xviii.38,44,50—the first of these being an instance of metaphor; and in 
a fourth, Vd. xviii.65, it appears in an indirect comparison. These pas- 
sages were each commented upon and the question of metre in each 
case discussed. In this connection the simile at Vd. xix.383=(?) Yt. xxiv. 
27 in which (2) the sheep appears in direct contrast to the wolf was then 
taken up and parallels from the Bundehish, iii.12 (=ix.19, Justi) ; xxx.18 
(=I xxiv.10, Justi) were cited. 

The next animal noted was (8) the frog (vazagha) which was looked 
upon by the Iranians with horror. Reasons were given for preferring 
so to render vazagha rather than by ‘lizard.’ The three places, Vd. v.36 
=Vd.xii.22, and Vd. xviii.65, were further examined, the first two of the 
passages being regarded as not metrical, the last as doubtfully so. 

It was then stated (4) that the snake (azhi) is only found once in a simile, 
namely in the indirect comparison, Vd. xviii.65, just spoken of, where 


* See Proceedings for October, 1886 = Journal, vol. xiii., p. cxxxviii. 
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it figures in company with the wolf and the frog. At the same time 
special mention was made of the single instance of (5) a beast-of prey 
(disu), Vd. xiii.47, furnishing an image to describe one of the characters 
of the dog. This latter passage afforded one of the rather uncommon 
instances of the carrying out of a parallel; although, as it was remarked, 
the comparison had more the nature of a description than of a regular 
simile. The text, besides, is unmetrical. 

The brief comparisons in which (6) the Khrafstras, or noxious crea- 
tures in general, are found were then reviewed. The first of these, Vd. 
vii.2=Vd. viii.71, it was noticed, is unmetrical, owing probably to the 
extreme brevity of the expression; the other passage, Ys. xxxiv.9, proved 
interesting as giving us a simile in the Gathas. The word khrafstra was 
further remarked on as used in the manner of a metaphor in Ys. xxviii. 
5, and probably also Ys. xxxiv.5=[Ys. xix.2]. 

Again in the passage Vd. viii.69,70— Vd. ix.25, where all that remains 
of the exorcised Druj is likened (7) to the wing of a fly (mdnayen ahé 
yatha makhsydo parenem), it was observed that the simile was more 
formal than real, amounting almost to an identification. The interpo- 
_ lated sentence in Vd. viii.22=(?) Shayast 14-Shayast ix.14, West, S.B.E. . 
v. p. 314, and Justi s. v. makhsi, was likewise added and attention called 
at the same time to the adjective makhiikehrpa. 

Passing then to the creatures that are used in the Avesta with a more 
agreeable association, the two images (8) from birds were taken up. 
With the first of these, Yt. xiii.70 (yathand meregho huperen6), the simile 
in Rig Veda viii.20.10 was compared ; the second, an indirect compari- 
son, Ys. lvii.28, had practically before been treated under the head of 
nature. Similarly also had the likeness drawn (9) from the eagle (saéna), 
Yt. xiv.41, been previously dealt with; but here the adjective upairi- 
saéna, ‘higher than the eagle flies,’ as probably equivalent to a simile at 
Ys. x.11 and (?) Yt. xix.3, was noticed. Then the description in Yt. xiv. 
29-83 was cited as containing implied similes to convey an idea of the 
sharpness of sight; and among the animals here mentioned appeared (10) 
the vulture (kahrkdsa), whose ‘glance,’ Yt. xiv.883=Yt. xvi.13, is used 
typically as we employ the ‘eyes of the lynx.’ 

The other implied similes in the same passage, namely (11) from the 
Kara fish, Yt. xiv.29, and (12) from the horse, Yt. xiv.31, found their 
place here, references for the thought being made to the Bundehish. 
The horse it was shown also appears in an implied comparison, Yt. viii. 
24, cf. Yt. xix.68, to convey the notion of strength, and in the indirect 
comparison, Ys. lvii.28, already several times referred to. The direct 
simile from the horse, in the corrupt passage, Yt. xxiv.29, was examined, 
and the question as to the meaning of the adjective aspdstaoydo at Yt. . 
v.7, and Yt. viii.5,42, discussed in detail. 

At this point the implied simile drawn from animal strength, Yt. viii. 
24 (cf. Yt. xix.68 in part), was recalled as including (13) the camel (uitra 
and (14) the bull (gdo). 

Next, Yt. xi.7, yathaca pasus-haurvdonhd, ‘like the guardians of the 
flock,’ although the word spdno is lacking, was regarded as a simile 
derived (15) from the dog ; and further the fragmentary lines in Yt. xxiv). 
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4, it was thought, might be constructed into a metaphor or a simile 
‘ [like] a mad [dog].’ 

The last question dealt with in regard to images from the animal 
world in general, was the simile (16) from the drop of milk, Ys. x.14, 
yatha gaus drafso, and in this matter Geldner’s views, Metrik, p. 153, 
160, were accepted. 

In conclusion, the paper took up the passages where the various ab- 
stractions or divinities are given an incarnate form. These descriptions 
of transfigurations, as having somewhat the character of a simile, appro- — 
priately found their place here. It was mentioned as noteworthy that 
in far the greater part of these manifestations, the form conceived 
of was chosen from the animal kingdom; for example, in seven out of 
the ten incarnations of Verethraghna, the genius of victory, he is rep- 
resented in some animal likeness. At Yt. v.61, Thraetaona appears in 
the shape of a vulture (mereghahé kehrpa kahrkdsahé), but on the other 
hand Ardvi Sura, Yt. v.64,78, in the semblance of a maiden (kainind 
kehrpa sriraydo). The star Tishtrya takes the form of a horse, (?) Yt. 
viii.8; of a youth, Yt. viii.13; of a bull, Yt. viii.16, cf. also Vd. xix.87; and 
again of a horse, Yt. viii.18,20,26,30,46; his opponent, the demon Apao- 
sha, likewise is pictured as a horse, Yt. viii.21,27. Even the fiend Druj 
comes in a form like a fly, Vd. vii.2, as seen above, and Ahriman again, 
in Yt. xv.12=Yt. xix.29, is represented as ridden in the shape of a horse. 
The conscience, however, Yt. xxii.9, appears in the image of a maiden; 
but in Yt. xix.34.36,38, the kingly glory is seen in the likeness of a bird. 
Finally, in Yt. xiv., Verethraghna appears in his various successive in- 
carnations, as a wind (§2), as a bull (§ 7), as a horse (§ 9), as a camel (§ 11), 
as a boar ($15, cf. also Yt.x.70), as a youth ($17), as the bird Varaghna 
($19), as a ram (§ 23), as a buck (§ 25), and lastly as a man (§ 27). 


14. The Afrigin Rapithwin of the Avesta, translated with com- 
ments ; by Dr. A. V. Williams Jackson. 


The Afrigan Rapithwin is a colloquy between Ahura Mazda and Zara- 
thushtra, and is preceded and followed by the common Avestan formu- 
laic prayers and ascriptions of praise. Rapithwina is the genius of the 
midday and of the southern quarter. For the time and circumstances 
_ appropriate to the recitation of this passage see Spiegel, Av. Uebersetz- 


ung, iii. p. 196. As no direct English translation has previously been . 


published, the present attempt to solve some of the exegetical difficul- 
ties of the chapter may not be uncalled for. 
A. TRANSLATION. 1. Yathd ahi vairyd...: ‘As he (Zarathushtra) is 
the wished-for spiritual leader....’ ‘Righteousness is the best good 
- ‘I confess myself a wonshigger of Mazda, a follower of Zara- 
thashivn, a foe to the Daevas, a believer in Ahura; for sacrifice, praise, 
propitiation, and glorification unto Rapithwina the righteous and 
guardian lord of right; for sacrifice, praise, propitiation, and glorifica- 
tion unto Fradatfshu and Zafituma, (each) righteous and the guardian 
of right.’ 
2.‘Unto Ahura Mazda radiant and glorious, unto the Amesha 
Spefitas, unto Asha Vahishta, and unto Ahura Mazda’s [son, the] Fire, 
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unto all the righteous Yazatas, spiritual and material, unto the mighty, 
overpowering Fravashis of the righteous, unto the Fravashis of the first 
believers, unto the Fravashis of the next-of-kin, be propitiation for their 
sacrifice, their praise, propitiation, and glorification.’ Yathd ahi 
vairyO.... 

3. ‘Now surely spake Ahura Mazda to Spitama Zarathushtra the 
prayer of the guardian lord Rapithwina, (saying) : 


** Ask us [O righteous Z.] the questions which thou hast for us— 
for a question by thee is like that of the mighty— 
since the Ruler (Mazda) would fain make thee contented and mighty.” 


4. ‘Zarathushtra asked Ahura Mazda: 


‘* Ahura Mazda, spirit 
most holy, righteous creator 
of earthly beings ! 
How much does the man gain, 
how much does the man merit, 
how much is his reward, 
who with the am A of Rapithwina, 
praises [the guardian lord] 
sacrifices to [the guardian lord] Rapithwina, 
with well-washed hands, 
with well-washed pressing-stones, 
with out-spread Barsom, 
with uplifted Haoma, 
with blazing fire, 
with recitation of the Ahuna [Vairya], 
from (i.e. with) the tongue of one who is imbrued with Haoma, 
from (i. e. with) the body of one who is subject to the law?” 


6. ‘ Ahura Mazda answered him : 


“In proportion as the wind (blowing) 

from the southern region, 
O Spitama Zarathushtra, 
promotes and increases 
all earthly life 
and comes to the earth with blessing ; 
so much does that man gain, 
so much is his reward, 

7. who with the prayer of Rapithwina, 
etc., etc., etc., (as in $5).” ‘ 

8. ‘ Ahura Mazda pronounced to Spitama Zarathushtra the prayer of 
the lord Rapithwina.’ ‘Righteousness is the best good... .’ 

9. ‘ Ahura Mazda’s ete. (as Afr. i.14-18).’ 

10. ‘ As he (Zarathushtra) is the wished-for spiritual leader....’ ‘I 
pray for sacrifice, praise, strength, and power for Ahura Mazda radiant 
and glorious, etc. (as in §2).... for the Fravashis of the next-of-kin. 
So may it come to pass asI pray....’ 


B. Comments. To 1. aSahé rathwé: see Bartholomae’s remarks in 
his Arische Forschungen ii. p. 179; iii. p. 45. 

To 2. kh3naothra I consider a nom. like tardidite Yt. i.0, etc.; see Justi 
s. v. and p. 887 $529 fin. ; Bartholomae, Ar. F. ii. pp. 173,186, Handbuch 
d. Altiran. Dialekte § 241; similarly nemas Ny. i.1, etc. Cf. also wita 


buydt Yt. x.91. 
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To 3. mraot: ‘spake the prayer.’ For this use of mri cf. Ys. liii.5, 
Geldner, K.Z. xxviii.191, Fragment iv.1,3, Geldner, Drei Yasht, p. 14, 
and Skt. bri, e.g. R.V. 1.84.5. —peresdcé nado... is a quotation from 
Ys. xliii.10. —thwa...émavatdm: the reading of Geldner’s text at 
Ys. xliii.10 is here adopted, thwd being instrumental case. The sense, 
as Professor Geldner most kindly writes me, is that Ormazd is as glad to 
grant Zoroaster’s request (parstem thwd), as one is to grant that of a 
mighty man whom one desires to place under an obligation. —aéa=>= 
‘contented’ as in Vd. xiii.45: see further, Bartholomae, K.Z. xxviii.28. 

To 4. spénista: with the force of this epithet compare Milton, P.L. 
viii.492 ‘‘ Creator bounteous and benign.” —cvat nd anhuydité...: 
on this passage, see Geldner, Studien zum Avesta, i. p. 143 note; Bar- 
tholomae, Altiran. Verbum, p. 148 note. —cvat—yatha—avat: evat has 
here the idea of proportion as in Vd. ix.9, evat—yatha, Vd. v.35; and 
similarly Vd. xvii.7 avat [aipi] yatha. Again cvat mizhdem—avat mizh- 
dem answer to each other in Vd. ix.43,44. The simile in the passage 
before us seems somewhat imperfectly expressed, as the answer to the 
question is not definitely given; but the general thought is, that the 
righteous man deserves and gains a reward as bounteous in proportion 
as the south wind brings growth and increase to the world—a thought 
which would appeal to those familiar in that country with the effect of 
the southern wind. 

anhuydité, akayéiti, mizhdem anhat: these words seem to be about 
synonymous, and merely elaborate the idea. Geldner derives anhuydité 
from hu +4, ‘literally, ‘sich bescheeren thus aihuydité is, by the fa- 
miliar error, for arhuvdité, Skt. dsuvdte. — asayéiti, which answers in 
form to Skt. rtaya-, seems here to have the meaning ‘ earn a recompense 
by righteous action,’ cf. Ys. xliv.6, a3em Syaothandik debdzaiti armaitis, 
Ys. xlvi.15, and Bartholomae, Ar. F. ii. p. 139f., 144,161. It would thus 
be a denominative from aga, though possibly from asi. For a similar 
idea of reward resulting from sacrifice, see Ys. ix.9, kd ahmdi ais ere- 
navi, etc., and elsewhere in the Avesta. —nairé must be omitted on 
metrical grounds. 

To 5. This section, judging from Yt. x.91; Ys. lxii.1; Ys. xix.6, is 
probably metrical; but how we are to reconstruct, it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to decide. In regard to y6 rapithwinahé ratufriti, there seems to 
be no better expedient than to read friti, considering ratu- here and 
with the following accusatives as a later interpolation, as does de Har- 
lez, Manuel de l’ Avesta, p. 252. Some color of probability is given to 
this, since each time ratu- directly follows rapithwina-. The metre of 
the close of the stanza is somewhat harsh, particularly uzdatdt paiti 
haomat, as in Yt. x.91—see Geldner, K. Z. xxv. p. 525, note 127—but it 
seems advisable to admit for the Avesta the existence of the catalectic 
seven-syllabled verse as Professor Lanman, A. O. S. Proceedings, May, 
1880, does for the Veda. For dthrat we may otherwise refer to Geldner, 
Metrik, p. 33; while patti and ahundt are read with synezesis, vairydt 
being omitted as in Ys. xix.6. 

The parallel lines haomd-anharstahé, etc. make some difficulty, since 
mathro-hitahé (m.) cannot agree with tanvo (f.) as we should perhaps at 
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first expect. Different ways of solving the difficulty might be proposed, 

but it is best, as Professor Geldner kindly suggests to me, to regard 
hizvé and tanvé as abl. in connection with framardaiti, frdyazdité. The 
words of prayer come from the tongue out of the body (= person) of 
one who is called haomdé-anharsta, mdthréd-hita. Then harez, when 
used of haoma and zaothra, will, as he further suggests, mean (1) ‘to 
pour or strain, offer, etc.,’ ef. Vsp. x.2, and (2) euphemistically ‘taste, 

enjoy, drink: thus Ys. lxviii.10 dahm6-pairinharsta means the offerings 
which were formally presented to the divinity, but in reality were en- 
joyed by the priest (dahma). The thought contained in mdthr6é-hitahé 
tanvd seems not unlike the New Testament idea, I. Cor.ix.27,20. The 
whole section metrically reconstructed will read:— 


yo rapithwinahé Sriti 
rapithwinem [ratim] framardaiti 
rapithwinem rayazaite 
frasnataéibya zastaéibya 
frasnataéibya havanaéibya 

iti baresman 
uzdatat i haomat 

raocinta bait 
srdvayamnda itt_ahuna vairyd 
haom6-anharstahé hizvd 
mathro-hitahé tanvo. 


To 6. The introductory words paiti-3é mazddo, I should prefer 
to consider not metrical. — yatha vdté . .: we must seek here to recon- 
struct the metre, since from a study of Avestan similes I believe such 
comparisons to be in general metrical. This fact will enable us perhaps 
to take liberties with the text, with more confidence than we otherwise 
should. First, I consider that some word qualifying vdt6 has fallen out 
of the text. One or two might be suggested as answering the purpose, 
mazdadhato, Yt. xviii.5; xiv.2; Ys. xlii.8; Vsp. vii.4 (though generally 
in connection with daresis, but cf. Yt. xiv.2), or derezi-takethro, an 

epithet of the southern wind at Vd. iii.42 yatha vato derezi-takethro, or 
again quite possibly upa-vdvo, Yt. xxii.7. 

rapithwitaradt naémat: these words seem undoubtedly best taken to 
form a line by themselves and are metrical, as Vd. xix.1; Yt. xxii.25, 
(in antithesis to Yt. xxii.7); Yt. xxii.42, and in other designations of 
place, Vd. i.19; Ys. lvii.29=Yt. x.104. The line, however, wants one 
syllable as in the verse treated above. If the theory of the catalectic 
verse be not admitted, we might then supply the deficiency from 
the parallel line Yt. xxii.7 rapithwitarat haca naémét{ and read in both 
places rapithwitrdt, as also at times apadkhdhrem—see Justi, s.v., and 
Geldner, Studien i.p.118—and dtrem in the new edition of the Avesta. 
See further Bartholomae, Ar. F. ii.p.133. Still another view might 
possibly be suggested. Westergaard’s reading in the passage before us 
is due only to ‘‘correction;” the manuscripts offer rapithwen. tardt K. 
25, W1,8, Lb2, Kh1; or rapithwen. afitardt K19,12, P18. From this we 
might hazard a conjecture that the adjective is formed from rapith- 
wina-, and that the true metrical reading in both places should be 
rapithwinatarat naémat, with haca omitted as it is here and not infre- 
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quently, e. g. Vd. iii.42, et al. From the formulaic character of the 
line, however, it seems to me at present more reasonable to scan it on 
the theory of the catalectic verse, especially as we do not yet know 
what the variants at Yt. xxii.7 are. 

spitama zarathustra: the vocative, with the order adopted, will also 
form an independent line as often. But other arrangements of the 
above six words are possible. — saosyafitica: this ungrammatical in- 
terpolation is faulty and should be rejected as the introduction of a 
later hand. 

aiwica . .: the ordinary text aiwica asditi jamayéiti can hardly be 
made metrical, and we must look for another reading. In the absence 
of better manuscript authority I would suggest, though with some mis- 
givings, that K12 possibly comes here to the. rescue. It offers aiwi 
jasaiti zam yaiti, and from this with the aid of the other variants we 
can make up a very good reading. The ja in jasditi is only an error of 
the copyist for ca,—on a similar interchange of ¢ and j see Geldner, 
Drei Yasht, p. 188, Studien, i. p. 72 note, and Ys. ix.15; xi.7, et al. This 
satisfies us that aiwica is correct and that sditi not asditi is alone 
the true reading, the a being dittography. Further, I would adopt 
zam ydaiti, which gives an excellent sense and carries with*it much 
probability, the interchange of z and j being by no means rare, cf. the 
variants at Ys. i.6; ii.6; viii.8,9; ix.4,8,14; x.14, etc. in the new edition. 
Thus sditi will be instr. or dat. after yditi, and with aiwi—yditi compare 
PWb. yai+abhi. The text reconstructed will thus read: 


yatha .... 
rapithwitardt naémat 
spitama zarathustra 
vispem ahiim astvatitem 
Sradhatica veredhatica |saosyaitica | 
aiwica sdaiti zam ydaiti. 
15. On the Vyiha or ‘ Battle-order’ of the Mahabharata; by 
Prof. Edward W. Hopkins, of Bryn Mawr, Penn. 


The battle-order as depicted in the eighteen days’ war formed the sub- 
ject of this paper (enlarged from scattered references given in a paper 
last year). The writer had re-read the war with special attention to this 
point and sketched the arrays as described therein, giving some general 
remarks on usage in battle. The authorities upheld by the epic heroes 
are Brhaspati and Uganas; each is mentioned several times, the former 
being the inventor of the sici (which is never ascribed to Manu). Atten- 
tion was called to the differences between the vytiha given in the Epic, 
and the same as described by such comparatively modern works as the 
Kamandakiya and Nitiprakaciké. With Manu the agreement is fair. 
More vyiihas are employed in the Epic than are recognized by the law- 
book. On the other hand some of the Manavic vyihas are not (practi- 
cally) recognized. 

A question here in regard to this word in Manu (vii.187-192). It is 
commonly taken as ‘ order of march,’ and there would thus be no reason 
why the vyitha in Manu should correspond with the battle vyiha of the 
Mbha. Is it not possible, however, that the marching laws are finished 
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with the introduction of vyiha in Manu and that the passage cited 
refers (as the word does in the Epic) to ‘battle-array,’ mdrga being 
‘maneuvers’ (yuddha mdrga), gulma (190) being ‘ squads,’ sthdne, yud- 
dhe being ‘ when the fighting ceases (and) in actual conflict’? This was 
given as a suggestion only. The use of gulmds for ‘ picket and fighting 
squad’ was shown in the Epic. 

In the Epic (except in late passages) the army is caturbhdga, catur- 
afga, ‘fourfold; in xii. and in Manu, sadajigini, ‘sixfold.’ To foot, 
cavalry, chariots, elephants, come koca and yantra, according to the 
passages of later origin. 

The army arrays itself at dawn; fighting begins as soon as the-hymn 
to the Sun is said; the armies go back to their tents the moment the 
sun sets. A single night is spent in fighting with torches. The chiefs 
go to bed as soon as they can after eating and bathing. If the comman- 
der is killed, the fight becomes a rout. The commander’s position was 
discussed in three lights, that in respect of his king, in respect of the other 
generals, in respect of the whole army. He is often set aside. All his 
duties are taken by the king. He is superior ex-officio to those better 
born than himself. He first addresses the soldiers in a spirited speech, — 
On his fate depends the battle of the day. A picture of the election of 
a commander was drawn. The king does not appoint one of himself. 
He is proposed in council and approved by acclamation after the king 
has ‘entreated him’ to be commander. The king’s strategic position is 
nominally in the most protected part of the vytha; often actually in 
mid-fight. A slight tendency was observed to praise the Pandu King 
as more ready to be in the van than the Kuru. The leaders had cakra- 
raksdu, not common soldiers, but a chariot-guard of two young high- 
born knights or princes. j 

The vytiha goes to pieces as soon as actual fight begins. The mass is 
drawn out on a fixed plan but in every case within a few minutes the 
‘array’ breaks and all that seems left are the different forces stationed 
in general along a certain line, but these also soon get mixed. Cham- 
pionship duels are frequent. After such a rush ante aciem the chiefs 
sometimes ‘return to their vyiha.’ So complete is the disintegration of 
the day’s vytha that often another has to be made up. What is vyitiha? 
Sometimes only a mass of men; sometimes a small group executing a 
particular maneuver; properly the whole array in a particular order. 

A servile imitation of old vyihas is noticed. One side does not hesi- 
tate to adopt a vyiha that has already proved worthless to the other 
side. The Pandus respect Brhaspati’s advice and begin, being only 
about half as many as the Kurus, with a ‘needle-shaped array.’ The 
makara is employed once by the Pandus, and twice by the Kurus; the 
cakata, twice by the Kurus, once with a beautiful cakra (padma) addi- 
tion—the most complex array described. The krdujica is used once by 
the Pandus and Kurus, once as a reserve. The mandala is used asa 
complete ‘circle’ by the Kurus; and by the Pandus as ‘half,’ i. e. like 
ardhacandra or a crescent. The ¢rigdtaka is entirely new, used by the 
Pandus. The garuda and ¢yena are only used by the Kurus and the 
Pandus respectively. Others, as mdnuga, ddiva, are vague, and proba- 
bly only allude to numbers and appearance, not to a technical array. 
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Whenever a ‘beast’ or ‘bird’ vyitiha is described, the metaphor is 
kept up. ‘Such heroes were on his beak, such were his eyes, such on 
his tail and wings and fore-wings’ (prapaksa! the metaphor mixed 
with actual order). The position of allies is not always the same. 
They are generally in responsible but not most important positions. 
The Cakas, Yavanas, etc., are occasionally conspicuous. 

The hypothetical numbers of different divisions were given, as inter- 
polations. None of the technical divisions holds; cami, etc., never 
mean a limited number. To ‘protect’ a knight (often devolving on 
certain friends) is to ride not before, according to the Hindu idea, but 
just behind him. The warrior would be insulted if the protector got 
between him and his foes. The root raks is thus generally ‘ support,’ 
not ‘ protect.’ 

The ‘council’ and castes of fighters were incidentally discussed. All 
castes but the Brahman are depicted as fighting; Brahmans did of old: 
the usage survives in Drona, and especially in his son, who is ‘the 
priest’s son;’ but though called ‘Brahman,’ he is really only a fighter 
and has nothing to do with the priestly caste. In the present version, 
the Brahmans are relegated to the praetorium and act as council at 
night-debates. When the army is utterly routed, the ministers run 
away, taking the king’s harem home in wagons. 

The ‘agreement of war’ made at the beginning between the parties 
(resembling in substance Manu’s chivalrous rules) is broken over and 
over again—in other words there was no agreement till a late interpola- 
tion made one. Significant is the fact that occasional unchivalrous 
behavior is not cried out against as violation of the ‘agreement,’ but as 
‘violation of eternal rule,’ i, e. a few knightly rules were universally 
recognized, but often broken. However, when one blames Arjuna’s 
conduct, one should not forget what provocation he had, and that the 
Kurus are continually fighting in the same way the Pandus do, that is, 
killing every one without regard to rules or order. A comparison of 
the four days to which the eighteen days seem critically reducible with 
the four days of fighting about Troy was resultless except for general 
images, and individual exploits. 

The great chiefs can fight with any sort of weapons; the knowledge 
necessary for a good Senapati is Veda and its six limbs, the mdnavi 
vidya, bow and arrows and various weapons, beside chariots. Usually 
even a leader of a vyitha keeps to one beloved weapon ; his art, as 
shown, was chiefly, besides personal skill in ‘maneuver,’ directed to 
‘piercing’ or ‘surrounding.’ No extensive combinations are made. 
The commander is in the middle van or, if he is not, the middle van (as 
usual) begins the fight. Occasionally it is the commander who guards 
the rear. No throwing out of wings first is tried, except in the ‘cres- 
cent,’ which must have touched the foe wing-first; but even here the 
fray appears to commence with the commander in the centre. 
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16. On Fire-Arms in Ancient India ; by Professor Hopkins. 


I have in a former essay alluded to the theory of the author of 
‘ Weapons, etc., of the Ancient Hindus,’ editor of the Nitiprakacika and 
Cukranitisira, which works I shall here designate as W., N., and ¢. 
The theory has been reviewed before. My object in this paper is to call 
attention to a few points in the argument as developed in the books 
mentioned above. 

First, the confusion which the author permits himself in alluding to 
works of different ages under one rubric of ‘ancient’ can only mislead. 
All Hindu works that refer, or that he thinks refer, to the use of fire- 
arms are spoken of (apparently on that ground) as old, and any works 
helping to corroborate his theory belong to the ‘oldest Sanskrit writ- 
ings.’ He refers thus to the Kamandakiya (W. p. 69), though the work 
is really comparatively very late; he speaks of the Nitisaéra which he 
edits as ‘quoted in the most ancient and celebrated writings’ (W. p. 34), 
among which the Kamandakiya stands side by side with the Mahabha- 
rata. Here are two faults. The Mbha. does not quote this work, and, if 
it did, no one has a right to cite together as ‘most ancient and cele- 
brated’ the epic and the work of Kamandaki. In respect to the Mbha., 
the facts are these. A comparison with the Kamandakiya shows such 
technical parallels that we must conclude that this work is not many 
centuries remote from the time that produced the presumed work of 
Uganas, whereas the quotations given from the Mahabharata, in so far 
as they coincide with this Uganas, give us merely such general aphor- 
isms as may be found in any legal work from the Mbha. down to the 
present time : an Uganas the Epic undoubtedly quotes, and an Uganas- 
code ; but nothing in the Epic would lead us to think that its writers 
knew this (modern) work. Again, using this word ‘ early’ of all litera- 
tures alike, the writer groups with other works the Naisadha as an 
‘* undoubted (sic) early poem” (W. p. 67); a statement that, for the 
application he makes of ‘early,’ is untrue. 

A second objection to the writer’s method of collecting evidence is 
found in the loose way in which he uses text and commentary alike, as 
if one bore any relation to the other in respect of value for his argument. 
He makes no attempt to discriminate between the worth of a text and 
the annotator of it who lived perhaps a thousand years later. Of course 
the words of the commentator in any such case as that under discussion 
are absolutely valueless unless supported by evidence from the text 
itself. Still less is any division made by the writer between different 
parts of the same work, so that he actually quotes a phrase from the 
Harivanga that he might as well have taken from the Epic. As toa 
suggestion that the twelfth book of the Epic may be later than the rest 
we find nothing; yet all the real proof of his position he draws from this 
late portion. Indeed, so void of critical sense or so prejudiced does this 
writer appear, that he proposed to insert a wild varia lectio into the 
received text of Manu, because a late work composed at a gun-powder 
age has the verse altered ; and instead of regarding N.vii.45 as a corrup- 
tion of M.vii.90, he inverts the process, because N. would ‘‘ not have dared 
to compose it after the text of Manu had been finally settled” (W. p. 71, 
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74, 43); drawing the result that the two works are of about the same age. 
Any one who can read through the Nitiprakégika and our Manu 
together and then solemnly assert that they belong to about the same 
age is well fitted to draw the final conclusion that ‘ fire-arms were 
known in India in the most ancient times” (W. p. 81), and ‘‘ explosive 
powder . . . was known in India from the earliest period ” (ib. p. 68). 

We collect the proofs for these statements and find first some doubt- 
ful words in Vedic writings; on account of later writings our author 
regards these words as references to fire-arms. We come down to the 
later writings and find the proofs still fugitive, resting mainly on the 
interpretation given to these later writers by still later commentators. 
Having thus established gunpowder for ancient times, he reverts to our 
modern gunpowder-texts and carries them back to the ‘ time which pro- 
duced the smrtis and early Epic literature.’ 

I pass over many arguments that immediately present themselves 
against this deduction and come to the question : How does it happen 
that in the long and circumstantial account of the eighteen days’ war 
there is not the slightest indication that gunpowder was known? His 
answer is ready: ‘‘ It is most probable that the very common occurrence 
of gunpowder interfered with its being . . . worth mentioning ” (W. p. 63). 

It is most probable that the guns used at the battle of Hastings were 
passed over by historians for the same reason. 

But, jesting aside, here lies the defect that alone wrecks this argu- 
ment. The writer will prove that the books he edits belong to the 
‘time of the early Epic.’ It is not then enough for him to claim that 
gunpowder was known, or take refuge in its non-use on the battle-field. 
Indeed, as quoted above, he himself hints that it must have been so 
used—and so indeed, if the books are old; for they are full of minute 
directions in regard to small arms, and guns are assumed as not only 
known but in daily use. 

I must confess to an ungenerous suspicion that the writer either 
clouded the account of the war in his own mind or was not well read in 
that account. He shows so few quotations that are really to the point 
from the period of greatest value. 

Let me furnish a few references from this part of the Epic. The 
reader will at the same time remember that the works quoted at the 
head of this paper claim that ¢gataghni is probably a rocket; ndlika, a 

_ gun; yantra, acannon. Not that it is not admitted that they may be 
used otherwise. My contention is that in the cases I have noted from 
the early Epic they never can mean what he claims—and against the 
following I should like to be shown any use that justifies his argu- 
ment. 

But first a word on a point capable of doubt. We read ‘‘ he saw agni- 
cakra all around him,” Mbha. (vi.54.43). Is this word ever used other- 
wise than as a demoniac weapon of pure fire, indicating nothing but a 
supernatural power? No. Of the gataghni every hero makes use as a 
simple projectile. Bhima meets a mass of weapons flung at him, and 
splits the ¢ataghni which was among them with nine feathered arrows 
(vi. 113.39 ff. ; cf. vi.96.57 ff.). Again we read srjanto vividhan bandn 
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cataghni¢ca sakinkinth (viii.14.35), that is, the thing had bells attached 
and was flung. Calya also cuts a gataghni flung by Yudhisthira: ‘ Na- 
kula cast a spear at him; Sahadeva, a club; Yudhisthira, a cataghni” 
(ix.13.32 cf. 26); the same weapon again (vii.133.44) is used with darts 
and other sharp weapons. It may be noted that, as respects the name, 
' a gakti or spear is ekaghni (vii.183.2), and an aiikuga is sarvaghati (vii. 
29.17), while darts are gatrughnah (khacarah, vii.156.132). Could ¢a- 
taghni come from ¢gatrughni? Citra (like dipta), ‘bright and shining,’ 
is used of this and other weapons (vii.138.21) as are fire-epithets gener- 
ally, to denote mere brilliancy. Cf. vii.115.30 and 119. 32; agnyarka- 
samkdagah garah; dhanuh. 

The word tipdaki, ‘gun,’ does not of course occur.’ As to the word 
ndlika, ‘reed,’ it is used only of darts, an important fact, as it, too, in 
the later language means gun. Lest any one should think that karni 
prefixed made this word mean more, I would observe that the weapons 
forbidden by Manu.are in common use—the karni-dart is one with a 
barb or hook. A few quotations: karnindlikandrdcdig chddaydm dsa 
tad balam (vi.106.13.); the weapons karnindrdca, vardhakarna, ndlika, 
etc., are used as flung (vii.179.14); cf. tam karnind ’tddayad dhrdi (vii. 
47.20; ib. 169.9), and the pun, sa karnam karnind karne punar vivyddha 
(ib. 48.1), with, finally, the group of karpinalikandraeds tomaraprasa- 
caktayah (viii.81.12). 

Our author is in doubt whether the divine agani may not mean fire- 
arms (from Dr. von Bohlen); cf. the agani (made by the gods) with 
‘eight bells’ (astaghanta) flung as a missile by one man and caught by 
another (vii.156.157), or with eight wheels (a cannon?!) as elsewhere 
described (vii. 175.96). 

‘ Agniciirna, ‘ powder,’ I do not find mention of. Agmacirna is found, 
’ but it is the result of the mountaineers’ ag¢mayuddha (vii.121.45). As to 
the ‘balls,’ they are generally hand-missiles, used with clubs, etc. (vii. 
23.34); oil-balls at most are used; and nothing more are the ayoguda 
(loc. cit. et passim). As to gara meaning ‘shot,’ I have found no case 
that indicates such a transfer. 

Yantra should, according to our writer, mean cannon. It is strange 
then that it means in the war almost anything but a cannon. It is a 
machine or contrivance of any kind, easily broken, grouped with ordi- 
nary arms, of more or less vague significance (vi.96.71); used as a drum- 
stick (yantrend *hanyamdnah ... mrdaiigah, vii.23.85); as protective 
armor (visrastayantrakavacah, viii.93.9; yantrabaddha vikavacah, vii.90. 
22; yantranirmuktabandhandah, vii.93.70); it holds the flag (papdta... 
ctirah ...yantramukta iva dhvajah, vii.92.72) and—but cf. for more 
uses'B.R.s.v. As a ‘machine’ 1t may refer to a catapult, and such is 
probably the meaning in the second and third parvans of the Epic, and 
the seventh chapter of Manu. 

When we find astrayantra we ought certainly to have a cannon. 
Cf. the scene (ix.57.18): The two heroes engaged in a club-fight dance 
about each other, and perform all the maneuvers (mdargdah) resorted to 
by skilled combatants, agile as two cats (15,16), and, 
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acarad Bhimasenas tu madrgdan bahuvidhans tatha 
mandalani vicitrani gatapratyagatani ca. 17. 
astrayantrani citrani sthandni vividhani ca 
parimoksam prahardnan varjanam paridhavanam. 18. 
abhidravanam dksepam avasthanam savigraham 
parivartanasamvartam avaplutam upaplutam. 19. Ete. 


We see that the best form of yantra gives no hold on ‘cannon; we 
see that neither here nor elsewhere do ¢gataghni, ndlika, yantra indi- 
cate explosive powder. The same result for the whole war. 

Now how is it in the twelfth book? Appealing here to adhyayas 69 
and 103, we might through the commentator be led to think of rockets 
and cannon. And yet there is nothing in the text to prove it, and the 
rest of the book has strong negative evidence against it. 

In the first passage we read : ‘The king must make walls with loop- 
holes, fill the moat with sharp stakes, crocodiles, etc.; the gates must 
be small; in (or on) the gates he must cause to be placed massive ma- 
chines (dvdresu ca guriiny eva yantrani sthdpayet sada), and have the 
hundred-killers mounted’ (Gropayec chataghnih, 44). Immediately after 
this the king is told to go and visit stables, armories, and other public 

buildings; to store up in his fort oil, plants, poisoned arrows, with 
weapons such as spears, javelins, darts. 

This represents an advance on the state of towns in the real Epic, but 
even here, remembering how vague is the meaning of yantra in the 
war-books and how specifically the gataghnis are projectiles, we should 
hesitate to admit such an extraordinary interpretation as that of the 
commentator. In fact as in the ‘‘ towns full of yantra” spoken of in 
the introductory books of the story we have here also no reason for 
assuming powder-machines, but only rams or catapults. The fact that 
no use is made of these in the whole tale would show that even re- 
garded thus they were a late invention. 

In the next passage (xii.103.38) the ‘sixfold army’ (a later division 
than the usual fourfold army of the Mbha.) consists (beside horse, foot, 
elephants, chariots) of koga and yantra, treasure and ‘machines ’—can- 
non? It may be a battering ram; is there anything to indicate what 
it is? 

Note also the fact that in a careful enumeration of methods of fight- 
ing as practiced by different nations no hint is given of this use of fire- 
arms already common, according to our author, and which must have 
been either strange to all or specially noteworthy in some: ‘‘ Every man 
should fight according to his native usage; the Gandharah and Sindhu- 
sduvirah fight with knife and dart (nakharaprdsayodhinah); the Uci- 
narah are good at all weapons; the Easterners, Pracyah, excel in 
elephant-fights (mdtavigayuddha), and are deceitful in fight (kitayodh- 
inah); the Yavanah and Kambojah with those who live near Mathura 
are good at boxing (niyuddhakugalah); the Southerners, Daksinatyah, 
are swordsmen (asipdnayah). No fire-arms here (xii.101.1 ff.). 

Our author states (W. p. 66) that he cannot find the passage referred 
to in Wheeler describing a fortified town, which would, he adds, be 
valuable evidence if found. On page 151, however, this same passage 
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is without compunction adduced again as the last and conclusive proof 
of the ancient use of gunpowder. In the attack on Dvaraka, in the 
ascent of Arjuna, and elsewhere, the author could have found both for- 
tified towns and what is often translated ‘cannon’. Most of these cases 
betray themselves as religious interpolations of a late date and certainly 
posterior to the ‘early Epic ;’ but many even then will not bear the 
‘explosive’ significance given by a too free rendering of the original. 

We prefer to work backward to the ancient from the modern time, 
starting where we are sure. If there is no more proof than this for the 
use of powder in the real Epic, then the Vedic passages must stand by 
themselves. The Epic usage outside of doubtful cases manifestly far 
later than the real poem gives no support to the idea that the Vedic period 
saw more fire-arms than did the Trojan. From the Vedic through the Epic 
there is little to make us doubt that the cities had no walls with cannon 
at the gate and that the soldiers had no weapon but the knife, club, bow, 
and primitive astra. The present gunpowder books seem like old texts 
unscrupulously handled—not in the desire to deceive Europeans but to 
make an antiquated old manual useful. Most of the ‘fire-arms’ are in 
the latter portion of the work of Uganas and the work is longer than it 
is said to be at the outset. There are signs enough of modernness and 
little to show its antiquity from its contents. No Smarta can believe 
that it belongs to the ‘time of the smrti and early Epic literature.’ A 
patriotic Hindu may be pardoned for supporting such a claim with the 
best Indian ingenuity; an ingenuous observer must deny it. 


17. On Professor Bihler’s Manu ;* by Professor Hopkins. 


Prof. Biihler’s Manu is a long-expected and very welcome book. We 
find here a new translation of the Bhrgu Sarhhita, preceded by a valua- 
ble Introduction and followed by a most helpful Synopsis of parallel 
passages from a wide range of literature. 

Of the translation itself it is not my purpose to speak. The fact that 
it was made independently of Burnell’s (Books i-vii) renders of greater 
interest a comparison between these translations made by two of our 
first legal authorities. More help from commentators older than Kul- 
lika has been had in the later rendering of the text, and the work is 
more valuable on that account. 

It is of the Introduction that I wish particularly to speak. Every one 
who attacks Hindu law has a new theory to propound regarding the 
origin of Manu, the earliest metrical law-book. Prof. Bihler has ad- 
vanced a fresh and very exciting theory. The views, hitherto, have 
been (after discarding the Hindu idea that the work was the product of 
an individual sage) that the code owes its origin to the prose dharmasi- 
tra of the Manavas, a modification being, again, proposed to the effect 
that part of our present ¢dstra came not from the sitra but from popu- 
lar sayings ascribed to Manu for authority’s sake, and incorporated with 
the new form of the Manava code. The presumed date of the present 
redaction has embraced a period of more than a thousand years, some 


* The Laws of Manu, translated with Extracts from seven Commentaries. It 
forms volume 25 of the Sacred Books of the Kast. 
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putting it as early as the time of Buddha, some as late as the sixth cen- 
tury A. D. There has been a more definite view advanced a few years 
ago (oddly enough ignored entirely by Prof. Biihler) that restricts the 
time, place, and origin of the work to 500 A. D. under Pulakegi a Calu- 
kya king—a theory probably more clever than correct but deserving 
notice. 

Prot. Bihler accepts of course the general sitra origin, and, further, 
believes that our Samhita is not the result of a gradual change but that 
of an ictic conversion from a sitra into a ¢dstra (p. xcii), at which time 
the un-Manavic dicta were added, not by Manavic disciples, but by out- 
siders. He explains the self-contradictions in the text on the ground 
that Hindu writers often put conflicting views side by side, and thus 
obviates (against Prof. Jolly’s view) the necessity for remodellers. 
Against my own view of dicta incorporated by Manavic scholars he 
suggests, while admitting such incorporation in some degree, that this 
was done by the outsiders who converted a sectarian book into a general 
code. In other words, Prof. Biihler supposes a legal college that, unsec- 
tarian, and composed of specialists in law, seized the old Manava-sitra 
and made it the (Bhrgu) Manu-Sam)hita of to-day. 

As to the time of the (Bhrgu) Samhita, Prof. Bihler sets the terminus 
a quo as ‘the age of the Mahabharata ;” the terminus ad quem as the 
dates of the metrical Smrtis of Yajfiavalkya and Narada; though he 
admits that neither date is known. Narrowing down to a possible date 
between these limits, he gives the time for the conversion (of the sitra 
into a metrical law-book) as about the second century A. D., concluding 
that the Bhrgu Samhita certainly existed then and was ‘‘composed 
between that date and the second century B. C.” (pp. cxiv, cxvii). 

With these termini there can be no great dissatisfaction. But it seems 
to me that in respect of the precise date accuracy is sought where accu- 
racy cannot exist. Is it not a little over-accurate to deduce as early a 
period as the second century A. D. for the date of conversion when our 
data give only this: (a) priority of Manu to Narada (exact date unknown); 
(b) the existence of varying glosses on Manu, possibly in the sixth cen- 
tury; (c) the priority of Manu to the Brhaspati Smrti which perhaps 
dates ‘about 600 A. D.’: (d) allusions in inscriptions (from 526 A. D. on) 
to Manu, vague as in the Epic, and an allusion in Bharavi, (before 634 
A. D.), tothe ‘ path taught by Manu?” 

From these data, however, the deduction is made, first, that the work 
must have been ‘“‘ much earlier” than the glosses (granted); second, 
that it ‘‘ must have preceded it (the time of the Brhaspati Smrti, ‘about 
600 A. D.’) by several centuries ” (unproven) ; third, that it is ‘ probable ’ 
that Bharavi alludes to our Samhita; and ‘not improbable’ that the 
same is true of the inscriptions. All (a+b+c+d) “are sufficient to per- 
mit the inference that the work such as we know it existed in the second 
century A. D.” (p. cxiv). 

Now I have no doubt it did exist, but I do not see that these proofs 
prove it. All we know about the gloss-argument is that a ninth century 
commentator quotes others who do not always give the same explana- 
tion of the same passage and that he calls them ‘old’ and ‘ very ancient.’ 

28 
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Thence is drawn the conclusion that they existed three or four centuries 
earlier than he (500-600 A. D.), and, because their readings or explana- 
tion are different, therefore the original text must have been much 
earlier still, or, by the help of Brhaspati, ‘ several centuries’ older, i, e, 
‘it existed in the second century.” But with Brhaspati whose date is 
only probable we stand still ‘‘ about 600 A. D.” and can only guess at the 
time preceding. 

The proof above is given to make “ inevitable” the same date deduced 
as ‘‘not unwarrantable” from the mere fact of our Sathhita’s precedence 
of Narada whose work probably belongs to about ‘‘the middle of the 
first thousand years of our era” (p. cvii). 

The difficulty I find here is that, when we start from y to a, three 
parallel lines of equal length lying between the two do not bring us 
any nearer to x than one of them would. We have evidence enough 
that the Sarhhité existed before the sixth century, we will say, but three 
proofs of this do not bring us to the second century. Is it not building 
a good deal out of Medhatithi’s old commentators to assert the number 
of centuries they must have preceded him and then add a specified 
number of centuries for the still older text? To deduce a space of just 
seven centuries from such proof seems at least daring. The method of 
proof is, moreover, in this particular not new. Dr. Burnell used the 
same argument, and instead of the second arrived at the fifth century. 
His subjective decision as to what ‘old’ and ‘ very ancient’ meant hap- 
pened to differ from that of Prof. Bihler.* But take away Medhatithi’s 
‘ancients’ and we have Brhaspati. Yes, but we are still at the same 
middle of the thousand years. So with each in turn. As to Bharavi 
we find here a purely subjective decision bringing us the desired proof. 
Even were we sure that the Bharavi citation does allude to our Samhita 
(which is by no means certain), we only knew of this fact, that his fame, 
as Prof. Biihler says, was well established in 634 A. D., and therefore he 
‘*cannot possibly have lived later than in the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury, but may be considerably older.” The * may be’ cannot be attacked, 
but do we know that it takes more than a century to establish a poet's 
fame in India? 

Prof. Bihler has done the best one could do with his materials. I 
question only whether the evidence can give us more than this, that our 
Samhita antedates Narada and Yajfiavalkya. 

For the earliest date we have ‘very scant data; the question is of 
course limited to some extent, very greatly according to Prof. Bithler, 
by the Yavana and Pahlava verse (x.43-44). ‘‘ About the beginning of 
the second century or somewhat earlier” is Prof. Biihler’s limit. The 
putiten « of the Samhita relative to the xii. and xiii. parvans of the Epic 


* te 1884 Dr. Burnell’s Manu was published. Prof. Bihler did not allude to 
the fact that the same argument from Medhatithi was used by Dr. Burnell. Could 
he have written his Introduction before this? But in it he quotes works later 
than that of Dr. Burnell’s. I do not know whether Burnell originated the argu- 
ment in detail or not. That he used it, ought, it seems to me, to have been 
spoken cf in this work, though it is one naturally presenting itself to one who 
sees the ‘parve,’ ete. 
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teaches us ‘ nothing definite.’ Not enough force, it seems to me, is given { 
to the fact that the late books of the Epic say nothing of dharmasitra i 
and do mention the dharmagdstra (of Manu). The result is drawn, not- ; 
withstanding, that the authors knew only the dharmasitra (p. xeviii). F 
The later books of the Epic seem to me to be so very much later that I 
cannot help protesting against such remarks as ‘‘ the existing text of our 

_Smrti” is “‘ younger than the Epic.” Does Prof. Biihler mean that the i 
~ whole Mahabharata was completed before our present text of Manu ql 
existed? In point of fact when the Epic is quoted as a time-guide it ; 
cannot be taken as a continuous whole, unless we are handling epochs 4 
of half-thousand-years. Even the Manu-text, it seems to me, ought to 
be spoken of always in portions, early or late ; especially uncertain in 
total results is the stress laid on the interpretation of one verse. In an 
ordinary work we are not shy of interpolations. Is it not simply be- 
cause we have so little proof besides that the idea of such a verse as that 
cited above being an interpolation is repugnant to us? 
The whole subject appears to me unsettled. Our present Sarhhitaé can- 
not be proved to have been in existence much before the middle of the first i 
thousand years A. D.; on the other hand, it is probable that it did exist 
much earlier, and may have existed in some form or other in the time of 
the late Epic—the ¢dstra there quoted not being our present text, but, 
again, by no means as yet proved to have been no metrical ¢dstra at all. 
As no one knows the date of the present form of the Epic, or the xii.- 
xiii. parvan-appendix to the Epic, the time in terms of years is unknown, 
I see no reason yet for not believing that a metrical Manu-¢cdstra existed 
in some shape before the completion of the xii.-xiii. parvans of the 
Epic. In respect of greater precision, non liquet seems to me at present 
a more scientific result than any q. e. d. 


The Synopsis calls forth hearty thanks from every student of the law. 
The great labor of comparing the parallel passages of the Epic has been 
done almost exhaustively, so much so that I hesitate to add the few 
below lest it should seem an indication of incompleteness in the Synop- 
sis. Let me say at once, therefore, that those noted here are but a pin 
added to the cushion-full collected by Prof. Biihler. Moreover, many 
are given not (as the Synopsis was meant) to supply verses, but to refer 
to passages that may be of interest to those still at work on the text. I 
have sometimes noted verses (like Prof. Biihler’s reference to ix.213-4-5) 
that are not really identical, so that marks of equality (=), ‘like,’ and 
‘cf.’ are used to point out respectively identical words, equivalent verses, 
and general similarity. The likeness in pith is, historically, often more 
instructive than that in the outer form. 

In the First Book of Manu : Note the set formula of the Epic in intro- 
ducing religious and philosophical talk ; thus, with Manu i.1, cf. Mbha. 
xii.303.8, and xii.36.2-8, ‘‘ of Manu ;” with 5, cf. xii. 166.11, and 182.6, of 
Bhrgu ;” with 12-13, cf. xii.312.1-5 and observe the same order of verses ; 
with 34-44, cf. xii. 166.16-24; with 35, cf. i.65.10ff.; with 52-57, cf. xii.313. 
1-7, and with 80, cf. ib. 10 and 2; with 78, cf. xii.302.14 ff., ib. 309.3; 85, 
like ib. 261.8. Manu i.99 (anu for adhi)=xii.72.6. , 
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Book Two: With 2, cf. xii.167.11 ff., 29; 12, like xii.260.3 ; 59, cf. (differs) 
xiii. 104.104; with 83, cf. xii.361.10, and xiii.7.14; 94=i.75.50 and ib. 85.12: 
110(a)= xii.288.35(a), and (b) nearly like (b); 111=i.3.91, and xii.328.51(b) 
52(a), (a) almost=51(b), b=52(a); 145 like xiii.105.14(b)15(a) but note only 
‘ten ;’ 159(b) like xii.288.18(a); 161, cf. tristubh xiii.104.31; with 159,179, 
cf. xii. 104.32,30; with 178-179, cf. xii.270.24-25. 

Book Three : With 4,7,8, cf. xiii.104.123 and 131 ff. ; 17(a)=xiii.47.9%a); 
48 like xiii.87.10 ff.; 85, cf. xiii.92.3 ff. ; 92.102,108,116,117,119 like and in 
part=xiii.97.15 ff., while 101(a)=v.36.34(a) and (b) nearly=(b); 180(a) ex- 
cept pl.)=xiii.90.53(b); 131 like ib. 54; 150 ff. all like a parody of xiii.90 
adhy.; 158(a) (‘ prisoner’ should be ‘ poisoner’ in translation ; to kundd¢i, 
cf: Nil. here and at xiii. 143.24)—v.35.46(a); 168=xiii.90.45 (except ¢rdd- 
dham); with (153 and) 178, cf. xii.34.2 ff. ; 258 like xiii.93.7,8; 273-274, add 
xiii. 126.35-36; 278=xiii.87.19 (with 276-278, cf. ib. 18); 285 (and iv.5), cf. 
xiii. 93.15. 

Book Four: With 39 cf. loosely xii.193.8; with 52-53, cf. parts of xii. 
193.24,17; with 56, cf. xii.193.3, and, in general, ib. 283.54; 71(a)=xii.193. 
13(a); 76, add to citation from xii. that the rule xii.193.7 is in part ascribed 
to Narada; 78 like xiii.104.58(a); 83(a) almost=xiii.104.67(b), and (b) very 
like ib. 70(a); 85 almost the same as xiii.125.9; with 88, cf. xii.322.29 ff.; 
148 like xiii.104.58; with 189-190 cf. images at xii.36.40, and with 195 cf. 
loosely xiii. 163.56 ff.; with 215, cf. xii.295.5,6. 

Book Five: With 31, cf. xiii.115.53 ‘ rule made by Manu’; with 55, cf. 
same derivation xiii.116.35; with 56 (pravrtti), cf. xii.199.40 and xiii.115. 
85. 
Book Six : With 1 and 2, cf. similar xii.245.4; with 5, cf. for gods xiii. 
104.41; with 6, cf. the like xii.304.20; with 5,12,14,54, cf. xiii.91.38 ff.; 
with 17,18 (and Manu iv.‘), cf. similar xii.245.2,9; with 20, cf. ib. 12(b),13 
(a) (and with ff., cf. ff.); with 33, cf. xii.246.4(b); with 41, cf. xii.279.3, 
and (b)=(b); 56(a)=xii.279.9(a); with 58, cf. ib. 11 (with 56,57, cf. also in 
general xii.287.14); with 60, cf.xii.246.19; with 63, cf. xii.304.44; 66 like 
in sense (litigant utpathabhiitdni) xii.321.47; with 76, cf. xii.298.14; 90= 
xii.296.39 (except (b) evam); with 95-96, cf. xii. 160.29. 

Book Seven : 8(b)=xii.68.40(b); with 41, cf. xii.60.39 (Cidrah Paija- 
vana); with 50, cf. ii.68.20; iii.13.7; xii.59.60; xiii.157.33; with 91, cf. xii. 
96.3; with 178-9, cf. v.39.55; with 182, cf. xii.100.9 ff.; 191, add vi.19.4 
and cf. the rule practised in ib. 43.102. 

Book Eight : 44 like xii.132.21; with 85, cf. xiii.163,56; with 86, cf. xii. 
322.55; with 351, proverb, cf. xii.84.19; ib. 56.30; ib. 15.55; iii.29.27; 377, 
for katdgni, cf. xii.97.22; 416 like ii.71.1 (B. omits one before), repeated 
1.82.22 (bhdryd dasah sutah ; yat te, etc.), and v.33.64. 

Book Nine: 14 like xiii.38.17; with 26, cf. v.38.11; with 85, cf. (ex- 
pressly ‘“‘from Manu’s ¢castra”) xiii.47.35 (the ref. on vs. 87 is adhy. 47, 
not 46); 150-156 like loc. cit. (Synop. s. vs. 150), viz. xiii.47.11-16, and 
note 154(b)=ib. 21(b) with slight changes; with 160 ff., cf. loosely xiii. 
49.12 ff.; with 295-298, cf. xii.321.154-155; 301 like xii.91.6; with 303, cf. 
xii.68.41 ff., and ib. 139.103 ff. 
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Book Ten: with 3, cf. i.11.16; (4, cf. xiii.47, not 46); with 8 ff., cf. xiii. 
48.5 ff., and with 10,16,17,41,46, cf. xiii.49.5; with 638, cf. in general xii. 
997.23-24; with 126-127, cf. xii.297.25-29,33-34. 

Book Eleven : 56 like v.40.3, and (b) like xiii.22.29(b); with 88, cf. xii. 
152.30: with 104-105, cf. xii.35.20; with 147, cf. xii.165.34; with 179, cf. 
tristubh xii. 165.29. 

Book Twelve: with 12 and 14, cf. xii.219.40(b); 27 ff. like xii.248.20-25, 
and ib. 286.29-31; 78 like xiii.116.28-29; 81 like xii. 206. 4 (Manu i.28) and 
xv.34.18; with 82-84, cf. xiii.113.1 ff. . 


After the usual vote of thanks to the American Academy for 
the use of its assembly-room, the Society adjourned to meet again 
on Wednesday, October 26, 1887. 
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Proceedings at Baltimore, October 26th and 27th, 1887. 


Tue Society assembled at 3 o’clock, Wednesday afternoon, in 
Hopkins Hall of the Johns Hopkins University. In the absence 
of the President, Professor Whitney, the conduct of proceedings 
was assumed by the Vice-President, Rev. Dr. Ward, of New 
York. 

On motion, Professor Bloomfield, of Baltimore, was called to 
perform the duties of the Recording Secretary, Professor Lyon of 
Cambridge. The minutes of the May meeting were read and ap- 
proved. For the Committee of Arrangements, President Gilman 
announced that the Society would continue in session until 5.30 
p. M.; that the Thursday morning session would begin at 9.30 
A. M.: and that the Directors had accepted for the Society an in- 
vitation to meet socially at his house in the evening (Wednesday), 
at 8 o'clock. 

On behalf of the Directors, Professor Lanman, the Correspond- 


ing Secretary, gave notice that the next meeting would be held at 
Boston, on Wednesday, May 2, 1888, and that the Recording and 
Corresponding Secretaries would serve as a Committee of Arrange- 
ments. 

On recommendation of the Directors, the following persons 
were elected : 

As Honorary Members— 


Professor Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, of the Dekkan College, 
Poona, Bombay ; 
Professor Georg Biihler, of the University of Vienna ; 
Professor Franz Kielhorn, of the University of Gottingen : 
Babi Rajendralala Mitra, C. I. E., LL.D., of Calcutta ; 
Raol Sahib Shankar Pandurang Pandit, Official Interpreter to Govern- — 
ment for the Bombay Presidency ; 
Major-General Sir Henry C. Rawlinson, of London, Director of th 
Royal Asiatic Society ; 
Professor Eduard Sachau, of the University of Berlin ; 
Colonel Henry Yule, C. B., of London, Vice-President of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 


As Corresponding Member— 


Dastur Jamaspji Minocheherji Jamasp Asana, of Bombay; 
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And as Corporate Members— 


Mr. William M, Arnolt, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.; 

Rev. Dr. Aaron S. Bettelheim, of the Hebrew Congregation of Balti- 
more 

Mr. George C. Howland, Irving Park, Chicago, Hlinois ; 

Rev. Dr. Marcus Jastrow, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

Mr. Herbert W. Magoun, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. ; 

Professor Ira M. Price, Morgan Park, Illinois ; 

Rev. Dr. Lenjamin Szold, Baltimore, Md.; 

Mr. William Cleveland Thayer, Baltimore, Md. ; 

Dr. Edward Freeman Underwood, Bombay Fort, Bombay. 


The Corresponding Secretary laid before the Society some of 
the letters of the half-year. Mr. Rockhill, of the American Lega- 
tion at Peking, writes under date of Sept. 8, 1887, enclosing a 
paper on the historical and commercial relations of Korea with 
China, He says: “ While acting as U.S. Chargé d’Affaires in 
Korea in the latter part of last year and the early part of this, 
my attention was frequently called to the peculiar relations exist- 
ing between the two countries and to the explanation given me 
of them by high Korean officials. On my return to China, I read 
what books I could find in Chinese on the subject, and the general 
results are in the paper I send you... . i - going off in a 
week to Wu t’ai shan and the Loess country on a month’s trip, I 
hope I may see or hear of something which may i of interest. 
Quite a number of books for the study of Chinese (Northern 
Mandarin) have appeared this year. The last, a new edition of 
Sir Thomas Wade’s famous T'zu-ehr chi, is of course by far the 
best and will be the most generally used.” He also encloses a 
clipping from the North China Daily News of Shanghai giving 
the results of the recent census, translated from a document eman- 
ating from the board of revenue. The total for fifteen provinces 
in 1885 is given as 319,383,500. And there were five provinces 
whose returns had not been received, but whose population can- 
not be much short of sixty millions. Mr. Rockhill thinks, how- 
ever, that a grand total of 380 millions is considerably above 
the true figure. 

Shankar P. Pandit writes from Mahibaleshvar, May 23, 1887, 
and sends a copy of his edition of the Gatidvaho, a Prakrit poem 
by Vakpati, who lived in the last part of the seventh and the first 
oh of the eighth centuries. The poem celebrates the glory of 

ing Yagovarman of Kanauj. The text is preceded by an elab- 
orate critical and historical introduction. |The editor writes 
again from Poona, Aug. 23, 1587, sending advance sheets of his 
quarto edition of the Atharva-veda, in the samhita and pada- 
pathas, and accompanied by the commentary of Sayana, The 
printed sheets go to page 704, including nearly to the end of 
the fourth Kanda. Siyana’s quotations of the Kaugika-sitra are 
often from memory or from a version different from ours, 
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Dr. A. V. Williams Jackson gives a pleasing report of the 
progress of the edition of the Avesta, which his teacher, Profes- 
sor Geldner of Halle, is now publishing. The entire Yasna has 
already appeared. The fourth fascicle, containing Yashts 1-4, is 
ready; and the fifth fascicle, going to Yasht 10, is in type. The 
editor is now collating the MSS. in the Vendidad. 

Professor Lindner of Leipzig, after completing the translation 
of the Kaushitaki-brahmana, recently edited in the original by 
him, proposes to write a manual of the history of religions. 

Professor Adolf Holtzmann of Freiburg in Baden writes that 
he is at work upon an introduction to the Mahi-bhirata. We 
may.add that such a guide to the study of the vast poem is very 
much needed, and that in this task the author may be sure of the 
best wishes of his colleagues. 

Professor I. H. Hall writes from New York that the pressing 
work of the Museum does not permit his attending the meeting. 
Apropos of the frequent mistakes in citing the name of the 
author of the work so indispensable to Syriac scholars, the 
“Bibliotheca Orientalis Clementino-Vaticana,” Professor Hall 
writes in substance as follows: It was compiled by a Maronite monk 
named Joseph Simon Assemini. The As-Semani joa Is-Semiini) 
stands for Al-Semfni (or Il-Semani). The literary Arabic form is 
Il-Semaniyi and means ‘The Simeonite.” The full name, then, 
means ‘Joseph Simon, of the family of Simeon.’ Complete and 
consistent latinization would require us to write in the nomina- 


tive Josephus Simon Assemanius (with only one 7), as the Eng- 
lish scholars sometimes do, or Assemanus, as he himself did. The 
form Assemani is at once the genitive of his latinized name and 
also the transcription of his name in Arabic. 

President Gilman brought before the Society photographic 


copies of the manuscript of the “Teaching of the Apostles,” 


recently sent to the Johns Hopkins University by the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem. The original MS. has been carried from Constan- 
tinople to Jerusalem, where it is now treasured. Fac-similes of 
the photographs will soon be published, with notes, under the edi- 
torial supervision of Professor J. Rendel Harris. 

He also referred to a visit which he had recently made to the 
St. Ignatius mission in Montana, and called the Society’s atten- 
tion to a Dictionary (in two parts and more than a thousand 
pages) of the “ Kalispel or Flathead Indian Language,” printed 
at the mission by the Jesuit Fathers, between 1877 and 1879. 


The following communications were presented. 


1. On the significance of the Gathis in the Avesta. Yasna 
55.; by Dr. A. V. Williams Jackson (of Columbia College, New 
York City), now at the University of Halle, Germany; presented 
by the Corresponding Secretary. 


In considering the importance of the Gathas and their relative posi- 
tion with reference to the rest of the Avesta, there arises the question 
of their age in comparison with the other portions of the book sacred 
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to the Zoroastrians ; for the age of these hymns as well as their charac- 
ter would have much to do with the estimation in which they were held. 

It has been argued by some that the Gathas are younger or at least 
not older than the great body of the Avesta (see de Harlez, Av. trad. 
Introd. p. 188 ff.; Spiegel, 7.D.M.G. xxxiii. 315); that Zoroaster was a 
mythical personage, and the Gathas a priestly work of after times. The 
error of such a view has previously on different occasions been sufti- 
ciently proved, and it is not necessary now to speak of the means that 
have been employed to establish the antiquity of these hymns; nor is 
there opportunity just here to show the influence which the Gathis 
have had upon the rest of the Avesta, an influence which pervades the 
whole; for in almost countless instances are found not quotations alone 
from these old anthems, but close imitations in phrases and words. 
This latter question will, it is hoped, be dealt with at some future time, 
as it will play an important part in overthrowing the argument ad- 
vanced by some that such citations and references are due to interpola- 
tion. There is no need, moreover, now to recall the many arguments 
connected with the fact that in such passages the Gathis are always 
spoken of with the reverence that age and merit had given them, a 
sanctity which showed how significant they had become to the followers 
of Zoroaster’s teachings. ‘ 

Sufficient it is to say that the main proof will be found within these 
hymns themselves. For if one will read in general aright the spirit 
that illuminates these compositions, the life that is there pictured, the 
personality and reality of Zoroaster as he moves among the people, 
there will then remain not a moment of doubt as to the Gathis being 
anterior to all other parts of the Avesta and removed at considerable 
distance in time. The personal Zoroaster, the composer of these hymns, 
the founder of the religion, struggling to make his belief accepted, is a 
person far different from the being that in the Yashts had already be- 
come shadowy, almost enveloped with the cloud of myth, and far differ- 
ent again from the deified priestly functionary who in the Vendidad, in 
portions of the Yasna, and in the remainder of the Avesta, appears be- 
fore us at the head of the religion there inculecated—a religion fully 
formed and which had long possessed its power. The Zoroaster of the 
Gathais, the subjective hymns, is the true one; the Zoroaster of all 
other portions of the literature, the idealized development. It was 
time alone that had thrown the halo about him—such is ever the ten- 
dency, not the reverse. 

Thus all the other parts of the literature, the objective parts we might 
say, in which the ideal Zoroaster plays the réle, though their subject- 
matter may be older, must themselves necessarily be younger, far 
younger, than the Gathas. It is in the Gathas, then, and in the personal 
Zoroaster that we must look for the origin of the religion, and hence 
the importance of these old hymns, and the importance which they had 
for the Zoroastrians. To show further the estimation in which they 
were held in the Avesta, one prayer, Yasna lv., inserted after the last 
Gatha, will be sufficient. It describes the true worth that characterizes 
the Gathas, their significance to the worshippers of Mazda. 
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Yasna lv. A. TRANSLATION. 1. ‘Our whole selves, our bodies, life 
and limb, our forms and forces, our consciousness, our soul and 
Fravashi, we offer and present ; and we offer and present them to the 
holy sacred Gathais which have the power of Ratus. 

2. ‘The Gathas which exist for us as guardians and protectors and 
as spiritual sustenance, and which exist for our soul as food and 
raiment,—these Gathas are for us both guardians and protectors and spir- 
itual sustenance, these are for our soul both food and raiment. May 
they be to us givers of good reward, rich reward, of the reward of 
Asha, for the life beyond the present after the separation of body and 
soul. 

3. ‘ May these, the Staota Yesnya, Hymns of Worship, 
come to us with might and victory, 
come to us with health and healing, 
come with increase and with growth, 
with welfare and with mighty help, 
with goodness and with righteousness, 
come with concord ‘and with love ; 
as the most bounteous Mazda victorious, 
who furthers his beings, has produced them 
for protecting the beings of Asha, 
for guarding the beings of Asha, 
who are to be saved and who will save, 
and for a and protecting 
the whole existence of the righteous man. 


‘Every righteous man that comes 

making his absolution with this in a benediction, 
mayest Thou (O Asha) credit 

with good thoughts, good words, good deeds. 

5. ‘ We worship (therefore) Asha and Vohu Mano, we worship the 
holy sacred Gathas which have the power of Ratus. 

6. ‘The Staota Yesnya we worship, which are the precepts for the 
first life; which are memorized and put in use, which are learned and 
taught, which are kept in memory and practised, which are thought 
to one’s self and recited aloud, which are worshipped, and which bring 
mankind in unity with Thy will. 

7. ‘ The Chapter of the Staota Yesnya we worship, we worship the 
intoning, recital, singing, and sacrificial worship of the Staota Yesnya.’ 
Véenhé hdtam.... 


B. ComMENTs. To 1. gaéthads, as derived from g/ji ‘live’ (com- 
pare Skt. gaya, Av. gaya, 1 ji) denotes ‘ beings, living creatures, family, 
household, possessions,’ cf. Germ. ‘Wesen, Anwesen.’ Here vispad 
gaéthaé means ‘our whole beings, ourselves,’ and is distributed physi- 
cally and spiritually in what follows. With gaéthadsca tanvasca .. . 
pairica dademahi dca vaédhayamahi, compare the words of our Prayer 
Book: ‘And here we offer and present . . . ourselves, our souls 
and bodies.” —azdebi§ is here, as in Vd. vi.49, the instrumental 
plural neuter used as a general plural case. So also ndménii, Yt. 
i.11, 16,19, imad ndménis drefijayd framrava ‘these names after 
murmuring them pronounce ; and asébis in Yt. xiii.88, khrimadé asébi§ 
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frazaiita | ddnundm baévare-paitindm ‘cruelly are plundered (cf. Skt. 
jyd, jindti) the abodes of the Danus who have fallen by myriads.’ 
See also Bartholomae, Arische Forschungen i. p. 14; ii.p.112; Geldner, 
Drei Yasht p.i36; xxv.585; xxvii.225. —uéstdnds, in whatever 
way we may render it, can only mean ‘the vital principle,’ whether 
it be ‘life,’ or ‘soul’ in the sense of ‘the breath of life;’ it is the 
vital power, the physical life inherent in the body and lost at death 
(Vd.v.9 et al.), in opposition to the immortal part of man. In one half 
of the total number of passages in which the word occurs, it is found 
in connection with ast-, lit. ‘ bone,’ both being taken together to denote 
the human being. In the instance before us, the two mean ‘life and 
limb ; of course in the original both words are in the plural and the 
order is reversed. In the same way we may render Ys. xii.8 ndi{ astd 
noit ustdnahé cinmdni ‘ attempts (acc. pl.) upon neither life nor limb ;’ 
and Vd. v.9 dtars hafidazhaiti asca ustdnemca ‘the fire consumes both 
life and limb.’ In comparison with the offering in our present passage, 
see Ys. xiii.4=xiv.2—Vsp. v.2 pairi-dadhdami tanvascit hvahyad ustanem 
‘I give the life out of my very (cit) body.’ —baodhas, urvdnem, 
fravasim : these are three of the five elements of the soul which the 
faith of the Parsis acknowledges ; the other two, ahu and daéna, com- 
pleting the list, are found Ys. xxvi.4=Yt. xiii.149. From the above we 
may, after Professor Geldner, construct the organism of man about as 
in the scheme tabulated on page cexiv. In ordinary life, however, 
these concepts were not sharply distinguished ; it should be remarked 
that Ahura Mazda has a kerefs, Ys. i.1. 

ratukh’athraby6 : this adjective, like the other compounds of khéathra 
(compare especially Vsp. xi.1 ahurdi mazdai . . hu-khéathrai . . ratu-— 
khéathrdi) must mean ‘ having ratu-power, having the quality of Ratus ; 
the Gathas being in Afr. ii.3 and elsewhere each separately invoked as 
‘chiefs, Ratus.’ Such is the meaning of the word also in Vd. xix.38 ; 
Ys. Ixxi.11; Afr. ii.1; and such, likewise, must be its signification in 
Yt. xxii.18; Gahiv.9; Vsp.iii4. Thus Gahiv.9 ndirikdmea [asaonim] 
yazamaidé frayo-humatdm frayd-hikhtam frdyd-hvarstdm hus-hdm- 
sistim ratukhsathrdm asaonim; yam drmaitim speitdm yadsca té 
ghenad ahura mazda ‘we worship the righteous woman who ever [Skt. 
prdayas| thinks well, speaks well, does well, who is _ well-princi- 
pled, who has the quality of a ‘ratu ; (we worship) Spefita Armaiti and 
the women that are thine, O Mazda.’ The idea in this is that the 
. righteous woman had the same merit and spiritual quality as a Ratu ; 
for, as we see in this Gah referred to, each of the preceding beings, 
men or youths, and objects, is especially invoked as asahé rattim. The 
same meaning applies in Vsp. iii.4 and Yt. xxii.18. The traditional ren- 
dering ‘obedient to her husband’—as Mills, 8.B.E. xxxi.p.342 note, 
seems already to have noticed—gives no satisfactory explanation of the 
compound ; and moreover ratu is always the spiritual guide, whether in 
heaven or on earth, and not husband. It is proper here to add that to 
this latter statement Vd. xv.9is no exception, as kaininem . . statd- 
ratim vé astaté-ratim vad paraddtdm vad aparadadtdm va is ‘a maiden 
who has or has not been brought to the Ratu, whether already con- 
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firmed (?) or not confirmed (?),’ staté-ratu (‘brought to the Ratu’) evidently 
referring to an initiation into the religion something like a confirma- 
tion. In the Parsi faith this was and is the assuming of the Kosti. 
Spiegel, Uebersetzung ii. Introd. p. 22, expressly says ‘ von der Zeit an, 
wo das Kind den Kosti trigt, muss es sich auch einen Schutzpatron 
unter den Yazatas und einen geistlichen Rathgeber unter den Destiirs 
aussuchen,’ For our passage this is the whole story. On the custom, 
further, compare also Doshabhai Framji Karaka’s History of the Parsis, 
Vol. i. pp.122, 165, 166; and in support of ratukhiathra for the holy 
women of Mazdeism, see Yt. xiii.139-142, 144. 

To 2. harethravaitis, padthravaitis: these two words receive an expla- 
nation in general from many other parts of the Avesta; see what is 
said also of the Staota Yesnya below, § 3, yatha his fradathat mazdad 
... pathrai . .. harethrai aiahé gaéthandm. —asd-mizhdad: ac- 
companied by the reward of Asha’ or Righteousness here personified, 
i. e. the reward of Heaven; for Asha is the overseer of the realm of 
Truth and of the Law and so alsoof Paradise. He is the joint assessor of 
Ormazd himself, cf. Ys. xxix.2; xlvi.9, 10, and often; his opponent is 
Druj, Ys. xlvi.11; xlix.11; xlviii.1; xliv.13,14; his creatures are asahé 
gaéthandm, ‘‘the household of Faith,” almost. —pard-asndi: com- 
pounded of paré + azan ‘beyond the day, beyond the present,’ a gen- 
eral expression for the future. With this form compare Skt. pardksa 
‘beyond the eye, invisible;’ and see Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, 
1310a. 

To 3. ta: as Geldner—see K.Z. xxviii.404, B.B. xii.95—has pointed 
out, tad must belong not to gdthad but to staota yesnya that follows. 
Exactly what the Staota Yesnya were, it would be hard to say; they 
were not identical with the Gathas, for they are mentioned by the side 
of gathaoé in Ys. 1xxi.6, 7, 18; liv.2; lv.5, 6. The term seems to be a 
broader designation under which the Gathas were included with other 
hymns. This is shown by the frequent epithets hafiddta, hawrvdm 
hafidditim, which could apply only to a rather extended collection, and 
this should be kept in mind when Shayast 14-Shayast xiii.1—S.B.E. v. 
p.3538—is commented upon. The theory, further, that Staota Yesnya = 
Ys. lvii—lxxii, gives no satisfactory answer to the question. Perhaps 
the key is to be looked for in the various selections enumerated in detail 
in Vsp. i.38-9; this seems plausible. Among other passages see Ny. iv.8; 
Vsp. ix.7; xxiii.1; Ys. lix.33; Yt. xxiv.28; x.124; and Fragm. i.1 stao- 
tem vacd yésnim, Ys. xxi.1 yésnim vacd. 

havanha: see Geldner, Drei Yasht p.27,109. —aiwydvanha: the 
meaning of this word is hard to decide, for over the az. /ey. we have no 
control. I have made it conjecturally a compound of aiwi+avaih, 
with intensive meaning, like aiwi-aojanh, aiwi-thira, etc. With the ° 
form aiwydvanh compare aiwydma (aiwi+ama) ‘having excessive 
might,’ and aiwydkhitar (aiwi+akhi). —frdarditi, vidiié: these two 
words are found only together. The latter word, as Professor Geldner 
personally tells me, must mean ‘friendship, love,’ and we may 
expect later from him an explanation of the word. The former, 
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frarditi—as Geldner, K.Z. xxvii.288; xxvii.405, has shown—belongs, 
together with rditi and rdana, to yrd (cf. also drmaiti), and denotes 
‘harmony, concord, unanimity, obedience, religious obedience ;? with 
it is to be connected also the adjective frdranha, Yt. v.8, see below. 
The two meanings thus found will render with admirable force Vsp.xxi.8, 
fraraditi vidise yazamaidé yat asti afitare hvddaéndis asaonié ‘ the con- 
cord and love which exists among the righteous of our religion.’ 
=—suyamnandm, saosyaitam: from su in sense of ‘ promote, help, (in 
areligious sense) save ;’ so here save from Hell when the final event comes. 
The Saoshyafits are those who at the latter judgment—perhaps the 
Frashakard—will save others from the eternal damnation. In Yt. xi.22 
ahmdakem saosyafitam yat bipaitistandm asaondm, the Saoshyafits are 
the priests, i. e. the later Dasturs, and each holds out that he will save 
his people from Hell, —st6ii, as weakest form from yas ‘be,’ de- 
notes the ‘ being, existence,’ and vispayad stois is the entire existence. 
In Vsp. xviii.l, 2. paoiryam asaond stim ‘the first existence of the 
righteous,’ i. e. on earth, is opposed to vispdyim ustatatem ‘ the ever- 
lasting blessedness,’ hereafter. Further, in Ys. xix.9 vispdm asaond 
stim haitimea bavaifitimea bikyéifitimca ‘the whole existence that now 
is and is to be and shall be still ; for haitim can mean nothing but the 
actual present, bavaifitim, the coming, bisyéiitim, the life which shall 
then be afterwards, perhaps in the new order of things. See also Ys. 
xxxv.1. Yet see Yt. xiii.21. {t may be added that in Yt. xi.22 stoi% is 
almost personified. 

To 4. aya ratufrita:* these words are difficult, as they cannot go to- 
gether, for ratufrita is certainly a locative as it stands (cf. for the form 
vacastastd, Ys. lviii.8, Bartholomae, Handbuch § 223); while we can 
hardly allow that aya is a form of the locative, as would Spiegel, Com- 
mentar ad loc. and Grammatik § 182 fin. We must first take up ratu- 
friti, which in all passages—Vsp. xi.5, 6,20; Ys. xxv.3; iii.4; Vsp. ix.6, 
7; iv.2; v.1; xii.5; Afr. iii.5; i6—can mean little more than ‘the 
propitiation of a Ratu or religious spiritual chief, especially by a bene- 
diction, prayer; cf. also dfriti, usefriti, fryO (Ys. \xv.9), dafritar, 
afrina, dfrivana, This is shown, moreover, by the connection in which 
the word always stands, and particularly by Afr. i.6, which gives the 
key-note to the signification, for there ratufritis refers to the preceding 
ascription of praise to Ormazd; thus, ddtd hé myazdo ratufritis ‘ the 
benediction (just mentioned) is the offering given to him,’ i. e. to the 


* Since the above was in type, I have received notes from Dr. Jackson, in sub- 
stance as follows: “ It now seems better to take both aya and ratufrita as instru- 
mentals, and together, in the sense ‘with this benediction.’ This interpretation 
is supported by most convincing parallels. At Yt. x.71, all good MSS. read 
hathra nairyaya hdmvareta (sic) ‘with manly courage.’ With a like interpreta- 
tion Ys. xlii.l (cited below) becomes clear: yazamaidé vé ... haidata ‘we 
worship you, O Amesha Spentas, with the entire collection of the Yasna Haptah- 
haiti.’ Likewise Vsp. xxii.1, aya aibigara aya aibijareta ; and Vd. xxii.5, dahma 
afrita (so very good Persian MSS.).”—Corresp. Sec’y. 
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priest. This meaning suits in all passages : see especially Afr. iii. 5, where 
ratufrita is again the best reading, thus: yO rapithwinahé ratufrita 
rapithwinem ratim framaraiti rapithwinem ratiim fradyazdité whoso 
in the way of a ratufriti (loc.) of Rapithwina recites the Rapithwina 
Ratu (see note on §6 below), and worships the R. R.’ 

Next aya : this is instr. fem. (compare for the form the advl. ayd found 
in the Rig-Veda); here it may be taken in the sense of ‘with this 
chapter,’ i. e. supply baghaya, as it should be particularly noted that in 
paragraph 7 below our section is entitled bagha staotandm yésnyandm, 
so to be inferred from the close of Ys. xix, xx, xxi, and the Pahlavi 
superscription to Ys, xix. The whole idea of the passage is the hope 
that in benediction of a Ratu (ratufrita) one may make his absolution 
(hvdvayanhem) by means of this prayer (aya); and the composer prays 
that it may count as a meritorious action in the world above. He 
wishes thus also to enhance the value of his work by giving it a certain 
sanctity. As to the form ratufrita, once more, it is worthy of note that 
the inferior MSS, both in our passage and in Afr. iii.5, furnish the vari- 
ant ratufriti, and aya ratufriti would be easy ; but the best manu- 
scripts and the lectio difficilior have been adhered to. It is interesting 
to add, however, that in Ys. xix.15 aya afitareukhti ‘with this inter- 
dict’ we have the variants in -ta ; can our aya ratufrita be parallel ? 

hvdvayanhem : adjective from avaydh- ‘absolution,’ cf. Ys. lxviii.1 
avaydm, and Geldner, K.Z. xxviii.407. Thus the Avestan hva- 
avayanh-em : avaydm (from avaydh-) : : Skt. su-medhas-am : Av. 
mazddm (from mazdah-). In quite the same way is the adjective above 
mentioned, frdranha Yt. v.8, from substantive *frdrah-, as hvdvayanha 
from avaydh-. —jasefitem : compare with hvdvayaihem jasefitem the 
use of jas also in Vd. iv.44 yézi ndiri-cinanhd jasdn ‘if they come seek- 
ing a wife,’ and Vd. xiii.22; i.15. —paiti-bardhi . . . hvarstais: 
‘mayest thou (O Asha, cf. § 5 and Westergaard’s ed. p.319b) score the 
reciter of this chapter up with good thoug)ts, etc.’ The idea of the 
account kept by Asha is to be found again in Afr. i.7*, Westergaard’s 
edition, p. 319, foot note, hadtdm cinmdné yat as’ahé vahistahé ‘ Asha 
Vahishta’s record of mankind ;’ and this thought of thus ‘laying up 
treasures in Heaven’ occurs elsewhere in the Avesta, cf. Yt. x.32 ham 
his cinmané barahuha | ni his dasva gard nmdné ‘ put these sacrifices 
(O Mithra) to our account, lay them up in Garo Nmana. So also, and 
with paiti-bar moreover, in Yt. xix.33 para ahmdt yat hem aém | 
draogem vacem anhaithim | cinmdné paiti-barata ‘until he put to his 
account lying untrue speech.’ Observe the middle voice in paiti-barata. 
According to the Avesta, therefore, a record was kept much as in 
the ‘ book of life,’ Revelation xxii.19. 

To 6. daté anhéus paouryéhyd: one of the testimonies to the value 
and estimation attributed to the Staota Yesnya; they contain all the 
rules (data) necessary for the life in this world, cf. further fragem vasna 
ahiim dathadna, below. —maremna, verezimna, etc.: refer to different 
kinds of recitation—cf. Ys. xix.6, 7, 21—and to determine precisely is 
somewhat difficult. But maremna is in all passages the memorizing, 
committing to memory, and recalling ; while verezimna refers to the act 
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of applying the knowledge on all proper occasions: thus, Vd. xviii.5 
amaroé everezyO ‘without recalling, without putting to use the sacred 
learning ;’ cf. Vsp. xii.3 and often. —paitiidna: ‘ practised,’ as in Ys. 
lvii. 13 paitisata mazdayasna | sraosahé akyéhé yasnem ‘ practise diligent- 
ly, ye Mazdayasnians, the worship of Sraosha.’ —paitiimaremna: the 
‘thinking to one’s self,’ as opposed to framaremna, ‘ aloud, i. e. reciting.’ 
This is shown by Yt. v.11, where narem paitiimaremna ‘thinking of a 
man’ is elaborated by the parallel mananiha mainimna ‘musing in 
thought.’ —framaremna, as we should expect from mar above, is in 
all places the expression of what is in the mind, ‘reciting,’ perhaps 
‘lisping* or something similar. See again Ys, xix.6. So also framar- 
etar, framarethra § 7 below, and framereti, especially Vsp. xv.2. This 
rendering is appropriate also in Afr. iii.5 yO rapithwinem ratim fram- 
araili rapithwinem ratim frdyazdité ‘whoso recites the Rapithwina 
Ratu,’ i. e. the Rapithwina chapter—the prayer being named from the 
presiding Ratu; for rapithwina ratu is nothing more than the title of 
the selection and corresponds to the Pazand designation Afringan 
Rapithwin. The chapters must have had their titles in Avesta as much 
as in Pazand ; we know this also from dahma dafritis, fraoreitis haitis, 
and numerous others. The meanings thus given apply equally in Ys. 
Ixxi.1 kat asti rathwdm frameretis ‘ what is (i. e. is equivalent to) the 
recitation of the Ratu prayers,’ cf. Ys. xix.5; Fragm. vii.1; also Vsp. 
ii} rathwam framaretarem ‘the reciter of the Ratu prayers ; again 
Vsp. v.1. 

frayazemna : what the exact force of this word is can hardly be said, 
as it is technical in its character. It is found not merely alone but 
often also by the side of the uncompounded form of yaz cf. Yt. v.90, 
etc.; it seems therefore to have denoted some additional kind of 
worship by way of conclusion, accompanied perhaps by ceremonies of 
which we know little or nothing; for Yt. viii.15; x.91; v.90, 91; xiii.50 
do not answer the question. It is probably, however, thus best taken 
literally, as also frdyastim in $7, and hufrdyasta in Vsp. xiv.1, etc.; it 
was common, after finishing a prayer, to worship it. Compare for ex- 
ample Ys. liv.2, and all the closing formulas to the chapters. Yet on 
the other hand comes the possibility that frdyazemna may mean 
‘brought as an offering,’ for the simple verb, it seems, is found so used 
with two accusatives, one of the person and the other of the hymn 
offered ; see Ys. xlii.1 yazamaidé vé amesa spenta yasnahé haptanhatois 
hafiddta ‘we bring to you as an offering the collection of the Yasna 
Haptanhaiti.’ Or could hafiddatd be there a derivative from hafdditi 
and be compared with the suggestions as to ratufrita and afitareukhta 
above? Elsewhere we have the instrumental ; cf. often kana thwdm 
yasna yazdné, If, however, as is generally accepted, hafiddtd should be 
acc, pl., we may then compare Vd. xviii.43 yénhé hatdm frayazaité 
‘offers the Y.H. prayer as a sacrifice ; cf. further Afr. iii.5 rapithwinem 
ratim frayazdaité, already cited above. But see below § 7 note. 

To 7. baghdm staotandm yésnyandm : this apparently can only mean 
the section of the Staota Yesnya, perhaps §§ 3 ff. That the piece is so 
entitled is to be inferred not only from this, but also from the use of 
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bagha at the ends of each of the chapters Ys. xix; xx; xxi. Cf. also 
Ys. xix.3,5. —frasraothrem, framarethrem, fragdthrem, frdyastim: 
cf. the explanation above, and for the method of recitation refer also 
to Ys. xix.6 mardt—frd-dreiijayat—fra-srdvayat—fra-yazdité, ‘has in 
mind, murmurs, intones, worships.’ See particularly, moreover, on the 
four-fold recital, Ys. ix.14, ‘thou didst intone the Ahuna Vairya four 
times, marking the divisions, and each succeeding time with louder in- 
tonation.’ Perhaps we might infer from this that frd-yaz, which 
closes every series of this kind, refers not to the appended yazamaidé 
formulas, but to the last and loudest and most ceremonial recital of 
worship ; possibly tem yazdi surunvata yasna is to be compared. But 
we should for the present prefer to leave the whole question as to frd- 
yazemna an open one. 


MAN 


A. 


A. The earthly part which was : B. The immortal 
given up at death (gaetha, : imperishable part 
the entire earthly existenc : 
being) 


A 


a. The corporeal a. The immaterial | 6. The corporeal B. The immaterial 
material portion part, ushtana, life,: material kerefsh 
which was lost: (cf. Yt. xiii. 61) 
at death (Vd. v.9)! which continues 
material after 
the resurrection 


aA 


tanu, the the tevishi, the baodhi,the —urvan, 
entire body bones, frame : physical forces consciousness soul, spirit 


The heavenly image 
or reflex, fravashi ; his angel in heaven, his faith (cf. fravarane) personified 


2. On the jaydnya-charm, AV.vii.76.3—5, and the apacit-hymns 
ate ; vii.74.1-2; vii.76.1-2) of the Atharva-Veda; by Prof. 
aurice Bloomfield, of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore.’ 


The charm directed against the jaydnya, AV.vii.76.3 fg. is, in diffi- 
culty of explanation, not surpassed by any hymn of the AV. The Pet. 
Lex., and Boéhtlingk in the abridged lexicon of the Petersburg Acad- 
emy, gloss the word simply by ‘eine bestimmte krankheit.’ Adalbert 
Kuhn in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung «xiii. 


'The author of this and the next article has published previously contributions 
to the exegesis of the Atharva-Veda, as follows: In the Proceedings of the 
American Oriental Society for May, 1885 (Journal, vol. xiii., p. xlii. fg.), for May, 
1886 (ibid. p. exii. fg.), and for October, 1886 (ibid. p. cxxxii. fg.}; furthermore in 
the American Journal of Philology, vol. vii., No. 4, pp. 466-488. 
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155, and Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 377, regard it as identical with 
a disease called jdyenya in TS.ii.3.5.1-3; 5.6.4-5; the jayenya is there 
mentioned in connection with diseases called yaksma (rdjayaksma, 
papayaksma, etc.), which are currently believed to be designations of 
consumption. Ludwig, Der Rig-Veda iii. pp. 342, 500, explains it as be- 
ing directed against poisonous insects. In translating the hymn, I 
shall for the present leave jaydnya untranslated, as also the second 
half of stanza 4, which contains the word aksita, which has hitherto 
— misunderstood by the translators. 

‘ The jaydnya, which crushes the ribs, which penetrates the talidya 
sca to the lexicons, ‘some part of the body’), also whatever one 
is fixed upon the head, every one is driven out.” 

5. ‘We know, O jaydnya, thy origin, whence thou didst spring ; how 
canst thou strike here, in whose house we offer oblations?’ 

The fourth verse begins: ‘The jdydnya, furnished with wings, flies, 
he settles down upon man ;’ the second half of the stanza reads: tdd 
dksitasya bhesajdém ubhdyoh siksatasya ca. The Petersburg lexicons, 
and Whitney in the Index, read dksitasya without emending ; the for- 
mer translate the word by ‘ unverletzt,’ which yields no clear meaning, 
when applied to the passage: ‘this is the remedy for him who is not 
injured (?) and also for him who is injured.’ Both Zimmer and Lud- 
wig recognize the antithetical character of d-ksitasya and sti-ksatasya, 
and they emend each in a different direction : Ludwig reads stksitasya 
to correspond to dksitasya, Zimmer dksatasya to correspond to siksat- 
asya. Ludwig then translates: ‘das ist das mittel gegen den nicht 
festsitzenden, und auch gegen den festsitzenden.’ Zimmer finds sup- 
port for his reading dksatasya, and at the same time for his theory that 
the charm is directed against a kind of consumption, in the word ksata, 
which is reported by Wise in his ‘Commentary on the Hindu system of 
medicine’, p. 321, to have the special value of ‘rupture, or ulcer of the 
respiratory organs.’ Zimmer translates accordingly: ‘hier habe ich 
ein heilmittel fiir den menschen, der den ksata noch nicht hat und den, 
der schwer an ihm erkrankt ist.’ 

The ritual offers us a suggestion which points in a very different 
direction. In the Kaucika-sitra 31. 11, and in Darila’s comment to 
Kaucg. 32. 11, 13, we find mention of a disease called aksata. The phrase 
aksatabhdisajyam, which Darila employs, can have but one value, 
that of ‘remedy for aksata.’ Moreover, the passage 32.11 fg., which is 
entitled by Darila aksatabhdisajyam, describes the ritual connected 
with the charm under discussion. We are left, however, to find the 
real character of the disease by implication from the practices reported 
in the ritual. The clearest passage is Kaug. 31.11 fg.: 

11. idam id va ity aksatam mitraphenend *bhyudya. 

Darila: mdnusamitraphenena arumdum (?) kledayati ‘with the 
hymn AV.vi.57 he moistens the aksata with the urine of a human 
being.’ 


? So if nirastam of the vulgate text is emended with Whitney, Index Verborum 
to the AV., to nirastam. Ludwig, ibid., p. 500, emends to nirastham, translating 
‘T have driven out.’ 
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12. praksipati. Darila: tato mitram praksipati pdnind ‘he throws 
the urine with his hand (upon the akgsata).’ 

13. dantarajasd ’vadegdhi. Darila: dantamalind ” limpaty aksatam 
‘he smears the aksata with the scourings from teeth.’ 

Much less simple and clear is the ritual connected with the jaydnya- 
charm, Kauc. 32.11 fg.: 

11. yah kikasd iti pigilavindtantrim badhnati. Darila: pigilavina 
tasyds tantrim badhnati, aksatabhdisajyam. 

12. tantryd ksitikdm. Darila: tasyd (Cod. tarasyd) vindydh ksiti- 
kamtaydai tantryd badhnati ksitikdrabhasyopari trnadamkha- (! for 
-khanda-?) rohyddandrthah (?). 

13. virinavadhrim svayammldnan trih samasya. Darila: badhnati, 
aksatabhdisajyam. 

The practice described in Kaug. 31.11 fg. is clear in one regard : it re- 
fers to some external trouble; and we are certainly not too bold if we 
allow the obvious etymology of dksata ‘not cut, not wounded,’ to 
guide us. The assumption that aksata means ‘a tumor, boil,’ or the like, 
not caused by a weapon, seems almost unavoidable as far as the ritual 
is concerned. 

The same result, in a less severely technical form, must be applied to 
the passage of the AV. under discussion. It is to be translated as fol- 
lows, after emending dksitasya to dksatasya : 

‘Here is a remedy both for (boils or sores) not caused by cutting, as 
well as for wounds sharply cut.” And there seems to be no ground to 
doubt the intelligence of the Sitra, when it states that the hymn was 
directed against such a disease as tumors. We are thus led to identify 
jaydnya with dksata: or at least we are justified in believing that the 
jdydnya refers to some external skin disease. 

Ludwig’s interpretation of the jdydnya-charm, as being directed 
against an obnoxious insect of that name, evidently rests upon two 
grounds. First, the statement in the fourth verse: pakst jaydnyah 
patati sa 4 vicati piirusam, which he translates ‘der vogel Jayanya 
fliegt, and komt in den menschen hinein.’ 

The sentence has been translated above more literally, * the jaydnya, 
furnished with wings, flies, he settles down upon man; and it is evi- 
dent that a disease which manifests itself externally may easily have 
been conceived as having flown on to the body. It will appear below 
that similar expressions have given rise to what I cannot but regard as 
an erroneous explanation of the apacit-hymns. 

An absolutely certain case in which disease, not insects, is conceived 
as flying forth when it leaves the body, is contained in RV.x.97.18 : 
yaksma pra pata cdsena kikidivind sikdmh vatasya dhrajyd ‘O 
yaksma, fly forth, fly with the blue jay, fly with the current of the 
wind’; cf. KZ. xiii. 70. 

Secondly, the first part of the hymn is actually devoted to a charm 
against the apacit, which Ludwig, together with all other interpreters, 
also believes to refer to noxious insects. This brings us to the second 


part of our enquiry. 
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The AV. contains three charms against apacit: vi.83 ; vii.74.1,2; and 
vii.76.1,2, the first part of the hymn just discussed. Aside from these 
passages the word apacit is referred to incidentally in vi.25 ; it does not 
occur in any other Sarhhita in this form. The two Petersburg lexicons, 
Kuhn in KZ. xiii.155, Ludwig in Rig-Veda iii. 342, 500, Zimmer in Altin- 
disches Leben 54, 97, and Florenz in Bezzenberger’s Beitriige xii. 280, re- 
gard the apacit as a certain noxious insect. The internal evidence of 
the hymns, which seems at first sight to make for such an interpreta- 
tion, is as follows. In vi.83. the apacit are called upon to fly away: vi. 
83.1, dpacitah prd patata suparno vasateér iva, ‘ fly away, O ye apacit, 
as a bird from its nest ;’ vi.83.2, asfitikd rdmdyany dpacit prd patisy- 
ati glaur itéh pra patisyati, ‘the apacit, the daughter of the black one, 
without bearing offspring, shall fly away ; the gldu (Pet. Lexicons and 
Zimmer, ‘the boil ;’ Ludwig, ‘the owl’) shall fly away.’ It is to be 
noted that these passages regard apacit from a point of view, con- 
verse to that from which jaydnya is viewed in vii.76.4: ‘the jaydnya, 
winged, flies, he settles down upon man.’ The jdydnya is depicted in 
the act of coming on before the exorcism has been performed; the 
apacit, as going away after the potent influences have been set to work. 
Ludwig consistently regards one and the other as referring to insects ; 
Zimmer sees insects in the apacit, consumption in the jaydnya. 

Aside from these passages, there is but one phrase, not at all free from 
obscurity, in vi.25, which can be employed to support this view of the 
apacit : 

1. Pdjica ca yah paficdgde ca samydnti manyd abhi, 

itds tah sdrvd nagyantu vakd apacitam iva. 

2. Sdpta ca yah saptati¢ ca sanydnti graivyd abhi, itis tah, ete. 

3. Nava ca y4 navati¢ ca samhydnti skéndhyd abhi, itds tah, etc. 

‘The five and fifty which assemble upon the back of the head, let 
them pass away from here vdké apacitdm iva.’ 

Kuhn, in KZ.xiii.130, translates: ‘wie die schwiéirme der apacits.’ 
The Petersburg lexicons, and Florenz ibid. translate: ‘as the buzzing 
of the apacits,’ a translation supported only by the supposed etymology 
of the word (root vac), aside from the preconceived notion that the 
apacit are insects. The stem vékd occurs nowhere else in the meaning 
‘buzzing ;’ it means ‘ formula, recitation,’ and the like. 

Against this feeble testimony, the remaining context of the hymns 
themselves protests most emphatically. I claim for apacit the mean- 
ing of ‘sore, pustule, boil,’ or the like. AV.vii.76.1,2 is to be 
translated somewhat as follows: 

1. ‘The apacit, which are more evil than the evil ones (i. e. the most 
virulent), those which are drier than the sehu (an obscure designation 
for a part of the human body, mentioned in the Kathakasamhita 34. 12 
along with the spleen, sehug ca plihd ca: Ludwig translates it by ‘ harz’), 
those which are moister than salt, these fall off more easily than the 
easily falling one (i. e. fall off most easily ; read perhaps, in accordance 
with the demands of the metre, 4 susrdsah susrastarah ?). 

2. ‘The apacit which are upon the neck, and those which are upon 
the breast, and those which are upon the vijaman (Ludwig, ‘ knéchel ;’ 
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Pet. Lex., ‘members of the body which are in pairs’,) fall off by 
themselves.’ 

The implication in both verses is, that the apacit will fall off easily 
owing to the potency of the charm. Surely there can be no insects im- 
plied ; difficult as it may be to imagine that there are insects which 
are drier than the sehu and moister than salt, the applicability of such 
adjectives to sores or boils is very palpable. The subdivision of flying 
insects into such as belong to the neck, to the breast, etc., is also ex- 
tremely doubtful, but most natural in the case of different phases of 
some skin-disease. 

AV.vii.74.1,2 may be translated as Site: 

1. ‘ We have heard it said that the mother of the black apacit is red; 
with the root found by the divine sage do I strike all these. 

2. ‘I strike the foremost one of them, and I strike also the middle- 
most one of them ; this hindmost one I cut off like (i. e. as easily as) a 
bunch of hair.’ 

AV.vi.83 : 

1. ‘Fly away, O ye apacit, as a bird from the ment ; may the sun 
effect a remedy ; may the moon shine you away. 

‘One is variegated, one is white, one is black, and two are red; I 
Rot caught the names of all of them. Go away, ye slayers of men. 

3. ‘The apacit, the daughter of the black one, without bearing off- 
spring, will fly away ; the boil will fly away, the galunta (swelling?)'! 
will perish.’ 

Here the manifestation of a certain kind of insect in so many differ- 
ent colors is improbable ; at the best it would be necessary to see in the 
name apacit a very generic term for insects. On the other hand, the 
emphatic mention of different colors—black, red, white, variegated—is 
a likely product of even superficial observation in the case of skin-dis- 
eases, and is paralleled by i.23, a charm directed against kildsa, leprosy 
or the like : 

1. ‘By night thou didst grow, o plant, thou sable one, dark one, 
black one ; do thou, who art full of color, stain the leprous, gray spot? 

2. ‘Drive away from here what is leprous and gray, and also what is 
variegated ; may your own color settle down upon you, and cause the 
white spots to fly away.’ 

In the ritual to 1.23 and 24 (Kaug. 26.22 fg.), after dung has been 
rubbed upon the discolored spot until it becomes red, the sores are cut 
off : 22. naktamjata suparno jata iti mantroktam (Darila: ¢vitran, 
Cod. svitram) gakrd a lohitam (Dar. yadval lohitamn gvitrasthdnam [Cod. 
svitra-| dgatam) praghrsya "limpati. 23. palitany dchidya. With this 
last phrase we may compare directly the pada a chinadmi stukam iva 
in the apacit-hymn (vii.74.2*). 

We are not favored by the ritualistic writings of the AV. with a dis- 
tinct explanation of the term apacit. But an unbiased application of 


1 Wise, p. 311, has, “‘ Gilin. The swelling in this disease is like the swelling of 
a plum, not painful, but hard; and is produced by diseased phlegm, and blood.” 
Or is this rather gil@yu ‘a hard boil in the throat’? see Pet. Lex. sub voce. 
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the statement of the sitra will not fail to corroborate the interpretation 
which is here advanced. Kaug. 31.16 fg. rubricates two of the apacit- 
hymns : 16. apacita a susrasa iti kinstyddini ‘ with the two hymns vi.83 
and vii.76 he applies the performances which begin with the use of the 
shell.’ Kaug. 30.16 tells what these performances are : kiistya-gvajam- 
bilo- (!) dangayati. ‘He rubs (the place) 
with (moisture from a) shell (Darila: kinstyah gaiikhah, . .. kinsty- 
end “lepanam), smears it with the saliva of a dog, then subjects it to the 
bite of leeches, gnats, etc. (? Darila: udakaraksikad jalikddigrhakoli- 
ka). Kaug. 31.17 continues: lohitalavanatm samksudyd ’bhinisthivati. 
Darila: sdindhavalavananm cirnikrtyd ’paciti krtvad tam abhimukhe 
nisthivet. ‘Having ground up rock-salt, having placed it upon the 
apacit, he spits against that (salt).’ ; 

The entire treatment seems to be in accordance with modern ideas 
of therapeutics. The boil is softened by mucous applications, then 
leeches are applied, after which a sort of poultice of ground rock-salt, 
rendered soft and pulpy by saliva, is placed upon the opening, for astrin- 
gent purposes. 

The ritual which the Sitras present for vii.74 is less pointed, but 
certainly contains nothing which militates against our view. The pass- 
age is Kaug. 32.8 fg: 8. apacitam iti vdinavena darbhyiisena (var.-iis- 
ena) krsnorndjyena kdlabunddi stukdgrdir iti mantroktam. Darila: 
dhanusadorbhyusana (! for dhanusaé darbhyusena ?) darbhavikdrd dar- 
bhirajjuh . . . krsnornd yasya tasya tat... tena dhanusd kdla- 
bunddir bunda isavah taih krsnavarndih stukdgraih, irndstukdgrai 
stukd jato ’cyate tair mantroktan vidhyati, apacitam ity arthah. 

9. caturthyd ’bhinidhaya *bhividhyati. 

10. jydstukdjvalena. Darila: jydyd stukayd ’vajvdlah . . . tena ava- 
sificati apacitam. 

Here the practice is rather symbolical than therapeutical. With 
black arrows, which have flakes of wool tied to their points (cf. vii.74. 
24: chinadmi stukdm iva) and which are shot from a bow made of 
reed, furnished with a darbhyisa (? darbhirajjuh) and with a bow- 
string made of black wool, he strikes the apacit (cf. vii.74.2 : vidhyamy 
dsaém prathamdm etc.). With the fourth (verse of the hymn ?), having 
laid on (an arrow ?), he hits against the apacit. Finally he washes it off 
with a lotion produced by heating the bow-string and dipping it into 
water, which is thus made warm; cf. Kauc. 27.29 and 33. 

In support of this explanation I am fortunately able to bring the 
authority of the medical Castras, which seems to have escaped the eyes 
of the earlier interpreters of apacit. Wise in his digest of Hindu 
medicine—a work whose value would be increased manifold, if it were 
provided with an index of its countless names of diseases, plants, and 
remedies—has a most significant passage bearing upon this point on p. 
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‘*Scrofulous swellings (Gandamaila). 

‘When many small tumors like plums appear in the axilla, neck, 

back, and groins (!), they are produced by diseased fat and phlegm. They 
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suppurate slowly, and continue to appear and suppurate fora long 
period, when it is called Apachi (!).” 

Some of the features of the treatment are worthy of notice : 

‘* Different fomentations . . . and poultices are applied, and when 
they (i. e. the tumors) suppurate, open, and discharge the matter, wash 
the wound with a decoction of bilwa, etc. ... A poultice made of 
tila, and the leaves of the castor-oil tree mixed with salt, and applied 
to the part(!) . . . When the disease is produced by bile, apply leeches.” 

After this exposition of the nature of the disease, we need hardly beg 
indulgence for the following etymology. Kuhn, KZ. xiii.155, explains 
the word as ‘die abmagernden (sc. insecten).’ The first value of root 
ci with apa in the Pet. Lex. is ‘ablesen,’ ‘pick off.’ The disease 
seems to be viewed as “an act of scaling or paring off’ the foreign ex- 
crescences on the body. We may compare semasiologically Lat. scabies, 
scabere, Germ. die schabe, schaben, Engl. scab. 

At VS. xii.97 we find mention of the disease upacit in juxtaposition 
with baldésa, argas, etc. I make no doubt that this is the same disease 
with its name altered by a popular etymology, which is probably felt 
correctly by Mahidhara, when he glosses thus : upacinvanti eariran var- 
dhayanti ’ty upacitah ‘(they are called) upacit, because they cover over 
the body and cause it to swell.’ 

Returning now to the hymn AV. vi.25, in which the apacit are men- 
tioned incidentally, we find that the translators have failed to define 
its purpose sufficiently. Kuhn, KZ. xiii.128, treats the hymn under the 
head of ‘Sieben und siebzigerlei krankheit ;’) he compares it with Ger- 
manic formulas directed against fever and other diseases, which are 
often described as being of seventy-seven varieties. Florenz, in Bezz. 
Beitraege xii.281, does not feel quite certain that the charm is directed 
against disease at all, but thinks it possible that some febrile disease, 
accompanied by eruptions, is in question. There is however no indica- 
tion, either in the hymn or in its ritual, of the presence of fever in con- 
nection with the disease.. The hymn simply states that the fifty-five 
which are upon the back of the head, and the seventy-seven which are 
upon the neck, and the ninety-nine which are upon the shoulders, shall 
pass away. The ritual is clearly directed against a disease similar to 
the apacit, a kind of boil or tumor. Kauc. 30.14 fg. is as follows: 

14. pajica ca ya iti patica paficdgatam paracuparndn kasthdir ddipa- 
yati. ‘With AV. vi.25 he kindles by means of pieces of wood fifty-five 
‘palaca-leaves, which have the form of an axe.’ 

15. kapdle pragrtan (Dar. parnarasam) kdsthena *limpati. ‘The sap 
of the leaves which has boiled forth from the leaves he smears upon the 
tumor.’ 

16. Continues with the same process which figures prominently in 
the treatment of the apacit, the smearing with the fluid from a shell 
etc. as described above. 

. Neither the sitras nor Darila however report anything directly about 
the symptoms or the name of the disease. I believe however that a 
part of the deficiency can be supplied from the Castras. Wise, ibid. p. 
316, reAds as follows : 

‘*Tumors of the neck (Manskunder). 


‘ 
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“Is a variety of the Gandamala or scrofulous swellings. They are 
hard and large, and when they suppurate they should be opened. After 
which the cavity is to be cleaned with astringent washes.” 

The suggestion that ‘ manskunder’ veils the words mdnyd and ite . 
dhy@ contained in this hymn will scarcely fail to gain assent. It would 
seem perhaps too that we must supply with the words mdnyd, grdivyd, 
skdndhyd some word having the meaning of ‘tumor’ or the like, not 
‘sinews’ or ‘ muscles,’ as the previous translations have done. To such 
a construction points also the statement of the Anukramani, pajfica ca 
yd iti mantroktamanydavindganadevatyam. 

The word vadkd in the refrain, apacitdém iva, is translated by 
Kuhn as ‘swarms (of apacit)’; by the Pet. Lexicons and Florenz, as 
‘buzzing.’ With the change of attitude towards the hymn which is 
here recommended, neither of these translations is acceptable. As it 
seems impossible to retain the word, we may perhaps resort to an 
emendation based upon the well-known confusion in the MSS. of v and 
p: we read apacitim iva ‘ may they (the tumors) pass away like 
the pustules of the apacit.’ The implication would then be that the 
tumors in question are ‘hard and large’ (Wise ibid.}, and that the 
apacit are more easily brought to the point of breaking open. 


3. On the so-called fire-ordeal hymn, Atharva-Veda ii.12 ; by 
Prof. Bloomfield. 


This hymn has been invested in the past with quite unusual interest, 
because it has been translated no less than five times, aside from many 
chance references to it, and because it has been considered very gener- 
ally as an incantation accompanying a fire ordeal, pronounced by the 
person undergoing the ordeal against his accusers. It was, moreover, 
thus rendered prominent as containing the earliest intimation of the 
existence of ordeals in general, and furthermore the only distinct allu- 
sion to ordeals in the Vedic Samhitas. 

So far as the existence in the Vedic period of the fire-ordeal in a ger- 
minal form at least is concerned, we have the distinct report of the 
Paficavinca-brahmana (xiv.6.6). Two brahmans of the race of Kanva, 
Vatsa and Medhatithi by name, are disputing, and in the course of the 
dispute Medhatithi accuses Vatsa of not being a brahman, his mother 
having been a gidra-woman. Vatsa proposes an ordeal of fire to decide 
which one of them be the one more versed in brahmanical knowledge. 
Vatsa entered the fire singing the Vatsa sdman, i.e. a saman-song of his 
own composition, and not a hair on his head was burned (tasya na loma 
candu”sat). This, and a passage in the Chandogya-Upanigsad (6.16) 
in which the guilt or innocence of a thief is determined by let- 
ting him carry in his hands a red-hot axe, are genuine Vedic (in the 
wider sense) instances of the existence of ordeals in general, ‘and fire- 
ordeals in particular. The later law books furthermore are quite ex- 
plicit in their treatment of various other ordeals—they recognize nine 
altogether—such as licking a red-hot plough-share, getting-a metal 
coin from a kettle of hot melted butter, immersion into water, adminis- 
tering of poison, etc. 
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Standing upon such ground, the supposition that a Vedic hymn might 
be found which accompanied this religious and judicial act was very 
natural. It was accordingly made for this hymn, first by Emil Schla- 
gintweit in an address before the Royal Bavarian Academy on the oc- 
casion of the 170th anniversary of its foundation, in March, 1866, entitled 
‘ Die Gottesurtheile der Indier.’ In 1873 Albrecht Weber translated the 
hymn a second time in his Indische Studien, xiii.p.164 fg., supporting in 
all essentials Schlagintweit’s view. Later Zimmer, Altindisches Leben 
p.184, and Ludwig, Rig-Veda iii.p.445, also gave in their adhesion 
to this interpretation. Still more recently Kaegi in his excellent treat- 
ise entitled Alter und Herkunft des germanischen Gottesurtheils (Fest- 
schrift zur Begriissung der xxxix. Versammlung deutscher Philologen 
und Schulmdnner in Ziirich ; September, 1887) p. 51, has characterized 
the eighth verse of the same hymn as an utterance spoken over one 
about to pass through a fire-ordeal. Against this authority there has 
been but one dissenting voice. J. Grill, a disciple of Roth, has trans- 
lated the hymn in his ‘Hundert Lieder des Atharva-Veda’ p.16, and 
cautiously places it, along with a number of other hymns, under the 
heading ‘ Feinde ;’ i.e. he supposes it to be directed against enemies. In 
his notes he expresses himself as not altogether convinced that the 
view of his predecessors is incorrect, but he cites an oral statement of 
Prof. Roth to the effect that he finds himself unable to detect anything 
pertaining to a fire-ordeal in the hymn. 

I believe that the character of this hymn can be settled definitely by 
considering its treatment in the Kaucika, which a literal unprejudiced 
translation of the hymn itself will exhibit as perfectly intelligent ; in 
all probability the ritual application and the diaskeuasis, which united 
the somewhat variegated materials of which the hymn consists, sprung 
up at the same time and as the result of the same ideas and needs. It 
is a fierce imprecation against an enemy who is thwarting some pious 
work with unholy practices. Accordingly it is treated in the sixth book 
of that treatise, which professes in its opening sitra that it is devoted 
to abhicadra, witchcraft and incantation. In such practices our hymn 
must have held a very prominent position, as it has a special and very 
significant name, which is the privilege of only a few favored and 
commonly employed hymns. It is called (Kaug.47,12) bharadvdja- 
pravraska ‘the hewer or cleaver of Bharadvaja’ (who is the author ; cf. 
ii.12.3). The passage in question is a paribhasa-sitra introductory to 
the sixth book, and reads as follows: bharadvdjapravraskend "figirasam 
dandam vr¢cati. Darila glosses: dydvaiprthivi urv antariksam iti 
siktam bharadvdja(pra)jvraskam bharadvdjasampratyayartham. <A 
literal translation of the siitra is: ‘ With the cleaver of Bharadvaja 
(i.e. with the hymn AV.jii.12) he cuts a staff for practices pertaining to 
witchcraft.’ The real value of the passage is as follows: ‘ When in the 
course of rites described in the following book (the sixth, devoted to 
abhicara) a staff for witchcraft' is needed, then this staff is to be cut 


1 My authority for translating digirasa rather freely by ‘ pertaining to witch- 
craft’ is Kaug.47.2 (also a paribhasa-sitra of the sixth book); daksinatah sambha- 
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with the hymn called the ‘cleaver of Bharadvaja,’ i. e. ii.12. Cf. espe- 
cially verse 2nd: vr¢gcdmi tam kiligene ’va vrksdmh yo asmékam mdéna 
idim hindsti ‘I cut him who interferes with this our plan, as one cuts 
a tree with an axe.’ A staff so procured is then employed variously in 
Kaug. 47.14,16,18 ; 48.22. In 47.16 the function of this staff is sketched 
clearly as follows: vajro ’si sapatnahd tvayd ’dya vrtram sdksiya . 

iti dandam ddatte, the person about to practice with such a staff takes 
it up with the verse: ‘Thou art a thunderbolt, a slayer of rivals; with 
thee may I to-day overcome an enemy, etc.’ In 47.18 the staff is em- 
ployed actively in connection with the dire imprecation AV. vi.134: 
ayan vajra iti bahyato dandam tirdhvam avagagramn tisrbhir anvrcam 
nihanti, reciting the hymn AY. vi.134 (‘ May this thunderbolt satiate 
itself in rtam ; may it overthrow the empire and destroy the life of this 
one. May it bieak necks and crush skulls, as the Lord of might (Indra) 
crushed [the neck and skull] of Vrtra, etc.) he stands outside holding 
the staff high in the air, the point downward, and strikes it into (the 
ground) three times, once after each verse of the hymn.’ 

Equally clear is the direct ritual application of the hymn. It is rubri- 
cated in Kaug. 47.25 fg. 

25. dydvaprthivi urv iti paragupaldgena daksind dhdvatah padan 
vreeati. 

Dar. paraguh kuthdrah paldgan kuthédramukhan daksindyam 
dhdvatah dvesyasya padam padasthadnamn chinatti. 

‘One cuts the foot (i. e. breaks the foot-support) of his enemy, as he - 
runs in a southerly direction, with the blade of an axe, while reciting 
the hymn ii.12.’ 

26. anvak tris tiryak trih. 

Dar. chedanavidhim dha: anupadarekhdbhih (Cod. anvupa-).. . 
trih prthutvena tribhih (!). 

‘He cuts three (lines) along (the course of the running enemy) and 
three (lines) across (the same).’ 

27. aksnayd (thus emended : two MSS. aksnaydm ; five others ayaks- 
nayam) samsthapya. 

Dar. aksnah konah kone na samadpanam kona dvitva (! for kone 
chittva?) dvayo rekhayoh kriyd pratirekham (Cod. -resam) siktdvrttih, 
sanmsthdpye ’ti vacanan prativragcanagrahanam ma bhit. 

Further on, stitra 28 and 29 describe a method of testing the efficacy 
of this hostile practice : 

28. dvraskdnydigin® paldgam (var. paldca) upanahya bhrastre (var. 
bhraste) ‘ bhyasyati (var. nyasyatt). 


ram aharaty diigirasam, ‘utensils for the practice of witchcraft are brought on 
from a southerly direction.’ Darila’s gloss is: ghoradravydnam dharanan vidha- 
nat. Cf. also the three names of one of the five so-called kalpas of the Atharva- 
Veda: digirasa-kalpa, abhicira-kalpa, or vidhana-kalpa (J. A. O. 8. xi.378). In 
the ritual of the Atharvan the word Gfigirasa generally means ‘ pertaining to 
witchcraft.’ Cf. also Rig-vidhana iv.6.4. 

Four MSS. dvraskdnpdictin; one -pdaciin. 
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Dar. vyrgeita adanydigin (! for urecitadanyd- ?) grhitva badhakaparne 
baddhva (Cod. vadhva) bhraste (!) lokaprasiddhe ksipati. 

‘ He ties shoots (of grass?) which have grown upon places where other 
grass has been torn off (?) into a leaf of the palaga-tree, and throws it 
into a frying-pan.’ ‘ 

29. sphotatsu strtah.* 

Dar. gabda angusu mrto dvesya iti jheyam. 

‘If the shoots sizzle (in the pan) then (the enemy) has been over- 
thrown.’ 

The siitra then proceeds to prescribe still more elaborate and potent 
charms for the purpose of bringing the enemy down. But these do not 
cast any additional light upon the hymn. 

In considering the hymn itself the first verse may be left aside for the 
present, as it is peculiarly the one upon which the explanation as a fire 
ordeal has sprung up. The translation of the remaining verses is as 
follows : 

2. ‘Hear this, O ye revered gods! Bharadvaja sings praises to you 
forme. May he who injures this our plan be bound in fetters and 
joined to misfortune.’ 

Schlagintweit translates the pada yd asmékam mana idam hindsti 
by ‘der disen (unsern) geist beschddigt (d. i. schwur bezweifelt),’ a 
translation and exposition absolutely arbitrary. Weber: ‘ Wer diesen 
meinen sinn beschadigt, d. i. meinen schwur antastet, mein wort be- © 

- gweifelt.’ Ludwig: ‘ der disen meinen sinn anklagt (verliumdet).’ 

3. ‘ Hear, O soma-drinking Indra, what with eager heart I clamor for. 
I cleave, as one cleaves a tree with an axe, him who injures this our 
plan. 

4, ‘With the aid of thrice eighty siman-singers, with the aid of the 
Adityas, Vasus, and Angirases—may the bliss of eee (departed) fathers 
refresh us—do I seize this one with fateful grasp.’ 

Schlagintweit supplies ‘firebrand’ in the last pada, and trans- 
lates : ‘nehme ich jenen (feuerbrand) an mich mit géttlicher inbrunst.’ 
Weber, in still more direct adherence to the hypothesis of a fire- 

» ordeal, supplies ‘ glihendes beil’ with amum, and translates ‘mit gétt- 
licher gluth nehme ich diesen an mich.’ Ludwig: ‘ jenen (den ver- 
laumder) erfasse ich mit der géttlichen glut.’ Zimmer: ‘halte ich 
jenen (? feuerbrand ? axt) mit géttlichem griff.’ Grill: ‘mit géttlich 
miachtigem griff erfass ich diesen.’ 

5. ‘Heaven and earth kindle after me, may all gods assist me. O ye 
Angirases, O ye fathers delighting in soma, may he who does harm 
enter into misfortune. 

6. ‘O ye Maruts, he who despises us, he who abuses the holy work 
that is being done (by us), may (our) zealous deeds be destructive for 
him, may the heavens burn the one hostile to holy acts.’ 

Then the poet takes the offensive ; the metre changes. The passage 
is unmistakably employed in the sense claimed for the preceding verses 


two MSS; three grtah; one srtah; one srutah; one smrtah. 
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by the diaskeuasts of the Atharvan, whatever the original purpose of 
its composition may have been. 

7. ‘I cut with my prayer your sevenfold breaths, your eightfold 
mariow ; go to the seat of Yama, fitly prepared with Agni as guide. 

8. ‘I set your foot-step upon the kindled fire. May Agni surround 
your body, may your voice go to the spirits.’ 

Schlagintweit translates padas 8 and 4, doing violence to the sense by 
supplying two conjunctions not in the text, ‘(entweder) soll das feuer 
in deinen leib einkehren, (oder) deine rede gehe zu leben.’ The sense he 
imagines to be: ‘If the word of the accuser is true, then he shall 
remain unharmed ; if not, he shall be injured by fire.’ Essentially in 
the same spirit are Weber’s, Zimmer’s, and Kaegi’s renderings ; while 
Ludwig, though he regards the hymn as a fire-ordeal, translates: ‘ Agni 
umhiille deinen leib, selbst die stimme geh.’ 

In an essay entitled Seven hymns of the Atherve-Tele, American 
Journal of Philology, vol. vii.p.476 (p. 11 of the reprint), I have previ- 
ously expressed my conviction that the last two verses of this hymn are 
verses adapted for this imprecation from the funeral ritual. Grill had 
previously expressed the same view on p. 50 of the work cited above, 
and this view is supported by certain other instances quoted in my arti- 
cle, in which the secondary employment of verses belonging to the 
burial service may be assumed with some degree of certainty. 

The first verse is to be translated as follows: ‘Heaven and earth and - 
the broad mid-air, the goddess of the field and the wonderful (Visnu), 
far-stepping one ; the broad mid-air, guarded by the wind: may these be 
inflamed when I am inflamed (with fury.)’ 

Schlagintweit : ‘May these be burned here, if lam burned.’ So also 
Weber, Ludwig, and Zimmer. Grill correctly : ‘ Die sollen gliihen wenn 
mich Glut verzehret.’ The appeal to heaven and earth and the misin- 
terpreted fourth pada are really the sole cause of the hypothesis of a 
fire ordeal. The appeal to heaven and earth isin western minds 
strongly associated with asseverations of innocence. A similar con- 
struction of it for India is clearly unwarranted : at least this is certainly 
true so far as this hymn is concerned. 

We must finally not ignore the negative evidence of the Kaucika so 
far as ordeals in general are concerned. Though the book is perhaps 
the most comprehensive encyclopedia of the manners and customs of 
India which we possess, there appears in it, as far as “I am aware, no 
instance of an ordeal. There is mention however of a prdyagcitta- 
ceremony, which is performed for a person over whom an accusation 
or evil reports are pending. The passage is Kauc. 46.1-3: 

1. utd ’mrtdsuh givas ta ity abhydkhydtdya prayacchati. Darila: 
pratisiddhakarmakartrtvend ‘bhicastah abhydkhydtak tasmadi man- 
thaudandu (? Cod. manthandu) praéyacchati prayagcittam ‘with AV. 
v.1.7 and vii.43.1 (etc.) one gives (a stirred drink and a porridge?) to 
the person accused (of the performance of forbidden deed), as a propitia- 
tory act.’ 

2. drughanagiro rajjvad badhnati ‘one ties the head of an axe with 
a rope (to the accused person).’ 
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3. pratiripam palacdyolohahiranyam. Darila: drughanagirahsadreah 
palagah (!) prasiddhah, ayah krsnaloham, tamranm hiranyah suvarnam 
etebhyah drughanacira iva krtvd badhnati, abhydkhydtaprayaccittan 
‘(that is) the image of an axe prepared out of palica-wood, iron, cop- 
per, or gold is tied to the accused, as a propitiatory act.’ 

The entire performance seems to be undertaken for the purpose of 
reéstablishing a soiled reputation. The amulet in the form of the head 
of an axe is perhaps intended to symbolize the act of cutting away or 
warding off the evil reports circulating about the person. 


4, Notes on Part IV. of Schréder’s edition of the Maitriyani- 
Samhita, by Prof. W. D. Whitney, of New Haven; presented by 
the Corresponding Secretary. 


It was one of-the notable matters connected with the bringing to 
light of the Maitrayani-Samhitaé that there was found in it, for the first 
(and only) time in the whole Sanskrit literature, forms of the root 
stigh—-a root catalogued by the Hindu grammarians, and vouched for 
as genuine by corresponding words in the other languages of the family. 
In the concluding part (1886) of Schréder’s extremely valuable and 
scholarly edition of this treatise, he thinks to find yet another of the 
missing thousand or more of Hindu roots, in the following passage (iv. 
1.9; p. 12, 1. 2ff.): té vai devas tam na ’vindan yasmin yajitdsya krirdm 
arksyamahé iti: s6 ‘gnir abravid ahdn vas tém janayisyami yasmin 
yajiidsya krirdm adrksyddhva4 iti; in the two verbs here he sees the 
root rks, to which the value ‘ harm’ is given in the root-lists. It would 
seem hardly necessary to call in such a root, with a sense so little 
adapted to the connection ; the forms in question might be forced out 
of one of the familiar roots re or are, r¢, or rs. But it is also clear that 
the text needs only a very slight amendment to yield a far more accept- 
able meaning. By supplying in each case a missing anusvdra-dot, we 
get krirdm marks-, or future forms of the root m7j, middle voice ; and 
the passage means : ‘ The gods did not find one ‘‘on whom,” as they 
said, ‘‘we shall wipe off the cruelty of the sacrifice.” Agni said: ‘I 
will produce for you one on whom ye shall wipe off the cruelty of the 
sacrifice ;”’ and he goes on to produce successively Ekata, Dvita, and 
Trita. The legend is not distinctly followed out in the passage here ; 
but a verse of the Atharva-Veda (vi. 113.1) says: trité devd amrjatai 
*tdd énah ‘the gods wiped off that guilt on Trita’; and the analogy 
between the two passages establishes beyond question the readings 
marksyamahe, marksyddhve in the former (futures of this form from 

/mrj occur also elsewhere), and guides us in the understanding of the 
sequel of the paragraph. 

The text of the Maitrayani in this book especially is in a rather un- 
satisfactory condition, needing to be bettered at many points : as is tes- 
tified by the considerable list of corrections and conjectural emenda- 
tions (some of them venturesome) furnished (partly by Roth) at the end 
of the volume. A few more may be here suggested. 

At 37.1 (for convenience, references are made to page and line), the 
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imperfect anudyanta is not to be tolerated ; no Brahmana would co- 
ordinate it with the preceding aorist ddhuksata: read instead anutsata, 
which is even rather nearer to what the MSS. give. So at 101.2, in the 
apodosis of a sentence having an optative in its protasis, we must abso- 
lutely have the optative ricyeta : there is no exception in the older lan- 
guage to the rule that the mode, whether optative or subjunctive or 
- conditional, is the same in both members of such a sentence. Perhaps, 
indeed, in this passage ricyate is a misprint for ricyeta. In a like case 
at 89.8, abhipadyata is doubtless a misprint for -dyeta. At 23.3, we must 
amend satydd to sasydd : ‘but he should keep awake till sunrise ; if he 
should fall asleep, he would meet with mishap.’ The reading of part 
of the MSS., to be sure, given in the margin, would suggest the equiva- 
lent svapydd instead of sasydd; perhaps this was also Roth’s emenda- 
tion, misprinted as svapndd in the errata. At 138.6, ardtsyam must be 
made ardtsam, aorist, as one of the MSS. reads. At 136.5, bruvdma is 
no form ; read bravdma (with part of the MSS.) : though briydma would 
suit the contex still better. At 122.10, prddur is inadmissible; pra dur 
would answer grammatically ; but the sense seems rather to call for 
para dur. At 3.11, mdrsan should doubtless be ma risan: compare 
such passages as AV. ii. 6.2; confusions of r with ri etc. are, as every 
one knows, common and persistent in the MSS. So for hrydte at 115.15, 
which is no form, hriydte should of course be read ; nor can it be ques- 
tioned that at 185.2 we ought to have hraddm instead of hrddém. For 
the impossible surdémndm, at 191.2, we must read, with TB. in the cor- 
responding passage (ii. 6.11), sutramdnam. So at 77.3, adhrsnuvat is 
no form; read adhrsnuvant, ‘they did not venture to fall upon him’ 
(the alteration of td nd to tdn nd in the errata is a mistake). And a 
little above, at 77.1, ny dkdmayata should be changed to -yanta, At 
31.7, téna is to be divided and accented té nd; and at 27.4 and 29.14, 
name is rather nd me (cf. Apast. xiii. 7.13 ; where, instead of the anom- 
alous dambhisar, we have the equally strange dambhisag). At 36.15, 
the sequel plainly shows that srdvatd bhiitim should be srdvaté ’bhitim. 
At 44.1, it was wrong to change samihya of the MSS. into samthya, 
since -thya is repeatedly met with as gerund of ih. There can be 
little question that at 30.4,7 the true reading is didé and didt, instead 
of ddidé and ddidi. At 112.11, read éti for iti. At 49.14, the reading 
asi raja pinyah seems impossible; the MSS. authority favors rather 
dsid for ast; and this might pass. At 22.9, the double punctuation 
mark after juhuydt breaks the sense. At 2.6, pretvariyd cannot be 
right ; if not prétvari simply, it may be prétvari vd (for vah). At 97.13, 
must we not emend to mithundm va agni¢ ca pdtni ca? and, at 25.16, 
vdsu for vasur? At 23.12 tvaddni is, of course, a misprint for tvaddnin : 
it is very curious to find tvaddnim . . . tvaddnim unaccented, as tvat.. . 
tvat would be. Other misprints are randhdyamdya for -mdna (57.8); 
-rijdndms for -rdjdndm (62.2); ddadydd dtha for ’tha (85.2) ; 
dogdhavydém for dogdhavydm (5.5); tdtvd for tatva (6.1); krito for krité 
(27.12; cf. krité in 1. 16); caturthé for caturthe (101.12: second time): 
metavyah for metavyah (105.7); tgisa for tgise (107.11); svah for svdh 
. 82 
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(109.1) ; samhsddyamdndya for -sédydm- (180.4). Finally, the rules as to 
the accent of verbs are in general so well and consistently followed that 
we are justified in removing by emendation the occasional violations of 
them that appear. Thus, we may venture to read visrjante for visrjdnte 
at 8.5, 6; itte for iffe at 25.14; bhavanti for bhdvanti at 32.1; antipana- 
mati for dnipanamati ib. ; abhavat for dbhavat at 35.9; bhavati for 
bhavati at 46.14; abhi sificati for abhisificdti at 58.17 ; nirdvadayate for 
niravaddyate at 54.9; tgdte for igdte at 64.16; pratitisthanti for prati 
tisthanti at 73.10 ; mathyate for mathydte at 81.10; grhndti for grhnati 
at 84.8; rchét for rchet at 87.19 ; sydt for sydt at 98.5; bhdnti for bhanti 
at 96.16; dstdém for dstém at 106.8; gamayati for gamdyati at 114.18. 
In some of these cases, an error of the press is by no means unlikely. 


5. An explanation; by Prof. Edward W. Hopkins, of Bryn 
Mawr, Penn. 


In regard to a note on p. l of the last Proceedings,* in which Mr. Hop- 
kins suggested that Prof. Bihler ought to have mentioned the name of 
Dr. Burnell in connection with his argument on the date of the early 
commentators of Manu, the following explanation of the facts was pre- 
sented: ‘I have received a note from Professor Biihler, explaining that 
his statement as to not having read the Translation of Burnell was mis- 
interpreted by me so as to exclude Burnell’s Introduction to the Trans- 
lation, and I therefore gladly admit that Prof. Biihler, having no knowl- 
edge of Burnell’s use of the argument based on pirve, etc., was fully 
entitled to present it as his own.’ 


6. On Proverb-literature; by Prof. Hopkins. 


Three Sanskrit proverbs were quoted as of possible interest to those 
engaged on the general literature of proverbs. The first was the Epic 
version (MBh. vii.11.50-51) of our ‘Man om God disposes,’ and 
runs as follows : 

anyatha cintita hy arthaé nardis tata manasvibhih 
anyathdiva prapadyante ddivdd iti matir mama. 
‘Wise men plan affairs in one way, but they are disposed of by the 
power divine in quite another way.’ Similarly, Hitopadega ii.12 or 13, 
karotu ndma nitijio vyavasdyam itas tatah 
phalam punas tad evasya yad vidher manasi sthitam. 
Our ‘Golden Rule’ finds its negative equivalent in the words (MBh. 
v.39.72-8) : 
na tat parasya samdadhyat pratikilam yad dtmanah 
samgrahendisa dharmah syat (kamdad anyah pravartate). 
‘To express the whole law in one word: do not do to another what is 
unpleasing to thyself.’ 


* Page | of Proceedings for May, 1887, == Journal, vol. xiii. p. ec. 
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Another version (Paficatantra, iii.103 or 104) slightly differs: ‘Hear 
the whole essence of the law : do not practice on others what is unpleas- 
ing to thyself’ (dtmanah pratikilani paresim na samdcaret). See 
Bohtlingk’s Indische Spriiche’, no’s 3258 and 6579. 

The most interesting case of accidental similarity was found in the 
Sanskrit almost verbal equivalent of the Greek proverb given by the 
Scholiast to Antig. 620, and which (Vell. Paterc. ii.118, Publ. Syr. 490; 
cf. Frg. Lykurg. adv. Leok. $92) ultimately reaches us in the familiar 
Quos deus perdere vult dementat prius. The Scholiast’s version is more 
elaborate : . 
brav & 6 dainwv avdpi ropobvy Kaxd 
Tov voov EBAape BovAeterat). 
Cf. MBh. ii.81.8 : 


yasmai devah prayacchanti purusdya pardbhavam 
buddhin tasyadpakarsanti (so ’vdcindni pagyati). 


Greek: ‘When the divinity prepares evil for any man, he is wont 
(aor.) to injure first the understanding of him (against whom he plots).’ 
Sanskrit : ‘If the divinities prepare destruction for any man, they are 
wont (pres.) to remove the mind of him (and he beholds things inverted, 
thinks crookedly).’ 

The correspondence in sense, arrangement, and word was shown ; 
and, as exhibiting the meaning of the last clause in the Sanskrit ver- 
sion, another version in Sanskrit (MBh. vi.98.17) was quoted. (Bhisma 
is speaking to Duryodhana.) 


mumirsur hi narah sarvan vrksan pacyati kdficanan 

tatha tvam api (gandhdare) viparitdni pacyasi. 
‘A man who is about to die thinks every tree golden; so thou too 
thinkest crookedly (art about to perish).’ Evidently proverbial, as the 
like passages in Theognis and elsewhere show this ke:viv foc to have 
been in Greece. ; 


7. Recovery and publication of Tatian’s Diatessaron ; by 
Prof. A, L. Frothingham, Jr., of the College of New Jersey, 
Princeton, N. J. 


Tatian, the friend and pupil of Justin, on joining the ranks of the 
Gnostics, returned to Syria, his native land, about 166 A. D., and 
there wrote a Gospel-harmony or Ei’ayyé/:ov dia tecodpwr. This work, 
which doubtless supplied a much-felt want, soon became extremely 
popular in that part of the East, coming into general private and public 
use, and being read in the churches in place of the Gospels themselves. 
This is shown in a well-known passage in Theodoret, who reports that 
he had confiscated about 200 copies of it in his diocese. S. Ephraem’s 
commentary on the Diatessaron shows that its popularity had lasted 
from the second until well into the fourth century. The learned 
Maronite, Assemani, who did so much for the formation of the Oriental 
department of manuscripts at the Vatican, brought back from Egypt, 
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early in the last century, a MS. containing the Arabic version of a 
Gospel harmony that claimed to be the Diatessaron ; this lay unnoticed 
until attention was called to it about four years ago by a learned Roman 
Orientalist, Padre Agostino Ciasca, especially known for his publica- 
tions of Coptic and Tibetan texts. Doubts were expressed in Germany 
as to the genuineness of the work for two reasons. Tatian’s Diatessaron 
is known to have omitted the genealogy of Christ, for Gnostical reasons, 
and to have commenced with the Gospel of John; now the Vatican 
Arabic MS. contained the genealogies, and commenced not with John 
but Matthew. These doubts have, however, been dissipated by the 
discovery in Egypt, about a year ago, of a second MS., now in Prof. 
Ciasca’s hands, which, while otherwise according with the first Vatican 
codex, complies with the conditions, as it does not contain the geneal- 
ogies, and gives the first place to St. John. This fact and the various 
readings show that these two manuscripts were copied, both at nearly 
the same period, XIV.-XV. century, in Egypt, from different originals. 
The original of the first Vatican codex was probably later and had 
suffered from interpolations ; that of the former had better’ preserved 
the status of the Diatessaron. Professor Ciasca expects to publish in 
Rome, during the winter, the Arabic text with a Latin translation, and 
has granted me the privilege of issuing, contemporaneously, an English 
version. 

_ It is not easy to ascertain when the Syriac original of the Diatessaron 
was lost. Bar Salibi was probably familiar with it in the XII. century, 
but Ebed-yeshu, in his catalogue, confounds it with a harmony attributed 
to Ammonius of Alexandria, and Bar-ebraia evidently spoke of it on 
hearsay. For the Latin harmony attributed to Tatian by Victor of 
Capua, a writer of the V. century, see this writer’s Preefat. ad Anonymi 
Harmoniam Evangelicam. Only a careful comparison can prove what 
it is most probable to suppose—that the original of Victor of Capua’s 
harmony is the same as that of this Arabic version. 


8. On a Syriac manuscript of Zhe Order of Obsequies, with 
a translated extract therefrom; by Prof. I. H. Hall, of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York City. 


This MS. is on paper, in original binding of thick boards covered with 
leather, now somewhat dilapidated ; it contains 148 leayes (296 pages), 
written in beautiful Nestorian, pretty well rubricated and somewhat 
ornamented here and there, about 19 lines to the page, lines running 
clear across. Size of written page, 6 x 44 inches ; of book, 9x 7x24. The 
contents may be given in the words of the Colophon: ‘ Finished, by the 
help of our Lord, the Order of Obsequies of Every Sort, Men, Women, 
Youths, and all ages and all conditions—in the goodness of his mercy. 
Yea and Amen. This book was completed and brought to an end with 
exactness in the year of the blessed Greeks 2046, on the 5th day of the 
month Ab, on the 4th Tuesday of Summer [i. e. Tuesday, 5th August, 
A.D. 1785]. And it was written and brought to an end in the blessed 
region of Targawar, in the blessed village of Darband . . . by Priest 
Warda, son of the late Lazarus, one of the sons of Mar John, bishop 
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of Adorbigan.’ The MS. is one of those recently acquired by the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 

‘In the name of Him who liveth and dieth not, we write the Ritual 
of Washing the Departed. 

‘ First they set the face of him who has departed towards the East, 
and when they are about to wash him they sign him between the eyes 
[idiomatic for ‘on his forehead’] with the sign of the cross. And next 
they wash his head and his face, and his whole neck as far as the spine, 
according to the redemptive word [this refers to ritual formulas ex- 
plained in other parts of the MS.]._ And next they wash his right hand as 
far as the elbow, and in like manner also the left hand. And then they 
make him sit up, and they throw water upon his right shoulder, and 
wash his whole side as far as his knees; and in like manner also his 
left side. And next they lay him upon the spine of his back, and wash 
his bed [if the scribe has not made a mistake of one letter, which would 
make it read ‘belly’] and all his members. And next they lay him 
upon his face, and wash his feet, from his knees downward. And next 
they make him sit up, and they take water in a platter, and dash it 
upon his head three times, and clothe him in white garments, as in the 
days of his wedding [the wedding lasts from 7 to 14 days]. . 

‘But if he be a monk, they do not so, but they wash first from his 
head down to his spine ; and then they wash his right hand as far as to 
its elbow, and his left hand in like manner. But they do not strip off 
his [monk’s] garment from his body, but they throw water upon the 
garment, outside; and the one who washes him rubs his garment upon 
his body, on all sides, until the water runs off quite clear. And then 
they wash his feet downward from his knees. And then those who are 
present go out, and one who is familiarly associated with him remains 
with him in his place; and after his fellows have gone out, he strips off 
his clothing and puts other garments on him. But it is not right for 
him to bring in a cross with him, not at all, by no means ; that he may 
not follow the fashion of those who covered up our Lord’s cross [i. e. 55 
the worldly hypocrites]. 

‘And know this, too, that in the — in which he used to go to the 
altar while living, in that they should bring him to the grave. If he 
was a monk who had no grades by which to go to the altar, let them 
bring him in thus according to the rank of his monkhood. But if he be 
one distinguished above the multitude, a light, as he used to stand in 
the service of the church, in that manner let them bring him to the 
grave. 

‘And when they wash the departed, whoever he be, let ‘them say over 
him the service of the washing, in the house of the departed or upon 
the roof ; or if there be no place there, perform it in the church, as it is 
written in the rubric of the departed. And when they carry him out, 
begin the Qala of the way; aud let his head go foremost, as it were 
leaving peace to the people of the house. And when they have gone 
outside of the village, put him on a bier ina pure place, and finish 
three dirges. And then take him up and carry him, with Qala and 
responses, the priests and the people preceding him, until they come 
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beside the grave. And when they begin the Qala of the approach, 
Maran atha, \et pass the bier first, and the priests and the people after 
the bier, until they come to the grave. And put the dead on the right- 
hand side of the grave, and the priests keeping his feet and their faces 
toward the grave. And when they: have finished the three prescribed 
dirges, lower the departed into the grave. And when the prescribed 
order is finished, let the priest throw a little dust into the grave ; but 
not in the form of a cross, as foolish people do; and let them bury com- 
pletely the dead, and pray for the sinner.’ 

It is worthy of remark, however, that the church canons, given in 
sundry places (e. g. in Lagarde’s Reliquiae Juris Ecclesiastici Anti- 
quissimae, C. Kayser’s Die Canones Jacob’s von Edessa), say that wash- 
ing the dead is not very proper. 


9. On certain Babylonian objects ; by Rev. Dr. William Hayes 
Ward, of New York City. 


One of the objects shown was a sardonyx disk twenty-two milli- 
meters in diameter, so cut as to expose an outer circle of white, within 
that a circle of light brown, and in the center a circle of darker brown, 
the whole resembling the cornea, iris, and pupil of the eye. Very deli- 
cately cut in the iris is an inscription stating that Nebuchadnezzar 
dedicated it to his god Nebo. This was, then, the eye of an idol of 
Nebo, set up by Nebuchadnezzar. A few such objects are known in 
continental museums, notably one which was for sometime supposed 
to contain a cameo head of Nebuchadnezzar, but which Menant showed 
had come into the possession of a Greek artist, who had utilized the 
convenient stone to cut a cameo head within the earlier inscription 
dedicating the eye to Merodach. 

A second object exhibited was in bronze, and shaped as a pendant, 
about four centimeters in length by three in width. On one side is 
figured a goddess holding a ring, seated in a chair over a griffin. Before 
her is a bearded worshiper. On the other side are two griffins rampant, 
and above them the familiar seven dots, or stars. 

Photographs were also presented of a copper object now offered for 
sale in Constantinople, which is one of the most ambitious forgeries 
yet produced in the East. It takes the form of a small altar, or table. 
It is not more than three inches long by two and a half wide and an 
inch thick, and is supported on four legs of oxen. From each of the 
two opposite longer sides there project two heads of oxen. The top 
and two ends not occupied by the oxen’s heads are filled with scenes 
in relief, precisely like those produced on a flat cast taken from a 
Babylonian or Assyrian cylinder. The photograph allows us distinctly 
to recognize the two scenes on the top of the altar. The upper one is 
Assyrian in style, and shows Gisdubar holding up with each hand a 
griffin by the hind leg. The forgery instantly appears in the fact that 
the elaborate. Assyrian sacred tree is divided exactly longitudinally 
through the middle, so that half of it appears at each end of the scene, 
as if it were an architectural ornament. An inscription declares this 
to be the ‘seal’ (kunuk) of the owner Zabri. The date of this sea 
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would be about the time of Sargon. Below it is a characteristic Babylo- 
nian scene, representing Gisdubar and other heroes fighting wild 
beasts, of a period a thousand years older than the Assyrian one. The 
two cylinders from which these forgeries were copied can fortunately 
be identified. They are both now in the possession of the Rev. Henry 
Fairbanks, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., for whom the very fine Assyrian.one 
was bought only four years ago, from the head-dress of a woman in 
Urfa. Rubbings, after the Turkish style, which would easily divide the 
sacred tree, were sent toa man in Constantinople, who pretended to 
read the inscription, and pronounced it of fabulous value. 


10. On the meaning of the design on the stone tablet of 
Abu-Habba; by Rev. Dr. Ward. 


This famous tablet contains, above a long inscription, the figure of a 
god, under a canopy. Before him is an altar, or table, with a large 
disk of the Sun upon it, held upright by cords in the hands of two 
small figures above. A man is led into the presence of the god, and 
is followed by a beardless personage. Three epigraphs describe the 
scene. One of these, in the vacant space to the left, tells us that this” 
is ‘the image (Salam) of the Sun-god, the great lord, dwelling (or sit- 
ting, ashib) in Ebara, which is within Sippara.’ If the word Salam 
can refer only to an image in the human form, and not to the great disk 
upon the table, then this epigraph refers especially to the seated god, 
or, rather, to the whole scene, of which he is the chief object. Under the 
whole scene is a stream, or sea of water, with four circles in it figured 
with the conventional representations of Venus. Above the canopy, or 
shrine, is an epigraph not yet satisfactorily read, but which may possi- 
bly be explained by comparison with the objects figured. First is 
mentioned ‘the Moon-god, the Sun-god, and Istar.’ These refer, of 
course, to the three common symbols of Sin, Shamash, and Ishtar 
immediately under this epigraph. Next come the words ina pit apsu, 
of which the word apsu, abyss, or ocean, is clear. This must be the 
water at the bottom of the design. The second line has the words ina 
birit Siru timeru mesrit (?). Here Siru is the great Serpent-god. He 
ought to be represented, and I think he is to be identified with the 
covering of the shrine. It rises from the waters behind the seated 
Sun-god, bends over his head, and reaches to the top of the column. 
_It seems to have the head of a serpent clearly drawn, though not 
hitherto noticed. May the timeru mentioned afterwards be the palm- 
tree (Heb. famar) column in front of the god? The word timerw is 
applied in Assyrian to a column of smoke. Here the serpent, forming 
a canopy about the god, will be the same world- and ocean-encircling 
serpent that appears encompassing the bow] of Palestrina. Within the 
shrine, and over the god’s hand, is a small epigraph, of which the first 
line reads Agu (D P) Shamash. This I would translate ‘Circle (ring, 
disk) of Shamash.’ This cannot refer to his tiara, but only, I think, to 
the ring which he holds in his hand. The second line is not easy to 
translate. It seems to read mushshi II, and is translated by Pinches 
‘the two attendants.’ The two vertical wedges I would not make a 
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numeral, but the sign for ditto, and I suppose it repeats the Shamash 
of the line above, which there was not room to write out again in full. 
It would then denote ‘the mushshi of Shamash,’ and the object indi- 
cated is probably the divining rod, scepter, or whatever the stick is, 
which the Sun-god holds in the same hand with the ring. 

Large stone disks, to be compared with that figured on the table, have 
been described by Prof. J. A. Paine as existing in Moab. The third of 
the three figures approaching the altar is Aa, the wife of Shamash. The 
wife of a deity, if she have not, like Ishtar, any marked character to 
distinguish her, is generally represented, in Babylonian art, as dressed 
in a long goat’s-hair garment, often flounced, with a divine head-dress, 
and with both hands lifted in an attitude of respect. A human wor- 
shiper generally lifts but one hand. 


11. On the Babylonian inscribed tablets at Harvard Univer- 
sity; by Prof. D. G. Lyon, of Cambridge, Mass.; presented by 
the Corresponding Secretary. 


This paper gave an account of some tablets and fragments recently 
“acquired by Harvard University. They are all of the class usually 
known as contract or commercial tablets, giving accounts of sale, 
barter, loans, etc., of the ancient Babylonians. The only other collec- 
tion of the kind in America is the one in the Metropolitan Museum, in 
New York, part of which was acquired from England some years ago, 
but most of which was brought home by the American exploring party 
in 1885. The British Museum contains many thousand, and Dr. Strass- 
maier is now engaged in publishing about 900 from the times of Nabo- 
nidus. The study of tablets of this class has been much neglected; but 
here it is that the material is found for reconstructing the private and 
social life of the people. The newly acquired Harvard tablets are from 
the reigns of Nebuchadnezzar, Evil-Merodach, Neriglissar, Nabonidus, 
Cyrus, Cambyses, and Darius. 


12. On a study-collection of casts of re and Babylonian 


antiquities in the National Museum at Washington ; Dr. 
Cyrus Adler, of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


The National Museum at Washington has undertaken the formation 
of a study-collection of casts of Assyrian and Babylonian antiquities, 
in association with the Johns Hopkins University of Baltimore. The 
Museum stands ready to make fac-similes and casts of Assyrian and 
Babylonian antiquities. An attempt is being made to first obtain copies 
of the Assyrian antiquities, preserved in this country. The Johns 
Hopkins University will attend to the proper arrahgement and cata- 
loguing of the Assyrian collection in the National Museum, under the 
supervision of Dr. Paul Haupt, Professor of Shemitic languages, and 
Dr. Cyrus Adler, Assistant in the Shemitic courses, who will also 
coéperate in the work of forming the collection and of securing the 
loan of objects to be copied. Three sets of fac-similes and casts will be 
made in each case, the first to be preserved in the National Museum at 
Washington ; the second to be transferred to the Shemitic Library of 
the Johns Hopkins University: and the third to be presented to the 
owners of objects loaned. 
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| 13. On the death of Sennacherib and the accession of Esarhad- 
‘don; by Dr. Cyrus Adler. 


In 2 Kings xix.37 the following account is given of the death of 
Sennacherib: ‘‘ And he was worshiping in the house of Nisroch' his 
God ; and Adrammelech and Sharezer [his sons] smote him with the 
sword ; and they escaped to the land of Ararat ; and Esarhaddon his son 
reigned in his stead.” Isaiah xxxvii.38 is a repetition of this sentence, 
while 2 Chronicles xxxii.21 less accurately says that after the destruc- 
tion of Sennacherib’s army before Jerusalem ‘he returned in shame to 
his land, and he entered the house of his God, and those who came out 
' of his bowels cast him down with the sword.” Professor Friedrich 
Delitzsch in the article on Sennacherib in the Calwer Bibellexikon also 
refers to Nahum’s prophecy (i.14) against Nineveh, where we read ‘‘ And 
the Lord hath given a commandment concerning thee that no more of 
thy name be sown; out of the house of thy Gods will I cut off the gra- 
ven image and the molten image ; I will make thy grave, for thou art 
vile.” But it is by no means clear that the passage cited has any rela- 
tion either to this period or to the death of Sennacherib. 

Josephus, on the authority of Berossus, gives a statement in agreement 
with 2 Kings: ‘‘He was treacherously assaulted, and died by the 
hands of his elder sons Adrammelech and Seraser, and was slain in his 
own temple which was called Araske.”? Polyhistor asserts that ‘‘ Sin- 
necherim .... reigned 18 years, and was cut off by a conspiracy which 
had been formed against his life by his son Ardu-Musanus.”* 

The account of Abydenus differs materially from all of these. He 
says ‘‘ next in order after him (Sennacherib) reigned Nergilus, who was 
assassinated by his son Adramelus ; and he also was slain by Axerdes, 
his brother by the same father but of a different mother, who pursued 
his army and shut it up in the city of the Byzantines. Axerdes was 
the first that levied mercenary soldiers, one of whom was Pythagoras, 
_a follower of the wisdom of the Chaldeans ; he also reduced under his 
dominion Egypt.”* 

As a matter of curiosity, since of course no historical importance at- 
taches to them, the accounts in the apocryphal Book of Tobit, whose 
scene is laid at this period, may be mentioned. Tobit gives in the dif- 
ferent versions somewhat varying accounts of the affair. The Chaldee 


1 No deity named Nisroch has been found in the Assyro-Babylonian pantheon , 
Joseph Halévy has suggested (Mélanges de critique et d'histoire relatifs aux peu- 
ples sémitiques, p. 177) that we should read instead of ]1D) corresponding to the 
yname of the Babylonian God Nusku, constr. Nusuk 103). See also Haupt, 
Andover Review, July, 1884, p. 93; Lagarde, Mittheilungen, i.230; Tiele, 325. 

® Antiquities of the Jews, x.1,5. The Greek MSS. give the name of the god in 
various forms as Asarac, Mesoroc, Nasaroc (see Dean Stanley, History of the Jew- 
ish Church, ii.531.6), a diversity which lends support to Halévy’s emendation. 

’ Eusebius, Armen, Chron., 42. Cory’s Ancient Fragments (London, 1876), p. 87. 

4 Euseb., Armen. Chron., 52. Cory, Ancient Frag., 89. It is difficult to get at 
the real meaning of this confused statement; Schrader KAT.? 330. 
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Version (ed. Neubauer, Oxford, ’78) reads ‘‘ But he hid before him five and 
forty days, until that Adrammelech and Sharezer his sons killed him with 
the sword, and they fled in to the land of Kardu (so too the Targum Jona- 
than), and Esarhaddon his son reigned in his stead.” The Hebrew ver- 
sion gives a reason for the parricide. ‘‘ The God of Israel delivered him 
into the hand of his two sons, and they slew him with thesword. For 
he asked his counsellors and his elders why the Holy One (blessed be 
he) had been jealous for Israel and Jerusalem, and the angel of the 
Lord had destroyed the host of Pharaoh, and all the first-born of Egypt, 
and the young men by whose hand the Lord always gave them salva- 
tion. And his wise men and his counsellors said unto him, Abraham, 
the father of Israel, led forth his son to slay him, peradventure he 
might thereby obtain the favor of the Lord his God; therefore hath he 
been jealous for his children and hath executed vengeance upon thy 
servants. Then the king said, I will slay my two sons for the Lord’s 
sake, peradventure I may obtain by them God’s favor, and he will help 
me. And the saying came to Adrammelech and Sharezer his sons, and 
they lay in wait for him, and killed him with the sword, at the hour 
when he went in to pray before his idol Dagon, as it is said, etc.” The 
Itala reads : et contigit dum laterem post dies quadraginta quinque occi- 
derunt regem illum duo filii sui, et fugerunt in montem Ararath.” 

Until recently this was all the information we possessed concerning 
the death of Sennacherib. About three years ago there was discovered 
in the British Museum a series of interesting tablets appropriately 
called the Babylonian Chronicle, which furnished brief statements con- 
cerning the kings of Babylonia and Assyria from about 747 to 667 B.C. 
The Babylonian Chronicle was known only in a paraphrase published 
by Mr. T. G. Pinches (Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 
May 6, 1884) until last spring, when Dr. Hugo Winckler published the 
text with transliteration and translation in the Journal of Assyriology 
(II ZA 157).5 Col. iii.84 we read, Arah Tebétu ttmu XX Sinaherba sar 
aplu-Su ina sthi idak..... Sandti Sinaherba sarrat epu’. 
‘ On the twentieth day of the month Tebeth Sennacherib, king of Assyria, 
was killed by his son in an insurrection; .... years Sennacherib exer- 
cised the government of Assyria.’ 

So much then is settled ; Sennacherib was murdered, and by one 
sprung from his own loins® (2 Chronicles). As against the statement 
in 2 Kings that he was murdered by his two sons (confirmed by Berossus 


5 Now published again by Pinches, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, New 
Series, xix.655. 

6 It is characteristic of the way in which some Assyriologists work that Dr. . 
Winckler did not seem to notice the force of this nor of the following statements 
in the Chronicle, nor does he seem to have recognized the name of Samaria in the 
text (see Delitzsch, review of the German edition of Sayce’s Fresh Light from 
the Ancient Monuments in the Literarisches Centralblait, Sept. 17,1887). I shall 
notice Dr. Winckler’s remarks on these points made in the September number of 
the Munich Journal of Assyriology (just received), in the April number of 
Hebraica. 
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in Josephus), we have first Polyhistor (who mentions but one son, 
Ardu-Musanus), the rather confused account of Abydenus, and finally 
the Babylonian Chronicle. If compelled to choose between the two 
names, it would be difficult to say where the weight of evidence lies. 

Column iii. line 36 of the Babylonian Chronicle continues : istu @mu 
XX Sa arah Tebétu adi Qmu II sa arah Adaru sthu ina Asstr sadir, 
‘From the twentieth day of the month Tebeth (December-January) till 
the second day of the month Adar (February) there was an organized 
insurrection in Assyria.’ 

Although before the discovery of the Babylonian Chronicle there 
never existed any direct cuneiform evidence of the murder of Senna- 
cherib, yet there were two texts which were connected with this event. 
First, the so-called will of Sennacherib,’ in which he made a special 
bequest to Esarhaddon, thus designating him as his favorite and thereby 
arousing the jealousy of his elder brothers; and secondly, the begin- 
ning of the Prism inscription of Esarhaddon,' the opening lines of which 
are unfortunately lost, which has generally been considered an account 
of the triumph of Esarhaddon over the murderer or murderers of his 
father. In this inscription the impetuosity of Esarhaddon is expressed 
in the phrases: i8ten sind time ul ugqgi, pan sdbé'a ul adgul, 
ul dmur pigitti sise simitti niri ul tahazi'a ul sidit girri’a ul 
axpuk raggu kugsu® arah S“abati dannat kugsi ul ‘One day, two 
days, I did not wait. The front of my soldiers I did not look at; the 
rear I did not see ; the attendance of the horses, the harnessing of the 
chariots, the implements of battle I did not inspect. Provision for my 
campaign I did not heap up. The furious storm of Shebat (January- 
February), the rage of the tempest I did not fear.’ 

The course of events, then, seems to have been as follows: On the 
twentieth of Tebeth (December-January) Sennacherib was murdered. In 
the month of Shebat (January-February) Esarhaddon marched against 
the rebels. What the government of Assyria was during that time we 
do not know, though we are informed that the disturbance lasted until 
the second of Adar (February-March). Esarhaddon, according to the 
inscription, had a very easy time in overcoming the rebels. I8tar belit 
qabal tahazi r@imat sangtti’a id@’a taziz-ma qasatsunu tasbir tahaza 
raksu taptur-ma ina puhrisunu umma annt sarrdni, ‘Istar, 
Lady of the battle field, who loves my sacerdotal royalty, stood at my 
side and broke their bows. She broke through their compact battle- 
array, and they cried with one voice ‘‘ This is our king.”’ Yet according 
to the Babylonian Chronicle, he did not accede until the eighth of Sivan 
(May-June)? Arah Simanu VIII Asurahiddina ina ina 


7 Of. IIL. R. 16; Budge, Hist. of Esarhaddon, p. 4: [Tiele, p. 311, n. 4]. 

Of. IIT R. 15; AL? 117 No. 7. [8*. See the Vienna ZKM. I, 199.] 

® Mr. Pinches (JRAS. 1. c.), it is true, reads Adar for Sivan; but I have no hesita- 
tion, in view of other confirmatory facts, in accepting Winckler’s reading. For 
the ideogram with phonetic complement rendered by itdab, Pinches puts the 
strange form i8ab. He is more accurate, however, in reading kussi for Winck- 
ler’s kuss@. [For i8ab, cf. Zimmern, pp. 54, 117.] 
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kusst_ ittdSab (iii.38). This would take the accession of Esarhaddon 
over to the year 680, though his father was murdered in the year 681. 
Moreover the Babylonian Chronicle expressly states that Esarhaddon 
reigned but twelve years: XII sandti ASurahiddina epus 
(iv.32). [Of. Tiele’s Geschichte, pp. 343,615.) 

From these statements we infer, first, that the account in the Bible 
and other ancient authors concerning the murder of Sennacherib is cor- 
rect; and, second, that although Sennacherib was murdered in the 
year 681, his son Esarhaddon did not accede until the following year, 
680.'° The absence of any evidence for these statements in the Assyrian 
Eponym Canon and their presence in the Babylonian Chronicle is ex- 
plainable as an instance of the unwillingness of the Assyrians to put on 
record any statement showing disasters to their dynasties or breaks in 
the succession. 


14, On the views of the Babylonians concerning life after death; 
by Dr. Cyrus Adler. 


Among the vast series of facts which the excavation and deci- 
pherment of the cuneiform monuments brought to light, none were 
more eagerly awaited, and none have proved more fruitful from the 
point of view of culture-history and comparative mythology, than the 
information we have been enabled to glean concerning the religion of 
ancient Babylonia. Studies in religious history are always made with 
’ difficulty. The dogmatical statements of a church, the theoretical ex- 
poundings of the schools, and the form which these two assume under 
the influence of popular belief and popular superstition, must all be 
taken into account. Nor is the problem by any means simplified when 
we have, as in Babylonia, two distinct systems, of two distinct races, 
contending for mastery, or at all events but inharmoniously blended. 
As is well known, the entire religion of the ancient Egyptians has been 
unfolded by a careful study of their funeral rites and mortuary remains. 
And it is indeed a canon of Anthropology that investigators should pay 
especial attention, in studying the culture-history of any newly dis- 
covered people, to their funeral rites, and their views of life after death.' 
For no people, however degraded, have ever been discovered anywhere 
who have not indulged in some speculation upon this subject. Almost 
as soon as the decipherment of the Semitic cuneiform inscriptions was 
firmly laid, students commenced to search for the religious statements 
which they must needs reveal, a search which was materially aided by 
the discovery of a large number of distinctively religious texts in the 
so-called library of Assurbanipal (668-626 B. C.). 


1 This agrees with the date required by the Canon of Ptolemy, and has been so 
given by Boscawen PSBA. IV. 86. Budge, Hist. of Esarhaddon, p. 5. Pinches, 
PSBA. May 6, 1884, p.198. Schrader, Die keilinschriftliche babylonische Kénigliste 
in the Sitzungsberichte der Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, June 23, 1887, 
p. 29. It might be well to add that the Assyro-Babylonian year, as shown by the 
list of months (ASKT. 64), begins with Nisan. 

1 Cf. Reports of the Director of the Bureau of Ethnology, vol. ii., pp. 89-199. 
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As early as 1871 Mr. H. Fox Talbot remarked: ‘‘ It is a question which 

I believe has hitherto not received any satisfactory answer, whether or 

not the Assyrians believed in the immortality of the soul and a future 

state of happiness? There is nothing, so far asI am aware, in the his- 

torical inscriptions which throws any light upon this subject, but on the 

clay tablets of the British Museum I have found two passages which I 
think indicate their belief with sufficient certainty. They are both 
prayers for the happiness of the king, first upon earth and afterwards 
in a future life.” And later on, the same scholar thought that he had 
deduced the notion of the future punishment of the wicked. Both Mr. 

Talbot’s assertions concerning the historical annals and his deductions 
from the liturgical texts were unfounded, yet they are here cited as 
the first expressions of opinion on the subject. To these statements Mr. 

W. St. Chad Boscawen lent considerable support by a discussion of the 
twelfth tablet of the Nimrod Epic and the Descent of Istar to Hades.’ 
And the historical works and manuals have in the main relied on the 
facts thus adduced. Dr. Alfred Jeremias, a pupil of Professor Friedrich 
Delitzsch, has recently, however, placed this whole matter on a sound 
basis. As was already recugnized by Boscawen in 1875, the first great 
source for our knowledge of the Babylonian Hades is furnished by the 
text of the Descent of Istar. The connection in which this story is 
related is as follows: A man was in distress at the death of his sister, 
and longed for her release from Hades. He accordingly betook himself 
to a magician, who, to show him that his desire was not unattainable, 
told him the story of the descent of Istar: how Istar went down to 
obtain the release of her dead lover Tammuz ; how she threatened to 
‘*smash the door-posts and pull out the doors” if she were denied 
admittance; how the keeper of the under-world takes her name to 
Allat, who is at first enraged but finally agrees to admit her, stipulating 
however, that she shall be stripped ‘‘ according to the ancient rules.” 
At each one of the seven gates Istar loses a garment or ornament, until 
finally she stands naked in the presence of Allat. To her Istar is in- 
discreet in her greeting, and by way of punishment is smitten with 
various diseases. But the effect of the absence of the goddess of love 
was disastrous to the upper world. All the processes of generation 
ceased. Ea, the god of unfathomable wisdom, created a being UdduSu- 
namir who was sent to Hades to procure the release of Istar. After some 
difficulty this was accomplished. Istar was sprinkled with the 
water of life and taken through the seven gates of Hades, her various 
garments and ornaments being restored to her as they passed through 
the respective gates. Accordingly the petitioner was advised to make 
a libation of pure water and precious oils to Tammuz. The same pur- 


*PSBA., vol. ii, pp. 29 and 346. 

3 TSBA,, iv. 267. 

4 Die Babylonisch-Assyristhen Vorstellungen vom Leben nach dem Tode, nach den 
Quellen mit Beriicksichtigung der alttestamentlichen Parallelen dargestellt von 
Dr. Alfred Jeremias, Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1887. 
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pose furnishes the occasion for the most interesting tablet of the Nimrod- 
Epic, the eleventh tablet, containing the Babylonian account of the 
Deluge. 

In the fifth and sixth tablets we learn how Nimrod freed Erech and 
ascended the throne; how Istar was inflamed with love for the hero, 
and how she, when rejected, applied to her father Anu to avenge her 
disgrace ; how Nimrod was cursed by Istar, and how his friend Ea-bani, 
who cast further indignity upon the goddess, was at the request of the 
enraged Istar smitten with a fatal disease. The ninth table opens 
with the lament of Nimrod over Ea-bani, and his resolve to seek out 
his ancestor S’amas-napistim to obtain the resurrection of his friend 
and immortality for himself. But he has an arduous task before him. 
After many difficulties the mountain of M&S is reached. In the histori- 
cal inscriptions this name appears as the designation of the Syro-Ara- 
bian desert,’ but in the ancient period of which the poem treats it seems 
still to have been a terra incognita. 

Next the adventures of the road are set forth, though unfortunately 
this portion is very much mutilated. In the last lines of col. v., Nim- 
rod finds himself in a land of magnificent trees, and at the end of the 
sixth column he has arrived at the sea, where a new obstacle presents 
itself. And the obstacle at first seems insurmountable, for Nimrod says, 
‘If it be possible I will cross the sea; and if it be not possible, I will 
stretch myself on the ground (in despair).” Sabit, the keeper of the 
waters, answered this appeal as follows : ‘‘ Nimrod, there never has been 
a passage, and no one has ever been permitted to cross the sea. S“amas 
the hero has crossed the sea, but beside S‘amasS whocan crossit? Hard 
is the passage, most difficult is its course, and closed are the waters of the 
dead which are placed around (like a moat). Why, O Nimrod, wouldst 
thou cross the sea? When thou approachest the watersof the dead, 
what wilt thou do then?* Nimrod, there is Arad-Ea, the ferryman of 
S‘amas-napistim.’ . . . If possible, cross with him; if not, after him.” 
After a long passage over the river they come to the ocean, where is 
Arad-Ea’s stopping place. Nimrod relates to Arad-Ea his woes, and 
begs the ferryman to take him across. Arad-Ea then gives Nimrod 
directions for the journey. For more than a month they cruise about 
in the waters of the dead. Then the real danger begins. Finally they 
approach the shore of the regions of the blessed. S“amas-napistim gazes 


5Cf. V R. viii. 87, 108; Delitzsch’s Paradies, p. 242. 

6 Tzdubar is the provisional reading of the name of the hero. Most Assyriolo- 
gists have followed George Smith in identifying him with Nimrod. There is no 
cuneiform evidence however for the reading Namridu. Comp. Proceedings of our 
Society, May, 1887, p. xii. 

™Dr. Jeremias always reads this name Pir-napistim, following Delitzsch and 
Zimmern (cf. the latter’s Babylonische Busspsalmen, p. 26: 1). ‘To show the possi- 
bility of the reading S“ama8-napi8tim it will suffice to refer to II. R. 44, 5a, where 
the character ut without the determinative of divine names occurs as the equivalent 
of the Sun, followed by the ideogram of the air-god Rimmon. Cf. Strassm. No, 
7895. 
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at them in astonishment as they near his abode. Nimrod again relates 
his woes, tells of the countries, mountains and seas he has traversed, 
and questions him how it happened that he obtained immortality and 
access to the region of the blessed. Then S‘amas-napistim tells the 
‘*hidden story ” of the great flood, how he alone was saved in universal 
destruction. After the close of the story of the deluge, S°amas-napistim 
begins the cure of Nimrod, who was smitten with ulcers at the request 
of Istar. And the hero recovers his strength through a magical food 
and a magical sleep. After Nimrod is purified, the wife of S’amas-nap- 
istim inquires, ‘‘ What wilt thou give that he may return to his land.” 
Thereupon Samas-napistim reveals the ‘‘ secret and command of the 
gods,” and shows the hero a plant which appears on the high trees 
and cliffs of the island. The name of this plant Sibu issahir amelu, 
indicates its magical power, ‘which restores to a man already old his 
youth.’ With this Nimrod could regain his former strength. But this 
boon was too precious, and on the return a lion-like demon snatched 
the plant out of his hand and carried it off to the sea. 

So much for the legendary and possibly early views. In the prayers, 
on the other hand, scattered through the royal inscriptions, we find no 
indication of any longing after immortality. The blessings asked al- 
ways pertain to this life. Tiglath-pileser I. (c. 1120-1110 B. C.) says of 
his grandfather Asur-dén: ‘‘ The work of his hands and the offering of 
- his sacrifices pleased the gods, so that he arrived at the highest old age.” 
Nabonidus, the last king of Babylon, asked for long life and preservation 
from sin for himself and his son Belshazzar. Nebuchadnezzar’ prays 
for ‘length of days and victories.” The punishments involved, too, 
always pertained to this world: ‘‘ Whoso fears not his god, like a reed 
shall be cut off ;’ ‘‘The god Rimmon commanded that he should not 
live a single day ;” ‘‘ May his name be blotted out and his seed be 
destroyed ;” ‘‘In distress and famine may they end their lives.” 

What the Assyrians did with their dead is a question by no means 
easy to answer. So far no graves or cemeteries have been found in the 
northern kingdom, though a special search was instituted by Layard, 
Loftus, Place, and Rassam. In fact, Place was driven to the assertion 
that possibly the Assyrians committed their corpses to the river, like the 
modern Hindus. Later, however, it was found that graves abounded 
in lower Chaldea, and so Mr. Loftus conjectured that lower Chaldea, and 
lower Chaldea only, was used as 4 burial place for the entire Mesopota- 
mian empire. Recently doubt has been cast upon this theory, the 
age of the remains at Mugheir, Warka, and Tel-loh having been ques- 
tioned. However that may be, the-fact that the Babylonians and Assy- 
rians did bury their dead is established beyond all doubt. Denial of burial, 
moreover, was considered a great misfortune. Against his rebellious vas- 
sal, the king of Lydia, Assurbanipal (668-626 B. C.) directs the curse, 
‘** May his corpse be cast before his enemies, may they drag away his 
bones.” To Nabi-bel-zikre, who had cast himself upon his own sword, he 


8 Borsippa Inscription (I.R. 51), Col. IT., 1. 25. 
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‘*did not grant burial.” The Bellino Cylinder of Sennacherib plainly 
speaks of cemeteries and mausoleums. Moreover Sennacherib as well as 
Assurbanipal went to the trouble of disinterring the bones of the ancestors 
of their conquered enemies. But the whole matter is clearly put at the 
close of the Nimrod-Epic : 

On a couch he reclineth drinking pure water, 

He who was killed in battle— 

(As) thou hast (often) seen it (and) I (too) have seen it—- 

His father and mother support his head, 

And his wife standeth by his side. 

But he whose corpse was left upon the field— 

As thou hast seen it and I have seen it— 

His shade findeth no rest in the earth. 

Whose shade hath none that careth for him— 

As thou hast seen it and I have seen it— 

He is consumed in gnawing hunger, 

(In vain) he craveth food, 

What is cast in the street, he eateth.’ 

Of the funeral ceremonies, too, we have some inkling. Hired 
mourners and music accompanied the corpse to the grave, spices were 
placed on the bier, and libations were offered to the shades of the de- 
parted, while in agreement with the Iraelitish custom the mourners 
wore torn garments. Epitaphs have not yet been found, though such 
existed, if we may credit the statement of Arrian that he saw cuneiform 
writing on the tomb of Sardanapalus (cf. Arrian I1.5.3 ; Strabo XIV. 672; 
Athenaeus XII. 529 E). 

What is generally recognized to be a pictorial representation of Hades 
is found on a bronze plaque acquired by M. Péretié at Hama in North- 
ern Syria. Clermont-Ganneau was the first to assert that it represented 
the four divisions into which the Assyrians divided the Universe: 
heaven, atmosphere, earth, and Hades."” 

The principal deities of the under-world'" were Allat and Nergal,' 
and a host of demons, their satellites; the favorite messengers of Allat 
being Namtdr ‘ plague’ and Asakku ‘ consumption (?)’ 

The inferences to be drawn, then, seem to be as follows: The Assyro- 
Babylonians believed in a future life. Reward and punishment, how- 
ever, were as a rule awarded in the flesh. Death was the great leveler, 


9 This passage, which was left untranslated by Dr. Jeremias and his predecessors, 
will be explained in Prof. Haupt’s paper on the 12th tablet of the Nimrod-Kpic 
in the first number of the Beitriige zur Assyriologie wnd vergleichenden semitischen 
Sprachwissenschaft. 

See further Chipiez and Perrot, History of Art in Chaldea and Assyria, p. 357. 

"The chief designations for the under-world in the Babylonian texts are Aralé 
Ekur, S*u’dlu (Sheol), Delitzsch Prolegomena 145: 2 Qabru (the grave), Katu 
(because Nergal was divinity of both Cutha and Hades), bit méti, ‘the house of 
the dead.’ Kur-nu-gia, -Assyr. ergit ld tdrat, ‘land whence none return,’ etc. 

1 Akkadian ne-uru-gal, ‘lord of the great city,’ i. e. Hades. 
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and all went to the same place, a damp, dark, and uncomfortable 
abode. Even this, however, was denied those whose remains did not 
receive proper burial. For some few of the favorites of the gods, on the 
other hand, a happier fate was reserved. They were translated to the 
isles of the blessed, and seem to have continued enjoying the same sort 
of existence as they had in the upper world. The spirits of Hades “‘ were 
clad like birds, in feathered garments;”" but when Nimrod sees his an- 
cestor, S’amas-napistim, he remarks : 


‘Thy appearance" is not changed; like me art thou. 
And thou thyself art not changed; like me art thou.” 


This life in the fields of the blessed was, however, a very exceptional 
thing. It is awarded in the poems to but a very few heroes, and is ar- 
rogated in an incantation to the priests, enchanters, and magicians. 
Resurrection was known. Istar was granted life, and Tammuz her lover 
annually burst the bonds of death. Moreover ‘‘the earth opened and 
the soul of Ea-bani came forth like a zephyr.” And this possibility of 
resurrection furnished, as was remarked above, the occasion of the rela- 
tion of the Descent of Istar and a portion of the Nimrod-Epic. It was but 
sparingly employed, however, and seems to have vested finally in Allat, 
the queen of the under-world, though the other gods were continually 
endeavoring to break her spell. 

To attempt to trace the historical development of these somewhat 
contradictory views of the Babylonians concerning life after death, as 
set forth above, would in the present state of our knowledge concerning 
the date of the religious texts be a useless task, leading to no results 
which could in any way be considered certain."* 


15. On a new system of transliteration for the Semitic sounds, 
based -_ phonetic principles ; by Mr. Edgar P. Allen, Univer- 
sity Fellow in Semitic, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


Mr. Allen presented an abstract of his phonetic studies in connection 
with Prof. Paul Haupt’s new system of transliteration for Semitic 
sounds. The distinctive features of this system are the following: All 
spirants are expressed by the corresponding stop-consonants with 
underscored line. This method, which has long and fitly been used 
with regard to the Arabic & and , may well serve to call to mind the 
Heb. raphé and its function. But the Arabic ¢, hitherto rendered by 
g, gh, or g',is alsoa spirant: viz. the voiced variety of the guttural 
spirant =, and only a deeper variety of rapbated ; it must, therefore, 
for uniformity’s sake, also be rendered by the corresponding stop with 
underscored line. 


'8 Descent of Istar, Col. I, 1. 10. 
4 Assyrian mindtu, pl. to [D3 ef. Hebrew f35)9f) (Haupt). 
¥ 
® Deluge (AL* 101), lines 3 and 4. 
6 See, however, Prof. A. H. Sayce’s Hibbert Lectures, 1887, pp. 357-367. 
34 
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An important matter is the transliteration of the so-calied emphatic 
consonants, an expression which, doubtless, conveys to but few persons 
any very clear idea. These have been rendered variously, but, as a 
rule, by the corresponding simple consonant with a dot beneath. The 
peculiarity of these sounds is a combination of glottal catch with the 
mouth position. The glottal catch may follow the mouth position or 
may be simultaneous with it. There is a difference in different dialects 
and with different sounds. Since the sign of the glottal catch (or §X) is 
the so-called spiritus lenis, the best method of expressing the emphatic 
sounds is by the simple consonant with spiritus lenis or ¢edilla beneath, 
If the present Arabic pronunciation of the \o differing from U~ only 
in that its position is further back in the mouth and in the moditica- 
tion of a following vowel,—if that pronunciation be taken as the origi- 
nal, then the combination with glottal catch would be impossible ; but 
the Jews pronounce the Y as an affricata ts, as do also the Abyssinians. 
And in such case the glottal catch might follow the simple consonant 
explosion. This seems to have been the original pronunciation; and 
therefore ¥ or .,© should be indicated by s with ¢edilla, or better by ¢, 
which sign has the advantage of at once classing the 0 in the right 
category and of indicating its present pronunciation. The & is to be 
treated in the same way, since it was originally as now but the voiced 
variety of the Ue This subject of Ue and {, however, deserves 


further study and investigation. 
The unpointed has heretofore been rendered by 4, and has thus 


been classed with the emphatic consonants, from which it is entirely 
different. It isa laryngeal, and may be considered as a stronger variety 
of the aspirate h. As such it is best rendered by the double spiritus 
asper, or by h with spiritus asper beneath, which amounts to the same 
thing and is to be preferred for clearness’ sake. 

The ~ again is totally unlike both = andh. It is the deeper variety 
of the ordinary German ach-laut and is best rendered by the sign 2, 
which is commonly used for the purpose by Indo-European philologists. 

Mr. Allen’s phonetic studies will be published in full in a future num- 
ber of the American Journal of Philology. 


16. Announcement of a new Assyrian-English Glossary; pre- 
sented on behalf of the Semitic Seminary of the Johns Hopkins 
University, by Mr. Edgar P. Allen. 


At the last meeting of the Oriental Society, Prof. Lyon took occasion 
to discuss the first part, recently published, of Prof. Delitzsch’s great 
Assyrian Dictionary, which had been announced as early as 1879, and 
since then eagerly expected by all who are interested in Semitic 
studies and especially by all Assyriologists. Since its appearance, the 
first fascicle has been much reviewed and commented on from all sides, 
with qualified praise sometimes, and sometimes with unqualified con- 
demnation. There is a long step from the standpoint of Delitzsch’s 
admirers to that of his adversaries—between the opinion, on the one 
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hand, that ‘‘ for the preparation of such a work no one is so well quali- 
fied as the professor of Assyriology at Leipzig,” and the opinion, on the 
other hand, that ‘‘he is quite unqualified for the task he has under- 
taken.” However, even in the eulogy of so enthusiastic a follower of 
Delitzsch as is Prof. Lyon, a sober critic may read here and there be- 
tween the lines signs of a slight disappointment. Without calling in 
question for a moment the undoubted merits of Delitzsch’s work, it is 
here our purpose to speak merely of the points in which it seems not 
quite to meet all the expectations and requirements of Assyrian stu- 
dents. Some of the objections raised will no doubt be disposed of in 
subsequent parts of the Lexicon. It may be that we do not fully under- 
stand the principles which have guided Delitzsch in his great work, 
especially as, so far, he has not published a preface. But even if De- 
litzsch should make all possible concessions to his critics and fellow- 
workers, he would hardly be able to conform with their wishes in the 
following particulars: 

1. It must be admitted that the publisher cannot be expected to 
place at a lower figure the price of so expensive a publication ; but, 
nevertheless, the price is too high. Although subscribers are to receive 
a liberal discount, the completed work will cost at least a hundred 
dollars, and thus these valuable stores of learning will be placed out of 
the reach of the majority of students. 

2. Delitzsch himself says, in his suggestive Prolegomena to a new 
Hebrew and Aramean Lexicon of the Old Testament (§ 2), that ‘‘ per- 
spicuity is the fundamental principle of all lexicography.” Delitzsch 
certainly has a just claim on our admiration, inasmuch as, to publish 
the work with all attainable correctness, he did not shrink from under- 
taking the laborious task of autographing more than ‘“‘ sixteen hundred 
large quarto pages ;’ but an autographic reproduction, be it ever so 
carefully and beautifully executed, can never present as clear and 
pleasing an appearance as a printed page. And this inevitable lack of 
perspicuity is further increased by Delitzsch’s attempt, most praisewor- 
thy in itself, to employ his space to the utmost advantage, by making a 
limited use of paragraph divisions. Lengthy observations, moreover, 
and extensive reproductions of unpublished texts are interspersed 
throughout, thus increasing the bulk and necessarily detracting from 
the perspicuity. We freely grant that these valuable additions are 
absolutely indispensable ; but it would certainly be better to make of 
them a separate publication. 

3. The internal arrangement might also call forth dissenting opinions. 
Delitzsch no doubt endeavored to be as scientific as possible, but we vent- 
ure to say that his disposition of the material is hardly the most practical. 
Nor will all students of Assyrian subscribe to his opinion that it would 
have been a waste of space to mention in every case the corresponding 
forms of the cognate languages. Finally, while it is most gratifying to 
learn that Delitzsch entertains the idea of appending printed notes in 
which due credit will be given to each of his predecessors and fellow- 
workers in the field of Assyrian lexicography, still it might have been 
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more advisable to embody these notes in the main work, at least 
as far as recent Assyriological publications are concerned. ' 

Bearing these various points in mind, no one will be surprised that 
the first part of Delitzsch’s work has not met with general approval, 
The severe criticisms, however, and savage attacks published in recent 
journals are altogether unjustified. On the other hand, even the 
warmest friends of Delitzsch cannot deny that the first fascicle does 
not fully meet all the wants of Assyrian students, especially of begin- 
ners. Consequently it is not unlikely that other Assyriologists will 
publish their lexicographical collections hitherto withheld owing to the 
announcement of an Assyrian Thesaurus compiled by the famous Leip- 
zig cuneiformist. Every Assyriologist has, of course, some collection 
of words and forms. Even the beginner must commence a compilation 
for his own use. There is small doubt that several Assyrian glossaries 
would have been published before now, had not everyone been awaiting 
the long announced work of Delitzsch. It is hardly necessary to state 
that we have not the slightest intention of taking sides with Delitzsch’s 
opponents, such as * Bél-ibni” and other anonymous critics. Nor have 
we any desire to supersede Delitzsch’s grand Thesaurus ; still we believe 
that there is room for another lexicographical work, more serviceable 
and more within reach of the average student, though less ambitious in 
its aim. 

The Semitic Seminary of the Johns Hopkins University, therefore, 
proposes to compile an Assyrian-English Glossary, the distinctive fea- 
tures of which will be as follows : 

(a) It shall not exceed a certain limited bulk, about that, say, of the 
Davies-Mitchell Hebrew-English Lexicon, a volume which in point of 
convenient size and clear print can serve as a model. 

(6) The price will be as small as possible, at most five dollars. It will 
thus be within the reach of every student of Assyrian. 

(c) In order to keep within these limits, a system of abbreviations will 
be used, so that references to authors and works will occupy the least 
possible space, discussions of doubtful words or readings being reserved 
for special papers. 

(ad) Prof. Haupt has repeatedly remarked that Assyriologists should 
as soon as possible remove the cause of the reproach, not unjustly 
brought forward by Prof. Paul de Lagarde, of the ‘* unhistorical ” char- 
acter of cuneiform research.’ Many words whose stems or meanings 
later scholars fancy that they have determined were already well 
known and established by older men, such as Hincks and _ his contem- 
poraries. For instance, the correspondence between Syriac madattd 
and Assyrian madattu, ‘ tribute,’ was first established by Hincks in his 
paper on the Khorsabad Inscriptions, published as early as the year 


1 Under igaru, e. g., p. 113 Delitzsch ought to have cited Sayce’s and 
Pinches’ remarks, ZK. ii. pp. 257 and 346, 

2 Cf. Hebraica, vol. iii. p. 269, and Lagarde, Mittheilungen, i. 63 (Gottingen, 
1884), 
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1850.9 The compilers will, therefore, make a special point of giving full 
references to Assyriological publications, 

This, of course, necessitates a division of labor, Dr. Cyrus Adler will 
give particular attention to recent literature, and Mr, Edgar P. Allen 
will make the historical development of Assyrian lexicography his 
special study, The whole work, it is needless to say, will be carried on 
under the direction of Prof, Paul Haupt, whose lexicographical collec- 
tions will form the basis of the undertaking. 

(c) In all cases where indubitable connection with sister idioms can 
be established, the corresponding forms will be given, to help beginners 
in Assyrian, and at the same time to furnish specialists in the cognate 
languages with a certain control over the statements made in the 
glossary. 

(/) The arrangement of the material will be both as practical and as 
scientific as possible, All derivatives will be treated of under their 
respective stems. The verbal stems will be placed first, followed by 
verbal derivatives, then by nominal derivatives, first the formae nudae, 
i. e., forms made by internal vocalic change, without addition of form- 
ative clements ; and second, formae auctae, i. e., forma made by pretix, 
by infix, by affix, and by prefix and affix together. But, in order to 
facilitate the finding of words, especially of derivatives from feeble 
stems, all words, as also the more frequently used conjugational forms, 
will be cited also in alphabetical order, with appended references to 
their stems. This arrangement has two advantages: a survey will 
thereby be obtained of classes of words formed by the same prefix, and 
also an idea of the relative frequency of certain formations; it will, 
besides, be especially convenient for words whose stems are a matter 
of doubt. 

The stems will be expressed in Hebrew letters. There will be no 
cuneiform characters used; Hebrew and Syriac words cited will be 
written in Hebrew ; while Arabic and Ethiopic, as well, of course, as 
Assyrian, will be transliterated in Roman characters. 

The abbreviations spoken of above will be printed in bold-face and 
in black-letter type, the former for grammatical terms and the latter 
for references to authors and their works. The greatest possible clear- 
ness will thus be insured, 

(g) The arrangement of consonants will be according to the system 
first indicated by Prof. Haupt, and followed by Delitzsch in his Diction- 
ary: that is, all initial gutturals will be cited under &, distinguished as 
N No Ns Ni and NX.. There is no evidence that the Assyrian lan- 
guage had any other guttural than &. For example, words like abu, 
‘father,’ aldku, ‘to go, alibu, ‘ milk,’ agrabu, ‘scorpion,’ and dribu, 


® See On the Khorsabad Inscriptions by the Rev. Kdward Hincks, D.D, (from 
the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. xxii., Part I1.—Polite litera- 
ture), Dublin, 1850, p. 42, foot-note. 
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‘raven,’ which begin in Arabic with five different consonants, appear 
in Assyrian under one--the X.4 

Although by this arrangement the number of words treated of under 
the first consonant will constitute about one-fourth of the whole glos- 
sary, this disproportion’ is unavoidable, since any other arrangement 
would be unscientific. 

In one respect the arrangement will differ from that followed by 
Delitzsch. Though Prof. Haupt was the first to point out the reasons 
.or putting initial } and * under ) and ° in their respective places 
according to the order of the Hebrew alphabet,* he has since come to the 
conclusion that these reasons, subsequently adopted by all Assyriolo- 
gists, do not hold good, and consequently initial } and ° will be placed 
under distinguished as and There is no evidence that conso- 
nantal } and ° existed in primitive Shemitic. Their development in 
anlaut, as opposed to &, may be secondary. (Cf. ZA. ii. 279.) 

There must also be an §:, corresponding to original m, and N,, cor- 
responding to original n, as in itaplusu for nitaplusu. 

We hope to further the work as energetically and as rapidly as possi- 
ble. The preparing of the manuscript for publication will form a prin- 
cipal part of the work of the Semitic Seminary of the Johns Hopkins 
University during the coming session. The first edition will, of course, 
in a manner be tentative—a basis for fuller and more complete work 
which we may expect to embody, in the course of time, in a larger 
second edition. 

We may say that the Baltimore Assyriologists are in good position to 
do their work—so far, at least, as material is concerned. The Johns 
Hopkins University has lately purchased a very important Assyriolog- 
ical collection, belonging to the library of one of the most distinguished 
Oriental scholars in Europe, consisting in early Assyriological publica- 
tions, pamphlets, and even newspaper clippings of considerable value 
and now almost inaccessible at any other place. Whatever, again, 
may be wanting in the University library will be made up by the 
large private collection of Prof. Haupt. In addition to this, Dr. Wm. 
Hayes Ward, one of the pioneer Assyriologists of America, has kindly 
offered to place at our disposal his unique collection of early Assyrio- 
logical publications. 

The usefulness of such a glossary as we propose is obvious, and the 
need of it is pressing. Even if Delitzsch or some other Assyriologist in 
Germany should supplement his Thesaurus by a glossary compiled ac- 
cording to our principles set forth above, the Johns Hopkins glossary 
would still better commend itself to English speaking students, who must 


4 Cf. Haupt, SFG., 10; 20,3; KAT? 492 and 522; Francis Brown, American’ 


Journal of Philology, vol. iv, p. 343. 
5 This seems to militate against the opinion that the 8 in Assyrian instead of 


the Arabic & c é ca is more primitive. 
6 Cf. Haupt, Sumerische Familiengesetze, p. 48, n. 3. 
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much prefer to study Assyrian through the medium of their own lan- 
guage, rather than through a foreign medium like German, especially 
as the language of certain German Assyriologists is more obscure than 
the cuneiform hieroglyphics themselves, and sometimes only to be 
understood by referring to the original texts. 


17. Prolegomena to a Comparative Assyrian Grammar; by Prof. 
Paul Haupt, of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


21. Assyrian, or more accurately speaking Assyro-Babylonian, is the 
name of the Semitic language found on the cuneiform tablets of Nine- 
yeh and Babylon, as well as in the trilingual Achzmenian inscriptions 
of Persepolis, Behistfin, Hamadan, ete. 

22. The inscriptions of the Achzmenian kings (Darius, Xerxes, and 
Artaxerxes, I-III.) are composed in three different languages : 

a. The first place is occupied by the official language of the Persian 
empire, the so-called Old Persian, whose decipherment by Geo. F. Gro- 
tefend, in 1802, laid the foundation of all cuneiform research. 

b. Then comes the so-called (Scythian or) Susian version in the ag- 
glutinative idiom of Susiana (called also Elamitic, Median, Anzanian, 
and Amardian), and said to be related to Georgian. 

c. And finally, the Babylonian version in the Semitic language of 
the ancient Mesopotamian empire. 

23. Also in the cuneiform tablets disinterred in the valley of the 
Euphrates and Tigris we find a variety of languages; several of these 
texts exhibit, alongside of Assyrian, a non-Semitic idiom, apparently 
the language of the pre-Semitic aborigines of Chaldea, who founded 
the civilization of Western Asia, and invented the cuneiform system of 
writing. 

This so-called Proto-Chaldean has come down to us in two distinct 
forms: in one of them, chiefly magical formulz and incantations are 
composed; in the other, hymns and penitential psalms. The latter 
is designated, in the ancient cuneiform vocabularies of the Assyrian 
national grammarians, by the technical term eme sal, generally ren- 
dered ‘female language,’ or ‘woman's language.’ Some Assyriologists 
are of the opinion that the so-called ‘‘woman’s language” was the dialect 
of Shumer (the biblical Wav Shinar), or South Babylonia; the idiom 


of the incantations, on the other hand, being the dialect of Akkad 
(mentioned in the genealogical tablet, Gen. x.10)! or North Babylonia. 
Others consider the incantations South Babylonian or Sumerian, and 
the penitential psalms Akkadian or North Babylonian. And recently 
the view has been advanced that these two species of Proto-Chaldean 
do not represent a local but a temporal variation. Accordingly, what 
we have been accustomed to term Sumerian and Akkadian is now 
spoken of as Neo-Sumerian and Old Sumerian, the so-called woman’s 
language being regarded as a later development of the idiom of the in- 
cantations (ZA. 11. 200,1).2_ We cannot boast, therefore, of our investi- 
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gations in that line having yielded any results which have met with 
general acceptance. Even the existence of a non-Semitic idiom beside 
the Assyro-Babylonian is denied by several distinguished cuneiform- 
ists. It seems to me, however, that the theory of a pre-Semitic popu- 
lation in Chaldea is established beyond all doubt.? 

Whatever the relations of the various forms of the Proto-Chaldean 
language may be, they certainly have no direct bearing on Assyrian 
grammar. Nor need we consider the controversy concerning the alleged 
affinity of Sumero-Akkadian and the Ural-Altaic languages (JRAS. vol. 
Xviit., part 3). In the following remarks we will briefly designate the 
non-Semitic idiom of the Mesopotamian cuneiform texts as Akkadian, 
just as we comprise the Semitic language of both the Babylonian and 
Assyrian inscriptions under the name Assyrian. 

24. The literature of Assyrian embraces a period of forty centuries. 
The latest cuneiform inscription is a small terra-cotta tablet, preserved 
in the Zurich Museum, containing a bond dated Babylon, in the month 
of Kislev, 3d day, 5th year of Piharis, king of Persia, i. e., according 
to Jules Oppert (RP. x1. 105), Pacorus II. (Méxopoc), a contemporary of 
the emperors Titus and Domitian. Pacorus’ accession to the throne 
took place in the year 77 after Christ. Accordingly the date given on 
the tablet corresponds to December, 81, of our era.4 

The test inscription of any length is a terra-cotta barrel-cylinder of 
Antiochus [., (born 323, +261 B.C.), son of LéAevnoc 6 Nexdtwp and 
the Sogdianian princess Apama. It was discovered at the Birs Nimrid, 
and contains in two columns fifty-nine lines of archaic Babylonian 
writing. The opening of this interesting inscription reads as follows: 
Anti’ukusu, Sarru rabd, Sarru dannu, Sar kiSSati, Sar 
Babili, Sar matati, zinin Esagil u Ezida, aplu aSaridu 
Sa Sildku, Sarri, Makadund4’a, Sar Babili, andku, which 
means, “Antiochus, the great king, the mighty king, king of the uni- 
verse, king of Babylon, king of the provinces, embellisher of (the tem- 
ples) Esagil and Ezida, first-born of King Seleukos, the Macedonian, 
king of Babylon, am I.” Also Antiochus’ step-mother and consort, 
Queen =tparwvicy, cuneiform As-ta-ar-tu-ni-ik-ku, ie, Astar- 
tuniku, and their son, Seleukos, are mentioned at the end of the 
inscription.® 

25. The earliest known cuneiform text, in Semitic Assyro-Babylon- 
ian, is a short votive inscription of King Sargon, of Agade (i. e., FN), 
who reigned about 3800 B.C. The inscription is carved on a small egg- 
shaped piece of marble, pierced lengthwise, brought to light by Hor- 
muzd Rassam at Abu-Habba, the site of the ancient Sippar (D°N99D).° 
According to Mr. Pinches it is the oldest object in the collection of the 
British Museum. The legend reads as follows: Sargani, Sar Ali, 
Sar. Agade, ana il SamaX in Sipar amirnu, i. e., “I, Sargon, 
the king of the city, king of Agade, have dedicated (this) to the Sun- 
god of Sippar.”? The date 3800 is derived from the famous cylinder of 
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Nabonidus, found by Hormuzd Rassam in the ruins of Sippara (Abu- 
Habba) in the year 1882, now published V R. 64. Nabonidus tells us 
there that, at the restoration of the ancient temple of the Sun, in 
Sippar, he searched for the original foundation stone. He had the 
earth excavated to a depth of eighteen cubits ; and there, says the king, 
Samak (the Sun-god) showed me the original foundation stone of Sar- 
gon’s son, Nardm-Sin, which none of my royal predecessors had seen 
for 3200 years. Nabonidus, the last king of Babylon, and father of 
Belshazzar, reigned from 555-538 B.C. Consequently we obtain for 
Narim-Sin the date 3750 B. C., and for Sargon, his father, about 3800 
(PSBA., v, 12; ZK. 11, 358). The latter is the same prince of whom 
it is related, on a tablet preserved in a Neo-Assyrian copy, that 
his mother exposed him on the banks of the Euphrates in a basket of 
bulrushes pitched with asphalt. This interesting autobiographical 
sketch is, as I remarked, handed down to us only in a later copy; the 
short votive inscription on the marble oval, however, is an original con- 
temporary document, written at the time of Sargon I., about 3800 B. C. 
—the oldest monument of Semitic speech. 

26. The king mentioned under the same name in the Old Testament 


(NID, Isa. xx.1) is Sargon IL, Assyr. Sarrukenu arkda, the con- 


queror of Samaria? and father of Sennacherib, grandfather of Esarhad- 
don. He reigned about 3000 years later, from 722-705 B. C. 

While the votive inscription of Sargon I. represents the oldest monu- 
ment of Assyrian speech, the accession of Sargon II. inaugurates what 
may be called the golden age of Assyrian literature. The reign of the 
Sargonidian dynasty—Sargon, Sennacherib, Esarhaddon,!° and Sardana- 
palus—from the accession of Sargon II., in the year 722, down to the 
fall of Nineveh, in the year 606, is the most flourishing period of Assyr- 
ian literature. Most of the ouncifoem monuments which have come 
down to us belong to this time. Especially under the last great Assyr- 
ian king, Sardanapalus (mentioned as “IDIDR . Ezra iv.10), particular 


attention was paid to literature: ancient tablets in Assyria and Baby- 
lonia were carefully collected, copied, transcribed, translated, and ex- 
plained, and formed into a great library in the palace at Nineveh, which 
Hormuzd Rassam, under the auspices of Sir A. H. Layard, rescued 
from the ruins of ages. The majority of the Assyrian literary monu- 
ments thus far brought to light, especially non-historical inscriptions, 
owe their origin to this source. 

27. The correctness of the chronological statement in the inscription 
of Nabonidus, concerning the date of Sargon’s son, Narém-Sin, may be 
open to doubt. The fact that Assyrian literature comprises the oldest 
Semitic documents, remains nevertheless. We possess an inscription 
eighty lines in length, of an ancient Assyrian king, Ramman-nirari 
I., whose date must be fixed at about 1300 B. C., at the latest. We 
have the great octagonal clay prism of Tiglathpileser I. (containing 
almost 1000 lines), who, according to the statement of the Sennacherib 
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inscription on the rock of Bavian, reigned 418 years before the Baby- 
lonian expedition of Sennacherib, undertaken if the year 690; so that 
his date must have been about 1110 B. C. (Lotz, p. v). In the Old 
Testament, on the other hand, we hardly have any portions reaching 
beyond 1000 B. C12 At any rate the assumption of a greater antiquity 
for any of these is not as well founded as is the date of 3800 for 
Sargon I. 

48. The great age of Assyro-Babylonian literature, however, does not 
justify the conclusion that the language of these monuments exceeds 
the cognate idioms in antiquity. Edward Hincks called Assyrian the 
oldest and best developed branch of the Semitic family of speech, 
giving it the name of the Sanskrit of the Semitic tongues. The pro- 
priety of this designation may be questioned. At any rate it must be 
admitted that primitive Assyrian stands much nearer, both in its phonic 
and morphological material, to the parent speech than even classical 
Arabic. The forms of the language, as preserved on the extant monu- 
ments, arose under the influence of a few characteristic phonetic laws, 
and can be easily traced back to the parent Semitic stage. The 
inflections in Assyrian are certainly far more primitive than in any of 
the cognate idioms. 

29. Next to Assyrian among the sister tongues stands Ethiopic or 
Geez. Common to both are, e. g.: 

a. The absence of an article. 

b. The preservation of the oldest Semitic verb-form, the Imperfect 
Qal with accented “4” vowel between the first and second stem-conso- 
nants; e. g., Assyr. isdbir he breaks, Geez isdbér.4 

c. The masculine plural ending “-dni;” e. g., Assyr. belani /ords, 
Geez ba(‘)lan, originally ba‘lani.& 

d. The termination ‘‘-4” for the tens; e. g., Assyr. eSrd twenty, 
811484 thirty, erba’ forty, = Geez eSra, arbé’a,—accent 
in all these cases being on the final “4.” 

e. The ending “-a” for the 3 pers. fem. plur.; e. g., Assyr. labSa they 
are clothed = Geez labs; Present and Imperfect, iSabira, iSbira 
= Geez isabéra, iésbéra.t6 

f. The termination “-ku” for the first person singular of the Perfect, 
generally called “Permansive” in Assyrian grammar ; e.g., Assyr. isaku 
T (0), palbaku I fear; Geez gabarki J made, 
was clothed (cf. SFG. 53). 

g. The epenthesis of the ‘i’ in the Imperfect of the intensive stem ; 
e.g., urepis J enlarged, for urapi’, urappis (SFG. 63,2); Geez 
ifésém, iéfésém he completes, for iufasim, iufassim.” 

h. The emphatic “-ma;” e. g., Assyr. ki $48u-ma or ki-ma SAsu 
like him; Geez kam&ahi-ma (ASKT. 195).* This “-ma,” which also 


*TI should like to raise the question here whether it is not possible that the 
appended -ma in the Arabic Vocative allahtiimma O God represents the same 
emphatic particle. ’ 
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appears in the shortened form ‘‘-m,” the so-called “‘mimation,” serves 
at the same time as enclitic copula, just as Amharic “-m,” which corre- 
sponds to Ethiopie “-ma,” is used both as emphatic particle and in the 
sense of Latin que; e. g., Assyr. ina etfiti labSd-ma ki-ma 
isstri subat kappe in darkness they dwell and are clad like birds 
in feathered garments (SD.518); apti nappasSdé-ma urru imtdiqut 
eli dar appi’a J opened an air-hole (WHI, Arabic adie manfas) 


‘ 


aud the light fell upon my face. 

‘. The use of the suffix pronoun in adverbial expressions, as Assyr. 
ittilak Saltis he marched victoriously, hora tékizt he went 
away grieved (SFG. 36,2). 

/:. The use of the possessive suffix as a demonstrative pronoun ; e. g., 
Assyr. amelust that man, like Geez beesithid, or Assyr. ina fimi- 
su-ma «at that time, Geez ba‘imatiha in that year (CV. xxxvi). 

/. Finally, a considerable number of words are common to both As- 
syrian and Ethiopic; e. g., kixddu neck, plur. kisadati = Geez 
késfd, plur. késAdat (SFG. 28,1); zunnu rain (for zunmu, JI. 
46) = Geez zéndam; igaru cultivated land (SFG. 35 below) = Geez 
hagar (ef. South Arabic ); muma’iru (= *mumahhiru) 


master, commander (Senn. v. 70) = Geez maméhhér magister ; 
kidinu client, from kadanu to protect = Geez kadina;t egidu 
urea (syn. hamamu sphere, 272; cf. Del. Koss. 72) = Geez ‘isad; 
ebiStu (or, with partial sesimilation of the “b” to the following “Ss,” 
epistu) deed, especially evil deed ( facinus) = Geez abbasa crime 
(stem cf., however, ZA. 354,1); mutu husband = Geez 
mét (ef. OWS); isatu fire = Geez ésat (cf. Syr. issata fever, 
SFG. 47,2); muxitu night = Geez mését evening (ef. cliwe and 


KAT? 508); dadme (stem Q°) districts (NLA. 60,1; HA. 59) = 
Gieez adidm (stem 03); seltitu hostility (V R. 3,123) = Geez 
sal’@; daqdqitu or duqiqt childhood (syn. sihhiritu, i. e., 
R.36,50) = Geez daqiqna; tuld breast (prop. protuber- 
ance, cf. tilu hill, and girtu breast, fem. of siru high) = Geez tala‘ 
(ADMG. xxxIv. 761 J); akilu wolf (II R. 6,3; syn. zibu) = Geez 


takuéla); sabu warrior (for sab’u) = Geez dabba’i (lus «ih. 
N33); t amaru ¢o see = Geez ammiara to show; rutta i (Imperfect 


+ Dr. Alfred Jeremias, in his interesting little book on Die babylonisch-assyrischen 
Vorstellungen vom Leben nach dem Tode, Leipzig, 1887, p. 83, n. 3, translates kidinu 
by Knecht, deriving it from a stem kadfnu to lead into captivity (?). 

¢ Cf. also the Amharic zemb, which exactly corresponds to the Assyrian 
zumbu = zubbu fy (Ji. 45; BAL. 89,1); and Geez uésb, plur. aus&b earrings, 
(stem 3¥°, or rather wo ) = Assyrian ansabtu (1, 40,40) or insabtu (stem 
38) infigere) in the same meaning (BAL. 94,3), plur. in the “Descent of Istar,” 
insabati (cf. col. I, 45 and col. Il, 44, insabati 5a uznesa the earrings of her 
ears). But the most striking instance, it seems to me, is the Ethiopic word bénat 
tribute, which is evidently identical with Assyr. biltu, constr. bilat, from abflu 
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uratti) to erect = Geez arté' a; sullulu to launch (Pael from 
salalu, Impf. islal to slide down, ef. Exod. xv.10) = 


Geez avléla (ef. Gen. vii.18; ua-sallalat &ti tabét la‘la mai, 
Dillm. ed. p. 14, Greek éregépero); Sandinu to compete (Impf. : 
aStdnan or altdinan fought) = Geez tasannana; takAlu tobe 


stable or firm (cf. Del. Parad. 144) = Geez tak dla (ef. Aram. Son to 


trust =Assyr. ittakil he trusted, for *intakil, Inf. natkulu); 
nazizu to stand (Saphel Sizuzu to erect) = Geez nazidza to try to 


raise, to comfort (KAT? 511; ef. D’diD5 apr wy 145,14 and 146.8, he 


raises them that are bowed down); ragimu to cry (ef. Lagarde, Mit- 
theilungen, 11. 177)'8 = Geez ragdma to curse (prop. beschreien; ef. 
hulluqu to destroy (Pael of halaqu to fee, KAT? 503) = 


Geez ahliqa (ef. haliqa); ma’u be strong, powerful (LOP. 
_ 1. 197) = Geez m6’a to conquer; sapadnu to overpower (SFG. 74) = 
Geez safaina (Amharic Sandfa to triumph); nubbda (Imperfect 
unabbi, unambi) to speak = Geez nabidba (ef. NI) for N33) 
“xpogytebew”); bart to shine = Geez barha; Sabatu to beat (ef. 
Targumic oI) = Geez zabdta (with partial assimilation of the 
initial sibilant to the following “b;” ef. LOP. 1. 197); “4” not (= 

*aia) or (SFG. 76) = Geez “i- (ef. 9%, Job xxii.30); ‘-nu” ne 


” 


(e.g., mi-nu how? V R. 1,122) = Geez “‘-nai” (e.g., €f6-nai?); “-ni 
also (e.g., iqabasi-ni they call her also, Pogn. Bav. 109) = Geez 


‘-ni;” nonne (e. g., anak am not = =anaka+hi)= Geez 
“ha” (CV. xu.); istul from = Geez uésta in; Su this = 


+ Geez ué St, fem. = “x” + Geez (SFG. 33,4) 


ete., ete. 

To be sure, so far as the vocabulary is concerned, Assyrian exhibits 
infinitely more numerous coincidences with the North Semitic lan- 
guages, Aramean and Hebrew, especially with Aramean. This is quite 
natural, considering the contiguity of their respective territories. But 
it does not by any means involve an especially intimate connection 
between Assyrian and Northern Semitic, let alone an original com- 
munity of life, as Delitzsch would have it (HA. 21; cf. ZDMG. xt. 
731,2). There is no evidence of these languages having ever formed 
an historically distinct group as opposed to the other branches of the 
Semitic family. Nor do the above-cited points of agreement between 
Assyrian and Ethiopic justify the assumption of a closer relationship 
between these two extremes of the Semitic ee All the resem- 


= *uabalu) to bring (Hebr. Saint the 1 having been changed into n, as in Arabic 
image = boy . It stands to reason that bénat must be, in the last resort, an 


Assyrian loan-word, just as y53 (for no3*) in the Book of Ezra. Cf. my remarks in 
Hebraica, vol. 111, p. 107, n. 2. 
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blances enumerated above may be due to a preservation of peculiarities 
of the parent speech. It would be different if the forms isdabir, 
isibér could be shown to be new formations in both Assyrian and 
Ethiopic. Even in this case, however, the possibility of a merely 
accidental coincidence would not be excluded. 

A closer historical community between any of the five various 
branches of the Semitic family of speech (Assyrian, Ethiopic, Arabic, 
Hebrew, Aramean) cannot be established. The reasons advanced by 
Dillmann (on p. 4 of his admirable grammar of the Ethiopic language) 
for a closer affinity between Ethiopic and Arabic cannot be considered 
valid in the light of Assyrian research. The difference between 


and e. g., also appears in Assyrian (e. g. himetu butter, but 


alibu milk, (Heb. NON and 39h, constr. 39M). The difference 
between and is witnessed in "Aramean (e. g. Singer, but 
sheep, Heb. . Final short vowels, moreover, are as 


common in Assyrian as in Arabic and Ethiopic. The accusative, too, 
is regularly distinguished in Assyrian, as well as the subjunctive or 
voluntative, called in Assyrian precative. As to the stem-formations 
of the verb, they are as manifold in Assyrian as in either of the South 
Semitic languages, and the agreement between Ethiopic and Arabic 
in the internal plural formations?® is balanced by the internal passive 
formations preserved only in Hebrew and Arabic—or as would per- 
haps be more correct to say, developed only in Hebrew and Arabic. In 
all these cases we have merely normal developments of primitive Sem- 
itic germs, no new formations, which alone could afford conclusive evi- 
dence of a special affinity. So, too, the abundance in Arabie and 
Ethiopic of stems with four or more consonants is only due to the 
expansion of a tendency in the parent speech. So-called quadriliterals 
occur also in Assyrian. Accordingly a closer relationship can hardly 
be predicated for Arabic and Ethiopic, nor for Assyrian and Ethiopic, 
nor for Assyrian and Hebrew. On the other hand, we may safely 
maintain that, among all the Semitic languages, Ethiopic ranks next 
to Assyrian in point of antiquity.?! 

210. The especial peculiarities of Assyrian in distinction from the 
other Semitic languages are 

a. That Assyrian does not possess the semi-vowels } and ° (ef. 
Assyr. arhu month = Ethiopic uarh; Assyr. imu, or rather 6mu, 


day = Arabic iaum). Whether Assyrian & in this case is older than 


and of the cognate languages is difficult to decide.” 

b. Also the two gutturals (or rather laryngeals) 7} and Y appear in 
-Assyrian as & (e. g. alaku to go, Heb. Ss; aqrabu_ scorpion, 
Heb. II): so too h,.Arabie (called Haut in Ethiopic), the 


weaker variety of ff], while h, Arabic ra (Ethiopic Harm), the 
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stronger variety of J, is regularly preserved as h (e.g. hansa fifty, 
but emu father-in-law, Heb. DM). 

c. The common Semitic perfect form with personal affixes is only 
in the first stage of development in Assyrian and relatively rare. The 
form which corresponds to the common Shemitic imperfect serves as 
tempus historicum, and at the same time as praeteritum perfectum 
and plusquamperfectum; while for the present and future, the above 
described verbal form, with inserted accented 4 before the second stem- 
consonant, has been preserved. Accordingly, aXbir in Assyrian does 


not mean as Hebrew, 73WN I break or I shall break, but I broke 


and Ihave broken or I had broken ; I shall breakis aX&bir. So-called 
permansive forms (with personal affixes), like 8abraku, which may 
mean either J have broken or I will break, seldom oceur.?3 

d. All Assyrian nouns end in the absolute state in wu, 7, a or with 
’“mimation” wm, im, am, no essential difference in meaning existing 
between these various terminations: kalbu, kalbi, kalba or kal- 
bum, kalbim, kalbam all simply mean dog. The appended nasal 
is certainly not as in Arabic, the sign of the status indefinitus ; indeed, 
the contrary might be asserted. The mimation is really found in many 
cases in which the cognate languages would use the article, thus cor- 
responding to the appended » in Sabean.* 

e. Also in the verb—the Imperative and all forms with gender, num- 
ber and personal affixes excepted—the final stem-consonant can take 
these vowels ~ and a or more rarely 7: uzaqqipu, uzaqqipa (and 
uzaqqipi) mean only like uzaqqip J impaled.4 

Ff. The personal pronouns and suffixes of the third person begin with 
a sibilant and not with fF}, as in the other Semitic languages: he, she, 
Heb. NYT, NT are in Assyrian $4, $7, pl. Sunu, Sina for Heb. 

g. Similarly we find as the prefix of the causative stems in Assyrian 
not a breathing but the sibilant “Ss.” A Hiphil or Aphel does not exist 
in Assyrian ; only a Shaphel and the reflexive formations derived from 
it, the SYDNWN and SPpDINWN, or with the change of antedental 
Uv’ into 5, peculiar to Assyrian, and 26 

h. The form SYDINWN (or SYDINoN), mentioned above, belongs to 
the tertiary formations with infixed 3f} peculiar to Assyrian. Assyrian 
forms, corresponding to the Qal, Piel, Saphel, and Niphal, the reflexive 


passive stems SYMON, OPDNWN (or SPOMON), OVDMIN 
(or SYOAN). and in addition to these an SPIN, SPIMDN., 
SPDINWN (or SPHINN), and SYHIMIN (or SPDIAN). 


7.- Assyrian differs from the cognate languages in that it regularly 


* This explains why certain words like ersitum earth or napistum life almost 
invariably appear with the “‘ mimation.” 
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infixes the formative element of the reflexive passive stems, not only 
in the reflexive passive stem of the Qal as in Arabic (\gaf), but also 


in corresponding secondary formations of the intensive stem ; e. g., the 
reflexive to umaSSer J /eft, is not utmasSer, but umtasSer, or, 
with partial assimilation of the “t” to the preceding ), umdakser.2? 

k. It is noteworthy that the feminine verbal forms of the third per- 
son with prefixed fF) are very rarely used, the form with the preforma- 
tive %, corresponding to the third person masculine of the cognate lan- 
guages, being still of common gender in Assyrian.?8 

/. Also the prefix 3, instead of the prefix {§ in other Semitic lan- 
guages, forms a special peculiarity of Assyrian ; e.g., narkabtu char- 
Aram. , Heb. 29 

m. Finally, a large number of words are peculiar to Assyrian, espe- 
cially nouns, not occurring in any of the cognate languages. Cf., e. g., 
balatu to live, kaSAdu to conquer, paharu to gather, ekému to 
seize, teh to approach, hepa to destroy, to speak; labiru 
old, limnu evil,damqu propitious, raggu evil; qitu hand, zum- 
ru body, amelu man, ardu servant, Saqti chief, quradu warrior, 
zinnixtu female, summatu dove,* karanu wine, Sizbu milk, ku- 
durru boundary, kunukku seal,t Sallaru wall, crystal, 
pala reign, aps ocean,t lamassu bull colossus, nergalu lion colos- 
sus, ekimmu spirit, sukkallu messenger, dupsarru scribe, dim- 
gallu architect, abkallu leader, mahhu magnate, muhhu upper 
part, imbhullu and imbaru storm, iSSakku priest-king, 8akka- 
nakku ruler, abarakku grand-vizier, mulmullu spear, hegallu 
and lala or lula abundance, kisallu platform, musukkanu 
palm-tree, neru vgpoc, Sar odpoc, paramahhu sanct- 
uary, nari stone-tablet, musard inscription, kimahhu sepulchre, 
etc., etc. A number of these would seem to be borrowed from Akkad- 

211. Although the Assyro-Babylonian monuments cover a period of 
almost 4000 years, we can say that the language in general appears at 
the same stage of development. Changes that Assyrian underwent 
during this long period of time are only apparent in a limited number 
of instances : the language of the Inscription of Rimmon-nirari I., about 
1320 B. C., does not essentially differ from that of the barrel-cylinder 
of Antiochus Soter, about 270 B. C. The script, at least, does not 
betray any material deviations. There is, on the other hand, a marked 
difference between the language of the royal inscriptions and the popu- 


* Cf. Dr. Cyrus Adler’s note on The Legends of Semiramis and the Nimrod-Epic 
in the Johns Hopkins University Circulars, vol. vi, No. 55 (January, 1887), p. 5la. 

+In Armenian, according to Lagarde (Mittheilungen, 1, 88): kviy; ef. CV. xxxv. 
Dr. Jensen, ZA. 1, 254,1, seems. to have overlooked these passages. 

¢+In Akkadian abzu. Some Assyriologists consider apsfi (i. e. the ’Avtao@y of 


Damascius) the prototype of dvococ abyss. 
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lar speech as found in contemporary private documents, contract-tab- 
lets, letters, and reports (ef. PSBA. 1x., 241). The language of the 
royal inscriptions represents more or less an artificial dialect kept up in 
the schools of the Assyro-Babylonian hierogrammatists in accordance 
with the old traditions. The’ ancient texts remained for all time the 
classical model for all the written documents composed by the learned 
scribes, afd the archaic style was conscientiously imitated down to the 
latest period (ZA. 1, 350). Certain peculiarities, moreover, are wit- 
nessed in the poetical language, in the religious and mythological and 
the magical and liturgical texts, especially so far as the syntax is 
concerned. These texts are almost exclusively interlinear translations 
from Akkadian, and consequently the Assyrian they contain is influ- 
enced by the non-Semitie original. For the syntax of Assyrian, 
therefore, this branch of literature can be used only to a very limited 
extent. The same holds good for the grammatical exercises and vocab- 
ularies compiled by the ancient Assyrian scholars for the explanation 
of the non-Semitic texts.*! 

2 12. The principal changes in the phonic material, as far as can be 


9? 


judged from the writing, concern the “e’’-vowel, the labial nasal “m 


and the two sibilants “Ss” and ‘“‘s.”” The ‘“‘e’’-vowel (i. e., a modified 
or was confounded in course of time as in Westen Syriac 
with “i”: for reSu head, emur he saw, they pronounced afterwards 


AVA 


risu, imur, ef. Western Syriac ri86, nimar, instead of Eastern 


Syriae NUN, 
The labial nasal “m” passed gradually into the labial .orung v" 
which must be distinguished from the semi-vowel “u,” English “ 


Instead of Simanu, Kislimu, e.g., the names of the third and Pack 
Baby lonian months, they aia Siva nu, Kislivu,** rendered 


in Hebrew by DD; ; for Arah-Saimnu eighth they said 
Arah-Savnu, Heb. NY. Finally, the labial disappeared en- 


tirely, like the Greek F, especially in the middle of a word, or to use 
the terminology of Semitic grammar, the 9) became an N;; for Sur- 
menu cypress, they said Survinu, andfinally Sur’inu. In the same 
way, in a list of the Babylonian months, the name of the fourth month, 
corresponding to Hebrew P31, is written Du’ izu, Dizu, for Du- 
vizu, Dumiizu.*4 

2 12. In the ease of the two sibilants, “S” and “s,’’ a change took place 
only in Assyrian, i. e., Assyrian proper or the ba Mow of the Ninevite 
empire. In Bebslonion the two sounds remained unchanged ; here the 
old Y% was always pronounced “sh” and D as a simple ‘‘s ;” but in 
Ninevite Assyrian, a mutation came about, “s” becoming “s,” and “‘s” on 
the other hand “s.” In Babylonia, for instance, they oie Samsu 
sun, and sist rill in Nineveh, on the contrary, samsu sun, and 
Sika horse. The name of Ethiopia, ¥/)5, appears in the Babylonian 
Darius inscription of Naqs-i-Rustam as Kaisu; but in the Assyrian 
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annals of Sardanapalus, as Kasu, since Assyrian “s” was pronounced 
Similarly the Elamitic TAsian (in the neighborhood 
of Susa) is called on a Babylonian tablet T48ian, but in the Assyr- 
ian Prism inscription of Sennacherib Ias’an.%® 

This mutation of % and D in Assyrian constitutes the chief differ- 
ence between the language of Nineveh and Babylon ;36 we can even say 
the only dialectical difference ; for the often repeated assertion that 
Babylonian possessed in distinction from Assyrian a preference for 
softer sounds, as “b” for “p,” “z” for “gs,” “g” for ‘‘q,” does not agree 
with the facts. In the cases alluded to, ~~ is no real phonetic 
change, but only a graphic peculiarity, occurring in Ninevite texts as 
well as in Babylonian.*? I shall treat of this question more fully in an 
essay on the development of the cuneiform system of writing which 
will appear in the next number of Hebraica, April, ’88. 

In conclusion, I should like to state—Lagarde would say, wm keinem 
Gerechten in die Hande zu fallen !—that this paper, in its unassuming 
form as presented here, does not constitute a specimen chapter of my 
Comparative Assyrian Grammar, but a mere abstract of the general 
introduction to be prefixed to that work. Several important points 
which could here but briefly be alluded to will be fully treated in my 
book now in course of preparation. I shall especially endeavor to make 
the bibliography as complete as possible, an undertaking which, however 
desirable it might seem, would be out of place in the Proceedings of 
our Society.®8 


NOTES. 


1 Of. Delitzsch, Die Sprache der Kossder, Leipzig, 1884, p. 19,2. 

2 Of. Mittheilungen des Akademisch- Orientalischen Vereins zu Berlin, 
Berlin, 1887, p. 6. 

3 T cannot enter here upon the controversy so freely waged by Assyri- 
ologists during the past ten years as to whether Akkadian be a language 
or a sort of cryptography. I expressed my views on this subject in the 
year 1881, before the Fifth International Oriental Congress held at 
Berlin. I think everyone who studies my little book on the Akkadian 
language, published in 1883, will arrive at the conclusion that, in the 
so-called Sumero-Akkadian texts, we really have to do with a peculiar 
non-Semitic idiom. How far the Akkadian texts have been affected 
by Semitic influence is quite another question. We may readily admit 
that all the Sumero-Akkadian texts thus far known were composed by 
Semitic Assyrians and Babylonians, without in any way casting doubt 
upon the existence of a pre-Semitic idiom in the Mesopotamian valley. 
Joseph Halévy’s attempt—made, as I always recognized, with great 
acuteness—to preserve to the Semites the glory of the foundation of 
West-Asiatic civilization, leads to the most curious consequences. Cf. 
Eduard Meyer’s Geschichte des Alterthums, @ 120, rem. Considerable 
comment has recently been occasioned by the fact that my learned 
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friend, Professor Friedrich Delitzsch, of Leipzig, has come alarmingly 
close to Halévy’s theory. I trust that this will be only temporary with 
Delitzsch. It seems to me that he, as we say in German, schuttet dus 
Kind mit dem Bade aus. Nor can I restrain the surmise that, by the 
renunciation of Akkadian, so little favored among Semitic scholars, 
Delitzsch is trying—of course unconsciously—to ensure a more cordial 
reception for his Semitic assertions. Cf. Halévy, Recherches bibliques, 

p. 246. [See also Tiele’s Geschichte, p. 486.] 

7 Cf. Delitzsch, Paradies, p. 214. It might be well to add that I was 
told last summer that this contract tablet in Zurich does not exist. I 
have written to Dr. Zimmern, of Strassburg, asking him to look into 
the matter at his first opportunity. [Cf. Dr. Hilprecht’s remarks in his 
review of Kaulen’s Assyr. & Babyl.in the Theol. Lit. Bl., Nov., '85.] 

5 Cf. Oppert’s paper in the Melanges Renier (Paris, ’86), pp. 217-232, 
and Lyon’s remarks, PAOS. Oct., ’84, p. xvi. 

6 For the biblical form of the name, see my remarks, ZA. 11. 267,2. Cf. 
also Dr. Wm. H. Ward’s interesting article in the second volume of 
Hebraica, especially p. 85 below. 

7 Cf. PSBA. vi. 248. A careful drawing of this celebrated inscrip- 
tion is published, PSBA. v1. 68, and an illustration, giving an idea of 
the general appearance of this unique object, may be found in Budge’s 
Babylonian Life and History, p. 40. 


8 Cf. Delitzsch, Paradies, p. 209; Halévy, Melanges de critique et 
histoire, Paris, 1883, p. 162 . [Tiele, Gesch., p. 488, n. 1). 

9 Cf. remarks in the London of Oct. 22, The 
same question has been quite recently discussed by Dr. Hugo Winck- 
ler in the last number of Dr. Carl Bezold’s Journal (ZA. IL, 351). I 
cannot suppress the remark, in this connection, that I was really amazed 
at reading such truculent language in the peaceful columns of the 
Munich Zeitschrift. I do not know how the editor can consider that 
compatible with the emphatic statement, im Interesse der jungen 
Wissenschaft wird Sorge getragen, jede personliche Polemil: unbedingt 
auszuschliessen. What are Oppert’s remarks against Pinches, so un- 
sparingly condemned by the Redaction der Zeitschrift fur Keilschvift- 
Forschung, ZK. I., 278. compared with Dr. Winckler’s savage attack ! 
I remember that, in the summer of 1885, my calm statement (ZK. II., 
267), Im funften Bande von Prof. Gildersleeve’s American Journal of 
Philology, p. 70, n. 2, sind daran einige zeitgemdsse Bemerkungen ge- 
knupft, as well as some similar innocent remarks, were refused admis- 
sion under the pretext that they were zu persdnlich. And now! “Bel 
liriménnasi!” I will only mention in conclusion, that, if Dr. Winck- 


ler does not know how to account for the & in SAmaré’in, he must 
‘have rather peculiar views about Assyrian phonology. Perhaps he 
does not believe that .L,,, means “heaven,” or .Lo “water,” since these 


words exhibit an & instead of the Hebrew %. Nor does he seem to be 
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acquainted with the passage v, 8,124. I do not think it impossible that 
the common Assyrian name Sa-me-ri-na, i. e., according to the 
Ninevite pronunciation (BAL. 2 12), Sameréna, refers especially to 
the city of Samaria, the capital of the Zehnstimmereich; while the Baby- 
lonian form Sa-m a- ra-’in (i.e. , according to the Babylonian pronun- 
ciation, SAmara’in = ae) ') in the Babylonian chronicle may 


represent (ef. 1 Kes. xiii.32), i. e., the whole kingdom of 
Israel] = Assyr. gimir or kala mat Bit- Meme’? a (KAT?, 191; 


COT. 181). The determinative 4lu instead of mAtu is of no conse- 
quence; ef. KGF. 96. Ihtépi does not mean he destroyed (ibbul 
iqqur), but rather he devastated. Accordingly the statement given in 
the Babylonian chronicle, Sulman-aSarid 4] Samar4’in ihtépi, 
might safely be translated, Shalmaneser devastated the country of 
Samaria (ef. Sy), 2Kes. xvii.5). Shalman- 
eser’s successor, Sargon, on the other hand, is the kasid or sApin 
fil Sa-me-ri-na, i. e., the conqueror (Heb. 19?) of the city of Sa- 
maria, For the onding -én or -in in Simeréna, instead of -6n 
in Heb. rele see my treatise on The Assyrian E-vowel, pp. 17 and 
21 below. (Cf. Tiele’s Geschichte, p. 614.] 

10 For the genealogy of the Sargonides, compare Hebraica, tv. 52. 

1 Of, Sayce, RP. x1. 1. The inscription has been thoroughly studied 
by M. Henri Pognon. His work appeared first in the Journal Asiatique 
of 1883, and subsequently in a separate edition, under the title Jnscrip- 
tion de Merou-Nerar Ter, par M. Pognon, Paris, 1884. M. Pognon, who 
at present occupies the post of French Consul at Baghdad, has recently - 
' published an interesting new book on the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon, which he discovered at Wadi Brissa, on 
the eastern slope of Mount Lebanon, about two days’ journey from 
Tripoli in Syria. Cf. Les inscriptions babyloniennes du Wadi Brissa, 
par H. Pognon, Paris, 1887. 

12 We must remember, says Paul de Lagarde, in his Mitthetilungen, 1. 
(Gottingen, 1884), p. 58, that the documents of the Jsraelitic language. 
as preserved in the Canon, extend over a period from about 900 to 
about 200 B. C., in the last three hundred years being composed by 
writers who did not speak Hebrew as a vernacular, but wrote it as 
scholars, in a more or less correct fashion. The remains of Aramean, 
of a relatively early date, are very scanty ; the later Aramean flourished 
especially from 250-900 after Christ, and Arabic literature does not 
begin before 600 after Christ.—Also Ethiopic literature belongs exclu- 
sively to the Christian era. The oldest documents are two inscriptions 
discovered at Axim, of the pagan king Tazéna of Axim, about 500 
after Christ. Cf. Aug. Dillmann, Uber die Anfiinge des Axumitischen 
Reiches, Berlin, 1879, 2 8, p. 220. For the Ethiopic version of the 
Bible, see S. Reckendorf, in ZAT. 87, 61 seq. 

13 K. Hincks, Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian Grammar (JRAS.) 
London, 1866, p. 1. I consider the name quite appropriate, especially 
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if we bear in mind that Sanskrit is by no means in all respects the 
most primitive type of the Indo-European family. 

M4 See my paper, The Oldest Semitic Verb-form, JRAS. 1878, vol. x.., 
pp. 244-252. It is noteworthy that, in ¥ 7,6, we have a very curious 
Hebrew form which almost exactly corresponds to this formation, — 
IN i.e., iraddof naf&i the enemy shall perse- 


cute my soul. The Present Qal of a stem radapu (Impf. irdup, 
irduf) in Assyrian would be irddup, iradduf. I do not mean 
that yy is the same formation, but it can certainly serve as a good 
illustration. 

15 For traces of this termination in Aramean see my treatise on 7'he 
Assyrian E-vowel, Baltimore, 1887, p. 5. 

16 Of. the Aramean feminine plural ending e. g., 330" 


ND. Dan. iv.18, corresponding to the fuller termination “-dni” in 
Assyrian ; e.g. iSkunani = iSkuna; Syriac in the Per- 
feet with epenthesis of the final “i” in ‘‘-ani’ pop tor Pop qata- 
lani. Cf. also OO), i. Dan, vii.20 
and v.5, (Kautzsch’s p. 46), and Targumic or 

17 Cf., however, Praetorius’ Ethiopic Grammar, 22 41 and 58. 

18 For pI dragoman, Assyr. targimanu, ef. HA. 50; ZK. 
11. 300. 


19 See Lagarde, Symmicta, ul. 23, and compare Assyr. ina in = 
Arabie Se from. Cf. also Del., Pro/., 141 below, and KAT?. 498. 


20 For traces of this formation in Hebrew, cf. W. H. Salter Brooks, 
Vestiges of the Broken Plural in Hebrew, Dublin, ’83; and Wilhelm 
Jenrich, Der Pluralis fractus im Hebriéischen, Halle, ’83. 

21 In the past few years it has been repeatedly asserted that Assyr- 
ian is closest related to Hebrew. Friedrich Delitzsch, especially, has 
advocated this view in opposition to the relations between Assyrian 
and Ethiopic pointed out by myself (HA. 18). I believe my view has not 
met with general acceptance for the simple reason that there are more 
persons who have some knowledge of Hebrew than of Ethiopie. If De- 
litzsch were not the son of the great Hebraist, but the offspring, say, of 
August Dillmann, the great master of Ethiopic philology, he would, 
perhaps, substitute Ethiopic for Hebrew.—People entirely forget in the 
joy of recognizing the numerous alleged striking agreements between 
Assyrian and Hebrew that this likeness is occasioned by the fact that 
the literary documents of the two languages are contemporaneous. All 
these coincidences are due either to a direct borrowing of Assyrian 
words or to an independent simultaneous preservation or normal 
development of primitive Semitic speech. Who can say that the expres- 
sions and turns apparently exclusively peculiar to Assyrian and He- 
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brew, were not also in use in Aramean or Arabic dialects at the time of 
the Sargonides ? It would be most useful if Assyriologists who spread 
themselves on this subject would first carefully study the Indo-Kuro- 
pean literature on linguistic affinities. Kven the study of a single 
little book like Johannes Schmidt’s ber die Verwandtschaftsverhilt- 
nisse der indogermanischen. Sprachen, or Brugmann’s paper in Tech- 
mer’s Zeitschrift, 1., 226, might give many a much to be desired enlight- 
enment. Cf. also David H. Miiller’s remarks in the Vienna ZKM. [., 
339. , 

2 Of. my remarks in the Johns Hopkins University Circulars for 
March, 1884, vol. 111., No, 29, p. 51. My view that the semi-vowel “uw” 
did not exist in Assyrian was misunderstood and consequently con- 
tested. TI have clearly defined my position on this question in an essay 
published in the last number of the Munich Journal of Assyriology 
(ZA. 11., 259). So far as I know, the statements made in this paper 
have been almost universally accepted. Only Jacob Barth has taken 
occasion (in the strange article, mentioned below, on the Semitic Perfect 
in Assyrian, ZA. IT., 382 below) to dispute my theory. But I am sorry 
to say that he does not understand me. Otherwise he would not talk 
about the sprrantische Aussprache eines v in cases like s and 


I certainly never dreamed of calling in question the fact that Arabic 
and Hebrew possessed verbal stems like Ss with consonantal , . 


What my remarks combated is the opinion that an Assyrian verb 
lama could represent a parent Semitic Se _ That is something 


different ! 

°3 My theory about the relatively late origin of the Perfect was ten 
years ago designated as more than bold. I had only the problematic 
support of Dr. Hommel, of Munich (see his Semiten, pp. 53 and 422). 
However, even this revolutionary view, involving a radical change in the 
entire system of Semitic grammar, is gaining ground. For example, 
Geo. Hoffmann, of Kiel, one of the best Semitists living, has recently, 
in his review of Néldeke’s most excellent (but rather one-sided) article 
on Semitic languages in the Encyclopedia Britannica, very closely 
approximated my position. See the Literar. Centralblatt of April 
30, '87, col. 606 below. David H. Miller, of Vienna, however, in his 
review of Néldeke’s article, in the Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes (vol. 1, p. 337), considers this stand-point untenable. In 
the last number of the Munich Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie (ZA. U1, pp. 
375-386), Jacob Barth, of Berlin, has advanced a new theory as to the 
nature of the Assyrian Imperfect forms. He takes them to be Perfect 
forms with personal preformatives, instead of the personal affixes as 
found in all the other Semitic languages! I do not believe that Barth 
will convert many to his novel view, either Assyriologists or other 
Semitic philologians. If he had read Mr. Pinches’ papers on the 
Assyrian Permansive (PSBA. vy, 21-31; vi, 62-67), and my former 
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pupil’s, Dr. McCurdy’s, article, The Semitic Perfect in Assyrian, in the 
Leyden Congress Transactions (Part II, section 1, pp. 509-534), it might 
have prevented him from writing his essay. This would have been no 
loss for science, but a gain for himself. The only statement in his 
whole paper that really holds good is his final remark, that his results 
wahrscheinlich keinen Sachkenner ernstlich beunruhigen werden! 
shall review the paper in the second part of the Beitrdge. I will only 
state here that Barth does not seem to have understood my article pub- 
lished in 1878. I never maintained that Assyrian possessed no Perfect 
at all. I only believed that the Perfect was in the first stage. of 
development in Assyrian, just as I said above, 210, ¢, in the fore- 
going Prolegomena. I say, JRAS. x, 246,2, expressly: ““The common 
Semitic Perfect is a new formation from the Participle, which has not 
yet been developed in Assyrian into a stereotyped tense. The Assyrian 
has not lost it, a few traces of it excepted; on the contrary, these 
apparent vestiges of its former existence are really the fresh nucleus of 
a form the growth of which we can watch.” Accordingly Barth’s 
assertion that all Assyriologists had unanimously denied the existence 
of a Perfect in Assyrian is not true. 

24 The forms with “‘u” occur especially in relative clauses, those with 
“a” after a preceding seer te “ma” corresponding to Hebrew forms 
like (ef. LOP. 1,198). Furthermore, in ¢0-or- 
dinated verbal ‘forms, the second usually takes the overlapping “a 

25 We also find the sibilant instead of the breathing in Mech 
Arabic, in the so-called Minzean dialect, represented by the inscrip- 
tions of Me’in. 

26 In Hebrew we find the causative 2% in nandw flame, Ez. xxi.3 ; 
Job xv. 30; and manypey hollows, Lev. xiv.37, from WP. avi 
snail, 58,9 (quoted by 2 149), cannot be a 
the Aramean reflex of the w% in this case being a JM, not a wf, 
Aram. (Del., Pro/., 125). In Aramean the Spow 
are rather numerous ; yet a large number of them seem to be borrowed 
from Babylonian al Assyrian ; e. g., in Biblical Aramean S95Du/ to 
complete, Nye to terminate, aw to save. In Syriac we find, along- 
side of Uf (e. g., 8amli to complete), D as causative prefix ; e. g., sar- 
hib to hasten, saqbil to bring against, sau si to nurse. These 
forms must come from a dialect in which ¥% , as in Assyrian, became 


27 In Hebrew the infixed (§ only occurs in the Hithpael of verbs with 
initial sibilant, e. g., “DAW to guard one’s self. It is not impossi- 
ble that all infixes in Semitic are due to a similar reason, the transpo- 
sition of the prefix having been first occasioned by the peculiar nature 
of certain consonantal groups and having thence, under the influence of 
uniforming analogy. been transferred to other cases. — 
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28 This is certainly an evidence of great antiquity. Also in the 
plural of the feminine, the form SD°UNNM is younger than 370) . 
DD was originally only the performative of the second person. That the 
performative % was used for the feminine is not wonderful, since the % 
is identical with the personal pronoun she. NPT and , too, 


were originally of common gender. In Aramean, e. g., we have 97J)3N 
his father, for VIN, or mon his king, for *malkahi, ‘FJ being 
here still a masculine suffix. 

22 It has recently been observed that this J is due to dissimilation 
caused by the presence of a labial among the following stem-consonants. 
In stems without a labial the prefixed %§ remained ; while in stems with 
a labial, no matter whether first, second, or third stem-consonant, the 
dissimilation to } took place, e. g., manzazu seat, from nazaizu to 
sit down, but narbagu resting place, for *marbagu from rabasu 
to lie down. TJ have collected all attainable forms with %§ and J, and 
the rule holds good throughout. Exceptions are quite rare and always 
oceasioned by special circumstances. My investigation on this subject 
is already in print and will appear in the first number of the Beitrage 
zur Assyriologie und vergleichenden semitischen Sprachwissenschaft. 1 
must mention here that the first proof of my article, which went to 
press in the early part of September, was sent by somebody to Jacob 
Barth several months ago, along with the invitation to write a Gegen- 
artikel in the next part of the Munich Journal of Assyriology! I will 
take up this unsavory matter at some other place. Here I will confine 
myself to calling attention to the fact that we need not by any means 
consider the prefixed % in all cases more primitive than the J. For 
instance, in the passive Participle namkitiru, which would appear 
in Arabic as a form Syxio , the } seems to represent the original form. 


I believe this passive form J.9a@3, as preserved in Assyrian, isa Niphal 
formation. The differentiation between the Perfect (or Infinitive) 


Niphal (which has the form naf‘ulu in Assyrian) and the Participle 
would then be similar to that of 703 and 70)23 in Hebrew. The 9 


of the form Jpric instead of the OB prefix 3 of the Niphal, 


it seems to me, is based upon the analogy of the numerous participial 
formations with prefixed {3 (= %% someone) in the derived conjugations. 


We witness the same influence of uniformirende Analogie in Assyrian, the 
3 of the passive Participle Jynis being changed here into {§ (as in the 


cognate languages), except in those cases where it was followed by a 
labial among the stem-consonants. 

30 Of. SFG. 70. This principle, however, has been quite overdone. 
Ten years ago it was the fashion to derive as many words from Akkad- 
ian as possible (cf. Chald. Gen., 273-280; SFG. 9). Delitzsch even 
explained gammal camel as non- Semitic (SFG. 70). Now a reac- 
tion has set in (ef. my remarks, ZDMG. xxxtv. 759); but this, too, is 
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going too far. In his Assyrian Lexicon, e. g., Delitzsch would like to 
explain everything from Semitic (cf. Halévy, Recherches bibliques, fase. 
6, p. 246)—very praiseworthy, but rather one-sided ! 

31'The syntactical peculiarities in the Assyrian version of the so- 
called bilingual texts, as compared with the unilingual inscriptions, 
afford a strong evidence for the existence of a non-Semitic idiom, 
beside the Assyro-Babylonian. This ought to be the starting-point of 
all investigations dealing with the question whether there was a non- 
Semitic idiom alongside of Assyrian in Mesopotamia. 

32 T have fully treated this subject in a special treatise entitled 7'he 
Assyrian E-vowel, Baltimore, ’87 (reprinted from The American Jour- 
nal of Philology, vol. vu11.3, pp. 265-291). 

33 T remarked, ZA. 11. 265,2, that kislimu seems to be a compound 
like the well-known kis libbi. In order not to be misunderstood, I 
will expressly mention here that 1 am acquainted with foot-note 2 on 
p. 24 of Zimmern’s Busspsulmen. [Cf. the Vienna ZKM. 1, 199.] 

34 A further treatment of this subject may be found in my article on 
the semi-vowel “uw” in Assyrian, recently published in the third part of 


the second volume of the Munich Journal of Assyriology. 

35 Of. Delitzsch, Die Sprache der Kossder, p. 47, n. 1. 

36 T have shown in the Johns Hopkins Circulars for August of this 
year that the great [rish Assyriologist, Edward Hincks (born August 
19, 1792, December 3, 1866), discovered this difference between Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian in their treatment of the sibilants Y% and D, as 
early as the year 1857, illustrating it by numerous examples. Hincks’ 
merits have by no means been sufficiently recognized. Many discoveries 
ascribed to various Assyriologists go back to Hincks. I consider Ed- 
ward Hincks the greatest of all cuneiformists, and it is my desire, as 
soon asI can possibly find the time, to set up for this really unique 
man a worthy biographical monument. 

37 Cf. my ASKT., p. 168, 2 12, and Flemming’s Nebuchadnezzar, p. 27. 

38 For the scanty references which I deemed necessary to insert in 
the present abstract, I have used the following abbreviations, most of 
which are familiar to all Assyriologists: ZK. is the Munich Zeitschrift 
fiir Keilschriftforschung ; ZA., Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie (Leipzig, 
O. Schulze); RP., Records of the Past (London, Bagster); HA., (i. e. 
Heb. and Assyr.), Delitzsch, The Hebrew Language, ete., (London, 
1883); JI., Hommel, Zwei Jugdinschriften Assurbanipal’s (Leipzig, 
1879); SD., my paper Uber einen Dialect der sumerischen Sprache, Got- 
tingen, 1880 (GGN.); CV., my little book Die akkadische, Sprache 
(Berlin, 1883); ZAT., Zeitschrift fiir alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
ed. by Stade (Giessen, Ricker); NLA., Guyard, Notes de lexicographie 
assyrienne (Paris, 1883); LOP., Literaturblatt fiir orientalische Philol- 
ogie, ed. by E. Kuhn (Leipzig, Schulze); SFG., my book Die sume- 
rischen Familiengesetze (Leipzig, 1879); JRAS., Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland ; ZDMG., Zeitschrift der 
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Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft (Leipzig); PSBA., Proceed- 
ings of the Society of Biblical Archeology (London); ASKT., my <Ak- 
kadische und sumerische Keilschrifttexte, (Leipzig, 1881-82). 


18. On a new periodical devoted to Assyriology and compara- 
tive Semitic grammar ; by Professor Paul Haupt. 


In the early part of next year there will appear the first number of a 
new periodical entitled Beitrdige zur Assyriologie und vergleichenden 
semitischen Sprachwissenschaft, and published by the well-known 
house of J. C. Hinrichs, of Leipzig. It will be edited by myself in asso- 
ciation with my learned friend Professor Friedrich Delitzsch. 

The plan of this undertaking was conceived ten years ago (com- 
pare the announcements on the covers of my ASKT. and Delitzsch’s 
Paradies, p. 144), but various circumstances have hitherto prevented 
its execution. The Beitrdige are intended as a parallel series to our 
Assyriologische Bibliothek, including my Akkadian and Sumerian Cu- 
neiform Texts, Dr. Bezold’s Achemenian Inscriptions, with the cunei- 
' form text of the smaller Achzemenian inscriptions autographed by my- 
self, my edition of the Babylonian Nimrod-Epic, Strassmaier’s Alpha- 
betical Index, Lyon’s Sargon, and Dr. Zimmern’s Babylonian Peniten- 
tial Psalms. 

All works which, for some reason or other, are not exactly suited for 
the quarto volumes of the Assyriologische Bibliothek will be united in 
this new series of the Beitrdge, which will afford at the same time a 
convenient repository for isolated communications of value and short 
texts of importance. 

Due regard to the principles of comparative philology will be the dis- 
tinctive feature of the Beitrége. The first number will contain among 
other papers an exhaustive treatment by myself of the Assyrian nomi- 
nal prefix na, with especial reference to the theory lately advanced by 
the Berlin Arabist Prof. Jacob Barth (ZA. II., 111); then, the cuneiform 
text of the fragments of the 12th tablet of the Babylonian Nimrod-Epic, 
autographed by myself, after my copies made in the British Museum 
in the spring of 1882. Since the complete text of the 11th tablet with 
the Deluge episode has been published by Delitzsch in the third edition 
of his Lesestiicke, we now have the whole poem in a reliable edition. 
This will be followed by an exposition of my new system of translitera- 
tion for Semitic sounds based upon phonetic investigations, a brief 
survey of which was presented to the Society by Mr. Edgar P. Allen. 

Finally, I will discuss some points in Friedrich Philippi’s learned 
paper on the Semitic sounds ) and °%, published in the 40th volume 
of the Journal of the German Oriental Society—with especial reference 
to my investigation concerning the semi-vowel “ in Assyrian, recently 
printed in the last part (September, 1887) of the Munich Journal of 
Assyriology. 

I mention my own contributions first, because they are already in 
print. 

Delitzsch will publish a photo-lithographic reproduction of a valuable 
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Babylonian cylinder (Sin-idinnam) in his private possession, accom- 
panied by a translation and commentary ; perhaps also a full explana- 
tion of the aim and arrangement of his great Assyrian Lexicon re- 
viewed by Prof. Lyon at the meeting of the Oriental Society held last 
spring (cf. Article 16). In addition to these, Prof. Praetorius, of Bres- 
lau, will furnish a series of contributions to the comparative grammar 
of the Abyssinian dialects, especially Ethiopic lexicography; Prof. 
Fleischer, a note on a Persian loan-word in Arabic; and my former 
pupil, Dr. Geo. Steindorff, now Assistant keeper of the Egyptian Mu- 
seum in Berlin—who, also, will shortly publish a Coptic Grammar in 
the Petermann series—will investigate anew the Egyptian names men- 
tioned in the cuneiform account of the two Egyptian campaigns of 
Sardanapalus. Some of these names were discussed in the year 1883 by 
Professor Adolf Erman, Director of the Egyptian Museum in Berlin, in 
an excursus appended to my Contributions to Assyrian Phonology pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the Géttingen Academy (cf. Nachrichten 
von der Kénigl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, 1883, No. 
4, pp. 112-115, and Zeitschrift fiir Agyptische Sprache, 1883, p. 88). 

Our new periodical appeals by no means exclusively to Assyrian spe- 
cialists. The chief stress will rather be laid on comparative Semitic 
philology. Representatives of this line of research, to be sure, are still 
fewer in number than Assyriologists, who, however, are multiplying 
with a really alarming rapidity. In Germany only Gustav Bickell of 
Innsbruck, Geo. Hoffmann of Kiel, David H. Miller of Vienna, F. W. 
M. Philippi of Rostock, Franz Praetorius of Breslau, and Bernhard Stade 
of Giessen can properly be called comparative Semitic philologians, 
and none of them, I am sorry to say, knows much about Assyrian. To 
this number may be added the name of the eminent English Arabist, 
Professor William Wright of Cambridge. The Nestor of Semitic Phi- 
lology, Professor Fleischer of Leipzig, as also Paul de Lagarde of Géttin- 
gen and Theodor Néldeke of Strassburg, perhaps the most distinguished 
Semitists living, occupy a somewhat peculiar position not easy to de- 
fine in a few words. Ido not wish here to indulge in petty criticism. 
Certainly nothing is further from my intention than to belittle the uni- 
versally recognized merits of these men. 

Especially characteristic of what I may be allowed to call the old 
school is its attitude towards phonetics, almost entirely neglected in the 
domain of Semitic philology. Praetorius’ remark (in the preface to 
his great work on the Amharic language, Halle, 1879, p. vi), that the 
Semitic grammars contained no Lautlehren but rather Buchstaben- 
lehren, is not unfounded. The heading of § 24 in the latest edition of 
Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar (Leipzig, 1885) still reads: Verdinderungen 
der schwachen Buchstaben \ und 9; and in the tenth edition of Gesenius’ 
Hebrew Lexicon (Leipzig, 1886) we read, e. g. on p. 88: es wechselt der 
Buchstabe 5} mit dem hirteren §; p. 366: 5 ist Gawmenbuchstabe von 
mittlerer Harte; p. 762, the editors speak of the Ubergang des Buchsta- 
bens “ in ty und §. Nor have the Arabists risen to an appreciation of 
the difference between sounds and letters. Even in the fifth edition of 
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Caspari’s Arabic Grammar, issued but a short time since (Halle, 1887), 
we have no special treatment of phonology in distinction from the 
writing. All phonetic processes are more or less considered as graphic 
changes (cf. Mr. Jewett’s review in the American Journal of Philology, 
vol. viii, p. 361). It is gratifying to learn, however, that this is to be 
remedied in the next edition. 

The deplorable lack of interest in problems of Semitic phonetics is 
no doubt chiefly due to the fact that these indispensable studies are not 
favored by the coryphees and leaders in the field of Semitic philology. 
For instance, Paul de Lagarde, as he freely admitted in his review of 
Hiibschmann’s treatise on the transliteration of Armenian and of the 
Iranian languages (reprinted in Lagarde’s Mittheilungen, Gottingen, 
1884, p. 144), entertains towards phonetics the greatest mistrust, inherited 
perhaps from his great master and patron Jacob Grimm, who repeatedly 
declared that at the physiological treatment of sounds wiirde ihm die 
Luft allzw diimn (cf. Merkel’s Physiologie der menschlichen Sprache, 
Leipzig, 1866, p. iv.). I recently tried in an incidental remark (ZA II., 
264) to define the difference between Aspirata, Spirans, and Affricata, add- 
ing that Indo-European linguists would perhaps wonder that I deemed 
it necessary to discuss these rudiments of phonetics, whereupon one of 
our greatest Semitic scholars writes to me, Spirans and Affricata are 
all one to him, since he does not demand of a technical term that it 
should indicate the exact nature of a thing. This, of course, stops all 
further discussion. 

T presume there will come about in the Semitic domain a distinction 
between classical philologians and comparative linguists as we see it at 
present in Indo-European philology. Philologians of the old school 
will hereafter as before ignore the results of comparative linguistic re- 
search and retain the old Zopf of the national grammar, which, as Paul 
de Lagarde justly remarks (in his review of Hartwig Derenbourg ad- 
mirable edition of Sibawathi ; reprinted in Mittheilungen, I., 171-174) is 
only of value asa collection of material. Prof. August Miiller of Kénigs- 
berg expressly says in the preface to the last edition of Caspari’s Arabic 
Grammar, it would have a most pernicious effect if we should approach 
Arabic on any other basis; the good language, he says, should not be 
degraded to a corpus vile for the experiments of promising Jiingstgram- 
matiker—a new expression indeed to which Miller, I suppose, was 
helped by his colleague Bezzenberger. I consider this innuendo quite 
absurd. To demand of Assyriologists that they should stick to the 
Arabic national grammarians is just about as wise as prohibiting a 
Sanskritist from explaining Greek forms unless he knows the téxv7 of 
Dionysius Thrax and Apollonius Dyscolus by heart. To master the 
Arabic forms is not particularly difficult for an Assyriologist. If the 
treatises on Arabic morphology now at hand are incomplete and unre- 
liable the fault is certainly that of the Arabists. Theirs is the duty to 
bring forward the necessary philological material for comparative pur- 
poses with the greatest attainable completeness and correctness. In- 
stead of falling foul of the comparative philologians it would certainly 
be far more useful to pay more attention to Arabic dialectology. A 
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complete compilation of the notices incidentally given in Arabic au- 
thors concerning dialectical peculiarities would be a great step in ad- 
vance. The Jiingstgrammatiker will surely not degrade this corpus 
to a corpus vile provided that it is not brought forth by the Arabists as 
a corpus vile. 

I mention, in conclusion, that the Beitrdge will as a rule be published 
in the summer but not at regular intervals. The price will be reasona- 
ble, only one mark for the printed sheet of sixteen octavo pages, though 
the publisher is willing to pay the contributors about $10.00 per sheet. 
The time of publication will entirely depend on the quantity and value 
of the material placed at the disposal of the editors. Experience 
teaches that an obligation to print a certain. number of pages every 
quarter does not exercise a particularly favorable influence on the 
quality of work thus published. 

Naturally the Beitrdge will principally contain studies of German 
Semitists, though other languages, especially English and French or 
Latin, will by no means be excluded. The editors would be most happy 
indeed to receive contributions from other countries, such as France, 
England, or the United States. I hope that above all in this country, 
where Semitic studies have in the last few years made such great 
strides, the younger workers in this field will always pay due attention 
to comparative grammar. It would give me special pleasure to publish 
in the organ of the new school a number of thorough studies from the 
pen of American Semitologists. 


19. Animal worship and sun worship in the East and the West 
compared; by Rev. Stephen D. Peet, of Mendon, Illinois. 


Sun worship prevailed at a very early date in different parts of the 
globe. It has left its traces on the early historic records, on tradi- 
tions, mythology, language, and art. The very forms of the temples 
had reference to it, and the symbol of the sun is found in the clothing 
of the priests, the furniture of the temples, and the adornments of the 
idols. These tokens show that sun worship was a most extensive 
system, out of which other systems have grown. Sun worship may 
have been preceded by more primitive systems, but it seems to have been 
more powerful and more extensive than any of these. We may indeed 
regard it as a form of universal religion, which reached the stage of 
universality before historic times. We may also view it as the connect- 
ing link between historic and prehistoric times. In prehistoric times 
it must have existed fora long period. The change to anthropomorphic 
systems was evidently slow. Animal worship and sun worship were 
closely associated in prehistoric times, and were perpetuated in parallel 
lines even long after history began. The human semblance was a later 
development, and yet we can trace in this country the idolatry which 
contains the human semblance back into prehistoric times. All these 
types were perhaps prevalent in the East before the historic period. 

I. We are to consider first the animal forms which are found in the 
idols of the East. We find figures composed of animal and human 
forms combined. These are held to be symbolic of divine attributes. 
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This may be so, but another view is also possible. In America animal 
worship preceded sun worship, and was perpetuated after sun worship 
was developed, and so we have the earliest and latest forms of nature 
worship in this country. We do not learn, however, that the animal 
forms which are combined with the human were symbolic of divine 
attributes, but we do learn that they were in a measure totemic: i. e., 
they symbolized the relation of ancestry which is contained in divinity, 
and at the same time expressed protection and power. 

1. It is noticeable that the different parts of the human form in 
America symbolized nature powers; the eye of Tlaloc, the Mexican 
god, signifying that he was a rain god, etc. The serpent is found 
among the ornaments of his dress, symbolizing the lightning, and the 
cross, symbolizing the division of the elements, the points of the com- 
pass, the four quarters of the sky. 

2. In America the animals symbolized were wild, while in the old 
world the figures were those of domestic animals, showing that sym- 
bolism was used by races which had come up out of the wild state. 

3. It is common in the eastern symbolism but rare in America to find 
human heads on animal bodies. 

4. One and the same divinity is worshiped in different Oriental 
countries under different animal forms. 

5. Is there any historic connection between the symbolism of the 
East and the West? There are certain symbols which indicate that 
there was, though some scholars hold that these might have arisen 
independently in different countries. A careful inspection of the sym- 
bols representing the sun shows such marked resemblances that historic 
connection seems necessary to explain those resemblances. 

6. The successive steps are: (1) the totem system, with animals used for 
symbols ; (2) sun worship, with rude-figures of the sun for symbols ; (3) 
a combination of the two, including animal figures and sun symbols ; 
(4) nature powers, symbolized by animals, introduced as an adjunct to 
sun worship; (5) personification of the sun, the sun being symbolized 
by a human figure. 

These views as to the source of idolatry in America are suggestive of 
the source of idolatry in Asiatic countries. 

II. Symbols of the sun as they are found associated with animal 
figures in different parts of the East. In Egypt those animals are the 
phoenix, the bull, the hawk, the lion, the scarabzeus, the goose, the cow, 
the vulture. Besides those animals, the ram, the fox, the jackal, the 
dog, the hippopotamus, the goat, the eagle, the crocodile, were sacred 
in Egypt, and most of them were symbols of the sun. In India, the 
elephant, the buffalo, and the ox were sacred; among the Hittites, 
the stag, the panther, and the lion; in Assyria, the leopard, the lion, 
and the dolphin. In Babylonia, the vulture and the eagle were very 
ancient symbols. 

The correspondence between the symbols of different countries 
deserves attention. (1) The lion is a common symbol in Assyria and 
Egypt, and so is the sphinx. There are no sphinxes in America because 
there are no lions here. But there are composite tigures reminding one of 
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sphinxes. The significance of the lion in Egypt, Assyria, and Phoenicia 
is power. (2) The eagle or vulture is found in all countries. It was 
originally a sun symbol, but has now lost this significance. The vulture 
was a symbol of maternity in Egypt. (3) The winged circle combined 
with a human figure combines the three elements, animal worship, sun 
worship, and hero worship. The golden egg is to be considered as con- 
nected with this symbol of the bird. (4) The serpent in the shape of a 
circle represents the sun in the Assyrian symbols. In America we find 
no asp or serpent circle, but we find an approach to it in the bow and 
the disk. There is also another figure which reminds us of the human- 
headed bird in the sun circle of Assyria. It is found in the sculptures 
of Cosumalhuapa in Gautemala. The combination is different, but the 
elements are the same. We have the human face, the sun circle, the 
overshadowing wings, and the intertwined serpent. 

In Egypt there were four suns, rising sun, midday sun, setting sun, 
and sun at midnight rest. A divinity was assigned to each of these 
portions of time, and a different animal represented ‘each divinity or 
typified each sun. ‘These animals were the lion, the ox, the hawk, and 
the cow. In Egypt animals also presided over different parts of the 
country. This is to a degree true in America. There we find different 
suns, or different animals to typify these suns. The points of the com- 
pass are also typified by different animals. 

Ill. Transition from animal worship to sun worship, and from sun 
worship to a reverence for the personal attributes. 

1. In America we begin with the superstitions of the savage about 
animals, but we end in a very high stage of symbolism, in which per- 
sonal attributes are represented by the combined figures. (1) The fig- 
ures of wild animals are found among the emblematic mounds of 
Wisconsin, protecting villages, guarding caches, etc. (2) In the mounds 
of Tennessee are found shell gorgets with rude and simple figures of 
the sun and moon but without animal figures. We have however 
other engraved relics which show that both systems were combined. 
(3) We have even human semblances in the mounds. Such is a shell 
gorget from the McMahon mound in Tennessee, representing two human 
figures, plumed and winged and armed with eagle’s talons, engaged in 
mortal combat. (4) Among the Pueblos we find symbols of the sun 
attended by animal and human figures. Here we see an advance on the 
totem system of the mound builders. Animal worship has been lifted 
and combined with sun worship. (5) Mexico furnishes another stage of 
animal worship and sun worship combined. The four quarters of the 
sky are symbolized by different animals. The dragon appears. Every 
day has an animal divinity. The months and years are named after 
animals. The symbolism of Mexico and Central America is very 
elaborate, and shows a great advance on that of New Mexico. 

2. The progress of thought is also apparent in the old world. The 
earliest symbols are rude, the later are more elaborate and are signifi- 
cant of advanced thought. The change is clear to one who compares 
the Hypocephali recently discovered in Egypt with the older Babylonian 
carved seals. As connecting links between the two we have the sym- 
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bols and inscribed animal figures found at Jerabis and Sindjirli. Two 
things are noticeable in all these symbols, whether ancient or compara- 
tively modern: viz., the sun symbol is everywhere present, but it is 
attended by animal figures. Thus archeology makes a closer record 
than history or mythology does of the alliance between these two 
forms of worship. There are several stages of progress; but we have 
not time to dwell upon them. In closing we refer to two or three 
points only. 

Let us consider first the bird on a proto-Ionic capital found by Dr. 
Ward in Mesopotamia. ‘‘ This bird is evidently the symbol of the seated 
divinity. Before them are two worshipers, each with a hand raised in 
adoration. Behind them are two animals, a hare and a kangaroo (we 
should say ibex). The seated divinity in dress and type takes us back 
to the Babylonian cylinders of 2000 and 3000 B. C.” Notice the dates 
ascribed to this cylinder and the figures upon it. Prof. Frothingham 
says ‘“‘ kangaroo.” It looks to us more like a mountain goat or ibex. 
We have taken the position that some of the earliest inscriptions indi- 
cate that animal worship prevailed before the first ancestors migrated 
from their early home among the mountains of Thibet to the plains of 
Shinar, that they had a totem system similar to that of the North 
American Indians before they migrated. The hare and the ibex on 
this cylinder seem to confirm our position. The bird reminds us of the 
thunder bird of the Thlinkets and of the Aztecs, but it may have been 
a mere sign of royalty. The question is whether the symbols on these 
_ early seals and cylinders had reached to the stage where heraldry was 
adopted and understood. We think that the totem system would 
account for them, and yet they may be ascribed to a system of heraldry. 
There is another seal or cylinder in the De Clercq collection in which 
a bird with spread wings is represented as in the air three times 
repeated, with the symbols of the sun and moon beneath and seated 
divinities facing these symbols. Here we have heraldry, for the birds 
with the spread wings may have been the ensigns of power, and yet 
we have mythology, for the sun and moon are there and evidently were 
objects of worship. Layard says that ‘‘sacred birds belong to the 
Babylonian and Assyrian religion and were connected with magic.” 
The progress of the totem system into the magic arts was manifest in 
the old world as well as in the new. Thesmagician and the ‘‘ medi- 
cine man” are analogous terms. The Eleusinian mysteries and the 
mysteries among the Zunis have some points of resemblance. Both 
came out of an elaborate system of sun worship and both were expres- 
sive of the operations of nature. We have then three stages of progress: 
the totem system, the primitive heraldry, and the introduction of mag- 
ism. There are several stages beyond. (1) The sun divinity is personi- 
fied and animal figures represent the attributes of the divinity. This is 
the first stage apparent in Egypt. (2) After that there is an esoteric sig- 
nificance to the gods. Isis and Osiris and Horus are very different from 
Ra and Set and Neph; as different as the intellectual is from the 
physical. The story of Isis and Osiris and Horus is allegorical. Here 
we have two stages. (3) The Hypocephali introduce another stage—the 
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theological—or rather psychological, for the doctrine of the soul is 
brought in and dwelt upon extensively by these symbols. Notice, 
however, that the sun symbol is perpetuated as well as animal 
figures. These Hypocephali are divided into two parts to represent the 
two spheres, the upper and the lower. The boat or ark is always in 
the center of the sphere or disk. The soul is conveyed in the ark to 
the west, the land of the setting sun. 

We might speak of the “survivals” in these figures, ‘‘survivals”’ 
from sun worship in the form of the disk and its divisions into hemi- 
spheres, also ‘‘ survivals” from animal worship in the animal figures, 
but we have not time to dwell on this. Others have spoken of the 
universality of certain animal myths or animal symbols, such as the 
hare, the owl, etc., as if these were survivals from primitive totemism. 
There certainly has not been much progress made in these myths, and 
it is a question whether the hare expressed the action of the sun in its 
various movements or symbolized the attributes of the divinity. The 
Egyptian word for hare may have several different significations: ‘to 
start up,’ ‘to open,’ to ‘transgress or overleap,’ etc.; but what has 
the Egyptian word to do with American symbolism? Linguistic 
analogies in different countries are certainly not sufficient to account 
for the universality of this myth about the rabbit or the hare. Is it 
because the hare is everywhere found that it is taken as a tribal totem 
in all countries, and because it fitly symbolizes or represents a nature- 
power? The progress of thought may be recognized in the history of 
this single animal myth, for the hare itself has passed through all the 
stages from the simple totemism up to the psychological symbolism, 
and is the best instance of a ‘‘ survival of the fittest” which we have on 
record. 


20. Korea in its relations with China ; by William W. Rock- 
hill, Secretary of the United States Legation at Peking. - 


The paper of Mr. Rockhill was a review of the political relations ex- 
isting between Korea and China during the past five hundred years, 
with copious extracts from Chinese authorities. 

From the Annals of the Ming Dynasty we learn that in 1392 Séng Ke, 
the founder of the present reigning dynasty in Korea, sought and ob- 
tained the recognition of the Emperor of China. He sent in return for 
this favor valuable presents, and his successors from time to time did 
the same. China, also, during the Japanese invasion of Korea, made 
contributions both of men and money to her defense, prompted less 
perhaps by friendly feeling than by the dread of possible danger to 
herself in the success of the Japanese. 

In the Sheng wu chih (the history of the campaigns of the present 
dynasty) is found an account, which Mr. Rockhill translates at length, 
of the Manchu invasion of Korea. This was in retaliation for aid 
given by the Koreans to the Ming dynasty, and resulted in the complete 
defeat and submission of Korea in 1637. An annual tribute was im- 
posed and a tablet was erected by the Koreans at Song p’a, where the 
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Manchu army had been encamped, commemorating in Chinese, Man- 
chu, and Mongol the virtue and benevolence of the Manchu sovereign. 

The Ta ching hui tien (Institutes of the Ta ching Dynasty) furnishes 
data for a sketch of the relations since subsisting between the two 
countries. The amount of the tribute was gradually reduced, and Korea 
likewise acquired valuable privileges of trade with China, 

An extract from the narrative of Po Chiin, a Chinese Envoy to Korea 
in 1843, gives a detailed account of the ceremonies with which he was 
received. 

Mr. Rockhill gives in conclusion the Chinese text and a translation of 
the Song p’a inscription mentioned above. 

Two maps copied from native Korean authorities, one of the capital, 
Séul, the other of its environs, accompany the paper. 


After a vote of thanks to the Johns Hopkins University for 
the use of Hopkins Hall as a place of meeting, the Society ad- 
journed, to meet in Boston, on Wednesday, May 2, 1888. 
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Proceedings at Boston, May 2nd, 1888. 

Tue Society met on Wednesday morning at 10 o’clock in the 
hall of the American Academy. The President, Professor Whit- 
ney of New. Haven, being absent, the Vice-President, Rev. Dr. 
Peabody of Cambridge, called the assembly to order and presided 
during the first part of the morning session ; after which, the 
Vice-President, Rev. Dr. Ward of New York, took the chair, 
and presided for the rest of the meeting. 

The Recording Secretary, Professor Lyon of Cambridge, read 
the minutes of the foregoing meeting and they were approved. 
The general order of proceedings for the day was announced, and 
thereupon the reports of the retiring ofticers were presented. 

The accounts of the Treasurer, Mr. Van Name, were referred, 
with the book and vouchers, to Dr. W. H. Ward and Professor 
I. H. Hall, as a Committee of Audit, and upon examination were 
reported to be correct. The following is a summary of the ac- 
counts : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand, May 11th, 1887, —- - - - $1,520.37 
Assessments (99) paid for year 1887-88, $495.00 
Assessments (26) for other years, - - 130.00 
Sale of Journal, - - - - - 67.68 
Interest bank-deposit, - = - 55.68 


Total receip., 4sthe year, - 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Printing of Journal (on account), - 
Printing of Proceedings,- = - - - 
Correspondence (postage, job-printing, etc.), 
Journal (2 vol’s) returned, - - - 


Total disbursements for the year, 
Balance on hand, May 1, 1888, —- 


The Bradley type-fund now amounts to $1,127.62. 


The Librarian, Mr. Van Name, reported as follows : 

The additions to the Society’s library for the past year, 1887- 
88, amount to fifty-two volumes, one hundred and sixty-seven 
parts of volumes, and fifteen pamphlets. As usual the exchanges 


| 48.36 
$2,268.73 
- $291.00 

- - 461.14 

- 65.92 

- - 6.00 
- - - 824.06 
$2,268.73 
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received from corresponding Societies make up the larger part of 
this increase. Two gifts however require special mention : Das 
Aeyyptische Todtenbuch der xviii, bis xx. Dynastie, from the 
editor, Professor Edouard Naville ; and from the Government of 
India twenty-one volumes, among which are Albiruni’s India, the 
Arabic text edited by Dr. Edward Sachau, the first volume of 
the Archwological Survey of Southern India, and the second 
edition of Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer of India, in fourteen vol-. 
umes. The titles of printed books now number four thousand 
three hundred and ninety-one. To the manuscripts there have 
been no accessions, and the number remains as last year, one hun- 
dred and sixty-two. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Professor Lanman of Cam- 
bridge, announced for the Committee of Publication that the 
printing of the Kaugikasiitra was making slow but steady: pro- 
gress; and that a large amount of material was on hand for 
publication, contributed by Professor Hopkins of Bryn Mawr, 
Mr. Rockhill of the U. 8. Legation at Peking, Professor Hall of 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York, and Professor Morris 
Jastrow of the University of Pennsylvania. 

On behalf of the Board of Directors, the chairman, Dr. Pea- 
body, announced that the next meeting would be held on Wednes- 
day October 31, 1888, either at New Haven or at Philadelphia, 
the duties of the Committee of Arrangements to be performed 
by the President and the Treasurer in the one case, or by Talcott 
Williams Esq. and Professors Hopkins and Jastrow in the other. 
The Committee of Publication had been reappointed, so that it 
consists, as before, of Messrs. Salisbury, Toy, Van Name, W. H. 
Ward, and W. D. Whitney. 

The Directors proposed and recommended to the Society for 
election the following persons : 

As Corresponding Member— 


Prof. Eberhard Nestle, of Ulm ; 
and as Corporate Members— 


Mr. Edgar Pierce Allen, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore ; 

Mr. Stewart Culin, Philadelphia ; 

Mr. Jacob Grape, Jr., St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md.; 

Rev. William Elliot Griffis, Boston ; 

Mr. John Dyneley Prince, Columbia College, New York City ; 

Mr. Hugo Albert Rennert, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia ; 
Rev. James E. Rogers, Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee. 


The gentlemen thus proposed were duly elected. 

The Chairman named as a committee to nominate officers for 
the ensuing year the Rev. Messrs. Dickerman and Henry F. 
Jenks, and Prof. L. H. Elwell. The Committee subsequently 
reported, proposing the re-election of the old board, with the 
substitution of the name of Professor John Phelps Taylor of 
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Andover for that of Professor Avery, deceased. The proposal of 
the Committee was ratified by the meeting without dissent.* 

The names of those who have died during the year are as 
follows : 

The Honorary Members— 


Prof. Heinrich Leberecht Fleischer, of Leipzig : 
Prof. August Friedrich Pott, of Halle ; 


and the Corporate Members— 


Prof. John Avery, of Brunswick, Me.; 

Mr. Henry A. Homes, of Albany, N. Y.; 

Dr. Alexander Meyrowitz, of New York City ; 
Dr. Peter Parker, of Washington, D. C. : 


Both Fleischer and Pott went down to the grave full of years 
and honors. The former was born in 1801; and the latter in 
the next year. Fleischer had already consecrated himself in the 
twenties to the study of Arabic and Persian antiquities—in part, 
under the influence of his friend Silvestre de Sacy. Fleischer 
deemed his work in the cathedra to be perhaps of even more 
importance than his work as a writer. At any rate it is given 
to few ‘to be so widely revered and loved as a teacher. Both 
he and Pott stood among the first four enrolled on the list 
of the German Oriental Society, and in its establishment they 
both took an active part. Pott’s mind was of extraordinary 
versatility and his acquisitions were of vast range. His name 
is justly coupled with those of Bopp and Grimm as of one of the 
founders of the science of Comparative Philology. If his Htymolo- 
gische Forschungen have been used at first hand by only a few, 
they have not on this accoant been without a powerful and lasting 
influence on the progress of this discipline. 

The junior of Pott by only a couple of years, Dr. Parker, after 
studying at Yale College, went out to China at the early age of 
thirty. He established at Canton a hospital which his professional 
skill soon made crowded and famous ; and, in the capacity of a 
missionary-physician, and later in the diplomatic field, he faith- 


*The names of the board as now constituted may be given for convenience: 
President, Professor W. D. Whitney, of New Haven: — Vice-Presidents, Rev. A. P. 
Peabody, of Cambridge; Professor E. E. Salisbury, of New Haven; Rev. W. H. 
Ward, of New York ;—Recording Secretary, Professor D. G. Lyon, of Cambridge ; 
—Oorresponding Secretary, Professor C. R. Lanman. of Cambridge ;—Secret: ry of 
the Classical Section, Professor W. W. Goodwin, of Cambridge ;— Treasurer and 
Librarian, Mr. Addison Van Name, of New Haven ;—Directors, Professor Jolin 
Phelps Taylor, of Andover, Mass.; Professor Joseph Henry Thayer, of Cambridge, 
Mass.: Mr. Alexander I. Cotheal and Professor Isaac H. Hall, of New York; 
Professor Edward W. Hopkins, of Bryn Mawr, Penn.; and President Daniel C. 
Gilman and Professor Maurice Bloomfield, of Baltimore. 
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fully served his day and generation, with honor to himself and 
our country. He died Jan. 10, 1888. 

Professor Avery was born at Conway, Mass., Sept. 18, 1837, 
and died at North Bridgton, Maine, Sept. 1, 1887. He graduated 
at Amherst in 1861, and soon after went to New Haven to study 
Sanskrit with Professor Whitney. In 1867 he went to Germany 
to continue his favorite studies at Tiibingen and Berlin. He was 
Professor of Greek from 1870 to 1877, at Iowa College ; and 
from 1877 till his death, at Bowdoin. Of late years his studies 
had been devoted to the Aboriginal Tribes of India and their 
languages, ae paged sketches of which he has from time to 
time published in the Proceedings of our Oriental meetings, 
where he was one of the most faithful attendants. He was a 
man of singular modesty and simplicity of character, and a 
devout and earnest Christian. 

Mr. Henry A. Homes was born at Boston in 1812. He spent 
the prime of his life (1838-56) in missionary and diplomatic ser- 
vice in the East, and his later years as Librarian of the Library 
of the State of New York at Albany. 

Dr. Meyrowitz was known especially as a Talmudist, and died 
at New York in August, 1887, aged about 71 years. He was 
born of Jewish parents in Wilna, Poland, and educated for the 
rabbinical chair. The critical study of the Old Testament over- 
turned his Jewish orthodoxy. Under the teaching of Professor 
Franz Delitzsch of Leipsic, he accepted Christianity. In 1843 he 
was a tutor in Hebrew at Bristol College, England ; and in 1869 
he came to New York, and was appointed Professor of Hebrew 
there. Later, in 1876, he became the incumbent of a similar 
chair at the University of the State of Missouri, where he re- 
mained until the failure of his sight, about 1880. 

The Corresponding Secretary brought to the notice of the 
Society some matters of interest from the miscellaneous corre- 
spondence of the half year. Mr. Rockhill writes that he expects 
to leave Peking early in April and to arrive in the United States 
about the first of June. He sends a paper supplementary to the - 
one presented at the last October meeting, and also a photograph 
of the gate at Sdul where the King of Korea goes to receive the 
envoys from the Chinese Emperor. The gate bears the inscrip- 
tion Ying en men, ‘the reception of (the imperial) bounty gate.’ 
It is really a pai Jon or arch. It rests on pillars of fine granite ; 
and the superstructure is painted in the ordinary bright Chinese 
fashion and is of a purely Chinese style of architecture. 

President Gilman sends a finished copy of the new edition of 
the Aidayn TOV with facsimiles of the entire man. 
uscript thereof in the library of the Most Holy Sepulchre at Jeru- 
salem. He also sends a letter from Rev. Dr. C. R. Hale, Dean of 
the Cathedral at Davenport, Iowa, in which is transcribed from a 
Greek newspaper published at Constantinople an account of a 
murderous assault committed upon the Patriarch of Jerusalem— 
to whom we owe the reproduction of the manuscript—as he 
journeyed to Jericho. « 
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. Rev. Lawrence H. Mills, in a letter dated Oxford, April 5, 
1888, reports that he is making final arrangements for his com- 
plete edition of the Giathis. 


This will contain: 1. the original text in Zend characters; 2. a trans- 
literation thereof; 3. a literal Latin, and 4. a metrical English trans- 
lation ; of the Pahlavi paraphrase, 5. the deciphered text in Roman 
letters, and 6. an English version ; of the Sanskrit paraphrase, 7. the 
text, and 8. the translation; and 9. the Parsi-Persian paraphrase. 
The first volume, of 393 pages, was distributed to leading Avesta schol- 
ars in 1883 (see Proceedings for Oct. 1883, vol. xi.). The completion of 
the second volume was then deferred, pending the working out of the 
translation of the Gathas, later Yasna, Visparad, etc., contained in vol. 
xxxi. of the Sacred Books of the East. This last was published in May, 
1887. Mr. Mills’s second volume will contain from 150 to 250 pages, 
according to the amount of assistance received. A subvention of £50 
has been obtained from the Secretary of State for India. The price of 
the complete work has been fixed at 50 shillings. The author retains, 
however, the right to dispose of it for a smaller sum to private sub- 
scribers ; and hopes to receive from his fellow-countrymen in America 
liberal aid for his undertaking. Mr. Mills dwells upon the importance 
and difficulty of the Pahlavi version, here for the first time deciphered, 
edited with comparison of manuscripts, and translated into a European 
language ; contends that the Pahlavi translation has been the founda- 
tion for all subsequent ones, and that its imperfections have been 
grossly exaggerated; and sets forth the reaction now in progress 
towards a more just estimation of the Asiatic commentaries in general. 


The Catalogue of the Syrian Jesuit Missionary Press (address, 
Imprimerie Catholique S. J., Beiriit, Syria) was laid before the 
Society. It contains titles and descriptions of a considerable 
number of Arabic, Arabic-French, and Syriac works for sale, 
with statement of prices and postage. The/books are in great 
part religious and educational ; but there are also valuable works 
on literature and science. Of interest to intending American 

urchasers of Oriental type are the ten pages of specimens of the 
lebrew, Samaritan, Syriac, Arabic, Armenian, and Greek type- 
fonts of this establishment. 

-Of great importance and interest to Sanskritists is the cata- 
logue of the Bombay bookseller, Jyesthirim Mukundji, for 
1887-88. It is an octavo of 62 pages, handsomely printed in 
Nigari by the Education Society’s Press. It contains over 1200 
titles of Sanskrit books, with statement of the author, place of 
printing, and price of each. The works enumerated cover almost 
every department of Sanskrit literature: Veda (Samhita, Brah- 
mana, Sitra, and especially Upanisad), law, the six philosophical 
systems, grammar, lexicography, poetry, niti, drama, rhetoric, 
medicine, astronomy, epos, etc. The places most often named in 
the column “ mudrandsthanam” are Bombay (Mumbai), Calcutta, 
Benares (Adi), and Poona. Not seldom we find Lucknow and 
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Lahore, now and then Ahmadabad, Muttra (Mathura), and a few 
others ; and sometimes also “ Yiiropah.” 

Kor Occidental students, European editions are doubtless to be 
preferred in general to Hindu editions. But the former are wont 
to be printed in so few copies that they soon become practically 
inaccessible and high-priced. The latter are indeed usually desti- 
tute of all typographical helps and conveniences, and are often 
very incorrectly printed. But for Western scholars who have 
got beyond the rudiments, the Hindu editions, and especially 
those coming from Bombay, are strongly to be recommended. 
Thus the “Bombay Sanskrit Series,” panllahed by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, now contains thirty odd volumes of 
excellent character and moderate price. A beautiful edition of 
the Bhagavad Gita, bound in silk, may be had for about 20 cents. 
An edition of the Mahfbhirata (of which advance sheets were 
shown to the Society) is now in press. It is a reprint of the 
Bombay edition of 1877, with Nilakantha’s commentary. Its con- 
venience is immensely enhanced by the addition of the current 
chapter-numbers in the right-hand margin. The type is large 
and admirably clear, and the work will cost, when complete, 60 
rupies, 


For the guidance of persons desiring to order, the following may be 
said: Small orders will be sent best by mail. Large orders should be 
sent as freight, and so as to need only one transshipment (at Liverpool 
or London) between Bombay and America. Remittances, unless very 
large indeed, are best made by post-office money-orders. The Ameri- 
can purchaser applies for a British International Money-order, say for 
£7 sterling, to be paid directly to the Bombay bookseller. This amount 
costs $34.49, and for it the purchaser gets only a receipt. The 
actual order is transmitted by the government to the postmaster at 
Bombay, who pays the bookseller the equivalent of £7=1680 pence 
in rupies at the current rate of conversion. This has varied for the 
last year from 16 to 17.5 pence per rupie. At 16.8, the order would 
yield just 100 rupies.. The rupie would thus cost 34 cents; and the 


anna (); of a rupie), about 2 cents. The rate of conversion for any — 


given date may be learned by addressing the Superintendent of the 
Money-order System at Washington ; and the amount in rupies which 
the bookseller ought to eredit to the account of the American purchaser 
may thus be calculated. The time of mail transit from Boston to Bom- 
bay is about 27 days. The purchaser should demand that the works be 
collated before they are sent, as it is rather common to find some leaves 
in duplicate and others missing in Hindu books. Mr. Mukundji’s ad- 
dress is No. 353 Kalbadevi Road, Bombay ; and from him copies of the 
catalogue (sicipattram) may be obtained. 


Dr. Binion, of the Johns Hopkins University, laid before the 
Society a number of plates and proof-sheets of his book entitled 
Ancient Egypt or Mizraim. The aim of the work is to give a 
popular and readable account of the language, religion, manners 
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and customs, arts and sciences, and temples and monuments of 
the Egyptians. The work is a very large folio (pages 2228 
inches), and will contain 144 full-page engravings. The engray- 
ings are reproduced from the great Description de 0 Egypte, the 
result of the observations made during the Napoleonic expedi- 
tion of 1798, from Rosellini’s Monwmenti, Lepsius’s Denkmiéiler, 
ete.; and some of them are very beautifully colored.* 

Mr. Benjamin 8. Lyman gave an interesting account of the for- 
mation of a local Oriental Club at Philadelphia. It was organ- 
ized April 30, 1888, at the house of Mr. Talcott Williams, by a 
meeting called by Messrs. H. C. Trumbull, B. 8. Lyman, J. P. 
Peters, M. Jastrow, Jr., H. V. Hilprecht, E. W. Hopkins, Tal- 
cott Williams, and Stewart Culin, It is proposed to have meet- 
ings at stated intervals through the winter, at the houses of the 
members. The Club hopes to further the objects of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society, by arousing interest in Oriental studies and 
by stimulating the activity of those interested. 

Mr. James R. Jewett, of Harvard College, presented to the 
Society the plan for the establishment of a School of Biblical 
Archaeology and Philology at Beirit, in connection with the 
Syrian Protestant College. A special endowment of $100,000 is 
required to provide for the annual salaries of a Director and of 
native teachers and for incidental expenses. To provide for tem- 
porary support while the permanent fund is being raised, it is 
suggested that American Theological Seminaries and other insti- 
tutions be asked to contribute $100 a year for five years, with the 
right to have tuition remitted to students sent out under their 
auspices. A circular setting forth the details of the plan and the 
advantages of Beiriit as the seat of the school has been published, 
and may be obtained by addressing D. Stuart Dodge, Esq., No. 
11 Cliff street, New York City. 


The following communications were presented : 


1. Inquiry into the conditions of civilization in the Hindu Mid- 
dle Age from the point of view of the ruling power or warrior- 
caste, by Prof. E. W. Hopkins, of Bryn Maur College, Penn, 

The Corresponding Secretary presented to the Society about 
300 pages (or one-half) of the manuscript of an elaborate essay 
upon the above-mentioned subject. As an earnest of the contents 
of the paper, it seems advisable to publish now the prefatory note 
thereto. 


This essay, in its original form, was read before the Oriental Society 
in May, 1886. Further contributions to the subject, made as reported 
in the subsequent Proceedings of the Society, have now been incorpo- 
rated into the work, and the point of view of the whole somewhat ex- 
tended. 


* The work will be issued in 12 portfolios, by the American Polytechnic Co., 
of Buffalo. The price is $150. 
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My first intention was simply to record the data furnished by the 
Mahabharata in regard to the Warrior-caste. In order, however, to the 
establishment of a firmer basis of investigation, I found it necessary to 
re-examine the Epic with a view to the general constituents of the 
state, and in so doing have been led to incorporate also such illustrative 
matter as I found in literature more or less parallel to the Mahabha- 
rata. 

This paper, therefore, now offers an inquiry into the conditions of 
civilization in the Middle Ages of India from the point of view of the 
ruling-power or Warrior-caste. How these conditions arose, and 
whither they tended ; what special relations existed between the king 
and his dependents ; what factors, large or small, helped to constitute 
the life of this period ; and finally, from the narrower limits of the war- 
rior’s special activity, what method and art of war is depicted by the 
Kpic poetry. The subjects introduced by these questions are those to 
which I have here tried to give the beginning of an answer. The field 
of literature that I have attempted to work is perhaps too extended— 
for the Epic area is broad; yet in view of the whole development of 
Hindu letters it is small, and the age represented is plainly demarcated 
both from the preceding and from the following eras. I hope, here- 
after, to bring these eras into their historical connection with that here 
presented, and thus to be able to complete the answer to the queries 
proposed above by following out the lines of Hindu civilization from its 
earliest origin to its latest phase. But this, if done thoroughly, is a 
work of decades. For the present, I have sought to sift the Epic alone, 
and relied upon the work of others for illustration necessarily prelimi- 
nary to this study, while I have left wholly untouched the great dram- 
atic period that overlaps the extension of the Epic—rich as will be the 
reward to one carefully investigating this latter aspect of Indian life. 

In accordance with my first intention I have, however, while illus- 
trating the Mahabharata by the Rimayana and the law-books, endeav- 
ored carefully to keep distinct the political and social explications 
found in the second epic poem or in the legal works and the parallel 
implications or didactic statements of the Mahabharata ; and, again, to 
discriminate in the latter between what is done and what is taught— 
since large parts of the poem are so didactically composed that for his- 
torical purposes they belong rather to legal than to Epic literature. For 
this purpose I have allowed myself the liberty of calling pseudo-epic the 
part of the poem embraced by the twelfth and thirteenth books, as a 
conveniently comprehensive term for a part confessedly manufactured 
for purposes of instruction, and presumably among those portions latest 
added. For the sake of convenience also I call only the Mahabharata 
the Epic, although, conversely, the designation of Kdadvyam or ‘ art- 


* The development of the topics embraced by Weber’s Collectanea (Indische 
Studien, vol. x.) deserves a fuller treatment than the brief allusions allowed by 
my general subject. For quotations from the pre-Epic period I am, as will be 
seen, mainly indebted to Zimmer's A/tindisches Leben, 
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poem’ is, as was long ago said by Miller, applied even to the Mahabha- 
rata, and not to the Ramayana* alone. 

Many of the points touched upon in this essay require a more special 
treatment than I have here been able to give them; but in respect of 
these—or let me say of all—I beg that my present paper may be consid- 
ered as written dv éxtvtov, and rather as a provisional study for future 
elaboration and completion than as a pretense of thoroughness in an 
investigation where little help was to be had from outside sources, and 
not much had been accomplished by previous inquiries. + 

The various topics involved arranged themselves to my mind in a cer- 
tain order, which, for the sake of summarizing the whole paper, I here 
add. To these topics I have prefixed a few words on the source of our 
legendary Epic. 


I. Origin of the Epic. 

II. Historical value of the Epic. 

III. The social position of the ruling caste. 

A. The caste in general. Divisions of the people. Governing officials. 
Taxes. Common warriors. 

B. Royalty. The king. Royal duties. Royal occupations. Modes of 
government. Succession. Choice of king. Primogeniture. 
Royal consecration. Assembly and council. Purohita and 
priestly power. Ambassador. The king’s friends and general 
social relations. Royal marriage. Royal burial. The imperial 
city. Note on caste-exchange. 

IV. Military position of the ruling caste. The military sentiment. The 
army in general. Military tactics. Usages in the field. Laws of 
battle. Army forces in detail. (a) The chariot, knight, and 

* Miiller, Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 41, quoting Mbh. i.1.72, tvayd ca kavyam 
ity uktam tasmat kavyam bhavisyati, In and for itself the Ramayana lacks the 


* sociological value of the Epic, neither possessing primitive elements nor claiming 


to be more than the completed work of one author. The nucleus of the pic 
(the Mahabharata), to which after much unwinding we may still attain, presents 
a natural strength, not to say brutality, that separates it from the cultured pretti- 
ness of the Ramayana. Whatever later additions have been superimposed upon 
the Epic, carrying it doubtless beyond the age of the Ramayana, its gist is earlier, 
Those maintaining the relative posteriority of the Epic must embrace the whole 
work in their judgment, where the point may easily be yielded. I entirely agree 
with L. von Schroeder in his comparative estimate of the two works (Lit. u. Cult., 
p. 455), as against any comprehensive assertion of priority in either case (compare 
Lassen, Ind. Alt., i. 584, 1006). 

+ Muir has some seattered remarks on Epic Realien, and some more thorough 
studies on special points in his Sanskrit Texts. To this and to Lassen’s Indische 
Alterthumskunde general (as well as special) acknowledgment is due, but the 
points touched upon in these works are limited. Of Wilson’s Art of War and 
Rajendralala-Mitra’s Indo-Aryans I shall speak more particularly in the notes on 
the subjects embraced by those works. I believe no especially Epic study of 
Hindu civilization has yet been attempted. ; 
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steeds ; (b) Cavalry ; (¢) Elephants ; (d) Weapons; (e) Arms and 
defense ; (f). Paraphernalia of battle. Music in the Epic. 
V. Appendix ou the status of women. 


2. On a Rhodian jar in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts ; by 
Prof. Isaac H. Hall, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York City. 


Among the objects found in Cyprus by Gen. di Cesnola, and sold by 
him to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts in 1872, is a Rhodian jar simi- 
lar to those which I described in the Proceedings for Oct. 1886. It 
has rectangular stamps on the handles, the one being upside down 
when you are reading the other, but the one at the right hand being 
always right side up. The stamps are very hard to read, but are certain 
in their reading. On one handle is the eponym and name of Doric 
month, and on the other is the name of the manufacturer, owner, or 
exporter. 

AYKOYP 
por 
ILANAMOY 


EPMIA 
NOY 


3. On the Syriac Ritual of the Departed ; by Prof. I. H. Hall. 


I had nearly finished an article describing the whole Ritual of the 
Departed in the manuscript from which the Ritual of the Washing of 
the Dead was translated for the Proceedings of last October, when 1 
came into possession of a printed book containing what must be sub- 
stantially the same Ritual, published at the Catholic Mission Press of 
the Lazarists at Oroomiah in 1881, The book is a small quarto of 172 
pages, printed in that most wretched of all Syriac type, the Nestorian 
used by the Catholic missionaries and native Chaldean (i. e. Roman or 
-apal Nestorian) ecclesiastics, very annoying to read. The printing is 
wretched likewise, much blurred and blotted. While occidental studies 
are not helped much by such a publication (since there are few who can 
obtain the book, and far fewer who can or will read such type and 
printing), the fact requires rather a comparison of the manuscript with ° 
the printed book than an independent description. This I have had no 
time to make, since I obtained the book, as well as knowledge of its ex- 
istence, only about a week or less before the meeting of the Society. I 
have had time to compare only the Ritual of the Washing, wherein I 
find more than twenty variant readings ; of which the more important 
are the following : 

My conjecture that “belly” was to be read for ‘‘ bed” is sustained ; 
but instead of ‘‘ and all his members” (which immediately follows) the 
printed text reads ‘‘ and all his front [parts] ;” and just before the next 
following ‘‘ his feet” is inserted ‘‘his loins and all his hind [parts].” 
At the place where it is stated that it is not lawful to bring in a cross, a 
printed foot-note reads, ‘‘ This ancient prohibition is abolished, and now 
it is permitted to every man to bring in a cross with him.” (Of course 
this is a late Catholic note, and probably based on their own practice, 
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without any Nestorian decree.) The directions for leaving the house, 
and all that follows the washing itself, is omitted in the print. Evi- 
dently this printed ritual is intended to replace the manuscript ones ; 
but it must be suited to the ways of the Chaldeans ; and probably it is 
changed in sundry places besides the ones just noted. I shall take some 
other opportunity to consider the matter in the new light. 


4, Ona Nestorian liturgical manuscript from the last Nestorian 
Church and Convent in Jerusalem ; by Prof. 1. H. Hall. 


This manuscript is in the possession of Dr. William C. Prime, of New 
York, who purchased it a number of years ago. It bears an old label 
on the side, which gives a hint of its former ownership: “ Syriac Man- 
uscript—from Jerusalem ;” with the numbers 61 (crossed out) and 778, 
The binding is of thick heavy boards, covered with leather, and lined 
with Persian cloth; the leather figured by a hand stamp; the cloth of 
cotton, both dyed and a print. The exterior dimensions of the book are 
12x9x1%inches. The paper is thick and glazed, arranged in quiniones, 
except that the ninth quire is a quaternio, and the tenth (and last) a 
ternio. The first three (blank) leaves of the first quire are torn out. 
The writing begins on the second page of the original fourth leaf, and 
ends on the first page of the last leaf of the book. The manuscript thus 
contains exactly 180 written pages. The writing is in beautiful Nes- 
torian script, amply pointed, abundantly rubricated, with many orna- 
mental titles, many marginal titles and some marginal rubrics, and a 
few absolute ornaments. The Estrangela character is rarely used ex- 
cept for ornamental titles and quire numbers. The writing occupies a 
space of about 7} x 5 inches on the page, in fourteen lines. This is sur- 
rounded by a ruled and colored border, still outside of which are the 
marginal titles or rubrics, wherever such occur, as they do frequently. 
The ornaments proper are of the tile patterns and woven-work patterns 
which have been used for centuries in such manuscripts and in Persian 
tapestries. Altogether, it is a very beautiful manuscript, of the style 
and class generally made by ecclesiastics in the region whence it came. 
Singularly it has the Nestorian symbol of the Trinity and Unity of God 
on a portion only of the pages. That it has been much used as a service- 
book, its general appearance, and wax-droppings on many of the leaves 
still testify. 

The contents of the manuscript are the three Liturgies (consecrations, 
anaphoras) in use among the Nestorians at the communion-service : 
(1) The “ Liturgy of the Apostles” of Addai and Mari; (2) The Liturgy 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia ; (8) The Liturgy of Nestorius. To the last 
is appended the ‘‘ Canon DeChilath,” or Prefaces (used after the conse- 
cration, and before partaking of the elements), for the festivals of 
Christmas, Epiphany, Easter, Ascension, Pentecost, Revelation, and 
The Cross. Immediately after the Liturgy of Addai and Mari is one 
page of finer writing, giving directions with regard to those who were 
not able to receive the communion on Good Friday or Easter Sunday, 
or the preceding Saturday. 


fi 
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As there is much matter common to the three Liturgies, such matter 
is generally written but once, in the first one ;-and referred to, at the 
proper place, in the other two. Rubrics (proper) are given with all 
necessary fulness. Psalms, prayers from other rituals, and other 
familiar matter, are usually noted by their opening words. 

The Liturgy of Nestorius is translated in the second volume of George 
Percy Badger’s ‘‘ The Nestorians and their Rituals ;’ where also occurs 
a general description and account of the use of these three liturgies. 
The Liturgy of Addai and MAri is to be found (translated into Latin) in 
Hammond’s Liturgies of the Eastern and Western Church (taken from 
Renaudot). Manuscripts of these Liturgies are rare in Europe and 
America. IL know of but two in England, viz., one in the British 
Museum, and one that Mr. Badger brought for the Christian Knowledge 
Society. In Paris there are more, but one is a copy made by Renaudot’s 
own hand, another written in Paris by a native, and the others are 
either partial or very few. There is also one in Berlin. How many 
there are.in the Vatican and elsewhere in Italy, Ido not know. The 
history of this manuscript is somewhat peculiar, and I therefore present 
a translation of its titles and colophons, which will tell their own story. 


Title to the Liturgy of Addai and Mari: 


‘*{Relying| on the strength of Our Lord Jesus Christ we begin to 
write the Order of Consecration of the Apostles ; which was composed 
by Mar Addai and Mar Mari, blessed Apostles. Our Lord, aid me in 
thy mercy. Amen.” 


Colophon to the Liturgy of Addai and Mari (quire 5, fol. 5, b.): 


** Ends the Order of the Mysteries [i. e. the communion] with the Con- 
secration of the blessed apostles Mar Addai and Mar Mari, who made 
disciples of the East. Their prayers [be] for the common weal [of 
the believers]. Amen.” 


Title to the Liturgy of Theodore of Mopsuestia (quire 5, fol. 7, a.): 


**{Relying] on the strength of Our Lord Jesus Christ we begin to 
write the Consecration of Mar Theodoros, Expositor of the Divine Books, 
Bishop of Mopsuestia ; which Mar Abba, Catholicos, brought out and 
translated from the Greek into the Syriac, when he went up to the 
Romans [i. e. the Greeks of Constantinople]. And he brought it out - 
[i. e. translated it] by the help of Mar Thomas of Edessa, Doctor. And 
we consecrate with it [i. e. use it at communion] from the first Sunday 
of Annunciation to the Sunday of Hosanna [i. e. Palm Sunday].” 


Colophon of the Liturgy of Theodore of Mopsuestia (quire 7, fol. 2, a.): 


** Ends, in the help of our Lord, the Consecration of the Blessed Mar 
Theodoros, the Expositor of the Divine Books. His prayer |be] for the 
common weal of the believers. Amen.” {And written below in finer 
characters :] ‘‘I pray and beseech, O priest, [that] in the time of pre- 
senting the offering |i. e. celebrating the communion], [you do it] in be- 
half of the poor writer, that he may be made worthy, in the mercies [of 
God], to obtain pardon.” 


Title of the Liturgy of Nestorius (quire 7, fol. 2, b.): 


or [Relying] on the strength of Our Lord Jesus Christ we begin to 
write the Consecration of Mar Nestorius, Patriarch of Byzantium, 
which is the city Constantinople ; the ae without blood, and the 
one persecuted for the sake of the truth of his orthodox confession. 
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Mar Abba, Catholicos, the Great, when he went into the place of the 
Romans [i. e. the Greeks of mg a brought out (or translated) 
his Commemoration for the communion-elements, the Consecration of 
Mar Nestorius ; and they all adopted it, from the Greek into the Syriac, 
as Mar Yoannis, Catholicos, makes known in his mimré [homily, usu- 
ally metrical], which he composed for the [festival of the (?)] Fathers. 
His prayer [be] for us. 

‘And it is used in the consecration [communion] five times in the 
year: at Epiphany ; on the Friday of Mar John the Baptist; at the 
Commemoration of the Greek Doctors ; on the Wednesday of the Sup- 
plication of the Ninevites ; at Passover.” 

Colophon of the Liturgy of Nestorius (quire 9, fol. 6, b.): 


‘‘Ends the Order of Consecration of Mar Nestorius, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. His prayer [be] for the common weal of the believers. 
Amen.” 


Title of the Occasional Prefaces (quire 9, fol. 7, a.): ‘‘ Again through 
(lit., by the hand of) the Living God we write the Qanén dé chilath.” 


Colophon of the same (quire 10, fol. 2, b.): ‘* Ends the Qandn de chi- 
lath, and to Jah [be] glory.” 


Colophon of the whole book, occupying the last six pages; the para- 
graphs written in red and black alternately. (Begins quire 10, fol. 2, b.): 


** Ends, in the help of Our Lord and Our God, this Order of the Three 
Consecrations, in full, without diminution: The Consecration of the 
Apostles, and the Consecration of the Expositor, and the Consecration 
of Mar Nestorius. Their prayérs for the common weal of the true 
believers intercede with Our Lord. Amen. 

‘This Book of the Order of the Priests, now, was concluded and fin- 
ished, on the day of Saturday, at vespers of the sixth Sunday of the 
seven of the Apostles, whose Anthem is ‘ Worthy is Our Lord Jesus’ [or 
perhaps ‘ Our Lord Jesus, the promise,’ for one abbreviation is obscure], 
in the blessed month Tammuz, its first day, the beginning of the month, 
in the year two thousand and twenty and one of the blessed Greeks 
- e. 1 July, A. D. 1710]. To him upon whose strength relying we 

gan, and by the aid of whose faver we have finished, be glory never 
ceasing, and honor without bounds; to Him and to his Father and to 
the Holy Spirit, now, and in every time, and for ages of ages. 

‘And it was written in the village, blessing and blessed, and abound- 
ing in the orthodox faith, and strong in the Pauline teaching, the house 
of refuge of the destitute and the poor, and the dispenser of food [Jit., 
baker] of the ill-faring and the strangers and the hungry, Elqdésh, the 
village of the prophet Nahum, which he founded and set in order and 
built, beside the convent, the holy of holies, of Mar Rabban Hormizd 
the Persian. Our Lord Christ dwell in it and increase it by his power- 
ful right hand, and cause to cease and bring to nought the wrong of 
wrong-doers and the wickedness of the wicked, through the prayer of 
the Ark of Light, my Lady Mary. Amen. 

‘“‘And it was written in the days of the Father and Lord of Fathers, 
and head of the rectors and pastors, and anointer of priests, and dis- 
penser of talents, and binder of girdles, and good and wise and merci- 
ful, and long-suffering and meek and indulgent, the builder of convents 
and churches, and planter of schools and a house of teachings, lover of 
Christ, and full of goodness of spirit, Mar Elias, Catholicos, Patriarch 
of the East. May his throne be established to the end of days, and may 
his arm be strong with strength and victories, and may he live long 
years, many hundreds [of them], by the prayer of the apostles and 
fathers. Amen. 

‘* There wrote, nay rather defiled and corrupted and blackened this 
book with a purpose that is like that of writers, a man viler than all 
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[who are] of flesh, and despised of all [who are] of dust ; who also is 
not worthy to be mentioned by name ; but for the sake of the prayer 
for pardon that he may gather [i. e. as a vintage] from the mouth of 
readers, he makes known the name of his weakness : that he is by name 
Priest Giwargis, son of Priest Israel the Elqéshite ; beseeching [you], 
Pray for him before Our Lord. Amen. 

‘‘And this book was written at the command of his Lordship, and by 
the permission of his Fatherhood, and by the authority of his Holiness, 
Abin om e. Our Father] the blessed and happy and worthy of heaven, 
Mar Elias, Catholicos, Patriarch of the East. And he caused it to be 
written in the name of his faithful and departed Christian wife Ezdié, 
the daughter of the late priest Marfigé, who was of the village of El- 
qosh, as something of this memorable woman’s own. And he decreed 
it and gave it for the holy church and exalted dwelling that diffuseth 
holiness, of my Lady Mary, which is in our convent in the holy city 
Jerusalem; that they may make offerings e. according, 
to the provisions and ritual of the Nestorian burial-service book] in her 
behalf, and may make remembrance of her before the holy altar of Our 
Lord, that he may pardon her debts and her sins, and may mingle her 
with the just and the righteous in the bridechamber of his kingdom. 
Amen. [The last part of this sentence is a quotation from the Nesto- 
rian burial-service for women. | 

‘¢We entreat all owners [or, lordships], who may meet these lines, 
that if they find any errors [therein], they will not cast reproaches upon 
me, but will correct [them] in love. And let them know this; that 
every creature is deficient, and there is no perfection except to the One 
God, who—may he in his mercies forgive the unfaithfulnesses [Jit., 
adulteries, i. e. idolatry] of us all. Amen. 

‘“*Remembered be all the brethren strangers, who have made them- 
selves strangers to the world, and have journeyed unswervingly in the 
ese of chastity upon the holy altar of Our Lord, before the adorable 

rinity. And may we, poor and weak, by their prayers be aided and 
rescued from the snares of this world, and from the repentance of the 
world to come. Amen. 

‘Let not my Lord be afflicted with the reward of the five foolish 
maids, but [have his reward with those who] shall be delivered and 
rescued from the fire of Gehenna. Amen. 

‘* Blessed [be] thou, O God, forever. And may thy name be adored 
for generation of generation of generation of generation of generation 
of generation of generation of generation of generations. Amen.” 


It may be interesting to add the matter above referred to as written 
on the page immediately following the Liturgy of Addai and Mari. It . 
reads as follows : 


** Question.—If it happen that one of the believers does not partake of 
the communion [lit., consecration] on the day of Passover, has he [a 
right] to break his fast? And, likewise, if it happen that he be ona 
journey, and does not receive the communion at Passover, nor on the 
Saturday, nor on the Sunday of the Resurrection, has he [a right] to 
break his fast ? ‘ 

‘“‘Answer.—If he receives the communion at Passover, and does not 
receive it on the Saturday or the Sunday of the Resurrection, he shall 
not break his fast until the fifteenth day after the Resurrection. But 
if he does not receive it either at Passover or the Saturday or the Sun- 
day of the Resurrection, nor on the next day after it, it is necessary 
that he remain in his separation a month of days after the Resurrec- 
tion ; but that he fast [during that time] is not required.” 


Respecting the text of the manuscript, I have read it through, and 
found it very correctly written ; but I am not well enough acquainted 
with the subject matter to know how it compares with other copies. 
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A word may be added respecting the history of the volume. It 
seems beyond doubt that the book was presented to a church and con- 
vent of the Nestorians in Jerusalem, where it was formerly in use. 
That convent and church was probably the last of its sect in Jerusalem ; 
upon whose breaking up this manuscript became part of the scattered 
property. The only Syrian church or convent in Jerusalem now for 
many years is the Jacobite one ; all the others having been, at various 
times, the objects of Turkish seizure or sequestration. At present, 
according to the best authorities, there are no Nestorian residents nor 
Chaldaean residents (i. e. Nestorians united to Rome) in Jerusalem. 
An interesting passage in Assemani’s Bibliotheca Orientalis (Tom. III., 
Pars IL, p. cccexxxi.) shows that there was still one, but only one, 
church of the sect in Jerusalem (‘‘ In Syria & Palestina olim frequen- 
tissimi; nunc unam tantim ecclesiam Hierosolymis habent”™); though 
formerly they were so strong there that their Eastern brethren sent to 
them to collect funds for charitable purposes. There was a Nestorian 
archbishop in Jérusalem as early as A. D. 1247; and in 1616, Elias, 
patriarch of the Chaldaeans (i. e. of the Roman Catholic Nestorians) was 
appointed ‘‘ad Pontificem ” of the Nestorians in Jerusalem. Assemani’s 
testimony certainly relates to the time a little before and after the year 
1720; so that the church and monastery to which he refers must be the 
same with that to which this manuscript was presented. It is thus a 
relic of the last Nestorian church and convent in Jerusalem; but its 
history since the scattering and demolition of that church until it came 
into the hands of Dr. Prime, rests in obscurity. 


5. On a Syriac geographical chart ; by Prof. Richard Gottheil, 
Columbia College, New Vork City. 


The accompanying geographical chart is taken from the Berlin MS. 
(Sachau 81) of the M‘narath Kudhsé of Bar ‘Ebhraya.’ It is 
found in the third chapter, which is a sort of Hexaémeron, containing 
in the order of creation as set forth in the Book of Genesis, a compen- 
dium of all the physical sciences.2 In the section treating of the earth 
Bar ‘Ebhraya speaks about its stability, its physical divisions, about 
longitude and latitude, and about the seven Ls} 
sing. wadsl).” The chart of the habitable world, here reproduced, 
accompanies the text. The geographical literature of the Syrians is 
extremely small and unimportant.4 This chart, however, is, as far as 
my knowledge reaches, unique. 


1 See Hebraica, July, 1887, p. 249. 

2 Cf., for a work of such a character, Land, Anecdota Syriaca, vol.i. p.2ff.; Martin, 
L’ Hexaméron de Jacques @’ Edesse in Journal Asiatique, 1888, p. 155ff. 

3 He treats of these subjects also in the second part of his Sulaka Haunnanaya, of 
which I hope to speak in some other place. See Payne Smith, Catalogue, col. 581. 

4See J. P. N. Land, Aardrijkskundige Fragmenten uit de Syrische Literatuur der 
Zesde en Zevende Eeuw. Overgedrukt uit de Verslagen en Mededeelingen der Konink- 
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In its general arrangement it follows the charts which we find in 
such Arabic works as the geographies of Kazwini, Ibn Wardi, Ibn 
Haukal, Istahri, ete. They are extremely crude productions, and well 
merit the disdain of the historians of geography.5 Some of these 
charts simply show the habitable world divided into seven equal belts, 
without any attempt at projection, the names being simply noted down 
in their approximate places.6 The writer of our codex (A. D. 1403) 
has attempted this delineation, but has carried it out in a most prim- 
itive manner. 

The inhabitable part of the world (7 oixovuévy) is also divided into 
seven belts, corresponding to the seven of the uninhabitable part.7 
Hipparchus was the first to invent this system of «Aivata; but Marinus 
of Tyre was the one who first fixed their number at seven. This 
division became common throughout the oriental world. Our map is 
certainly modeled after an Arabic pattern. The numbers of the 
different «Aivara are placed on the outside of the semi-circle. The 
different points of the compass are also noted ; pbc 
tox . Encircling the earth, according to the old Homeric theories, 
is the bes Limitless ocean.9 The first parallel 
is that of the equator, Liam (—= 14 

Of the writing in our chart, I can only make out the following: 
Das mit the equator, or the burning 
ee ; and to the south of it there is nothing inhabitable™ The 
coast-lines are marked in red in the MS.; and a later hand, which is 
visible in other parts of the MS., has here and there added a few 
Arabic names which are very hard to read. 

The configuration of Europe is extremely primitive and contains: 
nothing beyond a few names. In the south-west corner we find the 
wos,ll? 152], the land of Andalusia, where the bx Arabs live. 


lijke sbetee van Wetenschappen, Afdeeling Letterkunde, 3de Reeks, Deel iii. 
Amsterdam 

5 De Santarem, Essai sur Vhistoire de la Cosmographie et de la Cartographie pendant 
le Moyen-Age. Paris, 1849. Vol. i., p. 190. O. Peschel’s Geschichte der Erdkunde, 
zweite Auflage, herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. Sophus Ruge. Miinchen, 1877, p. 145. 

6 See Kazwini, Kitab athar albalad wahbar al'abad, vol. ii., ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 8, 
also in de Santarem, loc. cit., p. 388. 

7 See Mokadessi, p. oA 

8 Peschel, p. 51. 

9 See Payne Smith, col. 88. 

10 Mokadessi, ibid., 1. 16. 

i Cf. Edrisi and Béruni, cited by Peschel, p. 154. 
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Along the southern coast are mentioned 1225 sso} the great Rome 
(with no attempt at a projection of Italy !), Constantinople, 
and balopwass Kalchedon. To the north are bee? Frank and the 
Seythians. The Les Pontus Sea is also roughly 
drawn. The short distance between this sea and the Baltic!? is 
occupied by the bp Bulgarians. This Baltic, or 
‘Sea of Warnag, as it is called, is entirely out of position, and, as 
among the Arabians, is considered to be a part of the great northern 
sea,}8 

In Asia Minor, Bar ‘Ebhraya registers HYopop Trebizond, 
Philadelphia, probably Anatolia, Tar- 


sus. The later hand has added xybolo Melitene. After a couple of 
names which cannot be made out, there follow bacye/20] Cappadocia, 
and an illegible name ending in -“0%-mos. 

In Syria and Palestine I read the following names, 3°, Tyre, bebe 
Ceesarea, Ascalon, Damascus, Jerusalem. 
The Mediterraneum is fairly drawn, and contains epee Cyprus, 
Rhodes, a2 Chios (?) and Sicily. The later hand 
has added Crete, and what seems to be which 
would again be Sicily! 

Between Palestine and Africa lies =, Mesrén (Egypt); and on the 
wean bee Red Sea the place is noted where Israel passed over and 
Pharao sank Sago Our chart knows nothing 
of the lower part of Africa beyond where the KK2a) Nubians live. 
The wads.ds }ind River Nile has a most extended course, running 
first to the south, and then to the west almost through the whole 
breadth of Africa. Where the Nile turns in its course we find 1239 


Dongola, i.e. Garmil ie, Zeng (2), 


12 This is an old mistake of Ptolemeeus. Most of the Arabic geographers knew 
better. See Peschel, loc. cit., pp. 57, 108. 


Abulteda, Takwim Albuldan, p. Kazwint, (p. has a 
very poor opinion of this sea, where there is eternal snow, and where no flowers 


can bloom. 
14 xaSLes! , in the fifth ysl according to Mokadessi, p. ff}, line 7; but ac- 


cording to Abulfeda (p. Ae), in the fourth. 
15 Abulfeda, p. 159. 
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the common name among the Arabs for the dark races of eastern 
Africa, and perhaps also Habesh, i. e. Ethiopia. 

In the interior of Africa there live base] black 
barbarians, also Arabs. At the very end of the Nile is the beg 
be. . soko Mount...... ? On the northern coast of Africa are noted 
Alexandria, and yoo uly 1205.2] 
r+>1° all the places of Egypt, Kiiz,’Aswan and Sa‘id. In the north- 
western corner of Africa we read p22 152] Dace] bingy 
eee the citics of the western Arabs, i.e. the place of ‘Abd el 
Mu'min. The later hand has written in Arabic ON pill (oly pail 
Kairawan ?), Africa, Barbary. Between Africa and 


Europe we have the wtdecily JAS... pillars (?) of Hercules, and close 
by the ons} bee Adriatic Sea, which runs along the coast of Africa. 

In Southern Arabia Bar ‘Ebhraya places the bony beds pemote 
South; in the interior om Sbha, bax Subhd, and Vathrib ; 
to the north ¢ Paran and +42 503 Mount Sinai. The second hand 


has also added psu Negran and 90 Hadramaut. 

To theright of Arabia lies the bee Seu of the 
Elamites, i. e. the Persians.” Above the Persian Gulf we have 
Kirman (Carmania), Wr Sirdz, Basra (by the later hand 
al Trak), Baghdad, 1222 (i. e. Kijfa. A little 
further to the north lie Harrdn, 2 Haleb (Aleppo), 
Maiperkat (the Line of the Arabs), and 


Armenia. To the west again we have 3H Hallat (bY), 30.2] Athoy 
(Assyria), 2494 (Nisibis), and the ron Gute. 
The second hand notes gliw at Taberistén (very much out of 


position) and another name which I am unable to read. 

The Caspian Sea is moved much too far eastward. It is called by 
‘its old name bebe} bsesl8 Sea of Hyrcania. To the south of it lies 
1d205 badso5} Greater Armenia. In Persia and to the north of India 
Bar ‘Ebhraya has the following: South of the Hyrcanian Sea the 
bepoul> 152] Place of the Iberians ; to the south of Armenia Major 


Dydrbigin, Hamadhin, Tis, Kazwin, 


16 Peschel, p. 122. 
17 Land, loe. cit., p. 14. 
8 Lalosom Land, Anecdota, iii., p. 334, line 2. 
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Ispahdn and Babylon, which is situated in our chart on 
the wrong side of the Persian Gulf. The Arabic additions are 
haul, Wasit, just Anbar, and two other names which I cannot 
make out. 

India is divided into 1,2 ea Outer Indiv towards the west and 
beng beopteny §2052] places of the Inner Indians to the east. To the 
north of India lies the ,2229 421 place of Kuthdn (?) which is doubt- 
less the same as the 402 mentioned by our author in his Chronicon,’ 
241. The second hand has added Kabul and 


Segestin. We have to note 1ta2 Bohara, reper Samarkand and 
and Howarezm. 

To the east of India lies the oo xs Indian Ocean, in which are 
the Island of Serendib,!9 and the 1201.09 Island 
of....2 In the south-east corner are some Arabic names of which I 
can read only one, pees Kakmir. 


Along the eastern border of the world live the Lon, Sindiye 
(Chinese), which is also recorded in Arabic RK There is 
another name in Syriac which seems perfectly plain, but which I am 
unable to read. Then come the Lay Dose} Lilon 
La—.ss Huns or the outer Turks, who are the Mongolians.2® The 
mystical 4H Gog, or 4? |2aupse City of Gog, appears three times 


(the cos om of the Arabs). 

The other names mentioned in the north are ols}2 Fardb (tL), 
dix G’org’an (ul>;>) ; also the KALA. A/lani2! and the 
beoaccs Valley of the Kaphaskayé. In the extreme north we have 
ee Sp desolate mountains in which are the Huns who are 


very bestial and wild. 
I regret that a copy of Yakiit was not at my disposal. 


19 Notices et Extraits, ii., pp. 392, 400. Peschel, p. 116, note 3, explains the name. 
2 Cf. Bar ‘Ali apud Payne Smith, col. 994, s. v. baton, and 2030 s. v. iatimgte a 
21 Land, Aardrijkskundige Fragmenten, p. 19. 
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6. The grammatical works of Abu Zakariyyé Yahyi ben 
Dawid Hayytg; by Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr., University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


Abu ZakariyyA Yahya ben Dawid Hayydg, or, as he is more commonly 
known, Yehtidé Hayyig, was born in Fez about the middle of the tenth 
century, but spent the greater part of his life in Cordova. He is the 
author of two grammatical works—the one treating of the so-called 
weak verbs in Hebrew,' the other of verbs with stems containing a 
reduplication of the second radical’—which may be said to have revo- 
lutionized the study of Hebrew grammar during the Middle Ages. Led 
by a study of Arabic grammar to apply to the Hebrew language the 
principle set up by Arabic grammarians for Arabic, that every stem 
must consist of at least three letters, Hayyfg was enabled to remove the 
stumbling-block to a systematic treatment of Hebrew grammar—the 
apparent irregularities of the ‘weak’ and the ‘reduplicated’ verbs. 
The predecessors of Hayydg labored in vain to explain the peculiarities 
arising in the conjugation of such verbs. Their efforts culminated in 
the curious and artificial theory maintained by the immediate predeces- 
sor of Hayytig, Menahem ben Sarik, that a letter which in the course of 
conjugation dropped out, or apparently dropped out, could never be 
part of the stem. The logical outcome of this theory was the assertion 
that stems could consist indifferently of five, four, three, two letters, 
or even of one letter.* 

Hayytg put an end to the confusion resulting from such views and 
such a treatment of the language, through the new principle which he 
claims to have found, and his treatises are mainly devoted to a practi- 
cal application thereof. These two works of his became the models 
upon which his successor and pupil, the famous Abu’-l-walid Merwaén 
Ibn Ganah worked out his elaborate grammatical system. The latter’s 
dictionary‘ and grammar’ of the Hebrew language may be designated 
as the unfolding of the germs contained in the two treatises of Hayyfg . 

In addition to these two treatises, Hayyfg wrote a little work on the 
accents ;° and, according to Abhrahém Ibn Ezr&’, a fourth, under the 
title, ‘‘ Book of Spices.” The last was in all probability also of a gram- 
matical character, but is apparently lost. The three extant works of 
Hayytg have been translated into Hebrew twice, by Mose Gikatilia and 
by Abhréhém Ibn Ezra, both of whom flourished in Spain during the 
eleventh century. — Gikatilia’s rather free rendering of the two treatises 


1 Kitab el-af‘dli dawdti huréfi-’l-laini. 
Kitab el-afali dawdti'l-mi t laini. 

3 See the writer’s article on Menahem ben Sarfik in Hebraica, vol. iv., no. 1, p. 28. 
4 Kitdb el-Usil, edited by Adolf Neubauer, Oxford, 1881. 

5 Kitdb el-Lumd, edited by Joseph Derenbourg, Paris, 1887. 

Kitab et-Tankit. 

1 Sefer Mozniim, edition of Venice, p. 197a. 
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with copious additions has been edited by William Nutt ;:° while the 
Arabic text of the Kitab et-Tankit, and Ibn Ezra’s more literal but less 
elegant translation of the three works, have been published by Leopold 
Dukes.® The Arabic original of the two important treatises, however, 
still remains unedited, and Derenbourg is certainly justified when he 
says ‘‘ on peut le regretter.”" 

Three complete manuscripts of these treatises are extant, two in the 
Bodleian collection,"' and one in the Imperial library at St. Petersburg." 
There is also a small fragment of the work on the weak verbs in the 
Royal library at Berlin." 


7. Announcement of a proposed complete edition of the works 
of Edward Hincks, with a biographical introduction and portrait 
of the author. Presented, on behalf of the Semitic Seminary of 
the Johns Hopkins University, by Dr. Cyrus Adler. 


At the last meeting of the American Oriental Society, held in Balti- 
more, October, 1887, Prof. Paul Haupt remarked, in note 36 of his 
**Prolegomena to a Comparative Assyrian Grammar” (Proc., p. Lxiv), 
‘*Hincks’s merits have by no means been sufficiently recognized. 
Many discoveries ascribed to various Assyriologists go back to Hincks. 
I consider Edward Hincks the greatest of all cuneiformists, and it is 
my desire, as soon as I can possibly find the time, to set up for this 
really unique man a worthy biographical monument.” Prof. Haupt’s 
feelings in this matter-are shared by a number of distinguished orien- 
talists: for instance, Prof. A. H. Sayce of Oxford, and the late Justus 
Olshausen and Emil Roediger of Berlin. Compare Lagarde’s Mitthei- 
lungen, vol. i., G6ttingen, 1884, p. 152, and Gétt. Gel. Anzeig., 1883, st. 9 
and 10, p. 276. It seems not to be generally known that all the philo- 
logical remarks in Layard’s early book on Nineveh and Babylon are due 
to the genius of the great Irish decipherer. Layard says, for instance, 
l. ¢., p. 117, “‘I take this opportunity of attributing to their proper 
source the discoveries of the names of Nebuchadnezzar and Babylon in- 
advertently assigned to others in my ‘ Nineveh and’its Remains.’ We 
owe these, with many others of scarcely less importance, to the inge- 
nuity and learning of Dr. Hincks ;” and on the following page he adds, 


8 Under the title, Seika sifré had-Dikduk, London, 1870. Gikatilia’s transla- 
tion of the book on accents has not been found. | 

In Ewald & Dukes’s Beitrige z. Geschichte d. Spracherklérung d. A. T., vol. iii., 
Stuttgart, 1844. 

10 Opuscules et Traités @ Aboulwalid, etc. Paris, 1880: p. exix. 

1 A, Pococke 134. Uri 185. Neubauer, 1453. B. Pococke 99. Uri 459. 
Neubauer, 1452. , 

12 Firkowitsch collection, Nos. 184-85. 

18 Mss, or. Oct. 242. For a description of these manuscripts, as well as for 
further remarks on Hayytg, and for a specimen chapter of the Arabic text taken 
from the treatise on weak verbs, see the writer’s dissertation published in Stade’s 
Zeitschrift f. die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Jahrgang 5, 1885, Heft 2, Giessen. 
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‘*T must here remind the reader that any new discoveries in the cunei- 
form inscriptions referred to in the text are to be attributed to Dr. 
Hincks.” 

The true share which Dr. Hincks had in the decipherment of the 
cuneiform inscriptions can only be made evident by a complete edition 
of his various papers, all of which are of more than ephemeral value ; 
their re-publication in convenient shape would not only pay a debt of 
gratitude to a distinguished scholar, but would also earn the thanks of 
all Assyriologists, those now living, as well as those to come. The 
learned world will be surprised at the variety and scope of Dr. Hincks’s 
works, 

We propose to reprint all Dr. Hincks’s writings, with carefully pre- 
pared indices to the whole book, a biographical introduction, and a 
portrait of the author, a copy of which was presented to Prof. Haupt 
by the late Dr. Samuel Birch, the distinguished keeper of the Depart- 
ment of Oriental Antiquities of the British Museum. In pursuance of 
this plan, which appeals, we trust, to all friends of oriental research, 
we have placed ourselves in communication with Dr. Hincks’s Alma 
Mater, Trinity College, Dublin, as well as with the Royal Irish Acad- 
emy. Both of these bodies have welcomed the project, offering all the 
assistance in their power. 

To indicate the scope of our undertaking, and to enable all interested 
to assist us in making the work as complete as possible, we have 
thought it expedient to subjoin a tentative list of Dr. Hincks’s most 
important contributions to cuneiform research and kindred subjects. 
Most of the papers are scattered, we might even say buried, in maga- 
zines and periodicals hardly accessible to the majority of Assyriologists. 
The biographical material thus far published is scanty. Obituary no- 
tices of Dr. Hincks appeared in the Daily Northern Whig, December 5, 
1866, in the London Athenceum, 2d vol., 1886, p. 839, in the Annual 
Report of the Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature for 1867, 
and in the Journal of Sacred Literature and Biblical Record for 1867, 
pp. 250 and 503. (Compare also Sayce, JRAS. NS. vol. ix., pp. 24 and 
57.) These statements can no doubt be completed by careful search. 
Prof. Haupt intends to go to Dublin during the course of the summer 
to obtain all available information, letters, manuscripts, and papers. 

For suggestions, advice, and the presentation of this subject to Trin- 
ity College and the Royal Irish Academy, we are indebted to Prof. W. 
F, Stockley of Fredericton, N. B., to the Reverend Canon Smith of 
Dublin, and especially to Dr. John K. Ingram of Dublin, the distin- 
guished writer on Political Economy. 


TENTATIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF Dr. HINCKS’S WORKS.* 


1. On the Year and Cycle used by the Ancient Egyptians; read 
April 9, 1838. Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. xviii., 
Part II., pp. 153-198. . 


* The papers of which so far we have no copies in Baltimore are marked with 
an asterisk. 
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2. On the Egyptian Stele or Tablet; read June 24, 1841. Trans. 
Roy. Irish Acad., vol. xix., Polite Literature, pp. 49-71. 

3. On the true date of the Rosetta Stone and the inferences deduci- 
ble from it; read May 9, 1842. Trans. Roy. Ir. Acad., vol. xix., 
Polite Lit., pp. 72-77. 

4. On the Age of the Eighteenth Dynasty of Manetho; read Decem- 
ber 12, 1842. Trans. Roy. Ir. Acad., vol. xxi., Polite Lit., pp. 1-10. 

5. On the Defacement of Divine and Royal Names on Egyptian Mon- 
uments; read February 26, 1844. Trans. Roy. Ir. Acad., vol. xxi., 
Polite Lit., pp. 105-113: 

6. An attempt to ascertain the number, names and powers of the Let- 
ters of the Hieroglyphic or Ancient Egyptian Alphabet ; grounded on 
the Establishment of a New Principle in the use of Phonetic charac- 
ters; read January 26, February 9, and June 8, 1846. Trans. Roy. 
Ir, Acad., vol. xxi., Polite Lit., pp. 132-232. P 

7. *A paper in the Literary Gazette, June 27, 1846. (Referred to by 
Layard, ‘‘ Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 116.) 

8. On the three kinds of Persepolitan Writing and on the Babylonian 
Lapidary Characters; read November 30 and December 14, 1846. 
Trans. Roy. Ir. Acad., vol. xxi., Polite Lit., pp. 233-248. 

9. On the third Persepolitan writing, and on the mode of expressing 
numerals in Cuneatic characters; read January 11, 1847. Trans. Roy. 
Ir. Acad., vol. xxi., Polite Lit., pp. 249-256. 

10. On the Inscriptions at Van; read December 4, 1847. Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. ix., pp. 387-422 ; and an additional me- 
moir read March 4, 1848 ; JRAS., vol. ix., pp. 423-449. 

11. On the Khorsabad Inscriptions ; read June 25, 1849. Trans. Roy. 
Trish Acad., vol. xxii., Polite Lit., pp. 3-72. 

12. *The Names of Sennacherib and Nebuchadnezzar Identified. 
Trans. Roy. Ir. Acad. 1850. 

18. On the Language and Mode of Writing of the Ancient Assyrians. 
Reports of the British Association for the Promotion of Science, 1850 ; 
p. 140. 

14, On the Assyro-Babylonian Phonetic Characters; read May 24, 
1852. Trans. Roy. Ir. Acad., vol. xxii., Polite Lit., pp. 293-370. 
15, (Published as a separate pamphlet under the title A List of Assyro- 
Babylonian Characters with their Phonetic Values, Dublin, 1852.) 

16. On the Ethnological Bearing of the Recent Discoveries in con- 
- nection with the Assyrian Inscriptions. Rep. Br. Assn., 1852, pp. 85-87. 

17. On the forms of the personal Pronoun of the two first persons in 
the Indian, European, Syro-Arabic and Egyptian Languages. Rep. 
Br. Assn., 1882, p. 88. 

"18. On certain ancient Mines. Rep. Br. Assn., 1852, pp. 110-112, 


19. The Nimrad Obelisk. Dublin University Magazine, vol. xlii., 
October, 1853, pp. 420-426. 


[ ] 
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20. * Monograms for Assyrian months, names of cardinal points (lith- 
ographed). Dublin, 1853. (Referred to by Menant, Assyrie, Paris, 1886, 
p. 159.) 


21. Chronology of the reigns of Sargon and Sennacherib. Journal 
of Sacred Literature and Biblical Record, New Series, vol. vii., No. 12, 
1854, pp. 393-410. 


22. On the Personal Pronouns of the Assyrian and other Languages, 
especially Hebrew; read June 26, 1854. Trans. Roy. Ir. Acad., vol. 
xxiii., Polite Lit., pp. 3-10. 


23. Report to the Trustees of the British Museum respecting certain 
Cylinders and terra-cotta tablets with Cuneiform inscriptions. Lon- 
don, 1854, pp. 19. 


24. A Report on the Cuneiform Inscriptions in the British Museum; 
Jr. of Sac. Lit. and Bib. Rec., N. S., vol. viii., October, 1854, pp. 231- 
234 (reprinted from Literary Gazette, August 3, 1854). 


25. On the Assyrian Mythology; read November 13, 1854. Trans. 
Roy. Ir. Acad., vol. xxii., Polite Lit., pp. 405-422. 


26. Letter from Dr. Hincks in. reply to Colonel Rawlinson’s Note on 
the Successor of Sennacherib (dated November 29, 1854). JRAS., 
vol. xv., 1855, pp. 402-403. 


27. On the Chronology of the Twenty-sixth Egyptian Dynasty and of 
the commencement of the Twenty-seventh; read November 13, 1854. 
Trans. Roy. Ir. Acad., vol. xxii., Polite Lit., pp. 423-436. 


28. On a Tablet in the British Museum, recording in cuneatic charac- 
ters an Astronomical Observation; with incidental remarks on the 
Assyrian Numerals, Divisions of Time and Measures of Length; read 
November 12, 1855. Trans. Roy. Ir. Acad., vol. xxiii., Polite Lit., pp. 
31-47. 

29. On Assyrian Verbs. 

I. Journal Sac. Lit. and Bib. Rec.; TS., vol. i., July, 1855. pp. 
381-393. 
II. do. TS., vol. ii., October, 1855, pp. 141-162. 
Ill. do. TS., vol. iii., April, 1856, pp. 152-171. 
IV. do. TS., vol. iii., July, 1856, pp. 392-403. 


30. Brief des Herrn Dr. Edw. Hincks an Prof. Brockhaus (on Akka- 
dian). Dated Killyleagh, January 24, 1856. Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, vol. x., pp. 516-518. (This letter is re- 
ferred to by Dr. Lottner in the Transactions of the (English) Philologi- 
cal Society, vol. x., 1858, in a paper entitled ‘‘Remarks on the Nation 
by which the Cuneiform mode of writing was invented ;” p. 124.) 


81. On the Eclipse of the Sun mentioned in the first book of Herod- 
otus. Rep. Br. Assn., 1856, p. 27. 


32. On the Chronology of the Egyptian Dynasties prior to the reign 


of Psammetichus. Jr. Sac. Lit. and Bib. Rec., TS., vol. iii., July, 
1856, pp. 472-475 (reprinted from Lit. Gazette). 
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33. On Mr. Bosanquet’s Chronological System. Jr. Sac. Lit. and 
Bib. Rec., TS., vol. iv., January, 1857, pp. 462-466. 


34. On the Relation between the newly discovered Akkadian lan- 
guage and Indo-European, Semitic and Egyptian languages; with 
remarks on the original values of certain Semitic letters and on the 
state of the Greek Alphabet at different periods. Rep. Br. Assn., 1857, 
pp. 134-148. 


35. Letter of Dr. Hincksto..... Jr. Sac. Lit. and Bib. Rec., TS., 
vol. v., July, 1857, p. 487. 

36. On the Rectification of Sacred and Profane Chronology which the 
newly discovered Apis-steles render necessary. Jr. Sac. Lit. and Bib. 
Rec., TS., vol. ix., October, 1858, pp. 126-139. 


37. Babylon and its Priest Kings. Jr. Sac. Lit. and Bib. Rec., TS., 
vol. ix., January, 1859, pp. 296-309. 


38. Review of Bunsen’s “Egypt’s Place in Universal History.” 
Dublin Univ. Mag., vol. liv., July, 1859, pp. 20-32. 


39. On recorded Observations of the planet Venus in the 7th century 
before Christ. Rep. Br. Assn., 1860, pp. 35-36. 


40. On certain Ethnological Boulders and their probable origin. Rep. 
Br. Assn., 1860, pp. 156-162. 


41. Ancient Sanskrit Literature-—A Review of Max Miiller’s “A 
History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature so far as it illustrates the primi- 
tive religion of the Brahmans.” Dub. Univ. Mag., vol. lv., April, 1860, 
pp. 400-411. 


42. Dr. Hincks’s reply to Dr. Ballantyne. Dub. Univ. Mag., vol. lvi., 
October, 1860, pp. 509-512. 


_48. Comparative Translation of the Inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I. 
JRAS., vol. xviii., 1861, pp. 164-219. 


44. On Manetho’s Chronology of the New Kingdom ; read December 
15, 1860. JRAS., vol. xviii., 1861, pp. 378-392. 

45. On the Quantity of the Acceleration of the Moon’s Mean Motion, 
as indicated by the Records of Ancient Eclipses. Rep. Br. Assn., 1861, 
pp. 21-23. (See remarks on the paper by the Astronomer Royal, p. 12.) 

46. Arioch and Belshazzar. Jr. Sac. Lit. and Bib. Rec., TS., vol. 
xv., January, 1862, pp. 398-420. 

47. On the Relationship between the Variation of the Eccentricity 
of the Earth’s Orbit and the Moon’s Mean Motion in Longitude. Rep. 
Br. Assn., 1863, p. 6. 

48. On the Polyphony of the Assyrio-Babylonian Cuneiform Writing. 
A letter to Professor Renouf from Edward Hincks, D.D. (from the At- 
lantis, vol. iv.). Dublin, 1863, pp. 58, 

49. The Egyptian Dynasties of Manetho. 

I. Jr. Sac. Lit. and Bib. Rec. 48. Ul. January, 1863, pp. 333-376. 
II. do. 4S. IV. January, 1864, pp. 421-465. 
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50. Chaldean Interpretations. Jr. Sac. Lit. and Bib. Rec. 458., vol. 
v., July, 1864, pp. 421-425. 

51. On the Assyro-Babylonian Measures of Time ; read April 10, 1865. 
Trans. Roy. Ir. Acad., vol. xxiv., Polite Lit., pp. 13-24. 


52. Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian Grammar. JRAS., vol. ii. 
N. S., 1866, pp. 480-519. 


The collection and republication of Dr. Hincks’s works will constitute 
an important preparation for our proposed Assyrian-English Glossary, 
announced in the last number of the Proceedings. 


8. Note on the Collection of Oriental Antiquities in the Na- 
tional Museum at Washington, D. C., by Dr. Cyrus Adler. 


At the last meeting of our Society, I had the honor of announcing 
that the U. 8. National Museum had decided to form a study-collection 
of Assyrian Antiquities, with the understanding that an attempt be 
made to first obtain a representative collection of fac-similes of Assyr- 
ian and Babylonian objects preserved in this country. The work is 
steadily progressing. The first Assyrian case on the floor of the Na- 
tional Museum contains, among other curious objects (as for instance a 
piece of unburnt brick collected at the Birs Nimrud as early as 1830, 
some contract tablets, etc., etc.), fac-similes and rolled-out flat impres- 
sions of the unique collection of Assyrian and Babylonian seals brought 
together by the late Rev. William Frederick Williams, American Mis- 
sionary at Mosul. The originals are mostly in the possession of the va- 
rious members of the Williams family, but few having passed into the 
hands of other persons. Those which are the property of Mr. R. 8S. 
Williams of Utica, Dr. G. H. Williams of Baltimore, Mr. Talcott Wil- 
liams of Philadelphia, Miss C. D. Williams, Mr. P. V. Rogers, and Dr. 
A. G. Bower, have been kindly placed at the disposal of the Museum. 
Each lender is to receive a set of casts of the objects loaned. The col- 
lection is being catalogued ; and the character of the various hard 
stones has been accurately determined by Dr. G. H. Williams, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Mineralogy and Geology at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Some of the seals in the Williams collection have been 
described by the eminent French archeologist, M. Joachim Menant, in 
the American Journal of Archeology, vol. II., Baltimore, 1886, pp. 
247-260 ; but the majority of the objects are as yet unpublished. 

Such a complete collection of casts is all the more important, because, 
in spite of Miss Amelia B. Edwards’s just warnings against the disper- 
sion of Egyptian Antiquities, in the Leyden Congress Transactions, it 
seems that Assyrian antiquities will suffer the same fate in this 
country. Archeological studies, however, cannot prosper without 
proper centralization. 

It may be interesting to some of our members to learn that there are 
also some Oriental MSS. in the National Museum. One of the most in- 
teresting of these is among the Grant relics: a copy of the Ethiopic 
version of the Gospels presented to General Grant by Lord Napier, who 
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captured it with King Theodore of Abyssinia in 1867. The MS. con- 
tains the four Gospels (Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John), with calendars 
of church festivals, lives of the apostles (but slightly different from 
those contained in the Synaxaria), and directions concerning the ser- 
vice. It is written on vellum; there are 396 pages, in dimension 143x 
12} inches. The letters are black and red, with illuminated punctuation 
marks. It is bound in heavy boards, covered with crimson velvet, and 
decorated with gilt and silver; floral and arabesque metal ornaments 
are riveted to the boards. We learn from a statement of the scribe on 
page 18b that the MS. was written by order of the King Sarza Dengel 
and presented to the Monastery of the Lebanon ‘in order that the 
king’s name might be remembered in this world and in the world to 
come.” <A few lines below, the name of Mark, the archbishop, is 
found ; and in the British Museum Catalogue, p. 235, Prof. Wright has 
described a MS. dated in the 20th year of Sarza Dengel and in the 6th 
of Mark, Metropolitan of Ethopia. Sarza Dengel (‘‘ root of the Virgin”) 
died in 1597. The MS. presents other interesting features, a discussion 
of which I reserve for a future number of the Proceedings. 


_ 9, Explanation concerning a remark in the notes of the Prele- 
gomena to a Comparative Assyrian Grammar; by Prof. Paul 
Haupt, of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


In note 29 of my Prolegomena, JAOS., vol. xiii., p. Lxiii, I remarked : 
‘*T must mention here that the first proof of my article (devoted to a 
critical examination of Prof. Jacob Barth’s paper on the nominal pre- 
fix na in Assyrian), which went to press in the early part of September, 
was sent by somebody to Jacob Barth several months ago along with 
the invitation to write a Gegenartikel in the next part of the Munich 
Journal of Assyriology!” In a long letter, dated Berlin, March 29, 
1888, Herr Jacob Barth admits that the first proof of my article in 
question was sent to him by somebody, whose name he declines to men- 
tion, but requests me to state that this, no doubt most gratifying mark 
of obliging thoughtfulness, was not accompanied by an invitation to 
write a Gegenartikel in the next number of the Zeitschrift fiir Assyrio- 
logie. I will freely confess that I was under the impression that the 
estimable editor of ZA. had rendered Herr Jacob Barth this service, 
chiefly on account of a letter from England received by me about the 
end of October last, and it is with genuine satisfaction that I state here 
spontaneously that, according to Herr Jacob Barth’s most emphatic 
assurance, my silent surmise on this particular point was not correct. 


10. On some Babylonian cylinders supposed to represent hu- 
man sacrifices , by Rev. Dr. W. H. Ward, of New York City. 


Dr. Ward offered some considerations on the Babylonian cylinder 
seals supposed by Menant to represent human sacrifices. They show 
a man, generally naked, in an attitude of fear before another figure 
who appears to be attacking him. There is little to show that this rep- 
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resents a human sacrifice rather than divine vengeance, or an incident 
in war or any other conflict. Among the nine cylinders, so catalogued 
by Menant in the ‘‘ Collection de Clercq,” several can hardly represent 
human sacrifices. Thus figure 181 shows the ‘ Pontife” as winged, 
and, of course, a god and not a priest. This carries with it figure 176, 
where the ‘“‘ victim” is in the same attitude falling over a rock, and 
which is apparently from the same workshop, and which cannot there- 
fore be a sacrifice. To the same effect is figure 181 bis, where the same 
winged god attacks a human-headed bull with a dagger. Here it is 
plain that both the winged god and the mythical creature which is 
being attacked forbid the idea of a human sacrifice. In figure 181, and 
others, Menant sees in the groups of personages in conflict, one of 
whom is being conquered, the slaying of other victims for sacrifice. 
But in figure 181 the ‘‘ victim” carries a weapon shaped like a club, 
which forbids the idea of sacrifice. In anumber of cylinders of this 
class, as in Menant, ‘‘ Pierres Gravées,” I., p. 153, fig. 96, the so-called 
‘** Pontife” holds a weapon over the head of the ‘‘ victim,” who is on 
one knee and lifts up one arm in terror. 

To get the true meaning of this scene it may be necessary to compare 
one or two other cylinders, as Lajard ‘‘Culte de Mithra,” xxxii. 2, 
where this same victim, drawn very diminutively, cowers under another | 
figure, apparently a deity, with the scimiter generally carried by Mero- 
dach in one hand, and a bunch of what might be lotus blossoms, or, 
more likely, thunderbolis in the other. It would seem to represent 
Ramman terrifying man with his lightnings. Another similar cylinder 
is found in Cullimore’s ‘‘ Oriental Cylinders,” figure 119, where this 
same deity holds his weapon over three victims who have fallen pros- 
trate. See also Lajard, ‘‘Culte de Mithra,” liv., A, 5, where the same 
god appears with his weapon and his bundle of lotuses or thunder- 
bolts, and with his foot on his victim. Also see ib., liv., B, 5, where 
the same victim appears again under the foot of the same god, but this 
time with a bundle of straight lines in his hand, which cannot be 
lotuses. These scenes cannot represent a human sacrifice, and yet they 
must belong to the same class as the one last cited from Menant. 

The suggestion that the figure who appears so many times, in a short 
garment and with his right hand holding a weapon over his head, and 
sometimes with a bunch of ‘“thunderbolts” in his hand, sometimes 
with and sometimes without a victim cowering before him or under 
his feet, is Ramman, the god of storms, is offered with some hesitation, 
chiefly on account of a parallel scene depicted on a cylinder belonging 
to the Metropolitan Museum. Here the same god, as I have taken this 
figure to be, with the curved scimiter in his uplifted right hand, and 
with a mace or club in his left, stands threatening the same cowering 
figure ; but this latter figure is held down by a third figure similar to 
the god, who puts his hand on the “‘ victim’s ” head, and who carries a 
bow on his shoulder. Certainly the bow is not the weapon of a sacri- 
ficing priest. 

With these figures, where a cowering figure is seen before a threaten- 
ing one, must be compared another small class on which appears a simi- 
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lar naked cowering figure before a lion whose mouth is open to devour 
him, as in Menant, ‘‘ Pierres Gravées,” I., p. 148, fig. 91. It might 
have seemed that this was a case of sacrifice by throwing a victim to 
lions. But the cylinder belonging to the Metropolitan Museum shows 
us the victim holding a shield over his head, a protection not likely to 
be carried by a victim offered in sacrifice. There appears to be no clear 
evidence of human sacrifices from the old Babylonian cylinders. 


11. On a new theory of the nature of the so-called Emphatic 
Consonants in the Semitic languages ; by Prof. George F. Moore, 
_of Andover, Mass. 


In the American Journal of Philology, 1887, p. 268, note, Prof. Haupt 
describes the Ethiopic ¢, 4, p as tenues with glottal catch (festem Ab-— 
satz); and sadai as an affricata with glottal catch. Ina paper read 
at the meeting of this Society in Baltimore, October, 1887 (Proceedings, 
p. xlii), Mr. Edgar P. Allen ascribes a similar character to the Em- 
phatics in all the Semitic languages. ‘‘ The peculiarity of these sounds 
is a combination of glottal catch with the mouth position. The glottal 
catch may follow the mouth position or be simultaneous with it. There 
is a difference in different dialects and with different sounds.” Mr. 
Allen’s Phonetic Studies, to which it is understood we are to look for 
an exposition of the grounds on which this assertion rests, have not yet 
appeared. In the meantime it can do no harm to call attention to some 
of the considerations which make against his theory. We shall hardly 
err in regarding Mr. Allen’s position as a generalization of Prof. Haupt’s 
remarks on the Ethiopic Emphatics. We have then to begin with the 
latter. 

Recent observations on the way Abyssinian priests pronounce Ethi- 
opic, recognize a class of so-called explosive sounds, namely &, ¢, ts 
(sadai) and p, which were, as far as I know, first described by Isenberg, 
in his Amharic grammar (1842), as belonging to the latter language.! 
Trumpp, in 1873 (ZDMG., 1874, p. 515 ff.), had the opportunity of study- 
ing the modern pronunciation of Ethiopic from the lips of an Abys- 
sinian whom the revision of the Amharic Bible brought to Europe. 
Unfortunately neither Isenberg nor Trumpp gives a precise physiologi- 
cal description of the sounds in question. The former says that & ‘‘is a 
sudden explosion of breath from the palate, after the latter has been 
spasmodically contracted.” The latter writes: ‘‘ Ihre Aussprache ist 
schwer zu beschreiben ; sie ist annihernd die folgende: die Glottis wird 
geschlossen, die Lippen dann plotzlich gedffnet, und der betreffende Laut 
voll explodirt.” One must think, as Kénig has already observed, that 
Trumpp had in mind p only, when he speaks of the sudden opening of 
the lips, as a characteristic of these sounds. The breaking of a lip-clos- 
ure can hardly be conceived as belonging to ¢, k, or ts. If we take the 
liberty of modifying Trumpp’s expression so as to say: ‘‘ The glottis is 
closed, the labial, lingual, or palatal closure then suddenly broken, with 


! Cf. also Fresnel, Journ. Asiat., Dec., 1838, p. 545 (on the Ehhkili dialect). 
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a smart explosion,” we have a description which we might take for 
that of tenues with sharp cut-off. To make this clear, compare Sievers’s 
language (Phonetik*, 137) to which Haupt has already directed attention. 


‘* Bei diesen (d. h. bei Tenues mit Kehlkopfverschluss oder, was das- 
selbe ist, mit festem Absatz) wird nach dee Bildung des Mundver- 
schlusses die Communication des Mundraumes mit den Lungen durch 
festen Verschluss der Stimmritze abgeschnitten. Die Compression 
<— dann durch Hebung des Kehlkopfes (theils vermdége seiner eigen- 
en Hebungsmusculatur, theils auch vermége eines von unten her 
durch Compression der Luft im Brustraume auf ihn ausgeiibten 
Druckes). Bei der Explosion verpufft dann nur das geringe Quantum 
Luft, das bisher im Mundraum eingeschlossen war. Deshalb klingen 
diese Tenues stets sehr kurz und scharf abgestossen. . . Die Hebung 
des Kehlkopfes ist hier (in the case of the Armenian from whom Sievers 
heard these sounds) eine sehr energische, sie betrigt reichlich 4-3} Zoll.” 
Compare also on Affricatae of the same sort, Sievers, l. c., p. 158. 

It must however be said that the language of Isenberg and Trumpp 
does not shut us up to this interpretation. In fact Kénig infers from 
their descriptions that this ‘‘ explosion” is in the case of and $ not 
different from the GLb of the Arab grammarians, in b & Ue Ve. 
The language of Praetorius (in his Tigritia Grammatik, p.70; against 
which see Trumpp, I. c., 518), who makes the characteristic of p ‘‘ eine 
sehr vollkommen aspirirte Aussprache,” and the sound therefore a tenuis 
aspirata, is opposed to this interpretation ; even if K6nig’s reconcilia- 
tion of these authorities (Aeth. Studien, 48) be admitted. It is to be 
remarked also that in our accounts, though the closure of the glottis is 
noted, the most striking feature of Sievers’s description, the smart ele- 
vation of the larynx through 4-3inch is not observed. While therefore I 
should freely admit that the vague descriptions we possess of the mod- 
ern Abyssinian pronunciation of the Ethiopic consonants in question 
may be interpreted of tenwes with sharp cut-off, this interpretation is 
not at all certain. 

It is perhaps proper to advert to the oldest description of these sounds 
which we have—Ludolf’s. He says that they differ so much from the 
sounds of any European language that it is idle to attempt to convey a 
notion of their sound by description. They resemble most nearly k’, ?’, 
p’, tz (thus distinguished by the apostrophe, as Mr. Allen proposes); 
‘sed tam valida instrumentorum collisione, et quadam soni repercus- 
sione efferuntur, ut tarde et difficulter admodum imitari possis.” This 
is not very definite; but as far as it goes, it is against the theory that 
we have to deal with ‘‘tenues with glottal catch,” in which there is 
neither an unusually forcible collision of the mouth-organs, nor a reper- 
cussio soni. 

But even if it were fully established that they have this character in 
the pronunciation of modern Abyssinians when they read the old 
Ethiopic, as well as in their vernaculars, we should be far from feeling 
any confidence that this was the ancient pronunciation. It would be 
precarious to argue from the way an Italian priest now reads Latin, to - 
the pronunciation in the time of St. Jerome, not to say to the original 
powers of the Latin consonants. It is far more precarious in the case 
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of an Abyssinian priest. Contact and race-mixture with African neigh- 
bors have greatly affected the modern spoken languages of Abyssinia ; 
why not the pronunciation? In fact Trumpp, in the account which he 
gives of these sounds says (p. 518): ‘they have manifestly originated 
under the influence of the neighboring Galla languages, since they are 
entirely foreign to the other Semitic languages.” 

This remark brings us to Mr. Allen’s more sweeping proposition, that 
the Semitic emphatic consonants are all of them characterized by the 
combination of the mouth-position with glottal catch. Trumpp knew 
modern Arabic, as well as the theories of the Arab grammarians. That 
he recognized no resemblance between his Abyssinian’s pronunciation 
of these consonants and that of the so-called Emphatics in Arabic is of 
considerable weight. For if in his description of the former we are to 
find tenues with glottal catch, then we have his decided and entirely 
competent testimony that they differ in this respect from the etymo- 
logically corresponding consonants in Arabic. We may, I think, go 
further than this. As regards the pronunciation of Arabic, we have 
the descriptions and classification of the Arab orthoepists, the observa- 
tions of modern European scholars in every quarter of the Arabic- 
speaking world, and the studies of phonetic specialists, made in part upon 
the actual living utterance of natives and with all the appliances of 
modern science. So faras I know this literature, Mr. Allen’s theory 
finds no support from any of these sources. 

I will advert to only one further consideration, which, however, 
seems to me conclusive. The Arab grammarians group the four letters 


Ue ye b & together as The they define 


in a way which does not seem to bring out all the peculiarities of these 
sounds—but certainly they do not understand by it a glottal closure.’ 
The point however is this: two of these letters, at least, Ue and 6 
in its original power (see e.g. Spitta-Bey, Grammatik d. arab. Vulgar- 
dialectes, p. 10), cannot be combined with a glottal catch at all. Mr. 
Allen has seen this in the case of ,,o, and can only suggest that the 
original pronunciation of _,o seems to have been as an affricata ts, as 
it is pronounced by the Jews [more accurately, by part of the European 
Jews] and the Abyssinians.* But it has escaped him that the difficulty is 
quite as great with _,6 —which has in the pronunciation of the modern 


; 280, e.g., Ibn Ya'ish, p. #44; a passage which, I may remark, also illustrates 
the conflict between Mr. Allen’s assertion that 4S “ was originally, as now, only 
the voiced variety of | ,o,” and the dicta of the native authorities. For the 
relation of fe and (6 , ef. Beidhawi (ed. Fleischer), 11. Pad, 4+; and 
further Wallin, ZDMG. xii.625f. 

3 One might ask, if _,o is originally an “affricata with glottal catch,” how we 
shall explain phonetically the tendency to substitute in pronunciation _ 0 for Uw 
under the influence of an adjacent rad or (Beidh. Il. 
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Bedawin, as also apparently of the old Arabs, an aspirated finish. (§ 
also, which belongs to the so-called Emphatics, has its proper point of 
articulation so deep, that I cannot succeed in the attempt to combine it 
with the glottal catch. The enclosed column of compressed air would 
in any case be so short that at most a very feeble puff would follow. 

It will be borne in mind also that the glottal catch, which we treat as 
a mere incident of vowel attack or closure, is, in the Semitic languages, 
itself a strong consonant, often at the end of a syllable, for which rea- 
son it is the more unlikely that it should in another capacity be inherent 
in a group of explosive and continuant consonants. 

I may add that I recently asked a scholar of our own, who has in the 
double character of physiologist and Arabist an unquestioned right to 
speak, whether in the case even of b, there is:in fact any participation 
of the glottis. He answered: Emphatically no! and gave a description 
of the position of the organs in the production of 6 as distinguished 
from w which accords with that of the grammarians. 

Not to be confused with Mr. Allen’s theory is the suggestion of 
Wallin, in his paper upon this very difficult question, ZDMG. xii.612, 
who asks whether it is possible that the epiglottis, falling like a cover 
(gs) over the glottis and partly closing it, may in some way affect 
the articulation of these letters. 

Phonetic studies on the Semitic languages must be based upon spoken 
Arabic in its various branches taken in connection with the native lit- 
erature on orthoepy. Modern Aramaic dialects must also be investi- 
gated. For the reason already indicated, the Abyssinian languages are 
to be used with great caution. 


12. Supplementary note on the relations of Korea with China ; 
by William W. Rockhill, Secretary of the United States Lega- 
tion at Peking. 


Mr. Rockhill sends a translation.of a Memorial of the King of Chésen 
to the Emperor of China in reference to sending envoys to western 
countries. The text of the Memorial was published in the Shih pao 
of Tientsin, November 29, 1887. It clearly reflects the attitude of Korea 
towards China in the matter of making treaties with western powers, 
and the rdle that China played in their negotiation. It expressly 
admits the suzerainty of the Heavenly Court. The document will best 
be published in connection with the review of the political relations 
between the two countries during the past five hundred years soon to 
be printed in extenso in the Journal of the Society. 


After the usual vote of thanks to the American Academy for 
the use of its assembly-room, the Society adjourned to meet again 
on Wednesday, October 31, 1888. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY AND CABINET. 


May, 1885—ApriL, 1889. 


From the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 


Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. New series. Vol. x. 
3, xi..2-6. Cambridge, 1884-88, 4°. 
Proceedings. Vol. xx-xxii, xxiii. 1. Boston, 1885-88. 8°. 


From the American Antiquarian Society. 


Transactions and collections of the American Antiquarian Society. Vol. vii. 
Cambridge, 1885. 8°. 
Proceedings. New series. Vol. iii. 4, iv, v. 1-3. Worcester, 1885-89. 8°. 


From the American Philosophical Society. 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society. New series. Vol. xvi. 2. 


Philadelphia, 1888. 4°. 
Proceedings. No. 119-127. Philadelphia, 1885-88. 8°. 
From the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Bibliotheca Indica. Old series, no. 250-259, 263, 264. New series, no. 531, 533- 
537, 540-547, 549, 550, 552, 553, 555-559, 567-589, 591-593, 595-607, 616— 
684, viz: 

The Taittiriya Sanhité. Fasc. 34. 

Tbn Hajar’s Biographical Dictionary. Fasc. 26-35. 

The Chaturvarga Chintémani. Vol. iii, pt. i. 11, 12, 14-17. 

The Lalita Vistara, translated. Fasc. 3. 

The Mimdnsdé Dars’ana. Fasc. 18, 19. 

The Nirukta. Vol. iii. 2-6, iv. 1, 2, 4. 

The Pards’ara Smriti. Fasc. 4—7. 

The Prithirdéja Rasau. | Pt. ii. 5. 

The S’rauta Sutra of Apastamba. Fasc. 8-12. 

The Sthavirdvalicharita. Fasc. 3, 4. 

The Tattva Chintémani. Fasc. 3-5, 7-10. 

The Vayu Purana. Vol. ii. 6, 7. 

The Akbarnémah. Vol. iii. 6, 7, 9 and index. 

The Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, translated. Fase. 3, 4. 

Advaita Brahma Siddhi, by Kasmiraka Saddnanda Yati. Edited by Pandit 
Vadman S’Astri Upadhyaya. Fase. 1. 

Anu Bhéshyam, by Pandit Hemchandra Vidydratna, Fase. 1. 

Ashtaséhasriké Prajnaparamitd. Edited by Rajendraldla Mitra. Fase. 1-5. 

The As‘vavaidyaka, by Jayadatta Suri. Edited by Kaviréj Umes’a Chandra 
Gupta Kaviratna. 5 fase. 

Brihad-Dharma Purénam. Edited by Pandit Haraprasdd S’4stri. Fase. 1. 

Kéla Madhava, by Pandit Chandrakanta Tarkdlankara. Fasc. 1-4. 

The Kuirma Purana. Edited by Nilmani Mukhopdédhydya. Fase. 1-6. 

Manutikdésangraha. Edited by Julius Jolly. Fasc, 1, 2. 

Narada Smriti. Edited by Julius Jolly. Vol. i. 1, 3. 

Nydya-Vartikam. Edited by Pandit Vindhyes’vari Pras4d Dube. Fasc..1. . 

The S’rauta Sitra of Sankhayana. Edited by Alfred Hillebrandt. Vol. i. 2-4. 

S’ri Bhdshyam, by Pandit Ra’mandtha Tarkaratna. Fase, 1. 

Tulsi Satsai. Edited by Pandit Bihdri L4l Chaube. Fase, 1. 

The Uvdsagadaséo. Edited by F. Rudolf Hoernle. Fasc. 1, 2, 4. : 

The Vardha Purdéga. Edited by Pandit Hrishikes’a S’dstri. Fase. 1-7. 
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The Vivadaratnakara. Edited by Pandit Dinanatha Vidydlankdra. 7 fasc. 

The Vrihannéradiya Purana. Edited by Pandit Hrishikes’a S’astri. Fasc. 3, 4. 

= i Firozshéhi, by Shams-i-Siraj Afif. Edited by Maulavi Vildyat Husain. 

asc. 1-3. 

Zafarndmah, by Mauldna Sharfuddin ‘Ali Yazdi. Edited by Maulavi Muham- 
mad Ilahddd. Vol. i, ii. 

The Madsir-ul-Umara, by Nawd4b Samsdémud-Dowla Shah Nawdz Khan. 
ted by Mawlawi Abdur Rahim. Vol. i, ii. 1-5. 

Sher-Phyin. Fasc. 1. 


From the Asiatic Society of Japan. 


Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. Vol. xii. 4, xiii-xv, xvi. 2. Yo- 
kohama, 1885-88. 8°. 


From the Asiatic Society of Paris. 
Journal Asiatique. 8° sér. Tome iv—xii, xiii. 1. Paris, 1885-89. 8°. 


From the Bataviun Society of Arts and Sciences. 


Verhandelingen van het Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschap- 
pen. Deel xlv. Batavia, 1885-88. 8°. 

Neteion van de algemeenenen en bestuurs-vergaderingen. Deel xxii-xxv, xxvi. 
Batavia, 1884-88. 8°. 

rijdsehrit voor Indische Taal-, Land-, en Volkenkunde. Deel xxix. 4—t, xxx, 
xxxi, xxxii. 1-4. Batavia, 1884-88. 8°. 

Catalogus der numismatische verzameling. Door J. A. van der Chijs. 3. druk. 
Batavia, 1886. 8°. 

Catalogus der archeologische verzameling, door W. P. Groeneveldt; met aantee- 
keningen omtrent de inscripties en beschrevenen steenen, door’ Dr. J. L. A. 
Brandes. Batavia, 1887. 8°. 

Realia: register op de generale resolutién van het kasteel Batavia, 1632-1835. 
Deel ii, iii, Batavia, 1885-86. 4°. 

Dagh-register gehouden int casteel Batavia, 1640-1641, 1653. Door J. A. van 
der Chijs. Batavia, 1887-88. 2v. 8°. 

Nederlandsch-Indisch plakaatboek, 1602-1811. Door J. A. van der Chijs. Deel 
i-iv. Batavia, 1885-87. 8°. 

De vesting van het Nederlandsche gezag over de Banda eilanden, 1599-1621, 
Door J. A. van der Chijs. Batavia, 1886. 8°. 

Nederlandsch Nieuw Guinea en de Papoesche eilanden. Historische bijdrage, 
1500-1883. Door A. Haga.. Batavia, 1884. 2v. 8°. 


From the Royal Academy of Sciences, Berlin. 


Philosophische und historische Abhandlungen der kéniglichen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1884-1887, und Anhang, 1884-1886: Abhandlungen 
nicht zur Akademie gehoriger Gelehrter. Berlin, 1885-1888. 4°. 

Sitzungsberichte. 1885-1887, 1888, i-xxxvii. Berlin, 1885-88, 8°. 


From the Royal Library, Berlin. 


Die der kéniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin. Bd, iv, 
vy, vii, x. Berlin, 1887-88. 4°. 
Bd. iv. Verzeichniss der persischen Handschriften, von Wilhelm Pertsch. 
Bd. v. Verzeichniss der Sanskrit- und Prakrit-Handschriften, von A. Weber. 
Bad. ii. 2. 

Bd. vii. Verzeichniss der arabischen Handschriften, von W. Ahlwardt. Bd, i. 
Bd. x. Verzeichniss der armenischen Handschriften, von Dr. N. Karamianz. 
Kurzes Verzeichniss der Glaser’schen Sammlung arabischer Handschriften. Von 

W. Ahlwardt. Berlin, 1887. 8°. 


From the Society of Biblical Archeology. 


Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archzology. Vol. ix. 1. London, 1887. 8°, 
Proceedings. Vol. viii-x, xi. 1-4. London,“1886-89. 8°, 


American Oriental Society : 


From Prof. Otto Bohtlingk. 


Sanskrit Wé6rterbuch in kiirzerer Fassung, bearbeitet von Otto Bohtlingk. 
‘Theil vi, vii. 1. St. Petersburg, 1885-87. 4°. 


From the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


Journal of the ee Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. No. 43-46. Bom- 
bay, 1884-1887. 

Index to the ~ te of the Literary Society of Bombay, vol. i-iii, and to 
the Journals of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i-xvii, 
with a historical sketch of the Society. Bombay, 1886. 8°. 


From Capt. John G. Bourke. 


Compilation of notes and memorarda bearing upon the use of human ordure and 
human urine in rites of a religious or semi-religious character among various 
nations. By John G. Bourke. Washington, 1888. 8°. 


From Mr. Ernest A. Wallis Budge. 


The Book of the Bee. The Syriac text edited from the MSS. in London, Oxford, 
and Munich, with an English translation, by Ernest A. Wallis Budge. Oxford, 
1886, 4°. 

The martyrdom and miracles of Saint George of Cappadocia. The Coptic tekts 
edited, with an English translation, by Ernest A. Wallis Budge. London, 
1888. 8°. 

From the Buffalo Historical Society. 


Annual report of the Buffalo Historical Society, 1887, 1888. Buffalo, 1887-88. 8°. 
From the California Historical Society. 


Papers of the California Histerical Society. Vol. i. 1,2. San Francisco, 1887. 
8 


From the Canadian Institute. 
Proceedings of the Canadian Institute. Vol. xx. 2, xxi. 2,4. Toronto, 1884-86. 
8°, 


From the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. New Series. Vol. 
xviii, xix. 1, 2, xx. 1, 2, 4—6, xxi, xxii, xiii. 1. Shanghai, 1884-1888. 8°. 


From the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, 


Sacred Books of the East. Vol. xxvi-xxviii. Oxford, 1885. 8°. 

Vol. xxvi. The Satapatha-Brahmana, translated by Julius Eggeling. Pt. ii. 
Vol. xxvii, xxviii. The Li Ki, translated by James Legge. 

A record of Buddhist kingdoms, being an account by the Chinese monk Fé-hien 
of his travels in India and Ceylon, A. D. 399-414, in search of the Buddhist 
books of discipline. Translated and annotated, with a Corean recasting of the 

‘Chinese text, by James Legge. Oxford, 1886. 4°. 


From Mr. Stewart Culin. 
The religious ceremonies of the Chinese in the eastern cities of the United 
States. By Stewart Culin. Privately printed. Philadelphia, 1887. 4°. 
From Mr. Robert Cust. 


St. John iii. 16, ete., in most of the languages and dialects in which the British 
and Foreign. Bible Society has printed or circulated the Holy Scriptures. Lon- 
_don, 1885. 8°. 
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Additions to the Library. 


Anthropophagy. By Charles W. Darling. Utica, N. Y., 1886. 8°. 
New Amsterdam, New Orange, New York, with chronological data. By Charles 
W. Darling. Privately printed. 1889. 8°. 
Unpublished Washington portraits. By Charles W. Darling. Reprinted from 
Magazine of American History, April, 1888. 8°, 
From the Davenport Academy of Natural Sciences. 


Elephant pipes and inscribed tablets in the museum of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Davenport, lowa. By Charles E. Putnam. 2ded. Davenport, 1886. 
8°. 

From the Editors, Mr. John F. Fleet and Capt. Richard C, Temple. 

The Indian Antiquary. Vol. xiv, 5-)2, xv, xvi, xvii, xviii. 1. Bombay, 1885- 

89, 4°. 


From the National Library, Florence. 


Cataloghi dei codici orientali di alcune biblioteche d'Italia. Fase. iii. Firenze, 
1886. 8°. 
Il primo sinologo P. Matteo Ricci. Per Lodovico Nocentini. Firenze, 1882. 8°. 


From the Rev. J. N. Fradenburgh. 


Witnesses from the dust; or, the Bible illustrated from the monuments. By J. 
N. Fradenburgh. Cincinnati, 1886. 12°, 


From the German Oriental Society. 


Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft. Bd. xxxix..1-3, x1, 
xli, xlii. Leipzig, 1885-88. 8°. 
Indische Studien, hrsg. von Albrecht Weber. Bd. xvii. 2,3. Leipzig, 1885. 8°. 
Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes. Bd. ix. 2. Wortverzeichniss 
zu den Hausregeln von Acvaldyana, Paraskara, Cankhéyana und Gobhila. 
Von A. F. Stenzler. Leipzig, 1886. 8°. 
From Dr. Richard J. H. Gottheit. 


A list of plants and their properties from the M¢ndrat* Kud's’é of Gregorius Bar 
‘Eb'rayd. Edited by R. J. H. Gottheil. 4°. 


From the Rev. J. T. Gracey, D.D. 
Open doors. By J. T. Gracey, D.D. Rochester, 1886. 16°. 
From Mr. George A. Grierson. 


Bihar peasant life, being a discursive catalogue of the surroundings of the people 
of that province. By George A. Grierson. Calcutta, 1885. 8°. 


From M. J. Grosset. 
Contribution 4 l'étude de la musique hindoue. Par J. Grosset. Paris, 1888. 8°. 
From Dr. F. Hirth. 
China and the Roman Orient; researches into their ancient and medieval rela- 
aa as represented in old Chinese records. By F. Hirth. Shanghai, 1885. 


Notes on the Chinese documentary style. By F. Hirth. Shanghai, 1888. 8°. 
Vocabulary of the text book of documentary Chinese. By F. Hirth. Shanghai, 
1888. 4°. 


From the’ Government of Holland. 


Nederlandsch-Chineesch woordenboek met de transcriptie der Chineesche karak- 
ters in het Tsiang-Tsiu dialekt. Door Dr. G. Schlegel, Deel i. 2, 3, ii. 1-3, iv. 
1. Leiden, 1885-88. 8°. 


From Gen. Charles W. Darling. 
q 


cecexii American Oriental Society : 


From Samuel R. House, M.D. 
Notes on obstetric practice in Siam. New York, 1879. 8°. 


From Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India. 


Archeological Survey of India. Reports of tours. Vol. xix-xxiii and general 
index of vol. i-xxiii. Calcutta, 1885-1887. 8°. 

Epigraphia Indica and Record of the Archeological Survey of India. Edited by 
James Burgess. Pt. i. Calcutta, 1888, 4°. 

Archeological Survey of Southern India. Vol. iv. Tamil and Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions, with some notes on village antiquities collected chiefly in the south of the 
Madras Presidency. By James Burgess. Madras, 1886. 4°. 

The Buddhist Stupas of Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta, in the Krishna Dis- 

trict, Madras Presidency. By James Burgess. London, 1887. 4°. 

Archzological Survey of Western India. Lists of the antiquarian remains in 
the Bombay Presidency. By James Burgess. Bombay, 1885. 4°. 

Reports on publications issued and registered in the several provinces of British 
India in 1883, 1884, 1885, 1886, 1887. Calcutta, 1885-88. f°. 

Report on the search for Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay Presidency, 1883-84. 
Bombay, 1887. 8°. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the North-Western Provinces. Pt. viii-x. Alla- 
habad, 1884-86. 8°. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in Oudh, 1882-85, 1887. Allahabad, 1883-88. 8°. 

Lists of Sanskrit MSS. in private libraries of Southern India. Compiled, arranged 
and indexed by Gustav Oppert. Vol. ii. Madras, 1885. 8°. : 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the library of the Deccan College, with an index. 
Old collection. 1884. f°. 

Catalogue of the collections of MSS. deposited in the Deccan College, with an 
index. Compiled by Shridhar R. Bhandarkar. Bombay, 1888. 8°. 

Catalogue of the library of the India Office. Vol. i. and index. London, 1888. 
ge 


Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. in the library of the India Office. Pt. i, Vedic 
MSS. By Julius Eggeling. London, 1887. 4°. 

An English-Arabic lexicon, in which the equivalents of English words and idio- 
matic sentences are rendered into literary and colloquial Arabic. By George 
Percy Badger. London, 1881. 4°. 

Alberuni’s India. An account of the religion, philosophy, literature, chronology, 
astronomy, customs, laws and astrology cf India about A. D. 1030. Edited in 
the Arabic original by Dr. Edward Sachau. London, 1887. 4°. 

Hobson-Jobson: being a glossary of Anglo-Indian colloquial words and phrases, 
By Col. Henry Yule and Arthur Coke Burnell. London, 1886. 8°. 

The imperial gazetteer of India. By W. W. Hunter. 2ded. London, 1885-87. 
14v. 8° 

Mdnava-Dharma with the commentaries of Medhatithi, Sarvajidrdyana, 
Kullika, Raghavénanda, Nandana, and Ramchandra, and supplement contain- 
ing the commentary of Govindardja. Edited by Vishvandth Narayan Mandlik. 
Bombay, 1886. 3v. 4°. 

The Divyd4vadana, a collection of early Buddhist legends, now first edited from 
the Nepalese Sanskrit MSS. in Cambridge and Paris. By E. B. Cowell and R. 
A. Neil. Cambridge, 1886. 8°. 

Janam Sakhi; or, the biography of Guru Nanak, founder of the Sikh religion. 
Copied from the original by photozincography. Dehra Dun, 1885. 4°. 

The ‘Sacred’ Kurral of Tiruvalluva-Ndyandr, with introduction, grammar, trans- 
lation, notes, lexicon and concordance. By the Rev. G. U. Pope. London, 
1886. 8°. 

Comparative dictionary of the Bihari language. Compiled by A. F. Rudolf 
Hoernle and George A. Grierson. Calcutta, 1885. 4°. 

Coorg inscriptions. Translated for Government by Lewis Rice. Bangalore, 
1886. 4°. 

Twenty-three inscriptions from Nepal. Edited by Pandit Bhagvdnlél Indraji, 
together with some considerations on the chronology of Nepal. Translated 
from Gujarati by Dr. G. Bihler. Bombay, 1885. 8°. 
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Additions to the Library. 


From the Italian Astatic Society. 
Giornale della Societa Asiatica Italiana. Vol. i. Firenze, 1887. 8°. 


Crestomazia Assira con paradigmi grammaticali. Compilata dal Dottore Bruto 
Teloni. Firenze, 1887. 8°. 


«Prom the Trustees of the Sir Jamshetjee Jeejeebhoy Translation Fund. 


The Dinkard. The original Pahlavi text, the same transliterated in Zeud charac- 
ters, translations of the text in the Gujrati and English languages, a com- 
mentary and a glossary of select terms, by Peshotan Dastur Behramjee 
Sanjana. Vol. v. Bombay, 1888, 8°. 

Next-of-kin marriages in old Iraén. By Darab Dastur Peshotan Sunjana. London 
[Bombay], 1888. 16°. 


From the Imperial. University of Japan. 


Memoirs of the Literature College, Imperial University of Japan. No.i. The 
language, mythology and geographical nomenclature of Japan viewed in the 
‘light of Aino studies, by Basil Hall Chamberlain; including an Ainu grammar, 
by John Batchelor, and a catalogue of books relating to Yezo and the Ainos. 
Tdékyé, 1887, 4°. 


From Johns Hopkins University. 


The American Journal of Philology. Vol. i-v, vi. 1,2. Baltimore, 1880-85. 8°. 

The Teaching of the Apostles, newly edited with facsimile text and a com- 
mentary, from the MS. of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem, by J. Rendel Harris. 
London, 1887, 4°. 


From Prof. 8. H. Kellogg, D.D. 


The light of Asia and the light of the world. A comparison of the legend, the 
doctrine and the ethics of the Buddha, with the story, the doctrine and the 
ethics of Christ. By 8. H. Kellogg. London, 1885. 8°. 


From the University of Kiel. 


Schriften der Universitat zu Kiel aus dem Jahre 1884-5, 1885-6, 1886-7, 1887-8. 
Kiel, 1884-88. 8° and 4°. 


From Prof. E. Kuhn. 


Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung. Bd. xxviii. 3-6, xxix. 1-4. 
Giitersloh, 1887. 8°. 


From Mr. George W. Lane. 


Aztlan. The history, resources and attractions of New Mexico. By Wm. G. 
Ritch. 6th ed. Boston, 1885. &°. 


From Prof. Charles R. Lanman. 


A Sanskrit Reader, with vocabulary and notes. By Charles Rockwell Lanman. 
Boston, 1888. 8°. 


From the Lokananda Samaj. 


Lokananda Patrica, a monthly Sanskrit-English journal. No. 1, 2. Madras, 
1887, 8°. 
From Mr. R. A. Macfie. 


——s, and patents for inventions. By R. A. Macfie. Edinburgh, 1879-83. 
Verities i oe verses. [By R. A. Macfie] 2ded. London, 1887. 8°. 


From Prof. Mahémahopadhyaya Chandrakant Tarkalankar. 


The Vaiséshika-Darsanam, with the commentaries of Mahdmahopédhydya Chan- 
drakant Tarkalankar. Calcutta, 1887. 8°. 
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From Charles E. Moldenke, Ph.D. 


’ Ueber die in altagyptischen Texten erwahnten Baume und deren Verwerthung- 
Von Charles E. Moldenke. Leipzig, 1886. 8°. 

The language of the ancient Egyptians and its monumental records. By Charles 
E. Moldenke. New York, 1887. 8°. 

= Egyptian origin of our alphabet. By Charles EK. Moldenke. New York, 
886. 8°. 


From Prof. August Miiller. 


Das Lied der Deborah. Eine philologische Studie, von August Miiller. 8°. 
(Aus den Konigsberger Studien, Bd. i.) 


From the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, Munich. 


Abhandlungen der historischen Classe der kéniglich bayerischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. Bd. xvii. 3, xviiii. 1, 2. Mimchen, 1886-88. 4°. 

Abhandlungen der philosophisch-philologischen Classe. Bd. xvii. 2, 3, xviii. 1. 
Miinchen, 1885-88. 

Zum Begriff und Wesen der rémischen Provinz. Festrede von Alois von Brinz. 
Minchen, 1885. 4°. 

Joh, Andr. Schmeller. Eine Denkrede, von Konrad Hofmann. Miinchen, 1885. 4°. 

Sage und Forschung. Festrede von F. Ohlenschlager. Miinchen, 1885. 4°. 

auf Leopold von Ranke. Von Wilhelm v. Giesebrecht. Minchen, 
1887, 4°, 

Ueber historische Dramen der Rémer. Festrede von Dr. Karl Meiser. Miinchen, 
1887. 4°. 


From Prof. Edouard Naville. 


Das aegyptische Todtenbuch der xviii. bis xx. Dynastie, Aus verschiedenen 
Urkunden zusammengestellt und herausgegeben von Edouard Naville. Berlin, 
1886. 3v. 4° and f°. 


From the Nebraska State Historical Society. 


Transactions and reports of the Nebraska State Historical Society. Vol. i. 
Lincoln, 1885. 8°. 


From Dr. Eberhard Nestle. 


Nestle, E. Die israelitischen Eigennamen nach ihrer religionsgeschichtlichen 
Bedeutung. Haarlem, 1876. 8°. 

—Brevis linguae Syriacae grammatica, litteratura, chrestomathia cum glossario. 
Carolsruhae, 1881. 8°. 

—Syrische Grammatik. 2te Auf. Berlin, i888. 8°. 

—Septuagintastudien. Ulm, 1886. 4°. (Programm des kgl. Gymnasiums in 
Ulm, 1885-86.) 

Vetus Testamentum Graece juxta LXX interpretes ed. C. de Tischendorf. Editio 
reptima. Prolegomena recognovit supplementum auxit E. Nestle. Lipsiae, 
1887. 2v. 8°. ‘ 

Veteris Testamenti Graeci codices Vaticanus et Sinaiticus cum textu recepto 
collati ab E. Nestle. Lipsiae, 1880. 8°. 

—The same. Ed. altera. Lipsiae, 1887. 8°. 

Vetus Testamentum Graece secundum septuaginta interpretes cura et studio 
Leandri van Ess. Edit. stereotypa C. Tauchnitii novis curis correcta et aucta. 
[Prolegomena et epilegomena addidit E. Nestle]. Lipsiae, 1887. 8°. 

Conradi Pellicani de modo legendi et intelligendi Hebreeum. Durch Lichtdruck 
neu herausgegeben von E. Nestle. Tiibingen, 1887. 8°. 


From the Newport Historical Society. 
First annual report of the Newport Historical Society, March 19, 1886. New- 
port, 1886. 8°. 
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Additions to the Library. 


From the Oneida Historical Society. 


Horatio Seymour, LL.D., ex-Governor of the State of New York, late President 
of the Oneida Historical Society. By Isaac 8. Hartley, D.D. Utica, 1886. 8°. 


From the Ethnographical Society, Paris. 


Annuaire de la Société d’Ethnographie. 1859-75, 1884, 1885, 1888. Paris, 1878- 
88. 8°. 

Actes, 1884, ii-iv, 1885. Paris, 1884-85. 8°. 

Bulletin. 2e sér. No. 14-16. Paris, 1888. 8°. 

Bulletin de l Alliance Scientifique Universelle. No. 65-69, 77. Paris,1885-89. 8°. 


From the Indo- Chinese Society, Paris. 

Bulletin de la Société Académique Indo-Chinoise de Paris. 2e sér. Tome ii. 

Paris, 1883-85. 8°. 

From Rev. S. D. Peet. 

The American Antiquarian. Vol. vii. 4-6, viii-x, xi. 1, 2. Chicago, 1885-1889. 

From the Peking Oriental Societu. 
Journal of the Peking Oriental Society. Vol. i.1. Peking, 1885. 8°. 
From Prof. Peter Peterson. 


The Auchityalamkara of Kshemendra, with a note on the date of Patanjali and 
an inscription from Kotah. By Peter Peterson. Bombay, 1885. 8°. 


From the Family of Dr. John Pickering. 
Life of Johu Pickering. By his daughter, Mary Orne Pickering. Boston, 1887. 


From Prof. R. Pischel. 


Rudrata’s Qrngaratilaka and Ruyyaka’s Sahrdayalila. With an introduction and 
notes. Edited by R. Pischel. Kiel, 1886. 8°. 


From Mr. M. V. Portman. 
A manual of the Andamanese languages. By M. V. Portman. London, 1887. 
16°. 


From Rev. George E. Post, MD. 
The botanical geography of Syria and Palestine. By the Rev. George E. Post, M.D. 
London [1888]. 8°. 
From Protép Chandra Roy. 


The Mahabharata translated into English prose. Published and: distributed, 
chiefly gratis, by Protép Chandra Roy. Pt. xv—xxxii, xxxiv-xxxix. Calcutta, 


1885-88. 8°. 
From Mme. Z. A. Ragozin. 


The Story of Chaldea from the earliest times to the rise of Assyria. By Zénaide 
A. Ragozin. 2ded. New York, 1887. 12°. 

The Story of Assyria from the rise of the empire to the fall of Nineveh. By Z. 
A. Ragozin. New York, 1887. 12°. 

The Story of Media, Babylon, and Persia, including a study of the Zend-Avesta or 
religion of Zoroaster, from the fall of Nineveh to the Persian war. By Z. A. 
Ragozin. New York, 1888. 12°. ; 


From Babi Réjendraldla Mitra. 
Notices of Sanskrit MSS. Vol. viii, ix. 1. Calcutta, 1885-87. 8°. 
From Mr. J. W. Redhouse. 


A tentative chronological synopsis of the history of Arabia and its neighbors from 
B. C. 500,000 (?) to A.D. 679. By J. W. Redhouse, London, 1887. 8°. 
43 


ccexvi American Oriental Society : 


From the National Museum, Rio de Janeiro. 


Archivos do Museu Nacional do Rio de Janeiro. Vol. vii. Rio de Janeiro, 
1887, 4°. 


From Mr. W. W. Rockhill. 


Rubbings of inscriptions in Chinese and Sanskrit from Pan Shan (10), and from 
the neighborhood of Peking (6). 

Rubbing of the Chii Yung Kuan inscription. 

Four hundred and ten Chinese coins. 


From the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. New series. 
Vol. xvii. 2, 3, xviii-xx. London, 1885-88. 8°. 


From the Imperial Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg. 


Mémoires de l’Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Pétersbourg. 7° série. 
Tome xxii. 13-18, xxiii. xxiv. 1-13, 1884-87. 4°. 
Bulletin. Tome xxix. 4, xxx, xxxi, xxxii. 1, 1884-87. 4°, 


From the Royal Saxon Society of Sciences. 


Abhandlungen der philologisch-historischen Classe der kén sachischen Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften. Bd. x. 1-7, 9, xi. 1, 1885-88. 8°. 

Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen. Philologisch-historische Classe. Bd. xxxvi- 
xxxix, xl. 1, 2. Leipzig, 1884-88. 8°. 

Preisschriften der fiirstlich Jablonowski’schen Gesellschaft zu Leipzig. xxv. Ge- 

schichte der Leipziger Messen. Von E. Hasse. Leipzig, 1885. 8°. 


From Mr. Shankar Pandurang Pandit. 


The Gaiidavaho, a historical poem, in Prakrit, by Vakpati. Edited by Shankar 
Pandurang Pandit. Bombay, 1887. 8°. 


From the Smithsonian Institution. 


Miscellaneous contributions of the Smithsonian Institution. Vol. xxiv, xxv. 
Washington, 1885. 4°. 

Miscellaneous collections. Vol. xxviii-xxxiii. Washington, 1887-88, 8°. 

Annual report, 1883-85. Washington, 1885-86. 8°. 

Joseph Henry and the magnetic telegraph. An address at Princeton College, 
June 16, 1885. By Edward N. Dickerson. New York, 1885. 8°. 

Annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology, iii, iv, v, 1881-82, 1882-83, 1883-84. 
Washington, 1884-86. 8°. 

Bibliography’ of the Eskimo language. By James C. Pilling. Washington, 
1887. 

Bibliography of the Siouan languages. By James C. Pilling. Washington, 
1887. 8°. 

Work of mound exploration of the Bureau of Ethnology. By Cyrus Thomas. 
Washington, 1887. 8°. 

Perforated stones from California. By Henry W. Henshaw. Washington, 
1887, 8°. 

The use of gold and other metals among the ancient inhabitants of Chiriqui, 
Isthmus of Darien. By W. H. Holmes. Washington, 1887. 8°. 


From Prof. A. Socin. 
Mesainschrift reproduciert zum Privatgebranch, von A. Socin. Photograph. 


From the Government of Spain. 


Bosquejo geografico e historico-natural del archipielago Filipino. Por Don Ramon 
Jordana y Morera. Madrid, 1885. 4°. 
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Additions to the Library. ecexvii 


From Dr. M. Aurel Stein. 


Zoroastrian deities on Indo-Scythian coins. By M. Aurel Stein. London, 
1887. 4°. 


From Prof. A. F. Stenzler. 


The institutes of Gautama, Edited, with an index of words, by A. F. Stenzler. 
London, 1876, 8°. 


From Prof. C. P. Tiele. 


Bemerkungen iiber E-sagila in Babel und E-zida in Borsippa zur Zeit Nebukadre- 
zars II. 8°. 


From the United States Bureau of Education. 


Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1883-4, 1884-5, 1886-7. Washington, 
1885-88. 8°. 
Circulars of information, 1885, ii, v, 1886, ii, vii Washington, 1885-88, 8°. 


- From the United States Geological Survey. 


Annual report of the U. S. Geological Survey, iv-vii. Washington, 1884-88. 8°. 
Bulletin. No. vii-xlvii. Washington, 1884-88. 8°. 

Monographs. Vol. vi-xii, and atlas of vol. xii. Washington, 1883-86. 4° and f*. 
Mineral resources of the United States, 1882-87. Washington, 1883-88. 8°. 


From the Imperial Academy of Sciences, Vienna. 


Sitzungsberichte der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Philosophisch- 
historische Classe. Bd. civ-exv. Wien, 1883-88, 8°. 


From the Geographical Society, Vienna. 
Mittheilungen der k. k. geographischen Gesellschaft in Wien. Bd. xxvii-xxx. 
Wien, 1884-87. 8°. 


From the Natural History Museum, Vienna. ' 
Annalen des k. k. naturhistorischen Hofmuseums., Bd.i. 1. Wien, 1886. 8°. 
From Professor Albrecht Weber. 
Ueber alt-irdnische Sternnamen. Von Albrecht Weber. Berlin, 1888. 8°. 
From Mr. G. Zaidan. 
Al-alfaz ‘arbiyyat w’alfalsafat ’allugawiyyat. Beirut, 1882. 8°. 


List oF MEMBERS. 


May, 1889. 


1, CORPORATE MEMBERS. 


Names marked with + are those of Life Members. 


Cyrus ADLER, 
Ep@ar P. ALLEN, 
Rev. JOSEPH ANDERSON, 


Rev. M. ARNOLT, 


ROBERT ARROWSMITH, 
Prof. GEORGE A. BARTON, 
SAMUEL A. BINION, 

Prof. JOHN BINNEY, 


Prof. MAURICE BLOOMFIELD, 
Rev. George D. BOARDMAN, 


Prof. Fisk P. BREWER, 
Prof. CHARLES A. BRIGGS, 
Dr. Daniet G. BRINTON, 


Rev. Homer J. BROADWELL, 


Prof. CHARLES R. Brown, 
Prof. FRANCIS BROWN, 


Prof. SYLVESTER BURNHAM, 
Prof. GEoRGE S. BrrrouGaHs, 


Prof. Henry F. Burton, 
Henry B. CARRINGTON, 
Pres. FRANKLIN CARTER, 


Rev. TaLBot W. CHAMBERS, 


Miss Eva CHANNING, 
Pres. THOMAS CHASE, 
Rev. Epson L. CLARK, 
Rev. Henry N. Coss, 
Rev. Epwarp B. CoE, 
Wma. EMMETTE COLEMAN, 
+GEoRGE W. COLLES, 
Prof. HERMANN COLLITZ, 
ALEXANDER I. COTHEAL, 
BRINTON COXE, 

CLARK E, CRANDALL, 
Rev. OLIVER CRANE, 


Baltimore, Md. (Johns Hopkins Univ.) 
Baltimore, Md. (Johns Hopkins Univ.) 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Baltimore, Md. (Johns Hopkins Univ.) 
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